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THE NATIVE LANGUAGES OF CALIFORNIA 
By ROLAND B. DIXON ann ALFRED L. KROEBER 
INTRODUCTION 


The following paper is the result of cooperative research on the 
part of the American Museum of Natural History, maintaining an 
ethnological expedition in California through the generosity of Mr 
Archer M. Huntington and of the Department of Anthropology of 
the University of California, which owes its existence to the muni- 
ficence of Mrs Phoebe A. Hearst. 

A. few years ago one of the authors was engaged ina study of the 
Maidu language of northern California, It became evident almost 
at the outset that there was considerable structural similarity be- 
tween this language, the Klamath language,' and the Sahaptin 
family of languages on the Columbia river. A positive relation- 
ship between these languages seemed probable until a more 
thorough investigation had been made and comparative material 
collected from several other Californian languages. It then became 
apparent that the general plan on which Malidu, Klamath, and 
Sahaptin were built was common to other languages of the region 
as well, but that this noticeable similianty extended no further 
than structure. The vocabularies of the langua istinct 
Hence relationship, in the only precise and ieccahie sense of the 
term, could not be alleged, and it became apparent that the diver- 
_ Phe Klamath with its dialect, the Modoc, constitutes the Iantumnian family of 
Powell. Sees the stock was partly in California, chiefly in Oregon. 
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sity of languages which had always been assumed for California, 
This diversity is the most marked characteristic of California 
as an aboriginal linguistic area. America as a whole is a region 
of great linguistic diversity, and this tendency toward diversification 
reaches its cmas in California, where twenty-two distinct stocks. of 
nguages are spoken within the boundaries of the state, according 
6 Powell's accepted classification. That nearly half of the linguistic 
families represented in the United States’ should thus oecur within 
so small an area marks California as perhaps the most remarkable 
region for linguistic diversity known. The structural similarity of 
some of these distinct stocks evidently has a bearing on the larger 
question of the extreme diversity of the region, which is the funda- 
mental problem of California linguistics. An attempt was therefore 
made by the writers to secure, through field investigation, informa- 
tion concerning the grammatical structure of all Californian lan- 
guages. This task was rendered necessary by the fact that with one 
or two exceptions the grammar of these languages was wholly un- 
known. Onthe material thus collected this paper is based? 
The main purpose of the paper is. to point out that Californian 
languages may be classified into several groups, It must be clearly 
understood, however, that the classification that has been attempted 











# Fifty-two Letween Censtta aad Afexben, 

Resides Gatschet’s ‘The Klamath Indians of Southwestern Oregon" (Cond. AV, 
4. &th,, vol. 11), which contains an exhaustive grammatical secount of this sem{-Cali- 
fornian language, there is only one published grammar of a Californian language, that of 
the Matsun (Costanoan farnily), hy Arroyo de la Cuesta, poblished as vol, Ty of Shea's 
Library of Amerwan Linguistics, B. Sitjar's Vocabulary of San Antonio Mission (Shea, 
vol. vii), of the Salinan family, has prefized to it some fragmentary grammatical notes 
extracted from the rocalvlary by the editor, There is also « brief sketch of the Chumeto 
language (Moqurlimnan family), by A. S Gatechet, in The derrican Antiguerion, 
vol, ¥, 70, 173 Of the three great exira-Californion languages extending mio the 
state, Athabwscan ia the beat known grammatically, Shoshoncan and Yuman are prac- 
tically unknown With the exreptien of Klariath and Esselen, material has been col- 
lected by the authors from every «tock, including the one or two which were already 
fore of iow known, Esselen has become extinct and the morphological information 
regarding it has been derived froni two manuscripts for the ime of which the authors are 
indebted to the courtesy of the Bureau of American Ethoology, Mr A. M. Torser hos 
aided in the collection of material by work on Moquelumnan. The only Shoshopean 
material obtuined by the authors was from the Lite, but valnalte information in regard to 
one of the Shodhouesn dialects of southern California was rendered available to them 
throagh the courtesy of a correspondent. Mr ‘PF. E. Goddard hos kindly revised some 
of the Hupa | Athalusean) material, 
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deals only with structural resemblances, not with definite genetic 
relationships; that we are establishin families, but types of 
families.!. When several linguistic atic bate hay put into one 
group, there is no implication that they form one family, in the sense 
in which this word is accurately used in philology. The classifi- 

cation here proposed is really one of another order from that used 
by Powell, for structure and not lexical content is made the basis 
on which all comparisons are made.” — 


Basis OF CLASSIFICATION 

The incorporation into the verb of the pronoun, and at times 
even of the noun, has generally been regarded as the most charac- 
teristic and fundamental feature of American languages. The fact, 
however, that many Californian languages differ from the great bulk 
of the languages of the continent in that they lack incorporation, 
makes the question of its presence or absence a consideration of 
prime importance. 

syntactical cases —that is, subjective, objective, and possessive 
—art not in general found in American languages, and on this 
account their frequent presence in California is of ‘considerable im- 
portance. Indeed, the presence of syntactical cases has a double 
right to be considered as a factor in classification, from the fact that 
there seems to be a direct connection between syntactical cases on 
the one hand and incorporation on the other- 

In a fully incorporating language, such as Iroquois or Nahuatl, 
cases are theoretically a superfluity. Apart from any possible in- 
The Uto-Astecan languages imay serve as & hypothetical example of wha! is meant. 
According to some authorities Showuhonean, Fiman, and Aztecan constitute each » iistinct 


family by itself, Even these authorities would admit, bowever, thar the three families 
pea mrrtaai drags ibig dv erator similarities, Boa ( /nfermat, Cong. 


Anidrepolagr, 1894, p. 379) hes attempted o similar clastification for the North Parific 
comst, tt is with similarities of this sort, and groups besed on them, that the present 
r iheals, 


‘With ane of two doabtfal exceptions alll the material collected ky Foe ecihies mist 
Ports ne correct the claaification of etotks made by Powell. The exceptions are 
thet the Shasta (Sasteen) end: Achanawi (Palathnihan) ta the nace, amd the Costancan 
and) Moquelumnan in the south, may respectively constitute single stocks, Gatachet has 
already noted the possibility of connection between Shasta and Achomawi;: and Cos 
tancan and Moquelamaan, until separated by Powell, were always regarded as related. 
Evitlence iy both cass is ae yet ioconclasive, so that Powell's separation of the languages 
in question must be provisionally accepted. 
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corporation of the noun-object itself, both subject and object are in 
such languages regularly represented in the verb by pronominal ele- 
ments, which, by their form or interrelation, make clear the relation 
to each other of the two uninflected nouns standing outside of the 
verb, This constitutes the so-called appositional structure, in which 
the sentence is outlined in the polysynthetic verb by means of the 
verb radical and the two pronominal elements that refer to the sub- 
ject and object, while these two nouns themselves stand, as it were, 
in apposition to the pronominal elements and have their functions 
made clear by them, The nouns in the sentence do not form part 
of its structure, but merely hang to it Chinook furnishes a clear 
example of this type of syntax and Algonkin another. In a lan- 
guage of this type, therefore, the relation of the subject and the ob- 
ject of the sentence is made sufficiently clear by the verb and any 
further expression of this relation by case-endings is unnecessary. 

If, on the other hand, the relation of the nouns in the sentence 
is clear from their inflectional endings, it becomes superfluous again 
to express this relation by incorporating the pronouns in the 
verb. Therefore the existence of syntactical cases in a language 
must tend to render less probable the existence therein of incor- 
poration and pice wvrsa, 

In regard to the possessive relation, the chief of the purely 
internominal relations, the same two contrasted methods of expres- 
sion are also to be distinguished) As a rule in American languages 
this relation is expressed by means of the possessive pronoun, or, 
as it could better be called in most cases, possessive pronominal 
particle. On the other hand in other languages, the same relation 
is often expressed by a purely formal element. In the phrase 
‘woman her-foot," the element "her,’ in spite of definite concrete 
significance, is really only a syntactical means. In the phrase 
‘woman's foot, the method of expression is fundamentally different, 
a purely formal element instead of a material one being used for 
formal purposes. It is evident, moreover, that if both the subjec- 
tive-objective and the possessive relations are expressed by case- 
inflections instead of pronominal elements, the pronouns, being 
released from their syntactical functions, will tend to become inde- 
pendent parts of speech not very different from nouns. Under such 
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circumstances they may themselves assume the case-inflections of 
nouns, When this occurs, their morphological value becomes. 
identical with that of substantives,’ instead of being merely the 
equivalent of an inflection. 

Of course it does not follow that the presence of either pro- 
nominal incorporation or of syntactical case-inflection necessitates 
the absence of the other. Eskimo is a very strictly incorporating 
language (in regard to the pronominal elements) and yet has a 
purely formal subjective-possessive case that ig invanably used. 
Conversely, the lack of one of these features does not necessarily 
imply the use of the other, inasmuch as there are languages in other 
parts of the world which employ ncither of these But that 
there must be a tendency for these two very different methods of 
expression to crowd out and replace each other, seems obvious. 
That, on the whole, such a tendency actually is operative in Amer- 
ican languages is evident. 

It therefore seems that the two factors of pronominal incorpora- 
tion and of syntactical cases, both on account of their intrinsic im- 
portance and their interdependence, go far toward characterizing two 
very different types of languages and should be accorded first con- 
sideration in any grouping of languages in an area where both occur, 

Naturally more or less allied to formal cases and sometimes difh- 
cult to-distinguish from them, are material cases, or as many prefer 
to call them, appositions, such as locatives and instrumentals. Cases 
of this kind, while not the most deep-going feature of any language, 
are nevertheless of some importance on account of their obvious 
connection with syntactical cases, for the occurrence of the latter 
would naturally, through the operation of the principle of anal- 
ogy, extend itself to an occurrence of the local cases. Such 
cases a8 appositions, therefore, are given consideration in the pres- 
ent classification, 

A fourth feature deserving considerable attention is phonetics. 
This is obviously of some importance in itself and is given additional 
weight from the fact that, at least in California, simple phonetics and 
fix or auffis of even a worndtown enclitle, ig.an independent worl composed of the pro- 
nominal mot en and the case-ending «i which is msed.on all nouns, ‘The same con- 
dition exists in Maida and in several other Californian languages 
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simple structure usually go together. It would seem that the two 
features are causally related. 

By simple phonetics, however, is meant not so much that the 
sounds of the language are soft and pleasing as that these sounds 
are clear-cut and distinct and full, and that the words resulting 
from the combination of these sounds are, so to speak, transparent 
and readily separable into their component parts. In such a lan- 
guage the component parts of a word are recognizable, whereas in 
a language possessing complex. phonetics they are so amalgamated 
as individually to be obscure, Of course, harshness and complexity 
are not necessanly always coéxistent; there can be and indeed 
there are phonetically simple languages which are quite harsh. 
But as a general rule simplicity and smoothness, and complexity 
and harshness, do actually occur together, 

Incorporation, syntactical cases, appositions and phonetics —it 
is in reference to these four fundamentally related features that the 
following classification of Californian languages has been primarily 
made, There are a number of other features, especially the occur- 
rence of a plural and of reduplication, on which material has been 
collected, and which have been given some consideration; but they 
all are of much Jess importance than the four related characteristics 
which have been enumerated, 

To aid in the consideration of the features above discussed, it 
may be said in anticipation that the languages of California appear 
to fall into three geographical groups. The first and largest group 
occupies the interior of the state. On the coast there are two 
smaller groups —a northerm and a southern. 


PHONETICS 

On the whole the Californian languages are smoother and softer 
than other American languages, Throughout the state there are 
only about four stocks that can be considered at all rough or diffi- 
cult in pronunciation. Three of these are the Yurok, the Wishosk, 
and the Hupa with its related Athabascan dialects; These lan- 
guages are spoken over a continuous area in the northwestern part 
of the state. The fourth language of this class is the Achomawi, 
of the Pit river region in the northeastern part of the state. This 
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language shows less phonetic difficulty or complexity than the 
three others. Shasta, which is possibly genctically related to 
Achomawi and which, territorially, lies between it and the Hupa- 
Yurok-Wishosk phonetic group, is less smooth than the remaining 
languages of the state. 

It will be observed that all these comparatively rough languages 
are sitttated in the extreme north of California and thus are nearest 
to the remarkably rough and harsh languages of the Columbia river 
and the North Pacific coast, such as Chinook and Selish. They 
fall far behind these, however, in their phonetic difficulty, Even 
when compared with North American languages in general, they 
are not notably rough. 

In comparigon with these few northern Californian languages, 
the remaining languages of the state must be characterized as soft. 
There are, however, sufficient differences among them to make them 
fall into two groups—one occupying the central part of the state 
and one the southern. There is not much difference between these 
two groups in point of mere smoothness ; the central group, how- 
ever, is distinguished by a certain phonetic distinctness, contrasting 
with some obscurity in the south. 

In the central group there are some remarkably vocalic and 
harmonious languages, such as Maidu and Wintun. There are 
others that are not so, Yuki explodes many consonants, and 
Pomo has a frequency of aspirated gutturals. All the languages of 
the group, however, are alike in being phonetically clear-cut, The 
syllables have a simple structure, and preserve their distinctness 
when joined. The elements of a compound word remain visible, 
being altered little or not at all by their juxtaposition." 

1 Examples showing variability of stemos in composition in Yurok and Wisheuk, uscd 
of tnvariability in Maidu amd Wana : 








VYvuox Wire Macy Yawa 
ato pelin rar fr bab- pwn 
wii- 2 ff deli va’ Lol fab ree po-dini 
adi-a fier rasa dad- ctype parton 
Ce ae | ; fests 

Examples of the distinctness of syllables as found in compound words in Languages 
of the cenutra] group ; 


MACH, —thtateeretet{ far! —=1 made (him) squeere (them) with (hin) feet (t-/a-fa- 
mofe-N-ie-st — with-feet-preas-together-causative-teme-T), sed hasnetotimeirn = after 
having made him carry (them) in a bundle om (Iris) shoulder (te-4a-ha-matef weir = 
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In the southern group these characteristics do not occur so 
prominently. Instead of the full simple sounds of the central re- 
gion, obscure sounds: are often found. Word elements are also less 
simple, and hence the structure of compound words is not so trans- 
parent as in the central group. Shoshonean is a fair example of 
this phonetic type. As has been said, however, none of the lan- 
guages of this area can in any sense of the word be called harsh. 

The northern phonetic group thus includes Athabascan, Yurok, 
Wishosk, and Achomawi. 

The central phonetic group includes Maiduw, Wintun, Yana, 
Yuki, Porno, Moquelumnan, Costanoan, Esselen, Washo, Chimariko, 
Karok, Lutuami, and Shasta, the last approximating the somewhat 
rough Achomawi. 

The southern phonetic group includes Shoshonean, Yuman, 
Chumash, Salinan, and Yokuts.' 

The distribution of these groups is shown in plate 11. Excepting 
the first, each of these three groups of languages extends over a 
continuows area." 


' The occurrence im California of some af the more uncommon sounds is the following : 

( (palatal /) is. found very prominently in Vurok, Wishosk, and Athabascan. It 
also octurs in Wintun, In the mouth « safler form occurs in Chumash and Salinan. 

wg (nasaliced £) hase scattering distribation it hes been found in Athuhasenn, 
Washo (where it is very frequent), Yokuts, and Moquelamnan, | 

Nasalived vowels cceur only in some dinlects of Voki, bul there they are abondant. 

a occurs only in Moquelumnan. 

Jf, which fa found in several languages near the Columbia river, but ia rare elsewhere 
in America, occurs only in Karok and Esselen. 

r has an irregular but continueus distributiow ard shows considerable difference in pra 
nuncistion, Ttoccervin Yurok, Wishosk, Karok, Chimariko, Shasta, Wintun, Yana, Poma, 
and Costancun, and in Shoshonesrs, It cccors in Chumash, Salinan, Yokuty, end Moque- 
lumnan in combination with certain consonants (ed, or), but og it ie never foued stand- 
ing alone in these languages, the combinations are more probably only specialized devekep- 
ments of such consouants rather than true anions of separate sounds of which one itr. 

Pand 0, tually more or lest chscure of impure, occur in @ contingous area com: 
prising Maida, Moquelumnan, Shoshone, Vokuts, and Chumash. 

"Below ure given three short specimens of texts, one from each of the above pho- 
netic groupe Vows 

Tomi ter LAs wi ey manuderan es tet. megiee meg” pel ABT formtibice’. 

Oaatsertihie mal idiim ama'm matioliam slim’ Ai’ mboids adie aya’ dachitvois, 
awelfem Aiaipe petrol Rial pebermeten bi‘ stioia ater'than mbit ein ro theca, 

Vowan (Momavn) | 

Miny’ mipdek myinymaipel Ade invmwad ite impepel oa lim'e inakso'a idaly! 
nythedweny* idawe's nytfan dim! @ dafpd asing ite kivaicim' abyae' a didomy, 


" 
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INCORPORATION. 

As to incorporation of the pronominal elements in the verb, 
three types may be distinguished: The first is complete and 
thorough incorporation both of the subject and object pronoun, 
the resulting form has been so solidified that the separate pro- 
nominal elements can no longer be distinguished with certainty or 
analyzed with any regularity —they have evidently become modi- 
fied by each other or by contact with other elements in the poly- 
synthetic verb, Eskimo and Jroquois are examples of this extreme 
type. The second type either is full and regular incorporation,— 
in which, however, the pronominal elements remain clear and 
unaltered, —or it is incomplete incorporation, in which case not all 
of the pronominal elements are included in the verb. Siouan and 
Nahuatl would belong to this class. The third class lacks incor- 
poration altogether, Lutuami is an example.’ 

All three of these types of incorporation occur in Californian lan- 
guages, furnishing another instance of the diversity that obtains in 
the linguistic relations of the state 

To the first type, that of most complete incorporation, belong, 
first: Athabasean, Yurok, and Wishosk. These three contiguous 
lanruages, it will be remembered, are similar in their phonetic char- 
acter, as indeed they are in most other features. In addition there 
are Achomawi, Shasta, and Yana. These six languages occupy a 
nearly continuous belt stretching across the northem part of the 
state, Of the six, Yana is the only one that is distinctly soft and 
smooth phonetically. 

The second class, that of less complete incorporation, is irregu- 
larly distributed, In the northern part of the state it includes 
Karok and Chimariko, which are both in contact with the fully in- 
corporating languages. In the south Chumash and Salinan, adja- 
cent languages, belong to this type. Still farther south, Yuman 

i An cecasional reduction of a pronoun to an enclitic, or even to an affix of » verb, 
does not render the language an incorporative one, These features occur in Lutuami, 
bat Gatachet properly calls the Lingnage non-inceorporative (Avgmart Judiens, pt. 1, 
pp. 418, 548), The muiter being oneof quantitative rather than of qualitative differ- 
ences, the bulk of cases, or the tendency of the language, must be cousidered rather than 
that o few cases be insisted on. 

1See Appendix A for examples. 
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must be reckoned of the same type. In the central portion of the 
state, Moquelumnan' and Washo belong to this class. 

The third, or non-incorporative class, includes Klamath, Maidu, 
Wintu, Yuki, Pomo, Costanoan, Esselen, Yokuts, and Shoshonean* 
The territory of this class is continuous. 

Plate 111 shows the occurrence of the three types of incorporation. 

Similar in nature to incorporation of subjective and objective 
pronominal elements in the verb, is incorporation of the possessive 
pronominal clement in the noun. Generally the two features 
occur, or are lacking, in the same languages. The only excep- 
tions are, on the one hand, Shasta and Achomawi, which are 
verbally highly incorporative, but have their possessive pronouns 
detached from the noun;* and on the other, Shoshonean, which 
does not seem to be incorporative in its verb, but affixes its posses- 
sive pronoun, With these exceptions the distribution of this form 
of incorporation is identical with that of verbal subjective-objective 
incorporation. 


SYNTACTICAL Cases 


Sudjective-Objective—It has been said that the presence of syn- 
tactical cases is characteristic of the languages of a large part of 
California. If the purpose of the subjective and the objective cases 





'Gatechet (dimer. Antig., vol. ¥, pp, 174-175) gives an incorporated form of the 
subject pronoun only. In northern Moquelumnan, at leat, there is unquestionable in- 
corporation of the objective as well as of the subjective pronoen. For instance: eteye~ 
mi-mta, see-thee-] > efeya-mi-fi, see-thee-we; srva-fe-r, seest-me-thot, 

FIn at least one of the Shoshooran dialects of California pronominal elements are in- 
timately combined with modal or other elements, and the resulting particles affixed to 
vera. ‘These particles, however, ore frequently affixed to 0 pronominal stem, or to an 
adverbial adjunct of the verb instead of to the verh ltself They may even be attached to 
any word in the sentence. While thin is undoubtedly a form of what is called incorpora- 
tion, somewhat analogous to the construction found in Selish, it differs considerably fram 
the pronominal Incorporation occurring in California, ond ineamoch wt the pronominal par 
ticles are separable from the verb, this condities of iructure may be regarded os the 
equivalent of the absence of incorporation claewhere in California. 

"it ty of some significance that Shasta and Achomawi are non-Incorporailre as to 
possessive pronouns, In most respects these Innguages belong to the central group. 
They difer from it only in somewhat rougher phonetics, and in « high development of 
rerb-incorporation, which ix altogether lacking from the other languages of the group, 
That, in spite of this verb-incorporation, they are without nouwn-incornces on, brings 
theen very much closer to the central group. 
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be merely to distinguish the subject from the object, it is obvious 
that one case-ending is sufficient, to whichever of the two nouns it 
be affixed, In not one of the twenty-two stocks of California are 
there found both a subjective and an objective case at the same time. 

A. subjective or nominative is found in three nearly contiguous 
stocks: Maidu, Achomawi, and Shasta. 

An objective or accusative case is found more frequently. It 
occurs in Lutuami, Wintun, Yuki, Costanoan, Moquelumnan, 
Yokuts, and Shoshonean. | 

If the occurrence of the two cases be combined, as may justifiably 
be done, since one is in effect the equivalent of the other, it will be 
seen that the regions where such a case is found comprise a con- 
tinuous area covering the entire state, with the following exceptions : 

1. An area in the northwest containing six territorially small 
stocks,? in all but one of which pronominal incorporation occurs. 

z. An area in the southwest containing the incorporating Chu- 
mash and Salinan stocks.* 

3. An area in the extreme south containmg Yuman, also incor- 
porative, 

4. The detached area occupied by the small Yanan stock, which 
also incorporates the pronominal elements. 

5. Another small isolated area occupied by Washo, which is 
also to some degree incorporative. 

Possesstve. — The families that use a possessive case are the 
same that use a subjective-objective case, with the following excep- 
Vn Maida this ease-ending is an ordinary subjective, being affixed to the subject 
irrespective of the outure of the verb. In Shasta-Achomawi this cose-ending i not 
wied on the subject of an intransitive verb, bet iy employed only when the verb bas an 
object. This case should therefore properly be called not subjective bot agentive, while 
the mnaffixed form of the noun is pot really so much an objective as a neutral or alsolute 
case, Examples; 

Mato (subjective = -)— 
eras dae Aas oo edo —man did dog hit. (The man hit the dog.) 
uni’ rie teobe — this dog will be hungry. 
Salas ( agentive == -deat }— 
a’ prada davai” Nevevig deri tei = dog bit woman. (The dog bit the woman. ) 
hit mpizea o/ poi = hungry this dog. Boosh gies peaadig 

#Vurok, Wishosk, Athzbascan, Karok, (Chimarike 

see Seat ec ne evar to this area, It yada whether it pomeased 
any syntactical caves, 
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tions: Pomo and Yana’ indicate neither subject nor object, but 
express the possessive relation by a case, On the other hand, Cos- 
tanoan, which has an objective,* lacks a possessive. 

If we consider the occurrence of any syntactical case, irrespec- 
tive of which one it may be, as compared with the total absence of 
cases, we find that out of twenty-two stocks in California, twelve or 
thirteen have at least one such case.* The remaining languages con- 
sist, first, of Yuman and Washo which are both partly extra-Cali- 
fornian; second, of Chumash and Salinan on the southern coast; 
and, last; of the small compact northwestern group, consisting of 
Yurok, Wishosk, Athabascan, Karok, and Chimarike. The distri- 
bution of syntactical cases is shown in plates rv and v. 


APPOSITIONS - 

Cases of material as opposed to formal significance, or apposi- 
tions, or locative and instrumental suffixes, however they may be 
called, are a prominent feature of Californian languages. It ap- 
pears that they are absent from only three stocks, namely, the 
Chumash and Salinan in the southwest — which, in other connec- 
tions, have previously been mentioned as standing apart from sur- 
rounding languages—and the otherwise isolated Yana. These 
three languages employ, instead of case-sufiixes, prepositions, that 
is, separate words placed before the noun.* 


1Yanu, which is otherwise entirely without cases, syntactical or local, forms a pos 
acakive in -é. Inaumuch as the possessive in northern Malda ix -2/, it seems probable 
thai this solitary Vana case le due to Maidu Influence. The northern Meidu -é¢ becomes 
-# in the south, and in the extreme south is Jost altogether, so that « amall portion of the 
Maida wock is without a pomessive cone, 
! According to Arroyo de la Cuesta, op, cit. 
*Inregard to Exselen, as mid above, the materia) extant is too insufficient to allow of 
a positive determination of the presence or absence of syntactical cases, 
' Examples VARA 
few’! reesei — in the house. 
ai ina = with a atick. 
CiuMasit 
aafoyo ma’ = on the house. 
framwtoe ox3¢ — with a stone, 
fiigdin_matcrver — in the basket. 
SUALINAN 
fddy fecaan — in the basket, 
fee Sabet — on the mountain. 
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The range of ideas expressed by these appositions ts quite wide. 
An instrumental is almost universal. Locatives, of course, make 
up the majority of the suffixes. Besides a general locative some 
of the most frequently occurring are inessive, superessive, introes- 
sive, ablative, and terminative. Besides these, comitatives, simila- 
tives, partitives, and suffixes expressing similar ideas, are found.’ 

In the northwestern (Hupa-Yurok) region this feature seems to 
be less developed than elsewhere, The distribution of appositions 
is shown in plate v1. 





PLURAL AND REDUPLICATION 

On the whole, the existence of a plural in nouns is not a com- 
mon feature of Californian languages. Roughly, the absence of a 
plural is characteristic of the northern part of the state. North of the 
latitude of San Francisco, Lutuami has a reduplicating distnbutive, 
Washo a curious final reduplication, probably distributive rather than 
plural; and Yuki a not very prominent plural. All the remaining 
languages are without a plural. South of this latitude, however, 
the reverse is the case. Besides Yuman, which in this respect as 
in most others stands isolated, Yokuts is the only language of this 
part of the state that has neither a well-marked plural nor a dis- 
tributive, The occurrence of a plural is shown in plate vit. 

Several of the languages that have been given as lacking a 
plural show plural forms fora very few substantives, mostly words 
denoting human beings. Thus, in Maidu the words for woman, 
husband, child, and dog have been found to have a plural, but only 
these? Of course a few sporadic occurrences of this sort do not 
give the language a plural. There seems to be a tendency in 
languages the world over to give to words denoting human beings 
a plural more frequently than to other words. Conversely, inani- 
mate nouns are often excepted where there 15 a plural. 

Reduplication of nouns to indicate a plural, distributive, or col- 





tee Appendix B for comparative table of syntactical cases and appositions 

‘Similarly in Yokuts only words denoting haman beings, and in Karok a few terms 
of relationship, have as yet boen found ta show a plural, The few Maida terme pos- 
sexsing a plural also have a dual. ‘The affines wed to express thin dual and plural are 
the ame that are wéed to indicate them in pronouns and demanstratives. 
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lective is generally absent from Californian languages.' It is found 
in Shoshonean, Washo, and Lutuami, but the only purely Califor- 
nian language that shows it i; Chumash, which is in contact with 
Shoshonean.* Reduplication is a very important feature in Selish, 
and of more northern languages of the Pacific coast (Wakashan 
and Tsimshian); in Klamath, which is adjacent to Shoshonean : in 
Piman and Aztecan, which are thought to be related to Shoshonean, 
and in other Mexican languages. There is thus a long and nearly 
continuous area from southern Alaska to southern Mexico, along 
the watershed of the continent, in which this feature occurs, while 
in the greater part of the continent to the cast it is rare. This 
belt of reduplication virtually surrounds California, but has practi- 
cally not affected it. The absence of reduplication is a character- 
istic of California. 
Mixon Features 

There are a number of features which occur too rarely in 
Californian languages or have not enough bearing on the general 
structure of a language to be of much consequence in a classifica- 
tion, but which present points of interest that warrant their brief 
consideration, 

Oval, — A few Californian languages show 4 dual in the pro- 
noun. These are the contiguous Maidu, Washo, and Wintun in 
the north, and the contiguous Yokuts. and Chumash in the south. 
The existence of a dual in the pronoun ts apparently not causally 
connected with the existence of a plural in the noun, for Maidu and 
Yokuts possess a pronominal dual but lack a plural in nouns, while 

"Gnly « substantival redupticatiqn ly referred to. ‘There is scarcely « language in 
America, excep! Eskimo, in which reduplication of the werh, usually to express iteration 
or a sitnilat ides, does not occur. Nouns which in their tormal form are duplicated 
(Rurok; metic-netic, hog; Maidu: gasgari, bluojay) are found jn many Californian 
languages, but of course are Hot instances af formal reduplication, Very often the du. 
plication seems to be onomatopertic. Adjectives are aleo often found duplicated in thede 
normal form (Achomawi: strats’ stsafritji, rongh ; ayadsdydincdil, elastic), Such duplica- 
ton, of ecurue, cocun Gutside of California, as for instance in Chincok. 


'Maidu shows « few cases of distribative reduplication, analogous to its scattering 
Ploras, Examples : 
run, rier. ‘aire, tivers, every tiver. 
jaa, mountain. Finaneaate, mountuins, every mountain, 


i, dog. iis, thoes, every dog, 
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Salinan and Yuki, which have a plural, lack the pronominal dual 
altogether, so far as is known,’ 

Gender —The distinction of sex in the pronoun is a feature that 
marks certain languages of Oregon and the coast to the north 
(Chinook, Kalapuya, Selish). It is found nowhere in California 
except among the Pomo,* 

Sex Differences. — Yana shows a remarkable difference in the 
words used by men and women." No other language m California 
possesses this feature,‘ which thus becomes another piece of evi- 
dence illustrating the isolation of Yana. 

Demoustratives. —Some of the languages of the state have twa 
demonstratives, some three. Nowhere is there any evidence of 2 
high development and consequent syntactical use of the demon- 
stratives such as occurs in Kwakiutl and to a less extent in other 
languages of the north Pacihe coast, 

Tt would seeta that the presence of the dual is in some way connected with » ten- 
dency to systen ating the personal prancrss. [eal the languages where it occurs the three 
Examples (the Yokuts farm. «dren being possessives) : 

Wau Winrus 





fimt Vv CuvMasu 

| t ek. aa mime é 
Singular wid rnd mie , 

3 mont ft ry ! 

ft Maat tt med wisigin his 
Chua | 2 tn dana meet movnnngrin pu 

3 seus pri comrngin eit 

1 erences muy eg ity 
Maral 2. Bt tia weite rina pi 

3 mibiem pute amnah f 


1Pomo, Kulanapo dialect : he, wif she, wat: him, wital; her, minal, 
* Examples : 


Mave Rrekares : Fewace Sreanina . 
wittebtindja, | om rumning, muni. “ya” reel y. 
Ja} Lie ma, T om whipping you. deed Leet! oe. 
ni'#wasinadja, | wm going away. dtwsetrimats, 
pe'ee, Indion. ya. 
meer i! ead, aut wna" 
and, | fire. wm 
fea, a atick, (fs 


‘Terms of relationship among any California. tribes are different for men and for 
women mpesking, wa ii the case threnygheut America and in clher continents. This’ di- 
tinction iy evidently tmule 26 frequently by primitive peoples because the relatiouship 
itself’ is to them different a: ihe sex is different; whereas the distinction in Yana is « 
linguistic one, 
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Lexical Siminarrtres 


It happens in California, as elsewhere, that occasionally two 
neighboring but unrelated languages have a few words in common, 
owing presumably to borrowing of one from the other. Such loan- 
words, however, are not frequent nor widespread enough to call for 
special attention. ‘The words for ‘ dog’ are an exception, These, 
in at least a dozen Californian stocks, are $0 similar that there can 
be no question that they are only vanant forms of one common 
word." | 

The roots for ' food" or ‘eat' also show considerable similarity 
ina number of languages? In several languages the word for 
‘salmon ' is derived from the root for ‘ eat’ or * food." “These lan- 
Buages, excepting one, the Yuki, are all in the northwestern part of 
the state, where salmon was’ more distinctly the staple food than 
elsewhere, Similar identities in derivation and composition of words 
may probably be expected in other cases between stocks whose 
lexical clements themselves are distinct. 

The pronominal roots of the first and second persons of Calj- 
fornian languages show many similarities. As regards the first 
person, nine of the twenty-two stocks have # as-the primary ele 
ment of the pronoun and four others have & Ac regards the 
pronoun of the second person, » is the root of eighteen of the 


—=ae Se — 





‘Similar wort for dog are: Yorok, fe: Chimarilon, sliety 2 Wintun, fete, 
mfet, mabe Vous, cue, ceca; Maida, i, tus Washo, sabe (-7eta in. componl- 
tion}; Moquelumnan, favde > Costanoen, wutrn, mates: Salinan, ofe» Chumash, 
Autres (-g90 in compesition): Vokuts, frre (Ae in another dialect). Shoshonean 
sorta (Ute\, and Nahuatl sitet (chicks) may be the same word, . 

"Similar roots far eat ate: Salinan, dew: Exelon, 2m > Costanoan, ere; Moqne- 
lumman | Chumteya), aa, (Talatal) és > Wintun, bap Vuki, dow» Chimarike, Aan, 
yes; Achomawi (Hat Creek), am, Karok, ear: Washo, ravi, 


* Yuki, der seats, dare. 
Yuruk, mney, nie part, 
Chimarika, Aamern, prema, moral, 
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stocks.'! These correspondences seem very remarkable. The phe- 
nomenon, however, is not specifically Californian, for it has been 
noted that the majority of American languages have either » or m 
or both for the roots of their pronouns, 

CLASSIFICATION * 

In combining a consideration of the structural features that have 
been separately discussed, in order to form a classification of the 
languages of the state, Yuman must be omitted, This language, 
which belongs only in very small part to California, shows very 
little resemblance to any language in the state. It is true that 
Shoshonean and Athabascan are also very widely spread extra- 
Californian stocks, but they are both in contact, territorially, with a 
large number (seven or eight) of distinctly Californian languages, 
while Yuman is detached from all of them, being contiguous, within 
the state, only with Shoshonean. On @ priori grounds Yuman 
might therefore be expected to have little in common with the mass 
of Californian languages, and inasmuch as this is the case, it may 
be omitted from the present consideration. 

The remaining twenty-one linguistic stocks of the state seem to 
fall into the three groups that have been previously indicated. 

The southwestern group comprises Chumash and Salinan. No 
other languages can be positively assigned to it. Yokuts is dis- 
tinctively of the Maidu type, and the same is true of Costanoan and 
probably of Esselen. Moquelumnan shows resemblance to this 
group in some points, but is geographically isolated from it; more- 
over, it has at least as much affinity with Maidu. This group must 
therefore be considered to consist of only two languages. Chumash 


fa | satteadliditlsl 


or. Hil sa maaan mize rar 0 so mm 
pronoun of the first person in Yuki is ap, #1, and an, In Chumash it is 2 ie compoaition 
and mei when independent, Im Yamen it is either vocally lacking or expressed by my. 

#See plate 11, 
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The northwestern group occupies the northwestern comer of 
the state. Its territory is about as confined'as that of the southern 
group, but the number of stocks comprised in it is larger, being 
ive. These are the closely similar Yurok and Wishosk: with Ath- 
abascan; Karok; and Chimariko. Karok and Chimariko show the 
type of the class less clearly than the other members of the group, 
For convenience Yurok may be taken as the type of this group. 

The central group with its subdivisions includes all the remain- 
ing languages except Yana and perhaps Washo, and is therefore 
most characteristic of the state as a whole. Maidu ts an excellent 
type of this group. fn the north, Shasta and Achomawi, on account 
of more involved phonetics and verbal incorporation, must be 
regarded as forming a somewhat distinct subgroup. In the south, 
Moquelumnan, on account of the presence of incorporation and 
other features, must be regarded for the present as showing another 
subtype.' The languages of the central group accordingly are 
Maidu, Lutuami, Wintun, Yuki, Pomo, Costanoan, Esselen, Yokuts,. 
Shoshonean ; and, less distinctively, Shasta, Achomawi, Moquelum- 
nan, and possibly Washo, 

Yana shows so few similarities to other languages that it cannot 
be included in any group. 

The characteristics of the three froups are as follows: 

Southiwestern or Chumash ‘yp¢* Pronominal incorporation, well 
developed plural, lack of syntactical cases, use of prepositions 
instead of case-appositions, and a not very simple phonetic system, 

Northwestern or Vurok Ope: Systematic pronominal incorpora-~ 
tion, total lack of a plural, lack of syntactical cases, presence of ma- 
terial cases, and phonetics that are more or less rough and involved. 


tinct, simple, and soft phonetics. 

It will be noted that the Great Athabascan family has been 
included in one group of minor Californian languages, and similarly 

''The position of Moguelumtan tuiat be ‘eft somewhat uncertain because it in 25 yet 
undetermined whether this language and Coatanoan form One Mock or iwa, If they 
ehoald prove to he Genetically related, the combined Mutsun family, om sccount of the 
decided nimilanty of Costanonn t6 the Maida type added to the partial resemblance of 
Moquelumnan, woald shqnestonably fall inte the central group, 
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Shoshonean with another, It should not be assumed that the 
languages of the northwestern group have all acquired their char- 
acteristics through the influence of Athabascan. There has pos- 
sibly been considerable influence exerted by Athabascan on the con- 
tituous languages of the northwestern part of the state, but it is 
equally probable that these languages have affected the branch of 
Athabascan with which they have been in contact. It is not yet 
known how far Hupa and other Californian Athabascan dialects are 
modified from the Athabascan of other parts of America, nor 
whether the modifications are in the direction of characteristics pos- 
séssed by the other languages of northwestern California. Analo- 
gously with Shoshonean in its contact with Maidu and other Calj- 
fornian languages. 

It must also be borne in mind that the classification given has 
been made only for California. Shoshonean, for instance, may have 
much closer affinities with a group of languages elsewhere ; it is 
asserted only that in so far as Shoshonean is a Californian language, 
and in so far as it has similarities with Californian languages, it 
belongs to the Maidu class. The question of whether its Califor- 
nian or its Mexican: structural correspondences are greater has of 
course not been touched upon, even by implication. 

A third inference that must not be made is, that if any language 
elsewhere be similar to either of these two great stocks, Athabascan 
or Shoshonean, it is therefore similar to the corresponding group of 
Californian languages, Thus Kootenay (Kitunaha) has been declared 
to be structurally much like Shoshonean ;" but it does not follow 
that it is at all like Maidu or Wintun. Different principles of com- 
parison and classification may have been used in comparing Sho- 
shonean with Kootenay and in comparing Shoshonean with Californian 
languages, In the present systematization for California, pronom- 
ina] incorporation and syntactical cases and similar charactenstics 
have been made the basis of classification ; for other parts of North 
America other features, such as nominal ticdlsetaibe and redupli- 
cation and monosyllabic structure, might be the important ones to 
consider. The mere fact that any extra-Californian language is 
similar to either Shoshonean or Athabascan, does not, then, by any 

VA. F. Chamberlin In Report B.A. AS, 1892, p. $89. 
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means, make it necessary that it is similar to any group of Califor- 
nian languages. | 
Comparisons between the languages of California, as a whole, 
and those of any neighboring area, can be made only in one direc- 
tion. To the west is the ocean, and to the south and east there ex- 
tend, for long distances, only the Yuman and Shoshonean (including 
the perhaps related Piman) stocks, above discussed. To the north, 
however, the linguistic diversity of California is continued into Ore- 
gon, and here, wherever there is material, comparisons may be made. 
Of the eleven linguistic stocks of Oregon, three — Athabascan, 
Lutuami, and Shoshonean — occur in California and have already 


been considered. Of two others, Takilman and Kusan, both in the 
southern part of the state, nothing whatever is known morphologi- 


cally, This leaves six stocks more or less available for comparizon : 
Sahaptin, Chinook, Kalapuyan, Yakonan, Waiilatpuan, and Selish, 
Sahaptin,' as has been said, is morphologically similar to Lutuami 


and Maidu, and therefore bears resemblance to the central group of 


California, It is not contiguous to Lutuami nor to Maidu, but is 


connected with them by an: intervening area of Shoshonean. Chi- 


nook* is of a very different type. It is characterized by thorough 
incorporation, lack of cases, an article important in the sentence 
Structure, pronominal sex-gender, and a very rough phonetic: sys- 
tem. Kalapuyan® shows several similar features. Yakonan also 


appears to belong to the same general type.t Waiilatpuan, accord- 


ing to scanty material collected by one of the authors, appears fo 
be morphologically intermediate between Chinook and Sahaptin, 
but to incline probably to the Chinook type, Selish,’ finally, is 
also unlike the Californian languages. Its specialized and difficult 
phonetics, high development of reduplication and its substantival 
suffixes do not occur in California, It therefore appears that, be- 
yond Sahaptin, no languages outside of California belong to any of 

Trams, Ams, Eth, Soc., vol. 1, Pandony (Shen, Library Am. Ling., vol. 80}. 
Hale in G2 S, Apt, A aped., vol, vis. 


* Boas in Am. Anth., 1893, vol, vi, pp. 55-65. Swanton in 4m. 4nd. (6, &, 
tg00, val. 11, pp. 199-238. 

* Hale, op. cit., vol. vil, p. 564, Gatsehet in Meg. Am, fit, vol. 1, po 167: 

* According to the information of Dr Livingston Farrand. 

* Hous tn Lip #. A, A, S., 1890, pp. 679-688. Mengarini, Gram, Zing. Sal. 
(Shea, Litrary Am. Ling, vol, 11}, | 
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the groups that have been established in California, unless the two 
as yet unknown languages of the coast of southern Oregon — Takil- 
man and Kusan —should prove to have similarities. 

It is interesting to note that the linguistic classification that has 
heen made is corroborated to-a considerable extent by differences of 
culture in the several. groups in question. The small group of five 
stocks in northwestern California, constituting a well-marked lin- 
guistic type, are distinct in culture also, All the tribes of this 
region possess a specialized culture which differs from that of the 
rest of the state in the development of art, the extensive use of 
canoes, the importance of salmon as a food, in the strong develop- 
ment which ideas of property have exerted on social conditions, and 
the character of their ceremonies and of their myths. 

The central group, on the other hand, though showing more 
variation in culture, is nevertheless quite clearly distinguished by 
the general absence of the canoe, the great dependence on the 
acorn for food, the extreme development of the use of feathers for 
ceremonial and other purposes, by the myths, and by ceremonial 
organizations stich as the Secret Society of the Maidu. The wide- 
spread custom of cremation and of the annual ceremony of the 
“ Burning ” for the dead are also characteristic of this group. 

The southwestern group is too little known to warrant much reli- 
ance on any cultural corroboration of linguistic groupings, It would 
seem, however, that it possessed several disting: ishing features, such 
as rather remarkable development of the canoe, considerable de- 
pendence on fish for food, and perhaps a rather special type of art, 
particularly in carving. ; 

It seems, therefore, that cultural groupings coincide more or less 
with linguistic grouping. 

A principle that appears prominently in the facts that have been 
presented is that of territorial continuity of characteristics. A fea- 
ture is rarely found in only ene language, When it does occur in 
several stocks, as is usually the case, these are not scattered at 
random and more or less detached from each other, but generally 
form a continuous or nearly continuous area, however irregular its 
outline may be. This principle applies as well to types of lan- 
guages as to single charactenstics. 
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The principle of territorial continuity of types, however, shows. 
an exception, In southern central California, Yokuts and Moque- 
lumnan occupy positions such that, if they were. interchanged, the 
continuity of type would be greater. Yokuts linguistically belongs 
clearly to the Maidu type; while Moquelumnan, which separates it 
geographically from Maidu, shows certain resemblances to Chu- 
mash and Salinan, with which Yokuts isin contact. In addition, You 
kuts is divided; a fragment of the stock lies north of the main body, 
nearly in contact with the Maidu. Moquelumnan is also divided 
territorially, the smaller portion of the stock occupying a detached 
arca on the coast immediately north of San Francisco, The uncer- 
tainty of the relationship between Moquelumnan and Costanoan 
makes the situation more complicated. It seems to be also generally 
assumed that the Shoshoneans are comparative newcomers in the 
state and have pressed upon the southern and eastern flank of the 
Yokuts. Altogether it is evident that there has been some shifting 
of population in the part of the state about San Joaquin valley. 

In the north, territorial continuity is not interrupted, but Yana 
forms an isolated islet, so to speak, having virtually no linguistic 
resemblances with ity neighbors, In fact, it is not known to have 
afhliations anywhere. 

If the scattering indications of movements be compared, it is 
found that the latter have been generally in a north and south line, 
parallel to the coast. Yokuts has affinities to the north, and its two 
fragments lie in a north and south line. The Yuki territory con- 
sists of three areas, one south of the others. The Athabaseans 
are distributed in a north and south direction. Yana and Moquelum- 
nan do not present decided indications of movement in any diree- 
tion. So far as there js evidence, accordingly, it points to a general 
north and south direction for the movements within the state, 

Such movements of stocks, however, become rather inconspic- 
uous if we regard the state asa whole, and th tabili 





instability should, on the whole, be characteristic of the thes of 
California is only natural from the fact that they fall intoa few com- 
pact and continuous groups. 
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Hura (ATHABASCAN) Oxnsective Conyucation. 


fuxtit = [ew thee, 
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Cuumase Onjecrive Coxjucatton (Sincunar). 
inwe = kill, 














Seky me thee. him, 
I A-intwe-lin b-imtwoe 
thou prtaime-(-i¢ p-intwe 
he s-tnttered-rf i mi tee Ji s-intteg 


Your: Ogjecrive Coxjucation (Six6uLar). 











Aa wit = = | 
I | | a"p mis noua | ap na” wit’ 
thou wel if ma eotted | rie ate ™ cere tee 
he  aa™atted wees meus Ter tee Crime rn | 
Yoxwurs Onjecriye Coxyucation (Sincunar). 
‘tihin= saw. 





thee, 














I B. tithin namam éithin na 

thou ‘thin wana endhine ma 

he chin nan cithin maw ihn ; 

Mamw Onyective ComJUGATION. 
yok = strike. 

i [hon ai had min yokon nikai maye ken 
= thou | mi Aano nik yo- wi hang rok 
Fi he riven intl yoo | mom a min yokon | mom a maye yokon 

- wes [yokun ntsamaias min yokon aisamimtias move yehon 
: afte | mimamaiaine nih | UCT om moe yokon 


yz) mosami ‘nit. yohen| mosams win Joka meres moye yoken 

. 1 Lreton nisemaies min Fyokon | —misemaies maye yokon | 
ay mtemnlencs ph mitered, move yoko 
* they | mopam nik yokon stopaoms wri hokon | mejicand ape Siskel | 


Vetp aris tt also contracted to one werd, ans, 
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Main Onjective Conxyvcarion. —Coafinwed. 


yok = strike, 










them z. 








| mt Aat mosa ote 
= Arr . 

& thou | av Aano nisa pokon mi hane mesa yokon 
“he | mont a nisa yoRor mom a masa yebon 
we 2 | nisdmaias mosd 

yokon 
E ye 2 | mimanaiame misa MUMIA Mesa 
= on yoken 


mn masa’ miosa r yoton 


| nesentes whos 


| |i Aad mime yokon nt har mapa yokon 
mut kano mopa vokor 
i eee mom a mop yukon 
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SHEET-COPPER FROM THE MOUNDS IS NOT NECES- 
SARILY OF EUROPEAN ORIGIN’ 


fy CLARENCE B. MOORE 


(Wirn Discussion ny J. D. McGurxe, F_ W. Pursam, 
axnp Grornce A. Dorsey) 


InTRODUCTION 


Some years ago I included in the Second Part of my “ Certain 
Sand Mounds of the St. Johns river, Florida,” which appeared in 
the Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, a 
paper on objects of copper found in aboriginal mounds, In this paper, 
where the matter is gone into much more fully than T have space to 
devote to it here, it was shown by many analyses that much of the 
copper of the mounds, including sheet-copper, was native copper, 
and much purer than copper which is recovered from ores by smelt- 
ing and especially from the arsenical, sulphide ores of Europe, which, 
treated by the earlier smelting processes, produced a very impure 
article indeed. From this, then, it was evident that objects made 
from this pure copper were made by the aborigines from native 
copper, and not from copper furnished by the whites, since, a5 we 
have said, all European copper obtained by smelting was very im- 
pure and in Europe there is no supply of native copper sufficient for 
commercial purposes. 

In view. of this, the conclusion that the aborigines were making 
and using objects of copper, including sheet-copper, before the 
coming of the whites, seemed hard to avoid, and, in point of fact, it 
was almost universally accepted. Of the two persons who, in pn- 

‘This paper | which was read before a meeting of Seetian H of the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Seience, held at Washington, December 30, 1902) has been 
mibmilited to Dr H, F. Keller, Professor of Chemistry at the Central High School, Phil- 
adelphia, and long a specialist in analyses ol copper, who writes that be has ** not been 
able to detect any statement in regard to either compesition or extraction of copper which 
would seem to require revision of correction."” Prof, James Douglus, the authority on 
with interest your paper, and thoroughly agree with all you say." 

27 
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vate letters, wrote in opposition to the conclusion arrived at, one 
frankly admitted his inability to draw conclusions from analyses, 
while the other, by stating that copper ore and native copper were 
practically the same because the difference between them was only 
a chemucal one, indicated a lack of ability to form intelligent opposi- 
hon, 

The matter of the pre-Colunibian use of copper, including sheet- 
copper, would have been considered as settled without further dis- 
cussion had it not been that Mr J. D, McGuire, in his interesting 
and exhaustive memoir, “Pipes and Smoking Customs of the 
American Aborigines" (page 523 ¢f al,),' seemed to regard copper 
in use among the aborigines to be necessarily of European proven- 
ance. This opinion, in a publication under government AUSPICES, 
may be considered to reopen the question, especially as Mr Mc- 
Guire (page 479), in quoting some of my reports on southern 
mounds, inadvertently makes it appear that copper met with by me 
was found under circumstances indicating its provenance from Euro-. 
pean sources, 

Mr McGuire says: 

“Mr Clarence H. Moore found at Fairview, Camden county, Georgia, 
4 foot below the surface in a mound, a deposit of calcined human bones 
beneath a local layer of oyster shells, and associated with the bones 
Was € sheet-copper omament with refouss? decorations. He refers 
also to four rings found on the finger of a skeleton at Madisonville, 
Ohio, by Professor Putnam, which were made from bands of sheet-copper. 
Besides finding a copper finger-ring in 2 mound near Woodbine, Georgia, 
and also a portion of a disc of copper in a mound in McIntosh county, 
Georgia, which was carbonated through, Mr Moore also found an eight. 
inch copper celt in a mound north of Creighton island, Georgia." 

‘Such objects are said to be usually found near the surface, and 
polychrome and other glass beads were found in the mounds at a depth 
of two feet with human remains on Or near the surface.‘ 4 

[shall now explain more fully the cases cited by Mr MeGui 


Report of thy US. Nadiomel Mereeene for 18q7. 
* Certain Aboriginal Mounds of the Georgia Cost, Journal of the Academy af Nat- 
eral Scirwees of Philadelphia, x1, p. 1o, 1Byy, 

Ider, pp. 43, £4, 25, 41, Philadelphia, 1897, 

‘Idem, pp. 14, 23, 66, Philadelphia, 1897. 
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The mound at Fairview, where sheet-copper was found one foot 
below the surface, was but two feet eight inches high. No object 
distinctly of European manufacture was present in this mound. 

The mound at Woodbine was four fect nine inches high, With 
the exception of buttons with a recent, intrusive burial, and a single 
glass bead “on or just beneath the surface, at a considerable dis- 
tance from any burial,’ nothing unquestionably of European pro- 
venance was present in this mound. Associated with human 
remains, each a foot and a half from the surface, were ornaments 
of sheet-copper. Two feet from the surface, in place on a finger- 
bone, was-a ring wrought from a band of sheet-copper. 

The mound at the northern end of Creighton island was a sort 
of cemetery extending over 100 feet by 116 feet. The maximum 
height was about three feet, and certain interments, in pits, were 
three feet deeper still. Though two hundred and twenty skeletons 
were met with, no object of European make was found. The cop- 
per chisel —the only copper found here —lay with a burial in a pit, 
tiearly six feet from the surface. 

It will be seen by these details that the instances cited do not 
prove a European provenance for the copper found, and,in addition, 
I may say that among the many scores of mounds I have de- 
molished, I have met with a number of large mounds where copper, 
including sheet-copper, associated only with objects purely aborig- 
inal, lay from bottom to top, so that it would seem hardly fair to 
Say that copper is usually met with near the surface of mounds. 

I shall now try to prove my contention that copper met with in 
the mounds is not necessarily of European origin, and, as shect-cop- 
Per would seem to be more difficult for the aborigines to produce 
than other objects of copper, I shall bring forward proofs in relation 
to sheet-copper mainly, for if it can be shown that much of the 
sheet-copper of the mounds is native copper and consequently of 
aboriginal make, the origin of other objects of native copper may be 
taken for granted, 

ASSOCIATION 

I have written elsewhere that objects in mounds, like persons, 
are known by the company they keep, and the more mounds one 
Opens the more one becomes convinced of this fact, 
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When one opens a mound which was made after contact of its 
makers with the white man, one is likely to realize that fact by the 
nature of many of the objects found in that mound. Lead, glass, 
carthenware with a glaze, pewter, iron (except meteoric iron), and 
brass are distinctly of European provenance and are found in 
abundance in mounds whose makers have had an opportunity to 
acquire them from the whites; and here it may be said that much 
of the so-called copper from post-Columbian mounds is in reality 
brass — most, if not all, of the so-called copper kettles are brass, 
and much so-called aheet-copper is brass, though, of course, some 
sheet-copper was. furnished the aborigines by white men, but this 
copper, by its component parts as shown by analysis, is just as 
distinctly European as the other articles in the list given above. 

On the other hand, when one demolishes-a mound of any Size, 
and, after the exercise of the utmost care. among many objects met 
with finds nothing of European provenance, it would seem safe 
to infer that the mound was completed before intercourse with 
Europeans began. 

Among the great number of mounds I have leveled in the 
south, there have been a considerable number in which sheet-copper 
has been associated with objects of aboriginal make, from the 
bottom to the top, and these mounds have vielded nothing dis- 
tinctly European. Among mounds of this class | may cite the 
great Shields mound, near the mouth of St Jobns river, Florida - 
the famous mound known as Mt Royal, Florida; and the large 
mound on Tick island, near St Johns river, in the same state, full 
accounts of which have appeared in my reports published by the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. Does it seem pos- 
sible that the aborigines, trading with whites, should obtain from 
them sheet-copper only, or that, obtaining articles of different kinds, 
they should select only sheet-copper to put into these mounds and 
carelully exclude all other foreign articles ? 


Resunts or ANAtyses 


Before giving results of analyses of copper, it may be well to 
remind those who have not made-a specialj y of this subject that, 
m copper analyses, a difference of a unit or two, as in. the case of 
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the barometer, amounts to a great deal, Copper, for instance, con- 
taining two percent of impurities isa very impure article indeed. 

Results of analyses of native copper, which results coincide 
with analyses of most of the copper from the mounds, differ as 
greatly from analyses of copper furnished to the aborigines by the 
whites, smelted from the arsenical, sulphide ores found in Europe, 
as day does from night. 

Here is the result of an analysis of sheet-copper from Mt Royal, 
made by A. R, Ledoux, M.S., Ph.D: 


Copper TTR LLVLLCL ee L Tit See eee se gg.85 percent. 
SENG oLivcepactvahwtvyentateeresandercrinte GER 
LTO ode vedancGeadsendech veueprveressassqun trace. 


Sheet-copper from the Grant mound, according to the analysis 
of Ledoux & Co;, showed - 


Copper... reed ee ee Terr Tritt 9.730 percent, 
THOT ocean oe cots Uaseldaavenainedsbrahsetan SOE 
VEL dis cah badebiwad te OOS 86 


In a mound near » lice. Pike county, Ohio, Mr Gerard Fowke 
found a certam quantity of sheet-copper which was 99.9130. per- 
cent pure, 

Now let us consider analyses of copper unquestionably obtained 
irom the whites by aborigines. 

[ am indebted to David Boyle, Esq., of the Ontario Arche- 
ological Museum, for a fragment of copper taken by him from a 
grave of the Tobacco Hurons, with articles of European origin, 
which yielded to analysis: 

CODRET, ao aieissiererstianitice peterteacsee Q5.979 percent, 

Impurities present were silver, iron, earl antimony, 
cobalt, and lead, 

Lead was used in former smelting processes in Europe, but is 
hot found in native copper. This presence of lead in European 
copper until recent times, and the absence of lead from native 
copper, are practically another final test; for if it is shown that 
much of the copper of the mounds does not contain lead, it is 
evident that this copper is native copper, to which Europeans did 
not have access at that time. 
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It must be bome in mind, however, in testing copper for the 
presence of lead, that sulphuric acid itself often contains lead, and 
that before making important analyses the sulphuric acid to be used 
must itself be tested, without regard for the statement of the manu- 
facturer. This point cannot be too strongly emphasized. 

Copper rivets from an Iroquois brass kettle, Fleming, N. ¥., 
showed copper 97.03 percent, and as impunities, lead, silver, iron, 
cobalt, nickel, arsenic, antimony, and bismuth, 

A sheet-copper ornament found by me near Montgomery, Ala., 
in a mound which contained many articles of European origin, an- 
alyzed by Dr H. F. Keller, yielded: copper 97.425 percent and 
ponderable quantities of lead, silver, bismuth, antimony, arsenic, iron, 
and nickel. 

Here we see the great list of impurities which appear in copper 
admittedly smelted from. the arsenical, sulphide ores of Europe, and 
this was the only kind of copper Europeans possessed in those 
days. 

Although at the present time, in Europe, copper is smelted by 
improved processes to yield a high percentage of the pure metal, 
yet ponderable quantities of many impurities still remain in it, 
Analyses of modern German (Mansfeld) copper give 99.2 percent 
fo 99.5 percent of the pure metal and ponderable quantities of silver, 
gold, arsenic, antimony, bismuth, lead, iron, cobalt, nickel. sulphur, 
and oxygen. | 

In conclusion, then, I make the following offer to those who 
contmue to maintain that all the sheet-copper from aboriginal 
mounds is of European origin, or to: cite the presence of sheet- 
copper with objects in mounds irrespective of the degree of purity 
of the copper, as a proof of the European origin of these. objects. 
I will furnish sheet-copper from aboriginal mounds in Ohio and in 
Florida, in which mounds no object distinctly of European make was 
met with, and will name-an expert to analyze the copper in conjunc- 
ton with anexpert named by the other side, that this matter may be 
settled, if it is not settled already, 

I doubt not that those who have carefully followed this paper will 
agree with me that the results of analysis will show a copper not 
only far purer than any that can have been smelted from the 
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arsenical, sulphide ores of Europe by the imperfect processes of the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, and ¢ighteenth centuries, but wall 
give, moreover, a far shorter list of impurities than copper that is 
smelted in Europe even at the present day. 


DISCUSSION BY JOSEPH D, McGUIRE 


The paper just read js apparently due largely to my suggestion 
that the sheet-copper found by Mr Moore in the sand mounds of 
Florida owed its origin to European influences. The two volumes 
issued by him illustrative of two winters! labor in Florida are works 
any one could well be proud of; the illustrations are most excellent, 
and from them we are. able to judge fairly well what the objects 
themselves are, and what their ornamentation, whether that of a 
period of savagery: or of civilization. 

I have been invited by Mr Moore to give my views on. the 
subject, and I do so with great pleasure, as it is one of more than 
ordinary interest to archeology and to archeologists. 

The articles found by Mr Moore consist largely of objects of 
extremely thin sheet-copper, embossed and ormamented commonly 
by repouss? work of dots, lines, or curves, and of certain pieces 
thinly overlaying objects of wood, etc; The thinness of this sheet- 
copper may be judged from the specimen I now present, which was 
sent to me by Mr Moore some years since. 

It will not be questioned that the metal found is of wonderful 
uniformity if it belongs to a pre-Columbian period and owes its on- 
gin to a people living ina pure age of stone and of savagery. Its 
thinness cannot be comrpared with anything found elsewhere in the 
Americas, unless it be with certain objects found in the mounds of 
Ohio, The technical skill necessary to produce such material is of 
no mean order, and we are not accustomed to place the primitive 
Floridian in the human family above the average in culture of the 
American Indian as he was first found by Europeans. Had there 
been a people producing such objects at the advent of the whites, 
can it be questioned that such a fact would have been referred to by 
carly writers who have recorded everything with which they came 
in contact worthy of notice? The absence of such reference, 


AM, ATH. Mi. 4. 
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however, is merely negative and proves nothing, but it is testimony” 
bearing on the subject and consequently is worthy of consideration. 

i shall frst discuss the subject from a technological standpoint, 
being able in that respect to advance something more than theory 
alone, having experimented some years since in the U.S. National 
Museum for two or three months in hammering copper, both cold 
and hot, with stone implements chiefly, but also with a metal ham- 
mer or an anvil, 

The crude metal is primarily in the condition it comes from the 
mine; that is, in the nugget or in the sheet as found in the fissure 
of the rock. There is some evidence of prehistoric melting of 
metals among the more highly developed people of South America 
and Central America, but none referring to such methods being 
practised by the aborigines of the United States. If I am correct, 
we must treat the subject as work performed by means of some 
process of blows or pressure, the sheet by blows of a stone hammer 
upon a piece of metal lying on a hard surface. Among the finds in 
the Florida mounds I observe no reference to implements with: or 
upon with such sheets could be made at all approaching those found 
by Mr Moore. 

Experimenting with copper from the mines of the Lake Supenor 
region, I found, in each instance of many made upon nuggets of 
varying sizes, that almost from the very beginning of the hammer- 
ing process the metal began to crumble and continued to do so 
whether it was hammered cold or hot. After experimenting with 
stone tools, those of steel were resorted to with results little if any 
better, so far as producing sheet-copper was concerned, With a 
sheet of native Virginia copper much better results were obtained: 
with stone tools, and the process was entirely successful to the point 

orresponding to that referred to by one of the early writers who 
spoke of the natives having metal which could easily be bent between 
the fingers, By using an anvil and a steel hammer, naturally much: 
better results could be obtained. 

A-second suggestion contratictory to the belief that these objects. 
were of native conception, is the embossed work on most of the 
objects to which reference is made in Mr Moore's publications. 
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Mt Royal mound, from an esthetic point of view suggests European 
influence and is far superior to-any object of admittedly pre-Colum- 
bian origin. ‘The typical repoussé work suggests a familiarity with 
characteristic metal-work of Europe not consistent with savage 
methods or culture. 

From Peru, throughout the Gold Coast, through Central Amer- 
ica, and throughout eastern United States as far north as Canada, 
every early traveler refers to metal being possessed by the natives, 
and that metal copper, though it is contended that no single refer- 
ence to really primitive metal refers to embossed work such as Mr 
Moore presents in his publication. 

The pipes from Tick island and Grant mound do not by their 
form suggest great antiquity to the writer, although next to the 
straight tube they are in the writer's estimation one of the oldest 
of pipe forms. 

A canine tooth found at Tick island, according to Cope, was not 
wolf, nor coyote, but dog, and this was found in the shell hase, 
That the mounds varied in age Mr Moore does not question, but 
his argument that not finding European objects in a mound is evi- 
dence of their being pre-Columbian cannot be admitted as a scien- 
tific fact. 

The age of objects of copper in America, especially if from the 
mounds, wherever situated, is by no means so universally accepted 
as Mr Moore's paper suggests to be the case. 

The allusion In my publication on pipes’ questioning the Amer- 
ican origin of copper in the mounds, relates to pipes of the “ wround 
type” being usually associated with objects of copper and therefore 
showing European influences: This assertion I desire to reiterate. 
But the “ mond pipe,’ as my publication shows, owes its ongin, in 
the writer's opinion, to the metal file, and the “mound pipe” is not 
found in Florida, 

If through inadvertance, as suggested, I have made it appear to 
others that Mr Moore has in any way been misquoted, no one can 
regret it more than I do; but reading over the paragraph carefully, 
I do not see that Mr Moore is quoted as other than the discoverer 
of the objects referred to, 

LOLS. Neat, Maur, Repi., VSo7, p. $2}, ete. 
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The writer believes that the American Indian was an apt pupil, 
possessed of rude implements of copper at the advent of the whites, 
He learned in Florida:in 1518, and subsequent to the destruction 
af the Narvaez expedition, much of the use of metal; he learned 
more from the De Soto expedition in 1540; he traded with Raleigh’s 
expedition in 1584-85 ; and Captain John Smith repeatedly refers 
ta trading copper with Powhatan, who was no exception to the 
Indian who was always eager to possess the shining kettles of 
the European. 

It may not be amiss to suggest that the rpoussé wotk appears 
in European armor of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth. cen- 
turies, and that possession of metal by the natives was greatly added 
to by trace with the whites, by wrecks, and later by mining. 


Mk Moorz's Rerry to Mr. McGuire 

Mr McGuire's reply to my paper on aboriginal copper, which 
was read before Section H at the last meeting of the A. A. A. S., 
has courteously been submitted to me. 

It should be a matter of congratulation to archeologists that 
one so well known as Mr McGuire has come forward to state his 
grounds of disbelief in sheet-copper of purely aboriginal origin, since 
arguments on. both sides, when presented together in the Axthre- 
pologist, must greatly add to a clear understanding of the matter, 
It must be a subject of regret to all, however, that to the chemical 
side of my paper, where assertions pro and con are capable of exact 
determination, Mr McGuire makes no reply whatever, 

I shall now take up, in order, the points advanced by Mr Me- 
Guire in his reply to that part of my paper which he has answered, 

It is impossible to judge of the original evenness and thickness 


the carbonate which, in the course 
of time, considerably impairs the onginal volume of the sheet- 
copper. Indeed, at times, in these mounds, there remains of an 
omament but a minute fragment 

The sheet-copper 


of uniform thickness, and incidentally it may be said thar ne two 
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ormametts from the mounds are exactly alike. Sheet-copper orna- 
ments with repouss’ decoration have been found by me, not alone in: 
Florida, but in Georgia and in Alabama, Moreover, shect-copper 
omaments and ornaments overlaid with sheet-copper have been 
found in Tennessee, while the deposits of copper found on the Hope- 
well altars and in other mounds of Ohio are toa well known to need 
extended reference here, 

The presence of embossed ormmaments is not unrecorded. by carly 
historians as Mr McGuire would have us believe. We have but to 
turn to the plates of Le Moyne, an eye-witness, in De Bry's Morida, 
particularly plates xm, xim, xiv, xVi,-and xvi, three of which are 
reproduced in this paper, to see depicted on aborigines the very type 
of embossed ornaments which T have taken in numbers from the 
Grant mound near the mouth of St Johns river, which must have 
been within a short distance of where the ill-fated French Hugue- 
nots built Fort Caroline in 1564, 
and near where, says Laudon- 
niére, lived the chief “Satour- 
ioua, our nearest neighbor, and 
on whose ground we built our 
fort." (See plates vin to. x 
herein.) | 

It is believed that the point & 
visited when the expedition from 
Fort Caroline sailed up the river 
May (St Johns) was near the 
northern extremity of Lake 
George, since this is the only 
lake on the river filling the con- 
ditions of the description, If ‘ eer Age 
Such ig the case, the: headquar- _*!9- 1-—Umamens of shoet-copper from the 
ters of the great chief Cutan epoca bona 
Must have been near Mt Royal, where I found numbers of embossed 
omaments of sheet-copper, including one, a representation of which 
We give (figure 1), closely resembling those shown by Le Moyne on 
chief Outina, While Le Moyne was not always exact as to details 
in his drawings, yet there are many novelties which he portrays with 
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comparative fidelity, including scalps, shell drinking-cups, shell beads, 
ear-plugs, ceremonial fans, serrated spear-heads, a wooden mace as 
found by Mr Cushing at Marco, a method of attaching ornaments by 
running a cord or sinew through the center and knotting on the out- 
side, etc. Isit not certain, then, that copper omaments the exact type 
of those found by me in mounds of St. Johns river, situated on the 
very spots visited by the Huguenots with whom Le Moyne was, 
must have been seen by him on the aborigines, as portrayed by him? 

There are slabs of stone and abundance of hammer-stones and 
pebble-hammers in the Florida mounds, which would have served 
well for the manufacture of sheet-copper. I am not prepared to 
demonstrate, however, that copper ornaments found in Florida 
were made there, though I do not see why they should not have 
been. 

I do not see for what purpose Mr McGuire has referred to his 
ill-success with Lake Superior copper, which, as the reader is aware, 
is native copper, Is it to show that Lake” copper is not malle- 
able, and, therefore, that sheet-copper ornaments. could not have 
been made from it? It is too well known that very much of the 
copper from Lake Superior is malleable to call for further discussion. 

As to embossed work showing European influence, as Mr Me- 
Guire stites, it can be said in opposition that embossed work is 
shown in De Bry and that it is extremely unlikely that in a com- 
paratively short time objects made by, or with the aid of, Narvaez’ 
or De Soto's men could have been widely spread throughout Florida. 

As to the breast-plate from Mt Royal (figure 1), I would say 
that to many archeologists it does not of necessity sugpest Euro- 
pean influence and is not believed to be far superior to any object 
of pre-Columbian ongin. 

It ts contended by Mr MeGuire that no single reference by 
early travelers to really primitive metal refers to embossed work 
such as is shown in my publications. It would be hard to prove 
just what style of copper is referred to by early travelers in certain 
cases. They did not always go into minute details, sometimes 
speaking of “a vessel of wood," ‘a vessel af clay,” ete., and em- 
bossed work might not be deemed worthy of especial description. 
We have seen, however, how, when it became necessary for Le 
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Moyne, the artist who accompanied the Huguenots to Florida and 
was with them at Fort Caroline, to show what he had seen, em- 
bossed ornaments were faithfully portrayed: 

The pipes from Tick island and the Grant mound do not sug- 
pest great antiquity to Mr McGuire. It seems: hardly fair for Mr 
McGuire here to cite the presence of certain pipes in these mounds 
in order to show a comparatively recent origin for the copper found 
with them, and then in his work on pipes to instance the presence 
of copper to show a late origin for pipes. 

I freely admit that the remains of a dog were found by me in 
the base of the Tick island mound and that they were contemporary 
with the mound. Surely Mr McGuire does not cite this to show 
European intercotirse with the makers of the mound, The exis- 
tence of the aboriginal dog is admitted. Cabeca de Vaca, one of 
Narvaez’ men (1527 and later), who spent some time in north- 
west Florida, repeatedly refers to numbers of dogs. White men 
could not have distributed these animals through Florida at this 
early penod,! 

It is true that not finding European objects in a mound is not 
absolute proof that the mound is pre-Columbian, but it is a strong 
argument to that effect, and when a number of large mounds in a 
district, as is the case in Florida, or all the mounds in a district, as 
in the Scioto valley (whence came the famous Hopewell deposit of 
sheet-copper ornaments), show no object of European provenance, 
then the evidence seems very strong indeed, Of course the dis- 
tinctly intrusive. burial, which so often has European articles with 
it, Must not be cited as proof of the post-Columbian origin of a 
mound, Incidentally I may say that in the great Grant mound, 
in Mt Royal, in the Tick island mound, and in other large mounds 
of Florida, no intrusive burial was. met with. 

Mr McGuire believes “the age of objects of copper in America, 
especially if from the mounds, wherever situated, is by no means so 
universally accepted as Mr Moore's paper suggests-to be the case." 
a 

‘The dog had been domesticated and wae used an a beast of burdenalio by the 
Apache Tnvlians of the plains of Texas at least as earlyas 1540, For references to dogs 
teen by members of Coronuda's expedition, see Winship, “ Coranadlo Expedition,’ bn 
Tvurteenth Report, Bureaw of Ethwoley, passim. Etro. 
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To this I would reply that, judging from letters received by me 
when my original paper on aboriginal copper was published, I jo 
not think Mr MeGuire could then have found a corporal’s ¢ 
among the archeologists of America to say it was their belief that 
sheet-copper from the mounds is, of necessity, of European ongm, 

and it is my belief that Mr McGuire now would be unable to name 
any archeologist of note in the United States who shares his views 
as to copper. I trust Mr McGuire, whom | esteem most highly 
personally, will pardon me when I say that | have undertaken to 
show what [ believe to be the weakness of his position as to cop- 
per, not because I consider his opinion of much avail as against 
that of the archeologists of the United States, but for the reason 
that archeologists of Europe, having seen Mr McGuire's views as 
to aboriginal copper in a Government publication, might suppose 
these views met with endorsement in this country, which is cer- 





tainly not the case. Mr McGuire has kindly consented to write a 


few lines in sur-rebuttal of this reply of mine. I would esteem it 


a favor were he to name, for the benefit of the archeologists of 


Europe, such American archeologists as share his views. 
By stating that the mound pipe has not been found in Florida, 


it seems to me Mr McGuire weakens his argument as to Florida 
copper, from his standpoint. Truth compels me to say, however, 


that I have found “ monitor’ pipes in Florida mounds, though not 
in the mounds of the peninsular part of the state.' 

1 would say, however, that many archeologists disagree with Mr 
McGutre as to the presence of file marks on mound pipes and believe 
that there are no marks on them but could have been made with 
tools of stone, | 

I did not assert in my paper that Mr McGuire had not given me 
due credit as discoverer of the copper objects in the Georgia mounds, 
but I did think that Mr McGuire, inadvertently, had described the 


objects discovered by mein a way to make them appear of European: 


origin. 
As to the copper which Mr McGuire says was acquired by the 
Indians by trading and by shipwreck, I can only repeat that much 


t Cerruti Aboriginal Remaing of the Novthwea Flori 
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of what has been called sheet-copper, found with late burials, is in 
reality sheet-brass, and as to this I can spcak from personal experi- 
ence, often repeated, and that the so-called copper kettles 1 have 
seen have been brass kettles and that such sleek copied as could 
have been procured by trading or by shipwreck would, of necessity, 
be European copper and that European copper is as different from 
native copper as night is from day and that analysis has shown the 
copper from mounds in Florida, in Ohio, and elsewhere in which no 
object distinetly of European provenance has been found, to be 
hative copper. 

In conclusion I would say there is no one whose conversion to 
our way of thinking as to aboriginal copper would be more wel- 
come than that of one who has given so much attention to the sub- 
ject as has Mr MeGuire, and it would seem as though this con- 
summation might be realized, for Mr McGuire, step by step, is 
abandoning his original position,-as what follows will clearly show. 

In his interesting memoir on pipes, Mr McGuire says (page 
§23): “ His reference from a naturalist's standpoint naturally ignores 
the technological consideration of the subject, as well as the con- 
temporaneity of metal in the mounds, especially copper.” 

Here Mr McGuire cites the presence of copper, just copper, as 
a proof of modern origin, 

Continuing, he says, ‘also the many asserted discoveries of 
objects of undeniably European manufacture, such as an implement 
of copper,” 

Here it is copper wrought into implements, at which Mr Me- 
Guire draws the line. 

Mr McGuire now admits in his answer to my paper that rude 
implements of copper were in the possession of the aborigines be- 
fore white contact: he thus abandons his former position as to the 
metal copper and iaplements of copper. 

Now we-come to the next step: Ina late writing Mr McGuire 
cities the presence of sherf-copper with a pipe as an evidence of its 
European origin. Here we have the line drawn at sheef-copper. 

But now Mr McGuire, in his reply to my paper, admits that he 
has made from native metal a copper that will bend backward and 
forward, and cites an early writer to show that copper of this de- 
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scription, which practically was shect-copper, was found by the 
whites in the possession of the aborigines; so here Mr McGuire 
goes still another step farther, to rude sheet-copper in pre-Colum- 
bian times. 

Finally, in his reply to my paper, the line seems to be drawn at 
thin and uniformly made sheet-copper, embossed ; so Mr Mctuire 


seems to be gradually abandoning his ‘contention and to be coming 


toward us step by step, Let us hope that his next step will be to 


throw overboard what is left of his theory as to copper and join the 


camp of those who, relying on proofs, — historical, technological, 
chemical, and of association, — believe in the purely aboriginal 
origin of most of the mound copper. 


Mr McGuree’s Coxciupinc Remarks 


The opinion originally expressed, that the discovery of sheet- 
copper among aboriginal remains, wherever found, is suggestive of 
European influence, is not weakened in the slightest by Mr Moore's” 


reply to my criticism of his paper, as I shall endeavor to explain, 
following the order of his remarks. 

It cannot justly be a matter for regret to archeologists that I 
make no reply to the “ chemical side of the paper" when T admit 
my inability to do so from a chemical standpoint, and would conse- 
quently not be excusable were I to attempt to argue a subject upon 
which I knew I was incapable of intelligently expressing my views 

I do not hesitate, however, to venture the assertion that the 
formation of carbonate and oxides has not impaired the original 
evenness and thinness of Mr Moore's copper finds to a degree suffi- 
cient to prevent our seeing enough to form a fair estimate of the 
original appearance of these interesting objects, the technique of 
which is so indicative of an art peculiarly un-American, as is shown 
in Mr Moore's figure 1. There is an evenness about it and a 
regularity suggestive of the handiwork of a skilled metal-worker, 
and if that worker was an Indian the white man must have taught: 
him the use of the tools. That the Indian in certain localities was. 
an apt pupil in metal work is related by more than one historian of 
Mexico and Peru, who carly observed that in working metal the 
Indian quickly surpassed his Spanish teacher in skill. 
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The refoussé work, consisting of dots, lines, and curves (includ- 
ing circles) impressed on thin sheet-copper, as shown by Mr 
Moore's discoveries, means. infinitely more than the mere hammer- 
ing down of a nugget, for evenness had to be maintained through- 
out, and when attained it was requisite that it be continued through- 
out the whole process of creating the r¢epoussé decoration or effect. 

The amount of copper found by Mr Moore in his excavations 
indicates a source of supply more abundant than can be imagined to 
have been furnished by aboriginal trade, regardless of whether the 
supply came from Lake Superior or from Virginia, though such 
supply could have been furnished by the whites, with whom we 
know the Indians, from the very beginning, and from the St Law- 
rence to the Rio Grande; traded for copper. 

Le Moyne, the artist and author of the De Bry plates, was in 
Florida with the expedition of René Laudonniére, about 1565. The 
plates referred to arc in De Bry’s reais Narratre which constitutes. 
part 2 of the Callectiones Perigrinationum, published in Frank-fort- 
on-the-Main in 1591, Of this work Joseph Sabin, in his Drctron- 
ary of Books Relating to America, says: “ [tis true that numerous 
plates were added to these texts, but they had been made for the 
most part after fanciful designs, adapted, some well, some ill." Mr 
Moore, in apology, however, himself suggests Le Moyne's want of 
exactness as to détails. Hut admitting, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, Mr Moore's contention that Le Moyne did see these objects, 
I would call attention to plate 42, one of the series in this same 
volume, which represents an Indian standing over a French prisoner 
in the act of killing him with an exe, the axe having an eye to it and 
a helve in the eye. Therefore, to follow Mr Moore's line of argu- 
ment, we should believe that the natives possessed such axes prior 
to the arrival of the whites, although we have Laudonnitre’s asser- 
tion that he compensated the natives who sent him presents, with 
axes, knives, glass beads, and mirrors. 

The plates represent, let us. admit, metal plates; they hang on 
the breasts of the natives and from their girdles, and in the fore- 
ground of one illustration are represented quite a pile of them. In 
De Bry's plate 12 a native sorcerer is represented as kneeling in 
!Y Ottieny's shield, which is of the exact type of the metal plates 
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hgured. Let us go one step further in this interesting inspection. 
Laudonniére records that these natives told him that their women 
danced with plates of gold hanging from their girdles, the greater 
part of which came from the Spanish ships wrecked fifteen years 
before (or about 1550), and that numerous ships-were wrecked in 
the straits. In the legends describing the forty-two plates of De’ 
Bry’s second volume, there is not a word of reference to copper 
omaments, an omission which would appear very singular were one 
to suppose Le Moyne's figures accurate. 

Hariot, in 1585, referring to the Raleigh expedition, describes 
conditions more accurately when he refers to receiving twenty-six 
deer-skins in exchange for a copper kettle, which the Indian im- 
mediately knocked a hole in and suspended from his neck as an 
omament; and this occurred on the Carolina coast, presumably 
nearer the source of aboriginal copper supply than was Florida 
At this time Ralph Lane wrote from Roanoke to the Company in 
England that they could do no better than to send over copper 
articles of all kinds with which to trade, quaintly expressing his 
views that “copper caryeth all so it be red.”’ 

[ agree with Mr Moore that copper ornaments found in Florida 
could have been made there as well as anywhere; but that signifie 
nothing, for the plates, if made in Florida, must have been fash- 
ioned through white influence, as shown in every line, and by their 
evenness and their curves. My reference to working nugget cop- 
per from the Lake Superior region was given for the purpose of 
recording my own experience —to show that J could not work it, 
although the specimens were sent to me as the most ductile they 
had in the region. But I did work a piece of fissure copper, from 
Virginia, to such thinness that 1 could bend it with the hand. 

Regarding the embossed work figured in De Bry’s illustrations, 
I submit there is no more reason to attribute it to savage origin 
than there is to so attribute the eyed axe above referred to. 

Narvaez was in Florida in 1528; twelve years later De Soto 
passed through the country; both lost men there, and the numerous: 
Spanish wrecks on the coast must have thrown many men into the 
hands of the natives up to the time of Laudonniére, from whom 
the natives could have learned the art of copper working. Le. 
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Moyne, if he saw the plates, recorded also seeing the eyed axe. If 
seeing the plates made them aboriginal, what prevents the same 
argument from applying to the axe? 

Having made an exhaustive study of aboriginal American pipes, 
or perhaps I should say primitive pipes, there can surely be no 
objection to my drawing deductions from personal experience, espe- 
cially where it is confined strictly to a line along which 1 am sup- 
posed to be able to form them intelligently. 

I do not deny the existence of dogs in Florida before the coming 
of the whites, nor do T admit it. [I would say, however, that the 
want of references to dogs in the literature of the region mdicates 
the probable absence of that animal, though the Coronado expedi- 
tion found dogs in the west in 141 used as pack-animals, while 
Cabega de Vaca refers to dogs hundreds of miles west of where Mr 
Moore's discovery of a dog bone was made. 

I do assert that the presence of dog bones in mounds is sug- 
gestive of European intercourse, and the same argument applies in 
the case of the finding of the bones of the great auk in a Florida 
shell-heap, which gave rise to much discussion as to how they got 
there. My suggestion that they may have been brought as sea 
stores by early voyagers was not received as worthy of considera- 
tion, but when so distinguished an osteologist as F, A. Lucas rec- 
ognizes from the same shell-heap “the humerus of a typical dachs- 
hund,""" the suggestion | first made becomes almost a certainty, for 
the dog bone came from the same part of the heap as did the bones 
of the great auk, 

I see no reason why I should not reiterate my remark " that 
the age of copper objects in mounds is by no means so universally 
accepted as Mr Moore suggests.” In this category I include also 
the finds in the Hopewell deposit-as a matter of course. I claim 
that sheet-copper is suppestive of European influence and have 
difieulty in believing Mr Moore serious in asking of me the noah 
of “any archeologist of note who shares my views as to copper." 
| have asserted that there were such, and reassert it now. 1 may 
£0 even further and say that I can name one archeologist of inter- 
national reputation who aprees with me that the thin sheet-copper 
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with refousse work on it owes its ongin to European influence, but 
I have no right to bring others into a controversy for which Mr 
Moore and presumably others hold me alone responsible, a position 
which I am perfectly willing to defend. I can only feel grateful to Mr 
Moore for his personal opinion expressed of me individually, even 
though he does not consider my opinion of “much avail” on the 
copper question. But let us keep to the text and argue our sub- 
ject to archeologists, who form our jury. 

In such papers as I have written for publication by our National 
Museum I have never thought for an instant that any one could 
suppose what I have said should be considered to have official sig- 
nificance, for my work was solely that of a volunteer who had made 
a study which was regarded as of sufficient value for publication 
by the Museum and which would be accepted by students as the 
author's opinion and entirely on its own merits, 

Pipes of all forms in the United States, except the tubular pipe, 
as I have shown in my paper, belong in contiguous areas, To this 
I know of no exception. Both the mound type of pipe and the 
monitor pipe | have asserted to be of comparatively recent origin, 
for the reason that in places on certain of them are observed a num 
ber of flat surfaces. or facets, and in or on these facets appear 7 
of three, four, and five (commonly the latter), straight lines, par- 
allel and equidistant. These facets / can intimate only with a file. 
[ cannot reproduce them with amy stone tool, and could only becon- 
vinced to the contrary by some one actually reproducing the mark- 
ing or something slightly resembling it. 1 have explained my views 
on this subject to many archeologists, and assert that, up to the 
present, from no one have [ heard a suggestion indicating a method 
by which the work could be imitated. When it is shown to be due 
to an Indian method of work I will be glad to accept the proof, for 
no good will be gained by maintaining a contrary course. Those 
pipes, considered artistically, are indicative in every line of Euro- 
pean technique, 

Mr Moore's assertion that the copper which I suggest was 
acquired by the Indians through trade and by shipwreck was sheet- 
brass as he can assert {rom personal experience, often repeated,” 
brings into the controversy the assertions of Hariot, Smith, and 
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others that the Indians so traded, and further, examples of copper 
kettles in the National Museum, of European make, worked into 
omaments, are too numerous to admit of doubt as to their existence. 

For Mr Moore's kind wishes for my conversion "to our way 
of thinking," I feel very grateful, and join freely in his wish, for 
its accomplishment is but a prerequisite to conviction of error, and 
when Mr Moore or any other person maintaining a similar belief 
offers suitable proof to overcome my scepticism on this subject, I 
will gladly proclaim my conversion. 

| have never denied the possession of copper by the aboriginal 
Americans ; on the contrary, I believe that practically all early voy- 
agers, from the Cabots and Verazzano to Cartier and Smith, refer 
to the use of it, one writer saying they had it of a thinness allow- 
ing of its being bent between the fingers. 

Every step of Mr Moore's argument in his reply to my re- 
marks only emphasizes what I have contended from the beginning, 
and have never abandoned, that sheet-copper found in the mounds, 
or elsewhere, is strongly suggestive of European influence, conse- 
quently I fail to see what has been “ thrown overboard"; but, to 
quote Mr Moore's words, “relying on proofs, historical, technolog- 
ical, and of association,” there is not a particle of valid evidence to 
sustain the contention of Mr Moore as to: the aboriginal origin of 
most sheet-copper. On the contrary the natives did possess and 
work copper rudely and as a malleable stone, But when copper 
is found in thin sheets and those sheets are embossed and orna- 
mented with refowssé work; and when spear-heads are furnished 
with sockets, and the sockets are furnished with nail holes, we may 
safely assert that white influences are proven. 

Of the excellence of Mr Moore's work all American archeol- 
ogists are proud, and its appreciation is neither enhanced nor less- 
ened. by the age of his finds, even admit that the opinion of a 
majority of archeologists is adverse to my own on the subject of the 
origin of mound copper; nevertheless 1 maintain the correctness.of 
my views. An auk bone in one place and with a dachshund ac- 
companiment, a glass bead in another, a crucifix in another, @ fer- 
rule in another, medals in different localities, finger rings, curved 
base mound pipes, and even molded pipes with their artistic finish, 
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are all straws pointing in the single direction toward the first s¢t- 
tlers, French, Dutch, and English, with their knowledge of artistic 
treatment and mechanical skill. 

The case is not unlike that of the paleolith. A few years ago 
al! believed it indicative of a low stage of culture in America and 
elsewhere. A few of us, after experiment, recognized in the palea= 
lith a mere reject, the shape of which could not be improved, At 
first this was considered, like the case under discussion, heterodox; 
but a few were convinced in time, after thorough investigation, of 
the proper position of the so-called paleolith. There are yet those 
in America who place their faith in the paleolithic period, but they 
are gradually lessening in number, Our European contemporaries 
will, in time, be convinced of their error we feel sure, For myself, 
the thin sheet-copper, considered from any point of view, with its 
repouss’ work has even less to stand upon and will in time be 
placed in the position to which it belongs, and that certainly post- 
Columbian. 

Since concluding my remarks above I have re-read Dr Cyrus 
Thomas’ paper on * Mound Explorations” in the Twelfth Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology. Referring to certain well-known 
plates from the Etowah mounds, in which the repoussé work is 
prominent, Dr Thomas says (page 308): That they were not made 
by an aboriginal artisan of Central- America or Mexico of ante- 
Columbian times, I think is probable, if not from the designs them- 
selyes, from the apparent evidence that the work was done in part 
with hard metallic tools." Again (page 711): “What is here 
affirmed, and what, it is believed, can be successfully maintained by 
reference to and inspection of the articles, is, that many of them, 
found in the mounds as well as ancient graves, have been made from 
Sheets of copper so uniform and even as to forbid the belief that 
they were hammered out with the rude implements possessed by 
the mound-builders of pre-Columbian times." Dr Thomas suggests 
that a careful chemical and microscopical examination might settle 
the point. I have submitted these quoted remarks to Dr Thomas, 
who says he is of the same opinion still. I submit that Dr Thomas’ 
name will satisfy Mr Moore's request and be an answer upon which 
both American and European archeologists may ponder. 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION 


Remarks ay F, W, Purnam (PRESENTED IN HIS ABSENCE BY 
Rotanp B. Drxow). 


There is exhibited in the Peabody Museum of Harvard University 
a large collection of objects obtained from an altar in the great mound of 
the Turner group in’ Ohio. ‘This mound was unquestionably of very con- 
siderable antiquity ; and of the thousands of ornaments found on the 
altar, not one is in any way suggestive of contact with white people. In 
the collection there are several natural nuggets of native copper, others 
partly flattened by hammering, and several hammered into sheets of vary- 
ing thickness, ‘The copper ornaments were evidently made by hammer- 
ing and cutting the copper into the desired shapes. This lot of copper 
illustrates the method of working the native copper by hammering, The 
experiments that have been made in the Museum show that native copper 
can be thus hammered with stones. Not only does this lot of specimens 
prove the hammering of native copper, but with these copper objects 
there were found also pieces of meteoric iron, native silver, and a few 
bits of native gold that had been made into ornaments by first ham- 
meting the metals into thin sheets. One large piece of meteoric iron was 
evidently in its natural form, and another small piece had been flattened 
by hammering. Experiments have proved that this iron can be ham- 
mered with a stone, Celts of copper and of meteoric iron, made by ham- 
mering, have been found in other prehistoric and are exhibited 
inthe Museum. ‘The question of making ornaments and implements of 
Miuve copper by hammering, I had considered as settled twenty years 
“30, at the time my observations on the subject were first published. 
Moreover, Mr Moore's research relating to the analyses of various copper 
objects found In the mounds is conclusive as to the origin of the copper. 








Remarks ny Georce A. Dorsey 
I! have been familiar with the Hopewell copper for many years, 
hive worked over it a great deal, have done something myself in regard 
to hammering copper with primitive tools. While still a student at 
Cambridge I satisfied myself that all the copper from the Hopewell 
Mounds was of Indian origin, an opinion which I still hold. 


6, ANTM, Ma, 94. 





ARE THE HOPEWELL COPPER OBJECTS PREHIS- 
TORIC? 


By WARREN K. MOOREHEAD 


At the Washington meeting of the American Anthropological 
Association, held conjointly with that of Section H of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, I read a brief paper on 
the Hopewell copper objects, and it is now my wish to present a 
more extended communication on the subject 

Mr Clarence B. Moore, whose valuable work in southeastermm 
United States is so favorably known to all who are interested if. 
American archeology, has recently called my attention to two sem 
tences in my review of Mr Fowke's Archeological History of Olio, 
published in the American Anthropologist (volume iv, No. 3), which 
might be regarded by some as evidence that European objects were 
found in the Hopewell mounds of Ohio. If any one so construes 
these sentences, he gives to them an interpretation exactly the oppo- 
site of that which I wish to convey. : 

When the land on which the Hopewell group of mounds is 
situated was cleared, about the year 1800, it was covered with a 
heavy forest growth of oak, walnut, etc., but on the upper one of 
the two terraces of the enclosure the growth was largely of oak. 
Evidence based on the age of timber is very unsatisfactory, and one 
cannot say with certainty whether the largest trees growing from 
the mounds were two hundred or four hundred years of age. The 
fields have been cultivated for many years, and the height of each 
tumulus has been reduced and the diameter greatly extended, Our 
best evidence as to the antiquity of the mounds, therefore, is 
obtained from the excavations. These evidences are: 

first. Five or six of the mounds contain peculiarly shaped 
altars of burnt clay. These are confined to southern Ohio and are 
not mentioned by the earliest travelers who witnessed the southern 
Indians building mounds, The altars here referred to are those of 
the type described by Squier and Davis_and in my own writings, 

go 
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and not those formed of blocks of wood, squares of stone, and simi- 
lar structures, 

Second, The presence of chalcedony from Flint Ridge. So far 
as can be ascertained the Flint Ridge matenal was not used in his- 
toric times, 

Third. Substances not native to Ohio, In reviewing Mr Fowke's 
book I used the term “foreign” in allusion to objects found outside 
of Ohio; if 1 had been writing on the United States in general, I 
should not have employed the word, for in matters of such impor- 
tance as the antiquity of the Hopewell group, one cannot be too 
careful in the use of explanatory terms. In no other mounds have 
50 many different substances been found. Without going into detail 
I may mention as having been unearthed during the Hopewell exca- 
vations, copper, mica, obsidian, galena, a fossil, sea-shells, sharks’ 
teeth, and Tennessee flint. Cannel! coal, Flint Ridge material, and 
graphite slate were also found, but these cannot be considered to 
have come from a distance exceeding eighty or a hundred miles, 
Excepting the copper, these materials in themselves, whether 
obtained by barter or by travel, might not be evidences of antiquity, 
but the copper alone is sufficient to prove the pre-Columbian origin 
of the Hopewell group, The careful analysis made by Mr Moore 
ind published some years ago in his ““As to Copper from the 
Mounds of the St. Johns River, Florida," showed that copper not 
only from other mounds but that from the Hopewell group con- 
tained a higher percentage of pire copper than the European com- 
mercial copper of two centuries or more ago. This cannot be gain- 
said. The presence of half-hammered nuggets in the Hopewell 
eligy mound was, to my mind, conclusive evidence. These nuggets 
lo not present the smooth surface of copper beaten with an iron 
hammer, nor are the forms regular. They have undoubtedly been 
rudely shaped with stone hammers, showing a process but begun. 
In June last I visited Wisconsin and was astonished at the amount 
of drift-copper occurring on the surface between Two Rivers and 
Princeton, a distance of about one hundred miles. I obtained a 
hundred and thirty-eight pounds of specimens of varying sizes, some 
of which have been partly worked by man. The hammered pieces 
Were larger than those found in the Hopewell group, None of 
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them was cut from European commercial bars; all are from the 
drift. or were mined in the Supenor- Michigan region. 

Can the advocate of the modern origin of all our mound-groups, 
in which the highest culture is in evidence, claim that French, 
Spanish, English, Dutch, or American traders obtained metal carry- 
ing a higher percentage of copper than the European copper of the 
times in which they lived, worked some of it into such strange sym- 
bols as the swastika and many cosmic figures and combinations, or 
into thin sheets; made immense copper axes (one of which weighed _ 
nearly thirty-eight pounds), and long bar-shaped objects of solid 
copper weighing from ten to thirty pounds, such as has been found 
in Wisconsin; and after doing this skilful work have hammered 
with stones some ill-shaped nuggets and traded these masses of 
varying forms, representing many stages of workmanship, to the 
natives to be placed by them in the mounds? Is there any field 
evidence of such a contention? Can we logically conceive of an 
illiterate trader (for not one in a dozen of the early traders could 
either read or write) knowing aught concerning the swastika or the 
cosmic symbols? It is well known that traders did carry brass, 
beads, kettles, and the like into the Indian country; but imagine a 
trader visiting the Hopewell group with sixty-cight copper axe?’ ‘in 
his possession, ranging from four ounces to thirty-cight pounds in 
weight! And there is no European or American axe of white: 
man’s make of the peculiar form of the Hopewell specimens. 

The designs in sheet-copper are so intricate that up to: the pres- 
ent no one has been able to correctly interpret them, Professor 
Putnam and Mr Willoughby have published a paper on these 
strange designs which, up to the parc time, is the only attempt at 
explanation that has been made.‘ To assert that any of the objects: 
found during the Hopewell explorations are of European origin, of 
that the art products of these mounds were inspired by a knowledge 
of the white man's methods, is to assume a position, it. appears fo. 

me, directly contrary: to that which the facts warrant. 

‘There is another strong argument in favor of the pre-Columbian 
origin of the copper objects from the Ohio mounds. La Salle’s 
chroniclers are silent in regard to the Lower Scioto region, and itis 

‘Symbolism in Ancient American Art," Proceedings of the A. A.A, S., V89% 
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not probable that any explorer or trader visited the Ohio valley prior 
to La Salle's time. If the villages of this section had been-occupied 
by the Indians in 1669, when La Salle conversed with the Shawnee 
pnsoner, he surely would have mentioned them. 

Let us consider the field evidence again, An inspection of the 
village sites on the Scioto and its tributaries, where the Shawnees 
lived for so long, reveals very little village refuse, Save at Frank- 
fort (in Ross county, six miles from Hopewell), there are no 
mounds or other works near the village sites, Now, curiously 
enough, the Frankfort site (Chillicothe-on-Paint') was to the east, 
and extended over the edge of a fortification of pre-Columbian char- 
acter. There were four mounds in or near the ericlosure, and it is 
well known that the Shawnees did not use them, and in these 
mounds we found the usual Lower Scioto copper objects, etc., 
when we opened them in 1888 and L8Eq, 

The Shawnees buried their dead in trenches and graves in the 
“astem part of the town, atid\as these praves have frequently been 
opened, an excellent opportunity has been afforded of contrasting 
the modern with the pre-Columbian mortuary accompaniments. In 
these trenches and graves plass beads, brass kettles, and iron knives 
have been found with the human remains; in the mounds there 
were two small altars, pyrila shells, pipes, etc.; but in the graves 
no pyrula shells, no monitor pipes, no copper, no slate ornaments 
were found. 

On the known historic sites in southern Ohio so little ig found 
that, were it not for our records of ogan, or Tecumseh, or Corn- 
‘talk, we would be inclined to conclude that roving hunters incapa- 
ble of produang men of ability lived there, The great Illinois 
‘ites mentioned by La Salle are covered with the usual village 
débris of bone, shell, stone, and clay, but not in such quantity as at 
Madisonville, at Two Rivers (Wisconsin), or at Highbys and other 
Paints on the Scioto, These Scioto sites not only display evidence 
of long occupancy bya few people or of a large population for a 
limited period, but they are surrounded by or are in combination 
With great enclosures or mound-groups. In them the art is not 

‘Chillicothe means “Place of residence.” ‘There were several towns bearing the 
Mane — Oid, Upper, Lower, ete. 
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confined to the scanty scrapers, rude hammers, and knives or axes 
of the Shawnee and Illinois sites. On the contrary, the art is the 
best found east of the Pueblo country. If these tribes were living 
when Sir John Hawkins’ men passed through the middle of the 
continent, about the year 1570, on their way from Nicaragua to 
Cape Breton, supposing that the sailors traversed the Ohio valley, 
they would have left usa glimpse of these Scioto sites, But the 
book on their wanderings is, of course, silent on the subject. It 
mentions the Iroquois, but that is about the only tribe we can ree- 

Dr Cyrus Thomas has said that the Shawnees came to Ohio m 
times of antiquity. I do not believe he has determined the date of 
this move— if he has, I court correction. That their village was 
alongside one of the earth enclosures, yet totally distinct from it; 
that the art products of the two are quite dissimilar—one being 
crude, the other more advanced,—are further evidences, to my 
mind, of the pre-Columbian origin of the mound-groups and their 
contents in Ohio, Kentucky, and Indiana. 
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PRIMITIVE METAL WORKING 
By CHARLES C. WILLOUGHBY 


Apropos of the discussion at the recent meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association at Washington of the sheet-copper objects from the 
mounds, a brief account of an experiment in native copper working 
with primitive tools, made by the writer in 1894, may not be with- 
out interest. Only two trials were made to form sheets from native 
copper, both of which were successful, The first sheet produced 
was from a nugget from an altar of an Ohio mound, the second 
was from native copper from the Lake Supenor region. But one 
attempt was made to form an ornament from a sheet of copper thus 
produced, the result of which ts shown in 4 of the accompanying 
plate x1. The upper figure (a) of the same plate represents half 
of an €ar-ornament from an extensive deposit of copper objects in a 
mound of the Hopewell group, Ohio. Although larger and more 
elaborate ormaments were found, this object was chosen for repro- 
duction because its construction from a nugget of native copper in- 
volved all the various processes necessary for making any object 
of metal from these mounds—hammering, annealing, grinding, 
cutting, embossing, perforating, and polishing, 

The experiment was carried out upon a sea-beach strewn with 
water-worn stones of all sizes. Placing upon a smooth stone 4 
piece of native copper from the Lake Superior region, and using 
an oval water-worm stone as a hammer, the copper was carefully 
beaten. A few blows sufficed to show the tendency of the copper to 
crack along the edges as it expanded. This tendency was over- 
come by annealing. It was only by careful hammering and repeated 
annealing that the mass was formed into a thin sheet. When the 
sheet had attained the required size it was ground to a uniform thick- 
ness between two flat stones, the work being hastened by the addi- 
tion of fine sand. 

The sheet was cut into circular form by incising partly through 
the copper with sharp flints and breaking off the superfluous metal- 
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The rough edges were then ground smooth on stones. As the four 
disks forming the pair of ornaments which served as a pattern were 
remarkably alike in size and contour, and appeared to have been 
made over the same mold, a moder form of the required shape 
was constructed from a piece of driftweod by charring and scraping: 


and cutting with sharp flints. Over this form the copper disk was. 
molded by light hammering and by pressure, the burnishing and 


Pressing tool being made from a splinter broken from a beef-bone 





found onthe beach. During the pressing and embossing pre ness 
Was necessary to anneal the copper several times in a small fire 
kindled upon the sand. The perforations were made by using @ 
rudely chipped flint as a drill and reamer, The ornament was pol- 
ished with fine sand, and afterward with wood ashes. | 


The remarkable objects wrought.from copper, silver, and mete- 


one iron from the Turner and Liberty groups, Ohio, on exhibition 
in the Peabody Museum at Cambridge, and those from the Hope- 


well group in the Field Columbian Museum at Chicago, should be 


carefully studied by all students interested in primitive metal work- 
ing. These collections include nuggets of meteoric iron,’ copper, 
and silver, most of them hammered to a greater or lesser degree. 
Among the finished implements and ornaments are celts and small 
cutting tools of copper and meteoric iron; head, breast, and other 
personal ornaments of copper, meteoric iron, and silver, and spool- 
Shaped ¢ar-ornaments of copper, some of which are overlaid with 
thin sheets of meteoric iron or silver. Symmetrical hemispheres of 
clay from half an inch to two inches in diameter were very neatly 
covered with thin sheets of meteoric iron, copper, or silver, the plate 
of metal on the flat side of the omament having two perforations 
for attachment, ™M: ly symbolic designs cut from thin copper are 
also in the collections,* and to a student of the higher symbolism of 
the American Indian these designs are of themselves sufficient proof 
of the native origin of the objects. a 

A dozen or more small sheets of gold hammered from small 
For notices of meteoric tron fram the: Oto moths, with drawings and analyses, 
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also for a brief account of the objects from the Tumer group, see Professor Putnam's 


notes in. Pradedp Aferree Meperts, vol. ttt. 


nee Precuedings of the American Aiwciatlen: for. the Adean cement af Sciemer lot: 
1895, p. 302. 
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nuggets, but otherwise unworked, were taken from one of the altars 
of the Turner group and may be seen at the Peabody Museam. 
With this fact in mind, one should not too hastily question the state- 
ments of early writers that gold objects have been taken from the 
Ohio mounds: The more important evidences tending to show that 
the sheet-metal objects noted above are of prehistoric origin, may 
be summed up as follows; 

1. The extensive prehistoric mines where native copper and sil- 
ver were obtained. 

2. The occurrences in the mounds of native copper and silver in 
nuggets, both worked and in their natural state, in company with 
ornaments from thin sheets of the same metals, 

3. The omaments from the Turner, Hopewell, and Liberty 
froups are strictly of native design. 

4. The motifs of the symbolic forms expressed in the designs of 
many of the objects are the same as those occurnng in objects of 
bone, shell, and stone throughout a large portion of America. 

5. The simple art of forming sheets of copper, silver, and gold 
(25 well as the more advanced arts of metallurgy) was known and 
practised by the cultured tribes of the Peruvian region in prehistoric 
times, It js not probable that any archeologist will claim that the 
thin sheets from which many of the prehistoric Peruvian ornaments 
were cut, large though some of them were, were rolled by machi- 
nery, or that any processes other than those of hammering, anneal- 
ing, grinding, embossing, and perforating were followed in their 
construction, | 

6. Practical demonstrations have shown that any of the metal 
objects from the above mounds could have been made by processes 
known to the Indians at the time of their first contact with whites.' 

7- There is no evidence whatever of the European origin of the 
sheet-copper from the Turner, Liberty, or Hopewell groups, or that 
the mounds themselves are of post-Columbian date, 


'That the Indians of the low grade of culture of the porthern Athapascana under~ 
Mood the at of annealing is shown by a passage in Hearne's oarrative of his journey to 
Coppermine river in r7p74. Writing of the native copper of that region, he uxys: + By 
the help of fire, und two stoves, they can best it oat to any shape they wish.""—Sasmsel 
Hearne, f Journey te the Neriderm Ocean, pr 175, 








AMERICAN INDIAN GAMES (1902) 
By STEWART CULIN 


It is with some hesitation that I again present an article on a 
subject which has engaged my attention for many years. I propose 
bnefly to summarize the results of my investigations of Indian games 
since 1897, when, in a paper read before the American Folk-lore 
Society, ' | announced the conclusions to which I had arrived at that 
time. Since that period, chiefly through the enthusiastic energy of 
my friend Dr George A. Dorsey, a vast amount of new material 
has been collected which has greatly increased the probabilities of 
comparative study. | 

I have now to propose a new classification of Indian games, a 
classification similar to that used in the arrangement of the collection 
exhibited by the University of Pennsylvania at the Pan-American 
Exposition at Buffalo, and one designed to include all our aboriginal 
games in which implements are employed. Indian children play a 
great vanety of games, chiefly mimetic, without implements, such 
as tag, cte., corresponding with those of the children of civilization, 
but their exclusion does not affect the issues which are involved in 
the present discussion. 

The games of the American Indians may be divided into two 
general classes — games of chance and games of dexterity. Games 
of pure calculation, such as chess, are entirely absent, The games 
of chance fall into one of two categories : First, games in which im- 
plements, like dice, are thrown at random to determine a number 
or numbers, the sum of the counts being kept with sticks, pebbles, 
cic, Or upon an abacus or counting board OF circuit ; second, games 
in which one or more of the players guess in which of two or more 
places an odd or particularly marked lot is concealed, success or 
failure resulting in the gain or loss of counters. 

The games of dexterity may be enumerated as: First, archery 
in its various modifications - second, a game of shooting at a moving 
1 fomenal of American Folklore, vol. xt, pp. 245-262, Oct. =-Dec., rBgh. 
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target consisting of a netted wheel or of a ring; third, a game of 
sliding javelins upon the hard ground or ice; fourth, the game of 
ball in several highly specialized forms; fifth, the racing games, 
more or less interrelated to and complicated with the ball games. 
In addition there is a subclass of the game of shooting at a moving 
target, of which it is a miniature and solitaire form. Games of all 
these classes are found among all the Indian tribes of North Amer- 
ica, and constitute the games, gar excellence, of the Indians. Chil- 
dren have a variety of other amusements, but those above described 
are played only by men and women, youths and maidens, and not 
by children, and usually at fixed seasons, once as the accompaniment 
of certain festivals. or religious rites. 

There is a well-marked affinity and relationship between the 
manifestations of the same game, even among the most widely sep- 
arated tnbes, the variations: being more in the material of the im- 
plements, due to environment, than to the object or method of play. 
Precisely the same games are played by tribes belonging to unre- 
lated linguistic stocks, and in general the variations do not follow 
the differences in language. At the same time there appears to be 
4 progressive change from what seems to be the oldest form, from 
a center in. southwestern United States along lines north, northeast, 
and cast. Similar changes probably occurred along lines radiating 
from the same center southward into Mexico, From such accounts 
of the Aztec games as have come down to us, they appear to be 
invariably higher developments of the games of the wilder tribes, 
Under no circumstances could they be regarded as the original 
forms, In the same way, the old games found in the cliff-dwellings 
are frequently of more highly developed types than those which 
exist among living tribes. The games of the Eskimo are all exten- 
sions of the same games we find among the Indians, but show always 
greater simplicity, lack of tradition, and a degradation of form which 
would preclude their being regarded as the source of the Indian 
games, 

There is no evidence that any of the games above described 
Were imported into America at any time, either before or after the 
conquest. Qn the other hand, they appear to be the direct and 
hatural outgrowth of aboriginal institutions in America. They 
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show no modifications due to white influence other than the decay 
which characterizes all Indian customs under existing conditions. 
It is possible, however, that the wide distribution of the “ hand 
game" is a matter of comparatively recent date, due to wider and 
less restricted intercourse through the abolition of tribal wars. 
Playing cards, and probably the simple board game known to the 
English as “ merrills,” are the only games borrowed by the Indians 
from the whites. On the other hand, we have taken lacrosse in 
the north and racket in the south; and the Mexicans of the Rio 
Grande play most of the Indian games under Spanish names. Le 

My first conclusion as to the interrelation and common origin 
of Indian games was based on a comparative study of the stick- 
dice game, published in the Report of the U. S. National Museum 
for 1896, It appeared that the number of the sticks was onginally 
four, and that the dice were originally made of canes, being the 
shaftments of arrows, painted or burned with marks corresp nding 
with those used to designate the arrows of the four world-quarters, 
One of the four arrow-canes bore special marks which identified it 
with the throwing-sticks anciently used in the Southwest to propel 
an arrow in licuofa bow. This specially marked cane, which gave 
an additional count when it fell uppermost, is perpetuated in a sim-. 
ilarly marked implement giving an augmented count in a majority 
of the stick-dice games played throughout the continent. In the 
same way the marks on the other sticks can be referred very directly 
to the arrow-cane shaftments of the world-quarters. Again, in one 
of the widely distributed types of the guessing games, the number 
of places of concealment is four, and the implements in which the 
object was hidden were derived from the four marked arrow-shaft- 
ments of the four directions. In general, in all the games we find 
an arrow, or a derivative of the arrow, the predominant implement, 
and the conception of the four world-quarters the fundamenta 
idea. 

Tt became apparent that the relation of the Indian games to 
each other in the same area, and each to its counterpart among alll 
the tribes, is largely dependent on their origin in magical ceremonies. 
Back of each game we find a ceremony in which the game was & 
significant part The ceremony has commonly. disappeared, and 
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the game survives a5 an amusetnent, but often with traditions and 
observances that serve to connect it with its original purpose. It 
follows that a correct understanding of the origin and final signif- 
cance of our Indian games can be obtained only through a more or 
less perfect knowledge of the rituals and symbolism of the various 
tribes, Fortunately there remain certain tribes in which games 
occupy their original place in the religious life of the people, or a 
middle stage in which they are practised both asa nte and as an 
amusement, Thisis true both in Zuni and in the Hopi towns of Ari- 
zona. The Zui war god Ahaiuta is the patron of games, and the 
offerings deposited at his shrine consist of miniature representations 
of the gaming implements, On the Hopi altars, which are erected 
in the kivas at the various annual ceremonies, the gaming imple- 
ments are the most significant objects. This is especially true of 
the altars of the Flute fraternities, where we sce the miniature ring 
and dart of the hoop-and-pole game, the kicking billets of the 
kicked-stick race, and the tubes of the hidden-ball game—the 
latter often stuck like flowers in two sand mountains, corresponding 
with the two sand mountains of the Zuhi game, 

The altar itself frequently appears to be the place where the 
divination was performed with the gaming implements. Not a few 
of the ceremonial offerings that are made at shrines prove to be 
conventionalized games, and even theimages of the gods themselves, 
round billets, are related in some direct way to the gaming tubes, if, 
indeed, they are not derived from them. In one instance a sand 
or dry painting is used as the gaming circuit or diagram, 

Turning to the masks and other paraphernalia worn in the 
dances and ceremonies, we find a constant use of the gaming im- 
plements as essential parts of the costume. The ring at the base 
of the Hopi and Zufii masks is the gaming ring for the hoop-and- 
pole game. We discover it again among the Hupa in California, 
where a feather dart is stuck in either side, It is not unlikely to be 
the origin of the headbands of the northern coast tribes. Indeed 
the rings and bands of Indian costume may in general be traced to 
the game ring. Asan illustration in point we find miniature rings 
surprisingly like game-rings worn as hair-ornaments by the Chey- 
enne, Arapaho, and Dakota, Atlast I learn that they are prizes for 
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the hoop-and-pole pame, awarded to the successful contestant for 
a year. 


Keturning to the Hopi masks, we discover that their ring-shaped 


mouths are also gaming rings. On one the nose consists of a 
feather dart placed just above it The masks themselves are de- 
rived from the tubes of the hidden ball. Their eyes are the balls 
that are hidden, and one finds the counting-sticks placed like a) 


visor over certain specimens, Again, the netted hoop of the hoop- 
and-pole rises as part of the head-dress of other masks, The 


head-dress of the Flute priest at Oraibi consists of the corn-husk 


wheel and darts, and the four flower-like cups of the hidden ball. 


Nor, as I have already indicated, is this use of gaming imple- 
ments confined to any particular tribe or tribes, For example, the 


Woven and painted cloth that is worn suspended from the forehead 


down the back, among the Hupa, is the mat upon which they 


played their favorite game of sticks, or Arf. 


Turning now from the altars and costumes to the ceremonies 


themselves, we find the games surviving in their original forms. 


The idea of the dual principles of nature —the masculine and the 


feminine — is everywhere conspicuous in their symbolism. The 
arrow, in general, is regarded as masculine. The common female 


symbol is the netted wheel or one of its many derivatives: This: 
netted wheel is copied from the spider-web, the attribute of the 


Spider-woman, the Earth-goddess, the mother of the Twin War-goda. 
The ceremonies in which it is employed are magical rites to secure 
fertility, and the games in which it is used are all significant of the 


same idea. Among the Dakota it is called the elk game. The 


Fawnee know it as the buffalo game, and play it “to make buffalo.” 


The Wasco of Columbia river play it to insure.a good run of salmon. 


Among the Hopi its employment is bound up with the fertilization 
and growth of corn. In its miniature and solitaire form, of which 
I have already spoken, it is played by Jovers and is widely known 
as the " match-making" or‘ matrimonial " pame. 

Turning to another of the sacred games for which the implements 
are sacrificed upon the altar of the War-god, we find the stone ball 


of the kicking-race ceremonially deposited on the Hopi Pema 
altar, and the 


race itself a magical rite to secure fields within its: 
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circuit against sandstorms. The hall-race is repeated by many of 
the adjacent tribes, with some of whom, as with the Mexicans of 
the Rio Grande, it has lost all ceremonial significance. 

in general the ball games have yielded least fruitful results to 
my comparative study. The two principal games were racket and 
shinny. The morphology of the racket is not yet clear to me. 
It appears to have some connection with the web of the Spider- 
goddess, but Iam unable to demonstrate that this was the source of 
its origin. On the other hand it is a practical throwing contrivance, 
akin to the throwing-stick. The game of ball with rackets may be a 
dramatization of war. Mr Mooney has pointed out that the ball 
fame receives the name of war among the Cherokee, Shinny in 
general is the woman's game, but among some tribes it is played 
by men. As to the ball, there are two forms, one bag-shaped, and 
the other disk-shaped, flat, with a medial seam. ‘The two sides of 
the latter are frequently painted different colors, and the ball itself 
has a symbolism, not yet understood, referable to the earth, the 
Moon, Or the sun. 

Of all the American ball games, the most interesting and pecu- 
liar is the widely-distributed woman's game of double ball. I found 
it among the Hupa, played by men with two billets tied with cords, 
and was led to refer it to the ceremony in the Hopi Flute “ dance" 
where the Flute-boy and Flute-maid toss an annulet and a billet by 
means of a slender stick into the meal-traced cloud symbols, as 
they advance in procession back to the mesa on the ninth day of 
the ceremony. This theory received unexpected confirmation in a 
discovery made by the Hyde Exploring Expedition at Pueblo 
Bonito, Here, in a sacrificial deposit in one of the chambers, were 
a number of beautiful flutes, together with curved billets and sticks 
for throwing them, easily recognizable as having been used in a 
game or ceremony akin to the dowble-ball game. 

Time and space do not permit me here to enter into a discus- 
ston of the detaila of the games. To mic their direct interest is ex~ 
ceeded by the many side-lights which are thrown by their study on 
Primitive life and thought, by the many practical identifications of 
things which heretofore have been strange and obscure. A single 
illustration will suffice: The Zui, like many other tribes, play a 
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dice game in a flat basket similar in form to the Oraibi b 
It has been a favorite notion with me that this splnce was in 
some way a derivative of a shield, and I was led to collect informa- 
tion about the flat Hopi baskets. From a manuscript of the Tate | 
A. M. Stephen, who spent many years among the Hopi, T learne 
that their name for shield is s#-w'-po-o-fa ; but po’-o-ta is the na 
of these flat baskets. With this significant information it becam = 
parent that these baskets, with their figures of eagles, tc, used oF 
offerings on the shrine, were éasket shields. This identification oe 
nishes a clue to the explanation of many basket patterns. 
called Navaho marriage basket, with its “' life-line," eter 
ventionalized bird, made “ alive " by the break in the design wht nich 
thus determines it asa bird. It would scem, too, with this € xpla- 
nation in mind, that the identification of many of the Hopi bow 
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PROGRESS IN ANTHROPOLOGY AT PEABODY 
MUSEUM, YALE UNIVERSITY 


By GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 


In a review of anthropology at Yale University Museum as it 
is, one is unconsciously led to ask what it might have been had the 
late Prof. O. C. Marsh chosen that subject instead of paleontology 
for special research, and it once looked as if he might have done 
so, One of his earliest scientific papers, Description o an Ancient 
Sepulchral Mound near Newark, Ohio, made its appearance in 1566, 
the year his official connection with Yale College began. The con- 
tents of that Ohio mound became the nucleus of an anthropological 
collection that has grown slowly but constantly ever since. But 
Professor Marsh soon became so absorbed in paleontological re- 
search that his interest in anthropology continued to manifest itself 
in collecting only. He had time neither to study the materials 
gathered nor to make a ‘systematic exhibit of them. 

The work of installation along definite lines was begun in the 
spring of 1899, soon after Professor Marsh's death, A series rep- 
resenting the Paleolithic period of Europe was the first to be taken 
up, the arrangement being in conformity with de Mortillet’s system 
of relative chronology. This was followed by the Swiss Lake- 
dwelling collection and an unusually fine Scandinavian neolithic 
series, the latter being classified in accordance with the latest work 
by Sophus Maller of Copenhagen," 

Last year was devoted to Egypt, Greenland, and Alaska. Judge 
Victor C. Barringer, during a long residence in Egypt, made a large 
collection of antiquities which were first deposited in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York City, and later (1890) were 
bought for the Yale Museum. Part of this collection, with the 
recent annual accessions from the Egypt Exploration Fund, have 
been placed on exhibition. Forthe Greenland exhibit the Museum 
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is indebted to Mr Benjamin Hoppin, Vale '72.. One of its features 
isa mounted Eskimo figure, prepared by Mr H. W.. Hendley, 
under the supervision of Prof. W. H. Holmes, of the United 
States National Museum, The most prominent features of the 
Alaskan exhibit are two large wooden totemic figures, one of a 
bear from the ridge-pole of a Tongass dwelling, and the other of 
a raven, heron, or kingfisher which marked the site of a Tongass 
shaman's grave. They were given to the Museum by Dr Wesley 
Rk. Coe, of Yale, who collected them while a member of the Harti- 
man Alaska Expedition. These exhibits, together with a consider- 
able amount of miscellaneous labeling, represent what was accom- 
plished in the way of installation during the three years ending: June 
30, 1902. 

But the chief purpose of this paper is to record the progress of 
anthropology at the Museum since last June. This progress has 
been along the line (1) of accessions, including field-work, and (2) of 
installations. ‘The accessions come under the head of purchases, 
gifts, and loan collections. Some field work was done in two dil- 
ferent parts of the state. Through information furnished by the 
Reverend Heber H. Beadle, of Bridgeton, New Jersey, an arche- 
ological’ reconnoissance of a portion of the Farmington river valley, 
lying to the north and to the south of New Hartford, was undertaken 
early in the autumn. There are outcrops of a rather coarse, fibrous 
steatite or soapstone on the farms of Henry C. Butler, Lucas H. 
Mason, and G, C. Beckwith, in the Nepaug valley, about three miles 
south of New Hartford. Mr Mason, who acted as our guide, had 
recently found a number of worked blocks of soapstone, one of 
which had been transported and set up in front of his house, This 
latter measures between three and four feet long, a foot or more 
wide, and somewhat less than two feet in height, with deep, parallel, 
transverse incisions and the beginnings of one or two longitudinal 
grooves. These were evidently the first steps toward blocking out 
soapstone vessels, 

On the stone wall in front of Mr Butler's farrabonibe there is 
another, somewhat smaller, block of carved steatite, which was 
found on the ridge to the east of the densiiratinks and not far from 
where the block mentioned above came. This is the rough draft of 
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a statue. On the head, which is slightly differentiated from) the 
beady by a circumferential groove, there are traces of human fea~ 
lires—eyes, nose, mouth, and chin—produced by simple engrav- 
ing. When doubt was expressed as to the authenticity of these 
scratches, Mr Mason emphatically asserted that they were found 
on the block when it was uncovered. 

Mr Mason recently exposed the worked surface of either a 
soapstone bowlder er outcrop near the top of the ridge already 
mentioned, and not far from the southern boundary of land belong- 
ing to Mr Butler. The quarries of the Connecticut Asbestos Min- 
ing Company are located on the same tract of land. 

Two visits were made to the Nepaug locality, the first in com- 
pany with Prof. C. FE, Beecher and Dr Geo: F. Eaton, both of Yale 
University Museum, and the second in company with Dr Eaton 
only. Mr Mason, who was our guide the second time also, took 
us to a soapstone ledge which he discovered last spring on the land 
of Mr Beckwith. This ledge lies just west of a little stream which 
separates it from the ridge where the carved blocks of soapstone 
were found, and which flows in a southerly direction for about a 
nile, emptying into the Nepaug after crossing the Collinsville road 
just above Mr Beckwith's house. The outcrop has an almost 
north-and-south strike, and a dip of about 45° to the west. Its 
southern projection is completely denuded, and stands ten or twelve 
leet above the surrounding level, To the northward it disappears 
beneath a rising surface. The deposit bas a laminated structure, 
and that the aboriginal workmen took advantage of this is seen in 
the flat-topped stumps or scars in the centers of bowl-shaped de- 
pressions which contained the incipient vessels until severed from 
the parent ledge. Two such markings were already exposed, and 
the upper portions of two more were visible above the layer of earth 
at the base of the ledge. Removing this layer we came upon a 
deposit of soapstone chippings reduced to the fineness of sawdust, 
buried in which were angular fragments of large quartzite pebbles. 
A depression in the top of the ledge, im ly to the north of 
its exposed portion, was partly filled with earth and leaves, and was 
apparently produced by the removal of many cubic yards of the 
soapstone, Displacing this earth-covering, we soon exposed half 
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a dozen vessel-scars of various shapes and sizes, Mr Beckwith has 
promised to protect the ledge as long as it remains in his possession. 
We found no vessels at that point, but were so fortunate as to secure 
a perfect one, which had been discovered about a foot below the bed 
of a small brook by R. R. Royce, a workman in the employ of Mr 
Beckwith, while excavating for a milk-house, The spot where the 
vessel was found is not more than a mile from the ledge. 

Steatite ledges and bowlders also occur some two or three miles 
north of New Hartford, and near the village of Pleasant Valley. 
Walter E. Manchester, of Pleasant Valley, conducted us to a large 
worked bowlder by the roadside, a short distance south of the vil- 
lage green. He also took us toa rock-shelter, which had been dis- 
covered two years ago by F. J. Daniels, within the town limits of 
Barkhamsted, on land belonging to Alvin Stewart. This shelter, 
which is formed by an outcrop of gneiss, is on the southern slope of 
a high hill, and faces the south, Its floor was excavated to a depth of 
twenty inches or more by Mr Manchester, who found several hun- 
dred specimens, many of them broken, consisting chiefly of frag- 
ments of soapstone dishes, stone implements used. in quarrying 
soapstone, drills, arrowpoints, pottery fragments of both plain and 
decorated ware, broken deer bones, and charcoal. Mr Manchester 
has given the entire collection to the Yale Museum, There isa thin 
seam of steatite which outcrops in the shelter where the floor and 
ceiling meet, but it was probably not thick enough to admit of 
profitable exploitation. It is about half a mile from the shelter 
to the nearest outcrops of steatite in any considerable quantity, al- 
though there are plenty of drift bowlders of steatite not more than 
a hundred yards away, 

A rock-shelter in another part of Connecticut was also visited, 
this time in company with Mr Alfred E.. Hammer, of Branford. 
The shelter is less than a mile southwest of North Guilford, and 
the discovery that it contained Indian antiquities was made by Mr 
Lane while seeking cover there from a heavy rain-storm, Mr 
Lane’s attention was first attracted to the blackness of the earth 
beneath his feet, and the thought occurred to him of transporting it 
to ennch his fower-beds. In ascertaining the depth of the black 
deposit he turned up flint implements. A later and somewhat 
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thorough exploitation of the shelter netted results in the uncover- 
ing by Mr Lane of six or seven hundred stone implements, most of 
which are now in Mr Hammer's private collection, No pottery 
was found. The shelter is formed in and under a bed of coarse 
sandstone conglomerate with a very gentle dip to the east and a 
north-and-south strike, It is perfectly dry and commodious, being 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred fect long, five to four- 
teen feet high, and with an average depth of about ten feet It 
faces westward, of course, and looks through woodland out upon a 
brook of clear, cold water not more than fifty yards away. An old 
Indian trail passes within a few feet of its northern extremity, 

It will be possible to enumerate only the more important acces- 
sions recelyed since last June: 

The Misses Terry, of New Haven, have deposited in the Museum 
an elaborate beaded ceremonial shirt of buckskin, presented to their 
brother, General Alfred H. Terry, by a Sioux chief. 

This year’s annual gift of Egyptian antiquities from the “ Egypt 
Exploration Fund" comes from two well-known localities, Abydos 
and Fayum, and will soon be added to the previous gifts from the 
Fund already on exhibition. One hundred flint implements belong 
lo the prehistoric period; the other objects from Abydos range in 
paint of historic sequence from the first to the thirtieth dynasty. 
The series from Fayum belong to the Greco-Roman period, | 

Mrs Kate Foote Coe and her sister, Mrs E. H. Jenkins, of 
New Haven, have given two valuable Chilcat blankets: Both 
blankets were collected in 1886 by Mrs Coe, one being obtained 
from a receptacle in the top of a totem pole on the island of Kil- 
lisnoo, southem Alaska, When found it was wrapped about the 
bones and ashes of a cremated body. In addition Mrs Coe and 
Mrs Jenkins have lent to the Museum nine baskets: one Japanese 
from the island of Nippon, the others from Alaska and California 
Indian tribes, 

The most important accession of recent years is the loan collec- 
tion of Indian basketry and other ethnological specimens belonging 
to Mr and Mrs William Hamilton Moseley, of New Haven. Mr and 
Mrs Moseley began collecting on one of their early visits to the far 
West, and have since traveled extensively in western United States and 
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in Mexico, British Columbia, and Alaska. Some of their specimens 
were obtained for them through trained ethnologists; the result is 
a collection of unusual scientific value, representing almost every 
basket-making tribe from the Aleutian islands to Tehuantepec, 
besides many tribes of the interior, Nor was their collecting 
limited wholly to basketry, although more than two hundred of the 
three hundred specimens come under that head. A majority of 
objects other than baskets are from Alaska. Among these, two 
Chileat blankets and a war knife deserve special mention, One of 
the blankets and the war knife were obtained for Mr and Mrs 
Moseley by Licut. G. T. Emmons. The Moseley collection is 
already installed in new and suitable cases. 

This represents in outline the recent progress of anthropology 
at the Yale Museum —progress made without the aid of any fund 
whatever. Even a small fund could be made to go far toward 
defraying the necessary expenses of care and maintenance, encourag- 
ing at the same time new gifts and loans of specimens, <A larger 
fund would render possible the harmonious development of the 
whole collection by enabling the curator to conduct field explora- 
tions and, as exceptional opportunities occur, to make purchases of 
specimens, As long as he lived Professor Marsh spent his money 
pias toward increasing the anthropological collection, This finan- 

cial support, which, of course, stopped with his death, no one else 
has assumed. Nevertheless, the annual accessions have increased 
in number since then. By accession is meant the number of speci- 
mens received at one time; it may be one, or it may be hundreds, 
and even thousands. During the four years ending with Professor 
Marsh's death there were 23 accessions to the anthropological col- 
lection. Within the four years that have since elapsed, there have 
been 63 accessions, In other words, almost as many accessions 
are received in one year now as were received in four years prior to 
1899. There is every reason to suppose that; with a fund, or even 
with a regular patron, the increase would be much greater than it is. 
Under the circumstances, we can attribute the recent “ Progress in 
Anthropology at Peabody Museum" to the gradual increase of 
general interest in the subject, an interest which, if properly fostered, 
will make itself felt even more in the future, 


PARSEE RELIGIOUS CEREMONIAL OBJECTS IN 
THE NATIONAL MUSEUM 


By I. M. CASANOWIC? 


ISTRODUCTION 


The Division of Historic Religions in the United States National 
Museum has lately been enriched by the addition of a collection of 
objects, illustrating some of the Parsee beliefs and rites, which was 
brought by Dr Emily Brainard Ryder from Bombay, India. A 
few remarks on the Parsees and their religious tenets may precede 
the description of this collection. 

The Parsees form a community of about 100,000, of which the. 
greater part, about 90,000, ts settled in India, chiefly in Bombay, 
the rest being scattered here and there in Persia. They derive their 
name from the province of Pars, or Fars, broadly employed for 
Persia in general, from which country they migrated after its over- 
throw by the Arabs 641 A. D. | 

Their faith, which was for centuries previous to the Mohammedar 
conquest the state and national religion of Persia, is based on the 
teachings of Zoroaster (Zarathustra) who, according to the most 
reliable tradition, flourished in Bactria' between the middle of the 
seventh and beginning of the sixth centuries s. c.* 

The substance of the Parsee créed is this: There is one supreme 
God, Ormuzd (Ahura Mazda), creator and ruler of the universe, 
author of all good. Associated with him in the government of the 
world are seven subordinate spirits, the Amshaspands (Amesha- 
Spentas), or archangels. Opposed to these powers of good is 
Abriman (Angra-Mainyus) at the head of the malevolent spirits, the 
cause of all that is evil and noxious in the world. The conflict 
between these primeval causes of light and darkness, of good and 
evil, has been going on since the beginning of time and their 
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influence pervades the whole universe, but will end in the triumph 
of the good over the evil.' 

The: Parsees believe in the immortality of the soul, the resur- 
rection of the body, and’a last judement. 

The moral teachings of the Parsees are comprised in the triad 
of pure thoughts, pure words, and pure-actions (A/nmata, Huthia, 
and /fversifa), The virtues inculcated in particular are purity 
alike of body and soul, truthfulness and uprightness, charity and 
benevolence, the destruction of noxious creatures and the care of 
useful animals, and the keeping pure of fire, water, earth, and the 
air as the beneficent creations of Ormuzad. 

The sacred scriptures of the Parsees are contained in the sissy or 
8 Avesta, in which the following main divisions are distingui: 

. Yasna, the chief liturgical work, and the oldest and sik 
nee part of the Avesta, including, as it does, the Gathas, hymns, 
or psalms composed in an older dialect and derived from the say- 
ings or sermons of Zoroaster himself, 

2. Mtsperad, containing minor litanies, invocations to the various 
chiefs of the spintual and terrestrial creation. 

3. Yashts, invocations and hymns to the ancient Iranian divini- 
ties and heroes. 

4. KAorda Avesta, or Minor Avesta, comprising minor liturgical 
texts, as the Nyatshes and Gahs, or the five daily prayers, the Afrin- 
gans, or benedictions, etc,,a kind of extract from the Avesta for laymen, 

5. Mendifad, a code of religious and civil laws and precepts, a 

kind of Parsee Pentateuch.* 
"The Parsees protest agains the unputstion of dualism, #. ¢., the doctrine of two 
original independent spirits, one good and the other bad, to their theological system, The 
primeval principles of good and evil ( Podamene and Akemeneny, or Spente-Mainyws 
and Angra- Mainyu), the Parsces claim, were, thongh opposed to each other, imnited in 
every exitting being, even in Ahura Masada hismseli, and by their union produkid the 
world of material things and of spiritual existences. Compare Karaka, /intery of tie 
Part, Lomion, 1884, 3, 187; abo Martin Haug, Aeneps om the Seered Lomguage, 
Writings and Religion of the Parsecs, Bombay, 1862, p. 258, 

The present Avesta, which equals perhaps one-tenth of the Bible in extent, ix be- 
Heved to be byt a small remnant of the original Zoroactrian ancred literature which was 
lost dinring the invasions of Persia by Aleaander the Greal (330 ® c.) and the Ambs 

(6g: a. 0.).. According to the Arabian chronicler Tahari (died 923) the Persian sacred 


sriptares were inecribed on twelve thoumnd cowhides, aod Hermippos, a Oreek philoso 
pher of the third ceotury & c., credits Zoroaster with the composition of two million 


Terict. 
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The Parsees, constituting perhaps the smallest community in 
the world, occupy a most prominent place among the several na- 
tionalities of India, They are distinguished by honesty, energy, and 
capacity, and their reputation for benevolence and gencrosity is 
world-wide. | 

THe Cottection 

t. Fire-wrn—Made of brass and nickel-plated; height, 1314 
in.; diameters, 11% in. and 7%4 in. (Plate xn, figure 2, Museum 
nunibet 216,051.) Fire, by reason of its usefulness, brightness, 
purity, and incorruptibility, as also the sun, are considered by the 
Parsees as bearing the most perfect resemblance to the nature and 
perfections of the supreme God, and therefore as his most adequate 
symbols. Both are therefore objects of religious reverence, The 
Parsees are the only Eastern people who entirely abstain from 
smoking, and most of them would rather not blow out a candle if 
they could help it One of the most important ntes of Parsee 
worship is to keep up a perpetual fire in their temples," For this 
purpose fires are taken from various places of manufacture, to which, 
if possible, fire caused by lightning is added. Each of these fires 
has to undergo a “‘ purification" in the following manner; A per- 
forated metal tray containing small chips and dust of fragrant 
sandal-wood is held over it until the chips are ignited. From this 
new fire another one is produced in the same way until the process 
is repeated nine times. The several fires thus purified are collected 
together into a metal um which is placed upon a stone altar in a 
stparate chamber. The sacred fire is fed day and night with pure 
dry pieces of wood and other fragrant substances by priests in turn 
who, when officiating, cover the lower part of their face with a piece 
of cloth, called adan, so as not to defile the fire by their breath. 

The Parsees are taught in their youth to face some luminous 
object while worshiping God. When praying in the temple they 
turn toward the sacred fire; when in the open air, toward the sun. 

2. Fire ladle —Made of brass and nickel-plated. Length, 134 in. 


The Pursees distinguish three grades of fire temples: 1, Aferd-aaged, which can 
be touched both by priests and laymin ; 2, écvd-calerow, which can be touched by pricsts 
only; 3, lfarA-betram, the highest of all. Non-Zorasstrians are excluded from any fire 
temple, 
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(Plate xu, figure 1, Museum number 216,053.) The sacred fire 
and everything that is connected with it must not come in contact 
with anything that may contaminate it, A ladle is therefore used 
for taking up the wood chips offered for the urn. 

3. Fire fongs.—Made of brass and nickel-plated. Length, 134 
in. (Plate xu, figure 3, Museum number 216,052.) Used for 
picking wp the wood chips for the sacred fire, which would be de- 
filed if touched with the hands. 

4. Offering fray—Made of brass and nickel-plated. Diameter, 
1734 in.; depth, 1% in, (Plate xu, figure 4. Museum number 
216,054.) The Parsees have a kind of sacred meal in honor either 
of the dead or the guardian angels, Fruits and flowers are spread 
on a metal tray or on plantain leaves, while glasses are filled with 
fresh milk, pure water, wine, and sherbet. A priest recites the 
prayers called Afnngans, which are either expressive of remembrance 
of the dead or which invoke the aid of the angel in whose honor the 
meal was prepared, After this consecration, which only a priest 
may perform, the meal is partaken by the invited guests.’ 

5. Jray.—Made of brass and nickel-plated. Diameter, 1234 
in,; depth, 134 in. (Museum number 216,055.) 

6. Religious Costime— Museum number 216,056,) This con- 
sists of (2) an ample double-breasted coat of cotton, reaching to the 
ankles, called jama; (4) a belt, called pichori, made of cotton, about 
one yard wide and several yards in length, which is folded once 
and passed round the waist as many times as its length will admit; 
(ec) loose cotton trousers; (@) a pair of cotton gloves, and (¢) a kind 
of turban of brown figured silk, ‘This costume is used by the Par- 
sees on formal and solemn occasions. The dress of the priests is 
the same, only that the head-gear is likewise of white cloth. 

7. dower of Silence— Model made of wood. Height, 18 in; 
diameter, 28in.; length of platform, 48 in.; width, 4oin. (Plate xu. 
Museum No. 215,412.) In agreement with the Zoroastrian doctrine 
that the four elements — water, fire, air,and earth, as the good crea- 
tions of Ormurd, should be maintained pure and undefiled, the Parsees 
neither burn nor bury their dead, nor do they consign them to 
water, but allow them to pass over into another living body by ex- 
" ''Cotnpare Haug, op. ch. p 99) Karaka, Ainory of thy Parris, p. 171. 
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posing them on mountain heights, on so-called " towers of silence” 
(dakhma), to be consumed by vultures, The tower of silence is a 
circular structure of stone, plastered with lime, from 60 to 90 fect 
in diameter and from 20 to 30 feet in height, open at the top, other- 
wise resembling a gasometer. Inside is a circular platform paved 
with large stone slabs, called pavis, upon which the bodies are laid. 
The faves are ranged in three concentric rows, dimimishing in size 
from the outer to the inner ring, the outer being reserved for men, 
the middle for women, and the inner for children, The corpse is 
deposited wrapped in clean white cloths, which, however, must be 
old and worn out in order to admit of ready destruction. The 
“heaven-seat"" birds, which are always in the vicinity of the tower, 
swoop down upon the corpse as soon as it has been exposed, and 
it is said that it is quite stripped of flesh in an hour or two, In the 
center of the platform is a pit (d4andar), about 30 feet in diam- 
eter, from which four drains lead into four wells sunk in the ground 
outside of the tower. Into this pit the denuded bones are later de- 
posited where, under the tropical sun, they soon crumble into dust 
and are then, with all other remaining matter, conducted through 
the drains to the wells. The drains are provided with disinfectants 
(charcoal and sandstones) to purify the matter before it enters the 
ground, so as to preserve the earth from pollution. 

The principal towers of silence in use at present by the Parsee 
cotnmunity of India are found on Malabar hill at Bombay, 


PIMA ANNALS 
Ey FRANK RUSSELL 
In recent years the impression has been gaining ground that the 
majority of the American tnbes kept mnemonic or pictographic 
records of events. The number (three) of chronologic records thus 
far published is comparatively very small and the number of refer- 
ences to others that have wholly disappeared is not much greater, 
I was i bere lore aruch terested in ore that Sn Pimas of 


means ‘of satehed sticks, Four aticks + were “told” to me ey the 
men in whose charge they were; to any other person they would 
have been absolutely meaningless. Chronologic sequence issubor- 
dinated to narrative, so that I have termed the records “ annals" 
rather than calendars. 

The sticks are without omamentation. The years are marked 
by transverse notches; the events by smaller notches or rude 
symbols, each of which may mean many different things. In only 
one instance has a symbol] come to have a conventional meaning — 
the J is used habitually by one annalist for the drinking festivals at 
which native liquor was formerly brewed at the harvest season; 
these were known to the whites by the name of * tizwin drunks,” 
The saguaro cactus harvest marked the beginning of the year: ina 
land without winters we could not expect to find a “ winter count.” 
This also coincided with the maize and mesquite harvest and the 
onset of the tornd heat of summer. 

The oldest of these annals date from the time of the meteoric 
shower of November 13, 1833, as do the oldest calendars among 
the Kiowa. Other older sticks are remembered by the old per- 
sons, but they have all been burned or otherwise destroyed. 

The relative importance of the events is of some interest, so that 
I have tabulated them below. As usual with Amerindian records 
these contain much that is trivial and omit much that is important. 
The reasons for this have been adequately set forth by Mallery. 
We should also bear in mind the fact that the importance of an 
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event differs according as it is viewed by a Caucasian oran Amenn- 
Battles or skirmishes i.....ciecsecessersscerecssncscnssseeraegeesneecenees 66 
Infrequent natural phenomena, eclipses, floods, earthquakes, etc. 14 
Famines and years of aluundance (only severe famines are noted) § 


Epidemics. ......00s+seceeneasess settee teen e centr taa tid bal ddéhadteadaren II 
Accidents, rattlesnake bites, lightning strokes, etc. -...-..----.--+-. 13 
Events relating to whites but not to PEASE np acacttesseperresstravese: 39 
Relation with whites, building. churches, schools, etc......--...0+» 21 
Number of éorcerers killed, chiefly during epidemics.,.........--.. 18 
Changes of village sites (many changes not THORER ) se wcennnnianenins . 12 
Races; relay, kicking-ball, horse. .........---:-scssseeseseenssteseaee 7 
Festivals at which liquor was brewed,.....--... pivuskios's sunedaa nace 95 
Trivial events including those of personal interest to the annalist 13 
Number of persons killed during drinking bouts.....--.-----sse1+ 24 
As examples of the nature of these annals the following extracts 
are offered : 
1833-34 


During the moon preceding the meteoric shower the Yumas, 
armed with clubs, bows, and arrows, attacked the Maricopa village, 
The Vumas surprised the Maricopas and captured their women, 
whom they surrounded and tried to take away with them. They 
were about to cross the Gila with their captives when the Pimas 
arrived and attacked. The women took advantage of the confusion 
to escape into the chaparral, The Yumas fought bravely, but they 
were overpowered by numbers and few escaped to tell of their 
defeat. 

In the early winter the meteoric shower took place. This 
event was followed by heavy rains that caused floods in the Gila 
and Salt rivers. The spectacle of falling stars was to the Pimas an 
augury of disaster and the speedy coming of floods was regarded as 
punishment for sins committed. What the sins might be they did 
not know, but concluded they must have offended some medicine- 
man who possessed great magic power. Many thought it must be 
the medicine-man Kaké who brought this calamity upon them, 
because they had not shown him the respect that he thought was 
due. Itis said that when the flood was at its height he climbed a 
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cottonwood tree and thence proclaimed, in a loud voice, that he 
would perform certain miracles that would prove disastrous to them 
if they would not listen to him and show him respect. 

Others declared that the floods were caused by the two sons of 
an old goddess Takwa-artam, When she saw the flood threatening 
to overwhelm the Pimas and Maricopas, she said to her sons, 
“Give me back my milk and then you can drown my people. The 
land is yet what jit was when it was new." This puzzled the two 
brothers. They knew they could not return the milk that had 
nourished them in infancy, so they did not allow the flood to rise 
any higher but caused it to go down. 

1836-37 

At the beginning of this year the fruit of the saguara was 
gathered and a large quantity of liquor prepared from it. All the 
men became intoxicated —too drunk to be on their guard against 
an attack from the Apaches. Early in the morning a woman 
started toward the hills to gather cactus fruit. She had not gone 
far when she saw a man mount a horse and start toward her. She 
suspected danger and walked backward for some distance before 
turning to flee. She got half way to the village before she was 
overtaken by the Apache, with whom she struggled so desperately 
as to raise a cloud of dust’ Those who were somewhat sober 
hastened toward the place, but were too late to rescue the woman 
from being roped and dragged to death. However, they overtook 
the party of Apaches and killed five of them. On examining the 
dead Apaches it was found that their bodies were protected with 
rawhide armor; then the Pimas understood why their arrows had 
glanced off or jumped back. 


r57-56 

in the summer the Yumas came again, accompanied by the 
Mohaves. They sent scouts ahead who found the Maricopa women 
gathering mesquite beans, They killed all. the women except one 
whom they kept to act as guide. She was the sister of a well- 
known Maricopa warrior and they compelled her to lead them to 
her brother's home, When they reached it she was killed with a 
club and the man was chased, but he was as good a runner as he 
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was a fighter, and they could not catch him. A Yuma told him to 
stop and die like a man, but he answered that if they could over- 
take him he would show them how to die like a man. The Mari- 
copas fled from their village and the Yumas burned it. Messengers 
went to all the villages that day and under cover of the night the 
Pimas and Maricopas gathered; they kept coming until late the 
next forenoon. They found the Yumas encamped near the river at 
4 spot where they had assaulted some women and a Pima had been 
killed while defending them. The Yuras had spent the night in 
singing their war-songs. Now and again a medicine-man would 
come forward to puff whiffs of smoke in order that their cause might 
find faver with the gods. The Pima-Maricopa council ended about 
noon, and it was decided to surround the Yumas and make special 
effort to prevent them from reaching the river to obtain water, 
Formed in a semicircle the Pimas and Maricopas shot down the 
Yumas on three sides. Soon the Yumas began to waver and be- 
come exhausted from thirst in the heat of the day. They made 
several attempts to break through the line, but failed, and finally 
gathered in a compact body to make a last attempt to’ reach the 
river. At that moment the Pimas and Maricopas who were on 
horseback rushed in upon the enemy and rode them down, After 
a hand-to-hand combat the Yumas were all killed except one who 
was stunned by the blow of a club and lay unconscious under a 
heap of dead. During the night he recovered his senses and es- 
caped, This was the bloodiest fight known and the Yumas came 
here to fight no more, 

The annals elsewhere narrate in detail the methods of fighting, 
which were quite unlike those in vogue among most tribes, The 
courage of both sides in the above described contest was of course 
sustained by their belief in magic power. Like oriental religious 
fanatics they felt themselves imbued with superhuman strength. 
The number killed, variously estimated by whites at from four te 


six hundred, shows how important was the engagement. 
1581-62 
The Pima police were sent from Sacaton to arrest some Kwahadk 
living at their village about fifty miles south of the agency. The 
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Kwahadk had been drinking tizwin, and as they had never been in- 
terfered with for this by the agent, they were not conscious of hav- 
ing transgressed any laws. Furthermore, drunkenness was the rule 
among the few whites with whom they had come in contact and it 
was a privilege the Kwahadk indulged in but once or twice a year. 
Old mbhabitants at Sacaton tell me that the agent was working 
prisoners on a reservation farm and selling the crop for his own 
profit, The Pimas had been committing no misdemeanors or cnmes 
that offered any excuse for imprisoning them, and the crops needed 
attention. Hetherefore ordered the police to bring in the Kwahadk 
deadoralive. One of the young Kwahadk frankly declared his inno- 
cence of any intentional transgressions and defied the police to take 
him from his home. He was promptly shot. As the police were 
retuming to Sacaton they were overtaken by the father of the mur- 
dered man, who told them that he had nothing to live for since they 
had killed his son and they might as well kill him too. They obli- 
gingly complied with his request. 


THE GROWTH OF BOYS: CORRELATIONS FOR THE 
ANNUAL INCREMENTS 


By CLARE. WISSLER 


The real problem in studies of growth is the determination of 
the annual increments during the period of growth for each degree 
of adult stature. Until we have sufficient measurements to tell 
us how the tall men and likewise the short men grew in boyhood, 
we can form no idea of the significance of any given part of the 
growing period, Thus far our knowledge of growth, as determined 
by physical measurements of children, is based on average statures 
obtained by single measurements of large groups of children. We 
thus gain a certain general curve of growth from which we infer 
certain tendencies to periodic growth, In all such measurements 
we have ample means for determining the variation between indi- 
viduals at each period of life, but no way of estimating the degree 
of variation in the same individual from year to year, Thus, while 
we know that the average maximum increase in the stature of 
boys occurs about the fourteenth year of life, we have no means of 
knowing how many boys reach their maximum before or after this 
pomt. Further, we have no data from which to infer the influence 
of rapid growth in one year of life on the rate of growth in later 
years and on the final adult stature. It is generally assumed that 
the curve of growth obtained from mass measurements is typical of 
individual growth and that the individual curves will be the same 
whether the pubertial maximum period of growth comes before or 
after the fourteenth year. A few life-records of individual children 
published from time to time suggest the invalidity of this assump- 
tion, but aside from these few isolated cases there are no data to which 
appeal can be made. In consequence, any series of armual meas- 
urements of a considerable number of children during the period of 
pubertial changes must be an important contribution to our knowl- 
edge. Recently there came into my hands the gymmasium rec- 
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ords' of a private school for boys from which the annual increments 
for the various physical measurements could be determined. Boys 
attended this school between the ages of eleven and eighteen, some 
being regular attendants for eight consecutive years, a few for a 
period of nine to ten years, while the majority were in attendance 
from four to five consecutive years between the eleventh and 
seventeenth years of life, There were in all about 300 individuals, 
making something more than 1500 annual measurements. While 
this is a fair number of cases, irregularities in age of entrance and 
of leaving school reduce the number of cases to such a degree that 
the comparison of annual increments for three-, four-, and five-year 
intervals becomes difficult. In other words, the number of boys 
presenting an unbroken series of annual measurements for periods 
of six years or more is relatively small— too small, in fact; to lead 
to safe conclusions unless extremely uniform results are obtained. 
Yet this is precisely the way the results turn out. 

Although a considerable number of gymnasium measurements 
were taken — stature, weight, arm-reach, height sitting, length of 
sternum, etc., the following results are for stature and weight only. 
The reason for such selection is rather obvious, since they are the 
two general indices of growth. Stature was recorded in centimeters, 
reading to the nearest unit, and weight in kilograms, reading to 
tenths, The latter is sufficiently exact for the purpose : but it would 
have been more precise to have taken stature in millimeters, since 
the annual increment may often be less than a centimeter. Ages 
were counted to the nearest birthday. ‘This rounding off of stature 
and ages makes the comparison of annual increments somewhat 
uncertain because arbitrary, but the usual method of recording 
gymnasium measurements makes it impossible to do otherwise. 

As stated at the outset, the interesting problem is the correlation 
of increments ; but it seems desirable to mention some preliminary 
data before proceeding. For these measurements the Maximum 
rate of annual increase for stature, arm-reach, and weight is found 

\ These were secured through the kindness of Dr Franz Tous and the calculations were 
made at his mggestion. The writer is io greatly indebted to him for migpestiona and criti- 
cise that he is ausble to designate his own particular contelbation to the research, Tk 
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between the ages of 14 and 15, but the decrease for later years is 
less in case of weight than the other measurements, 

Another preliminary point is the degree of correlation between 
the annual increments for the different measurements, Calculating 
the correlation by the Pearson formala, we have the following ;* 

Age interval f2-1% I9-T4H f4—-25 15-16 
Increment for stature and weight +o.70 +0.7§ + 9-50 + 9.60 
Increment for stature and arm-reach + 0.72 + 9.92 + 0.73 + 90.95 

From this it appears that there is a close correlation between 
the rates of growth for these bodily dimensions, and that with re- 
spect to them the body grows with considerable uniformity and by 
parts repularly. 

We are now ready to inquire as to the correlation of annual incre- 
ments and will state the results-at once, If we correlate the abso- 
lute stature with the absolute increment for the following year, the 
weight with its increment, and likewise the arm-reach, the following 
coefficients of correlation are obtained 


Ages ti rz 14 i$ 
Stature and increment + 0.41 +o.309 —030 —2o,5§T 
Weight * iL +°0.35 + 0.35 +m 0.37 
Arm-reach and ¢! + 0.96 — 0.53 —0o.32 

The number of cases for each correlation varies from 126 to 
196. 


The important point in this table is the change of sign of the 
coefficient of correlation between the years of 13 and 14. The 
change is quite abrupt in stature and arm-reach. While the sign 
of the coéfficient for weight in the fourteenth year is positive, the 
coefficient itself is very small. ‘The probable interpretation of this 
is that the change of sign occurs half a year later than in the case 
of stature. The simpler stat ment of this. technical fact would. be 
that, in case of stature, the boys who were tall at-12 years grow 
the faster during the Interval 12-13 and 13—14; but during the 

The general methed of correlation need not be expluined here. It is necessary only 
to know that the degree of correlation is expressed in a tale of + Loato— too The 
former signifies a perfect Wirect correlation, the latter a perfect inverse correlation, and 
the intermediate aero no correlation whatever, The degree of worrelation in the above 
can be rrad into this scale acconling to the decimal, 
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intervals of 14-15 and 15-16 they grow slowly; with the boys of 
short stature at 12 the rates of growth are exactly the reverse. 
This means that there is a marked tendency for boys growing 
rapidly at 12 to continue to the year of the pubertial maximum, while 
those growing slowly at 12 continue on about the same level until 
near that point, when they in turn begin to grow rapidly, What is 
true of stature is likewise true of other measurements. 

While the above is in some respects a correlation between size 
and annual increment, the same compensating relation holds for the 
successive annual increments. It also appears that the annual inere- 
ments afford greater opportunity for correlation than the increments 
and size, since we can readily correlate across large and small age 
intervals. This may be seen from what follows. 

The data at hand furnished records of seventy boys, complete 
between the ages of 12 and 17. With these the correlations be- 
tween all the annual increments have been calculated for stature 
and weight. 


CORRELATION OF THE ARNUAL IncREseNTs of STATURE 
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Agre / 12-13 i 13-14 | se s | 1g-16 16-17 
13-13 | + 1.090 +0.45 —1.07 —o,62 —o,70 
13-14 | +0.46 +1,09 —o.04 —o.56 —o. 06 
t4—15 —0.0 | —v.04 +1.00 +0.43 —o.03 
15-16 —0.62 —0o.56 +0.43 +1.00 +-0.67 
16-17 —9.70 | —0.66 | —o,03 +o.61 + 1.00 


CORRELATION OF ‘THK ANNIAL INCREMENTS oF Wetcirr 
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Ages on Sa ee eS Lg=15 ‘| Z £5-~16 | 16-57 
13-13 1.00 | +0.39 | —o.08 0.43 | —o.41 
13-14 79-39) +800 | +o.09 | —a36 | cogs 
P4—15 | —o.05 + 6.09 + 1.00 +0103 +o.01 
15-16 | —o.43 —~o. 36 +0.03 | +100 | +0.33 


40 | —ogr | ter +0.01 +9.33 | + 1,00 











The average increments for the various intervals and their respec- 
tive varabilities may be seen from the following table : 
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AVERAGE wana nsil AND VARIABILITIES 


SS —————— 
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| oAX. I Ar. Tncre- aoa 
otasall eeu onsen “Verity cect og | SSRN 
Stature j wre. ; Weight; Ae. | 2 
11-12 124 48 | 16 34 | 2.0 
[2-13 163 56 | 21 4.0 2.5 
r3-14 198 Ga. 23 5.2 1.2 
r4-E5 176 : ) 5.9 2.2 
15-16 | =a 5.4. 2.9 
16-17 76 4:3 2.0 
_ 47-38 34 53 at 








In reading the table it must be understood that 1.00 is the cor- 
relation of the increment with itself or identity, In case of the 
increment of stature for 12-13, for oe its correlation with 
itself falls in the first column, its correlation with the increment 
for the year 13-iq in. the second shpat etc. This row of 
coéfficients gives us a picture, or curve of growth, applicable to 
boys of 12-13, Whatever the relative increment for that year, 
we can be reasonably certain that it will persist unchanged during 
13-14, that a marked change will occur in 14-15, and that the 
subsequent years will be marked by an inverse relative increment. 
The relation js plain when the table for weight is reduced to graphic 
form asin figure 3. 

In the curves for weight the crossing point falls on the zero 
line in the 14=1§ year and the whole curve for the annual incre- 
ment 14-15 is approximately in the zero line. The same is prac- 
tically true of stature, The meaning of this js that, given the annual 
increment of a boy for the year 14-15, absolutely nothing can be 
inferred as to his past or future rate of growth. The increment for 
that year is apparently functionally independent of all other mcre- 
ments, bearing only a chance relation to them, That such must 
be the case is evident from the mere fact that the sign of correlation 
changes; there must be a point somewhere where there is no cor- 
relation whatsoever, To see just what this means in case of a 
growing boy is not clear. It is probable that the result is due to 
2 compensation, in that those who have been growing rapidly will 
now slow down irregularly, and likewise these who were growing 
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slowly will begin to spurt at irregular intervals. The result of 
such a condition would be that just as many boys of a given incre- 
ment at 13-14 would grow fast in 14-15 as slow, and the reverse, 
which is equivalent to a chance relation: Yet the maximum rate 
of growth occurs somewhere between 13-14 and 14-15 —the 
‘spurt,’ as it is often called. This spurt may come from causes 
independent of the conditions that determine the compensation of 
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rates of growth before and after puberty, There seems good 
reason for such an assumption. If this is correct, the utter lack 
of correlation for 14-15 is accounted for very satisfactorily. The 
boys who grew slowly before that time lived under conditions 
less favorable to growth and the pubertial spurt met with less re- 
sistance in them. However, it is well-nigh useless to speculate 
in this manner because the absolute stature is a complex resultant 
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of heredity, environment, accident, etc. The important fact is that 
there is a compensatory relation of growth between the pre-pubertial 
and the post-pubertial rates of growth and that the period of the 
pubertial maximum is a time of readjustment with respect to annual 
increments. 

The reader may wish to know the result if intervals of more than 
one year are correlated. If, for example, the increment 12-13 were 
correlated with 13-16, what would be the coéfficient? Calculation 
is- unnecessary, for the curves show what it must be. The correla- 
tions for the annual increments for this penod aré: + 0,45, — 0.02, 
—o.62. The summation of these is slightly negative, which must 
be the approximate correlation for the whole interval. The tables 
are thus a complete exposition of all the possible corre tions, and 
so tell the whole story. It is unfortunate that these measurements 
do not cover the period of 10-12. There were about 30 boys of 
I1 years from which it is possible to gain some idea of the interval 
11-12, Incase of 11-12 and 12-16 the indications are for a low 
degree of correlation, “This is consistent, for we have just found that 
[2-13 and 13-16are negative. Incase of 11-12 and 12-16 we.are 
choosing an increment for a symmetrical interval in relation to the 
period of change of sign, or the pubertial maximum, Here the 
compensation in growing rates would tend to no correlation, But 
the correlation 12-13 and 13-16 gives an interval unequally adjusted 
tothe pubertial maximum, Thus it appears that if we correlate the 
increment for any interval with the increment for an interval of equal 
extent on either side of the pubertial maximum, no correlation will 
appear. | 

We have now reached another point, It must follow from all 
that has gone before that there is no correlation between the ab- 
solute stature at 12 and the absolute increment for 12-16, For 
6§ cases a coéfficient of —0.06 was obtained. This again could 
have been answered from the tables, for the change of sign must 
mean that the tall boys at 42 grow slowly after 14, and the reverse, 
and the compensation should equalize the result, In other words, 
the average increment of stature for 12-16 is the same for tall as 
for short boys. But there is still another important point. The 
tall boys at 12 are also the tall boys at 16. The correlations as 
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calculated for the absolute statures are, 12-14, + 0.94; 12-16, 
+097. This may signify one of two relations: the short boys 
before t4 get their final stature much later in life, or short men are 
those who were short at 12 and grew slowly before 14. 

For light on this point I took the seven tallest boys at 17 
and the seven shortest. These were then traced back and the 
median increments found for the different years, In like manner 
the fifteen tallest and shortest at 12 years. The results show that 
tall boys at cither end of the series are those who grew most rap- 
idly before 14. Nor will reducing all individual increments to per- 
centages of statures modify the result, which is the same absolutely 
or relatively, Other examples of this relation may be observed in 
the lile-records of stature so far available.’ It is of course probable 
that the short boys at 17 may stil] grow enough to overtake the others, 

With respect to the whole paper a general objection may be 
made. it may be said that these boys are artificially selected by 
the school and that in consequence the relations are not true for 
boys in general, There is reason to believe that selection may be 
a factor here. For example, when we trace the 12-year-old boys 
through the records, it appears that of the fifteen tallest boys of 
that age all are in school at 16, while among the 17-year-olds only 
four of them are enrolled; of the fifteen shortest boys nine are in 
school at 17 and five at 18, none of the taller group remaining after 
the age of 17. From this it appears that the older boys of the 
school are inclined to be short in stature. But this condition does 
not make its appearance until the fifteenth year, and it will be remem- 
bered that the compensating rates of correlation were found between 
the ages of 12 and 16, This factor is then a probable intensifier of 
the result, but not the cause. 

The general significance of the preceding results emanates from 
their relation to the problem of relative matunty, It appears that 
the tall boys at 12 are relatively more mature and that they con- 
tinue so unt! near manhood. No doubt this relative physical 
maturity has given rise to false theories concerning the functional 
relation of mental and physical development. The results, at least, 
show the importance of procuring a complete series of measure- 
ments extending to full maturity, 

A faré. f- Kinderhetlbunde, 1893. 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY OF THE JEWS 
[l—PIGMENTATION 


By MAURICE FISHBERG 


The color of the skin, hair, and eyes is a very important racial 
trait. Whether pigmentation is a fixed trait—that is, a racial 
characteristic transmitted by heredity—or is influenced to any 
extent by climate, altitude, nutrition, and social condition, is a 
question on which anthropologists are not agreed) The modern 
school of sociologists have collected considerable evidence tending 
to show that the phenomena of pigmentation are greatly influenced 
by climate, ete, while many others adduce strong evidence to the 
contrary.' In our study of the anthropology of the Jews this is of 
great importance, If it can be shown that the color of hair and 
eyes is altered under vatying external conditions, irrespective of 
heredity, we may have a ready explanation of the high pereentage 
of blond hair and blue eyes among the Jews. On the other hand, 
if pigmentation is an hereditary racial trait, the 12 percent of less 
pigmented Jews must have had their origin in an infusion of non- 
Semitic, probably Aryan, blood. 

The type of the Jew is dark. The ancient Hebrews were 
characterized as having dark hair, The ideal beauty of Semites 
has been “raven black” hair, Jacobs quotes a Mishnic Rabbi, 
R. Ishmael, who says: “The sons of Israel are like boxwood, neither 
black nor white but between the two'’—é. ¢, of olive color. The 
Talmud appears to use the term black (sicher) as synonymous 
with both hair and youth. There is no mention in the Bible nor in 
the Talmud of the color of the eyes of the ancient Hebrews; but 
it must be mentioned that, according to some authorities on the 
Hebrew language, there is no equivalent of “blue” in the Bible or 
the ‘Talmud. 

We have made notes on the color of the skin, hair, and eyes of 
2272 Jews, of twenty years or older, in New York City, Of these 
Foren excellent summary of the subject ace W. Z Ripley, Aacer af Europe, 
NS. '¥,, 1899, chap, rv. 
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1188 were men and 1084 women. By far the larger portion of 
these people are of foreign birth—immigrants from nearly every 
European country and some from various parts of Asia and Africa. 
Following the plan adopted jn treating of the cephalic index, we 
will here report our results for all the Jews, leaving the considera- 
tion of the differences between the Jews in various countries to a 
future special article on the subject. 

Besides the color of hair and eyes, we have made observations 
on grayness, baldness, and freckles, and also on the variety of the 
hair, 

As will readily be observed by one who attempts to distinguisl 
the degrees of pigmentation of skin, hair and eyes, there is often 
considerable difficulty in deciding which color to assign a given 
individual. It is quite casy to distinguish golden-blond from black 
or dark-brown hair; but between these two extremes there are 
found minor gradations which are not easily separated, and one 
often remains in doubt as to the class with which he ia dealing, 
There also arises a problem concerning the number of colors into’ 
which it is advisable to divide the material. Some anthropologists 
distinguish as many as fifteen colors of skin, hair, or eyes; while 
the late Dr R. Virchow, in his classical elaboration of the material 
on the color of skin, hair, and eyes of German school children, 
collected by the German Anthropological Society? distinguishes 
only two colors for the skin (fair and dark), four for the hair (blond, 
brown, black, and red), and three for the eyes (blue, gray, and 
brown), This classification we have adopted with only slight 
modiheations; we distinguish six classes of hair coloration — black, 
brown, chestnut, light chestnut, blond, and red. - 

The distinction between fair and dark skin is not always readily 
apparent, and in doubtful cases we have been guided by the general 
impression gained by a careful inspection at a distance of from one 
to two meters from the individual. Only those whose skin ap- 
peared brownish or swarthy were taken as dark, and those having 
a yellowish or somewhat muddy tint were reparded as fair. . 

* Soe the last number of this Journal, pages 685.006, on 

*" Gesemmtbericht fiber die won der deutechen anthropalogischen Cesellechaft 
veranlussten, Erhebungen Ober die Farbe der Haut, der Haare ond uber Augen der 
Stholkinder in Dentechland,'* ype far Anthropelegir, xvi, pp. 275-475: 
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The hair was considered black when the darkness was very 
deep, without a brownish tinge. Such hair usually has a luster 
which by reflected light gives it a bluish appearance, but this luster 
is not observable in black hair which is not kept scrupulously clean 
by frequent brushing. 

Brown hair was considered to be that which, although fairly 
dark, did not show a luster or, in a reflected light, presented a 
brownish tinge. It is sometimes difficult to distinguish this color. 
from black, particularly in hair the care of which has been neglected, 
Quite often brown" hair will appear decidedly black when thor- 
oughly cleaned and brushed. 

As chestnut we counted hair which by its coloration did not 
appear positively brown but which was not fair enough to be termed 
blond. As this class includes many gradations of color, we have 
found it necessary to divide it into dark and light chestnut. Most 
hair here considered to be light chestnut may sometimes be taken 
for blond, especially when seen by direct sunlight, but close obser- 
vation discloses a dark tinge. Much of the hair included in this 
class shows a somewhat rufous appearance, without being decidedly 
red: in other instances it is almost flaxen, but with a dark tinge. 

Under blond we have classed hair which is almost white, as 
well asthe flaxen,ashen, yellowish, and golden blond hair. Some of 
these have a more or less grayish tinge, others are even slightly 
rufous, while still others have no decided color at all. 

There are many shades of red hair, ranging fram fire-red 
through brownish red to that which is almost blond but which has 
a decidedly rufous appearance. In doubtful cases we have been 
guided by other signs of erythrism, such as an abundance of 
freckles, and, where possible, by noting the color of the pubic hair, 
which is orange yellow in most cases of erythrism 





The color of the iris was observed at a distance of about ane 
meter. Eyes showing the least degree of pigm entation were re- 
corded as blue, but deeply pigmented eyes, with a dark: bluish ap- 
pearance on close observation, were not included in this. class. 
Only eyes having no color at all or a mixture of light blue and 
fray were counted as blue. _ 

All dark eyes which were not decidedly black were recorded as 
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brown. In this class are included the “ beer-colored " eyes (very 
frequent among the eastern European Jews) and those having a deep 
dark tint which appears dark blue on close inspection. As pray 
were considered all eyes which could not be included in the above 
two classes ; it consequently includes most of those which some ob- 
servers have described as green, although many of these are essen- 
tially brown. Such cases as the latter we have classed among the 
brown eyes. Black eyes are usually brown on close inspection, but 
at a distance of about a meter the iris appears deep black and shows 
no difference in the color of the pupil, 

Of those investigated it is found that 269 Jews (22.64 percent) 
had dark skin and 919 (77.36 percent) had fair skin. Of the 1084 
Jewesses, 276 (25.46 percent) had light skin and 808 (74.54 per- 
cent) had dark skin. This indicates that Jewesses have darker skin 
than Jews. According to Ploss and Bartels! the skin of women is 
usually fairer than that of men. 

The distribution of the colors of the hair is shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Tate 1.—Cotor or tHe Ham or 2272 Jews in New Yorn Crtv 
$= : ———————_————— 

















Color of the Hair a Jewesses 

: mee... > amber | Percent 
i 474 43.72 
Brown | 236 26. 39 
Chestnut { Dark 109 10.06 
, | Light | m3 | Io.43 
Blond 6s a4 
Ked 


Et — i i] 4o 3.69 | 
Totals 1188 | roe.60 | 1084 | 100.00 | 
Dividing the hair in three classes as dark, fair, and red, we find: 

the proportions to be as follows - 

Taste O.—PeRcenvace or Dark ann Fare Harm AMonG Jews 

Colo | Jews | 








Bw 5 | Jewesses 
Dark hair $3.49 percent 80.17 percent 
Fair hair 13.98 percent 16,14 percent 

_ Red hair | 2.53 percent 3:69 percent 


' Dar Weid, 7. auflage, i902, P. 20; ste also Mevelock Ellis, Afters dua Woman, 
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These figures show that over 50 pereerit of the hair of Jews is 
dark; they also indicate that the hair of Jewesses is fairer than that 
of Jews, which does not agree with the results obtained by other 
investigators of Jewish anthropology. Talko-Hryncewicz' found 
that among the Jews in Lithuania and Ukraine the percentage of 
dark hair in the women is 84 percent, while among the men it is 
only 60.3 percent. Light hair was found by him 16 percent in 
women and 39.7 percent in men. Weissenberg* also found that 
Jewesses are more brunette than the Jews, but his conclusions are 
based on only one hundred men and forty-one women. Yakowenko’ 
also determined that dark hair is more frequent among Jewesses than 
among Jews, only seven of the former out of one hundred having 
light hair, ‘This authority remarks that black and dark brown hair 
is More common among women than among men, while blond hair 
is more frequent in men. Ripley has made use of this assertion 
regarding the greater darkness of Jewesses #8 one of the main argu- 
ments of his theory of social selection in man, Our observations, 
however, based on a large number of Jewish women, do.no support 
this view. 

In Poland Elkind has also found that the Jews are darker than 
the Jewesses, the former showing 96.81 percent with dark and 
0.53 percent with fair hair, as against 86.4 percent of dark and 8.0 
percent of fair hair.” | 

Statistics of the color of the eyes among the Jews investigated 
by us are presented in table III. 

According to our figures more Jewesses (64.46 percent) than 
Jews (58.41 per cent) have dark cyes. Pure blue eyes also appear 
to be more frequent among the men (24.08 percent) than among the 
women (19.65 percent), On this point the observations of other 


‘Julien ‘Talke-Hryncewies, Charakterystyka fizycena tuduosct xydowskie} Litwy 4 
Rusi,"" Zier Wiaapmianel ao asitropalogtt Kirapewry, X¥1, pp. 17-22 Krakow, 1892. 

*S, Weissenberg, '* Die stidruasischen Jaden,” Archer fiir Antdrepologic, XXII, p. 

1M. G. Yakowenko, Materials for the Aithropology of the frex(in Russian), p. 
1§2, St Petersburg, 1898. | 

‘ Races of Emrepe, pp. JFI-40% N. ¥., Ths | | , 

+A. D, Eleind, (‘The Jews," Pradiicarions of tr Sec, af Friends af Natural Scretece, 
ete (in Ruteian), crv, pp. 37-47, Moscow, 1905. 
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investigators agree with those of our own, Yakowenko' found 76 
percent of Jewesses with dark eyes, and only 69 percent of Jews. 
Of Talko-Hryncewicz's 799 Jewesses, 61.8 percent had dark eyes ; 
of his 869 Jews, only 56.5 percent had dark cyes.? The same has 





Taste Il.—Coron or tHe Eves ts 2272 Jews 














Color a Fak, | Jewesses | 
Percent Number | Peron - 
Black 92.64 206 19.00 
Brown 35°77 482 44.46 
Blue | 24.08 | 213 | 19,65 
Gry | 17.61 183 16,89 
_ Totals ‘ 200.00 | reBy 100.00 


been observed by Weissenberg,? who found 75.6 percent of dark 
eyes in Jewesses and only 64,8 percent in Jews. 

Typical representatives of a race show a constant interrelation 
between the color of their hair and that of their eyes; for example, 
in the blond northem races their light hair is usually accompanied 
by blue eyes, while in the brunette races the dark hair is ustially 
accompanied by brown ¢yes, Individuals who do not exhibit such 
interrelation, having dark eyes with fair hair, or the reverse, are 
considered as “mixed types," From the figures shownin tables 
to iv we find that in men 86,02 percent had dark hair (including 
red in this group) and 58.41 percent had dark eyes. We would 
therefore expect to find that the combination of dark hair and dark 
eyes in the same individuals should occur according to the formula 
86.02 x $8.41 + 100 = 50,24 percent of the individuals observed. 
Fair types are expected on the same principle to cecur in (13.98 x 
41.59 = 100 =) 5.81 percent of Jews. In Jewesses those figures 
are expected to be 53.21 percent brunettes and 5.89 percent blonds. 
In reality, however, we find that these types are distributed in the 
following proportions : 


‘Loc. cit, p. 198. 

* Loc. cit, pp. 24-26, 

‘Lec. cit, p 108 Foran excelfont resumé of the sexual characters of the color af 
skin, hair, and eyes, ore Havelock Fillis, Afie ona Homan, pp. 223-230) London, 1356, 
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Taste IV.—Tvyres of PIGMENTATION IN 2272 JEWS 





= —— 




















Jews : 
Brunette 675 55.39 
Blond 1t9 9.87 
Mixed 404 f 31-74 
Total | #88. | t00.00 pas 


From this table we find that in 56.82 percent of all the Jews 
observed, bath the hair and the eyes were dark; the combination of 
fair hair and eyes was observed in 10.02 percent of Jews and in 
9.87 of Jewesses, The brunette type, which is considered charac- 
teristic of the Jews, is thus reduced to only 56 percent in the con- 
temporaneous representatives of the race. But when we recall 
that other races of Europe show even a smaller percentage of their 
racial type combination, we are not surprised, In Germany’, among 
6,000,000 school children only 31.80 percent had both blond hair 
and blue eyes, while of the 75,377 Jewish children 42 percent were 
of the pure brunette type,’ In Austria, Schimmer has found that of 
non-Jewish school children 19.79 percent were of the pure blond 
type and 23.17 of the brunette type, while Jewish school children 
showed a percentage of from 32 to 47 for pure bruncttes according 
to the province, and from 8 to t4 percent of pure blonds.’ That 
the Jews have apparently not kept themselves free from intermixture 
can be seen from the number of mixed types found among them. 
Thirty-three percent of the Jews had dark hair with light eyes, or 
the reverse; Weissenberg? found 27.9 percent of mixed type; 
¥akowenko* observed 67.31 percent, and Majer and Kopernicki* 
61 percent. Talko-Hryncewict* records even 74.3 percent of mixed 
TR, Virchow, “Gesammtheridt ,... liber die Favbe der Haut, der Haare and 
der Augen," ete., Anekiv fiir Amthropolipin, XVI, p- 295. | . 

'G. A. Schimmer, " Erhebungen ber die Farbe der Augen, der Haare und des 
Haut hei den Schulkindern Gestreichs,"* Mittheidungee aee Anthrepelagichen Gesell: 
aah in Mien, suppl, i384. 

"Loe, cil, p. 107, 

" Loe. cits, Pe 45s ‘J. eo Pee, A 

+ Charakierystyka fizycrna ludnoscl gallcyjekinj,'' Zéier Miseomercd do entrap 
pit Arafemes, 1, pe 111. 

"Loc. cit., pe 45. 
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types among 869 Jews in southern Russia, and in Poland there were 
41.53 percent according to Elkind.’ In addition, the great number 
of individuals with blond and light-chestnut hair — irrespective of 
their association with light or dark eyes, which reaches 13.98 percent 
(exclusive of the red) in the Jews and even 16,14 percent in the 
Jewesses we have investicated,— also indicate foreign intermixture, 
and the same can be seen from the number of blue and gray cyes, 


amounting to 41.59 percent in Jews and 36.54 percent in Jewesses. : 
All this again points to racial intermixture. Appended is a table. 


representing the results of investigations of the color of the hair and 


eyes of 45,380 Jewish school children in Germany, Austria, and 


Hungary. 


Tass V.—Cotor or Eyes awn Hain x 145,380 Jewish CHILDREN 


————$—$————— 





| Number ; 
Country | af 
| Chitdren 


___- Hair (percent) _ Eyes (percent) Asithodity 
Blond | Brown | Mack | Ret | Hive | Erwwn| Gray | 4 
DY | 75,377 32:03 $4-39)11.46 0.421 19.30 51-99 27.00] Virchow 
Austria | 59,805 27-8 55-4 (10.9 10.6 |23.5 45.9 | 30.6 | Schimmer 
Bavaria 7954 30-0 [50.9 |f0.0 | — |20.0'|49.0 | 38.0 Mayr 

riungery | _3841 !23.7 |$7.0 [19.3 | —|18.3 157.5 |24.2 |Kordel 


SS 














Germany 











From this table we find that children with blond hair number 
23-7 percent in Hungary and as high as 32.03 percent in Ger- 
many. This large proportion is true also of children with blue or 
gray cyes —in Hungary their percentage being 42,5 and in Austra 
54-1. These figures would seem to indicate wide Teutonic influence. 

The color of hair and eyes. of children frequently becomes: 
darker as the latter approach maturity, Observations show that 
from 10 to 20 percent of children who have blond or flawen hair 
and blue eyes become darker as their age advances? Some anthro- 
pologists even reject investigations on pigmentation in children as. 
useless.on this account? and a survey of table v1, which shows the: 
color of the hair and eyes in adults, shows that the percentage of 
light hair is reduced to 2.6 Percent in Beddoe's observations on 





*See Frisch, « Bemerketigen em anthropologiachen Haar untersuchung,"* Zriér Livi ia t 


jf Lthneloriz, P foo, has, 
* See Mepurty af the Anthropometric Committee af 2825. 
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Ashkenasic Jews, but reaches 21.10 percent in Majer and Koper- 
nhicki's series of Galician Jews, and even 32 percent in Blechman's 
series of Jews from northern Russia. The last mentioned may be 
due to chance, as the number of individuals observed was only one 
hundred. The percentage of dark-haired individuals is perceptibly 
increased in adults, 

Taste VI.—Co.or of Ham anp Eves i 5501 Jews 





























Flair Epes 
Ceres eae Derk’) Fuar ! fed feat Biue | Gray 
Majersnd Ropernicki “Galicha | an 2i.to 4-36 | $50 st 7-95-| 37-08 
Filechimun Russia | 5S.00 ante | 43 10,00.) 3>,.o0 
Weissentieng Kusaiz 63.00 | 14.00 4.00 | 7.00) 22.00 11.00 
Talko-AHiryncewics Rusaia 75.79 | 20,05 | 4.16 oa 10,34 | 36.47 
Yakowenke Rusia | 7-29) 12.70) — 0 | 35-3 
Heddoe 
aka ral | : oLe : 6&0 | 400 | Izo 
pcre (Various { 7 ie rie i 69.0 |27.0 | 24.0 
Lorber | Ttaly | 103 | 04.0 sip i 70.00}; — | 36.00 
uke! 4 "aula 0 zi ke a a — 
Pentukhot Caucesia | 204 = — — | Byer!) tay | 05-19 
Glick “Bone | 5 |796 [285 | x8 [Opn | — | 309 
Ammen Haden 4-9 | 42 ce ee ee 
Jucobs i | 
, 8 | 2 io. TLE | 30.1 
Scohercin | Eagland Cr tee | fees: beng | re 
Elkind Poland oo | gb-8i ee | 2166 | G5) | 22,0 | 875 
Fishberg Various | 1989 | 83.49 | 03.98.) 2.53 | S840 | 24.08 | 7.5 
Another interesting point is the high percentage of red-haired 





Jews. From our own investigations we find 2.53 percent of men 
and 3.69 of women with red hair. Majer and Kopernichi, Weissen 

berg, and Talko-Hryncewicz find 4 percent of Jews with red sali 
and Beddoe’s studies of the Sephardim, who are known to be 
darker than the Ashkenasim, show 3.5 percent with red hair, 
Glick! found one red-haired individual among fifty-five Jews in 
Bosnia, but he states that this is due to chance, because there is no 
doubt that red-haired Spagnuoli* are arm iguaret common in — and 





'\ Beltrage sur physischen Anthropologie der Spanioten,"" Fir , 
riungrn aur Moreton wna arr Lorvegueind, , Bt ‘87-502 Ar avd 3 


: The Jews in Earupe are divided: into two 


oe. tng ie the Seen wt ea TS more 
irce from admixtare of nan-Semitic blood than the Ee ae steed Riek 
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the proportion of such individuals is really greater than his figures 
would indicate, Indeed, erythrism has been regarded as character- 
istic of the European Jews. We find that the red hair, particularly 
the beard, is usually frizzly and nearly always accompanied by 
freckled skin. This erythrism appears not to be of recent origin ; 
it was Not unknown among the ancient Hebrews, for Esau was sand 
to have been ‘red all over like a hairy garment.’ The reference to 
David as "ruddy" is explained by the Targum as “red-haired.” 
Jacobs* comments on this as-showing that the Jews of the time 
when the Targum was written (about 600 a. ».) were not averse to 
regarding the typical Jewish king as rufous. Painters in the early 
centuri¢s of this era represented Christ with light hair, and Mary 
Magdalene is almost always depicted as having light hair. Judas 
Iscariot is considered to have been a typical red-haired individual, 
although the New Testament makes no mention of it. . 
The hair of the beard in males is usually lighter than that of the 
head, and red beards are more frequent than red heads. Observa- 
tions on the color of the beards of 587 Jews show the fol 


distribution : 
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Lipht chestnut 
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Red 





Jews, ‘The tune Septardi has its origin in Sethorad, the b 
fend into which the Jews exiled from Jerusalem were brought (ie Abadias, 20}, “The 
Merlieral Rabbis believed that Sepharad referred to Spain and Porrugul ; benee ihe mame 
Sephaniim. When banished from Spain In 1492, about yoo\coo Jews were dixpersed 
some wandered to netthern Africa; others to Italy, Turkey, Asia Minor, ete. 
wt the present time in the Pathan atetes, av Rosana, 
Turkey, Roumania, etre, are knows by the name Sanenpealy. 
New York, 6895 | Hichunl Andree, Zer Paldsbivndty wer Jude, pr 1oo-tag, Leipaig, 
BGO; A. Leroy-Heanlies, Jrewsi among the Vasions, ip t4g-20, New Vork, 1596 5 


nants of these Jews living 


abo Glllck, foe. cit. 
' Genii, Xxv, 26. 


* Journal Anthropological Institute, %¥, PE. 23-2. 
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Ripley, Races of Ewrepe, pp. 385-386. 
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From this table it is found that red hair is nearly three times as 
common in the beard as in the hair of the head, This is not at all 
surprising to any one who: has observed the Jews closely, for the 
beard is quite frequently red and very often has at least a rufous 
tinge of frizzly character, 1 find that red beards are more frequently 
found among the Jews of Galicia than among those of other coun- 
tries, Besides the red beards we find from the table that 25.38 per- 
cent of Jews had fair colored beards—nearly double the proportion 


We have distinguished four varieties of hair; (1) Smooth 
(Sekéicht in German, drei in French) ; (2) Wavy (w«ilig in Ger- 
man, ondé in French); (3) Frizzly (/eckyr in German, frise in 
French) ; (4) Woolly (4raus in German, erépé in French). Observa- 
tions on 867 men showed the following distribution in the varieties of 
hair : 


Smooth hair (382 = 66.97 percent 
Wary hair 223 = 25.66 percent 
Frizzly hair 55 = 6.33 percent 
Woolly hair g= 1.04 percent 


Weissenberg has found 88% percent of smooth, 14 percent of 
wavy, and 2 percent of frizzly hair. From our own figures it is 
scen that 93 percent of the /hair of Jews is either smooth or wavy, 
and that frizely hair is rare (6.33 percent). Weissenberg ' found only 
two curly haired Jews among 100, and Majer and Kopernicki’ 
found only one curly haired individual in 118, or 0.84 percent. 
Yakowenko? found 4 percent with curly hair, and Glock * found 
among the Spagnuoli of Bosnia that 52.9 percent had smooth or 
wavy, and 47.1 percent curly or frizely hair. Weissbach," in his 
study of the Jews of the Balkan peninsula, found that eurly hair is 
very frequent among them, the proportion being as high as roin 9. 
This last is of course a rather large percentage not borne out by 

"Loc. eit, p. 103 


Loe cit, po rg. | | | 
Materials for the anthrupedagy of the feos (in Ressian), p- 15h Si Petersburg, 








18o8. 
‘Loe. cit, Bhs 
‘+ Korpermesungen renchiedenet Menschenraasen,'’ Ergincungshand, Zrieedri/t 


fiir Evhuologte, pp 212-235, Berlin, ¢$77- 
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any other investigation, and the only way in which it can be ex- 
plained is that it is due to chance, owing to the small number of 
individuals observed (35 by Glick and 19 by Weissbach), or tojudg- 
ing the variety by the appearance of the beard which is very fre- 
quently frizzly in Jews; indeed the rufous beards are almost always 
frizzly, while the black beards are often of the same character. 

Pigmentation undergoes changes with advance in the age of the 
individual, Grayness, or canities, may be premature or senile. Up 
to the age of 35 or 4o years the hair retains its normal color with 
most people. If grayness occurs before that time, it is considered 
premature ; otherwise it is considered to be normal or senile. We 
noted grayness in 161 individuals over 20 years of age, being 10.52 
percent of the total of 867, The youngest individual with gray 
hair was 22 years of age; the oldest retaining the natural color of 
his hair was 46 years of age. Weissenberg thinks that grayness- 
appears quite early in Jews, while Yakowenko' shows that it ap- 
pears rather late, or about the age of 45 years, From our own’ 
observations we do not think that the Jews show any marked dif- 
ference in this respect to other civilized peoples, Of the 161 gray- 
haired individuals examined, only 28 were younger than 45 years 
— a proportion which cannot be regarded as abnormal. 

Another change in the hair which appears with advanced age 1s: 
baldness, or alopecia, due to arrested development of the pilary 
system. It normally appears at about the age of 45 years, when 
other signs of decay become manifest, as grayness, loosening or 
decay of the teeth, diminution in the keenness of sight, etc,; under 
these circumstances it is called alopecia senilis. On the other hand, 
alopecia prematura takes place at an earlier age, and is more fre- 
quent in brain workers and in those leading sedentary occupations 
or exposed to prolonged mental worry. Many writers have stated 
that this change takes place earlier in Jews than in non-Jews. 
Wetssenberg * has found that 16 percent of Jews between the ages 
of 21 and 50 years presented more or less baldness, the YOURESS 
showing this change being 23 years of age. Yakowenko,’ on the 

1 Loe. elt, pp, 31-32. 
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other hand, shows that baldness is exceptional in Jews younger 
than 46 years, and when it occurs before this age it is usually due 
to favus, From our investigations we are inclined to agree with 
Yakowenko, Excluding alopecia due to favus we have found 83 
individuals with more or less baldness among the 1188 over 20 
years of age, The youngest was of 26 years. Only twelve indi- 
viduals younger than 40 were affected with baldness. 

Freckles (ephelides) was noted in all the red-haired individuals, 
and those having swarthy skin are also very often affected with 
freckles. Of 74 men and 62 women observed with light hair, only 
4 men and 2 women were freckled. 

The most important point brought out by our investigation of 
the characteristics of the color of the hair and eyes of modern Jews 
is the large proportion of those with blond hair and blue eyes. 
From our study of the headform of the Jews it was found that 
there is a remarkable uniformity of ‘type and that no racial inter- 
mixture is observable. With pigmentation the case is different — 
12 percent of modern Jews are diverging from the brunette type, 
having a combination of blond hair and blue eyes. In-addition a 
still larger percentage of blond traits are today found " scattered 
broadcast without association one with another,” as Ripley would 
say. Ifthe Jews are a pure race, as some claim, and as their crania 
would seem to indicate, how can we account for the blond hair and 
the blue and gray eyes? Broca,' discussing this problem in 1861, 
expressed the belief that the blond Jews of Alsace-Lorraine:- and 
Germany had their origin in the intes ixture of Jews with northern 
races, and that the dark hair of the Jews did not become lighter as 
a result of climatic influences. On the other hand, Pruner Bey as- 
serted his conviction that the blond Jews are not the result of racial 
intermixture. Among the ancient Hebrews blond traits were not 
rare, and these were transmitted to the modern Jews by heredity. 





The black Jews of Cochin (India) and the interior of Malabar 


have, according to Prichard,* become dark and completely like the 
native inhabitants in their complexion as a result of climatic influ- 
ences, notwithstanding the fact that these jews avoid al) intermix- 
Hull. de la Sav. dt Anidropolegtr de Parts, U, p 410. 
' Natural History of Man, p. 145, London, 1848. 
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ture with the native inhabitants. It is mow established, however, 
that this view is totally wrong, and that these black Jews are the 
descendants of ancient negro slayes who had been converted to 
Judaism. In Abyssinia there are also black Jews, called Miafeshas, 
who are of negro descent, and a similar class exists in Persia. -All 
this shows that climate had nothing to do with the production of the 
black Jews. 

Virchow investigated the question whether the blond Jews of 
Europe are the result of their sojourn for centuries in a northem 
climate, While classifying the colors of the skin, hair, and.eyes of 
Jewish school children in Germany, this authority + was surprised:to 
find 11.17 percent of pure blond type, and urged the importance of 
determining whether these Indogermanic" Jews were the result 
of an infusion of Aryan blood, or whether the ancient Hebrews 
were already a mixed race of blond and brunette types. An in- 
vestigation by Virchow in separate provinces of Germany disclased 
the noteworthy fact that in localities where the Jews have lived for 
centunes in strict isolation from other races, owing to religious and 
social conditions, and presumably did not intermarry with their 
Gentile neighbors, the proportion of blond types did not decrease. 
In the Prussian provinces the Jews are not isolated socially, but on 
the contrary have entered into general social intercourse with the 
non-Jewish people among whom dwell. As the percentage of 
blond types among the Germans in Prussia is very high, Virchow 
made observations to determine whether this fact had any influ- 
ence on the proportion of blonds among the Prussian Jews, but 
found that this was not the case, It is remarkable that in the 
German provinces in which the blond types preponderate, the 
Jews exhibit a larger proportion of brunettes, On the other hand, 
it is a -stnking fact that farther south, in Silesia, where the non-Jew- 
ish population are of very dark complexion, the Jews have a high 
percentage of blonds. The same is the case in Austria where, as 
shown by Schimmer,’ the farther eastward one goes the greater the 
percentage of blonds is found. 

_ "Loe cit; also “* Berichterstutumg fiber die statisischen Erhebungen | 
Farbe der Augen, der Huare und der Hawt," Correipondens- iad fiir Anthre 
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Virchow was of the opinion that this increase in blond traits in 
eastern and southem Germany and Austria can be explained by the 
large number of conversions to Judaism and marriages between 
Jews and non-Jews which took place in these provinces m the Mid- 
die Ages, Their number was so large that King Ladislaus of 
Hungary issued a decree in 1rogz2 prohibiting marnage between 
Jews and Christians, This decree apparently did not have the desired 
effect, for in 1229 Bishop Robert van Grau reported that many 
Jews lived with Christian women illegitimately and that the latter 
were. often converted to Judaism; that Christian parents sold their 
children to Jews, and that many even permitted themselves to be 
circumcised. In a few years Christianity thus. lost thousands of 
adherents,’ 

Another method of determining whether the blond traits of the 
Jews originated in Aryan intermixture is to learn the relation of the 
color of hair and eyes to other racial traits, such as cramal type and 
stature. If we find that most of the blond Jews are tall in stature 
and dolichocephalic, we may have reasonable ground for ascribing 
the origin of these characteristics to an infusion of Teutonic blood. 
Few anthropologists have studied the problem from this of 
view. Majer and Kopernicki? have found that while among the 
brunette Jews of Galicia 6.2 percent are dolichocephalic, 20 per- 
cent of the blond Jews of the same section are also dolichocephalic. 
This of course tends to indicate some relation between blondness 
and long-headedness among the Jews in Galicia. Pantukhof* found 
that in Odessa, Russia, the Jews who have dark hair and eyes-are of 
short stature, while those who have gray or blue eyes and fair hair 
are taller, The same observer reports’ that among the Jews in 
Caucasia he found that those who are tall im stature have usually 
light eyes; those who had brown eyes were 1.617 meters in height 
while those with light eyes averaged 1,644 meters. On the other 
hand, Ammon" found no relation blond hair, blue eyes, and 
Vy, Caoerig, Atkmapraphie ser Ocitr, Momarckic, 11, pp. TH3-124, (quoted from 
R. Andres, Zur Voliskunde der Juaeny pp: $354 Lelpelg, 1854, 
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St Petershorg, 1889, 
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dolichocephaly among the Jewish recruits in Baden, Germany; 
while Elkind’ found that in Poland the Jews who have dark hair 
and eyes are taller than those who have fair hair and eyes. But 
all these investigations are based on few observations, We hope in 
the near future to speak again of this question when discussing the 
interrelations of the physical characteristics of the Jews. Because of 
the large amount of material we are collecting on the subject, we 
hope to be able to contribute to the solution of this important 
problem. | 

Richard Andree* does not agree with the view that the blond 
elements in the modern Jews are due to Aryan influence. He 
points to the fact that among the Syrians in Palestine there is a con- 
siderable proportion of blonds and that there were blonds among the 
ancient Hebrews. He is therefore inclined to consider the blond 
traits among the Jews of today as an inheritance from the Hebrews 
of ancient times, 

Luschan points out that while intermarriage between Jews and 
Christians was quite common in the Middle Ages, it was not suffi- 
cient to account for the 11 percent of blond types among the Ger- 
man Jews, and in the same manner he disposes of the theory, 
advanced by some, that the origin of the blond Syrians is to be 
looked for in the intermarriage of the Syrians with European. cru- 
saders. The blond types among the Syrians, as well as among the 
Jews, had their origin in the blond people who inhabited Syria in 
antiquity. These were the Amorites, known in the Bible as the 
“sons of Enak,” who were “men of great stature." They are 
known to have been a blond people from the colored representa- 
tions of them which have been left on various monuments by the 
ancient Egyptians. Luschan" considers these Amorites as Aryan, 
and claims that all evidence points to them as the ancestors of the 
blonds among the modern Jews. | 

There are many evidences in the Bible showing conclusively that 
the ancient Hebrews have. not maintained themselves in that state 

'Loe cit, pp. 8687. 
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of extreme purity which is generally supposed. The prohibition 
of intermarriage with Gentiles is good proof that cross-Mmarnage 
frequently occurred, because if it had not, there would have been 
no use in enumerating the Hittites, Girgashites, Amontes, Canaan- 
ites, Perizzites, Hivites, and Jebusites, and to state that “ neither 
shalt thou make marriages with them ; thy daughter thou shalt not 
cive unto his son, nor his daughter shalt thou take unto thy son.””* 
The patriarchs also intermarried with Gentiles: Abraham cohab- 
ited with Hagar, an Egyptian; Joseph also had an Egyptian wife— 
Asenath, the daughter of Potipherah, priest of On? Moses married 
a Midianite wornan, Zipporah,* but he was rebuked for this act: 
“Miriam and Aaron spake against Moses because of the Ethiopian 
woman whom he had married.’* In addition may be mentioned 
the “mixed multitude” that went along with the Hebrews when 
they Jeft Egypt,” and in all probability later intermarried with them. 
King David was the son of the Moabite Ruth; and of Solomon, 
himself the son of an Hittite woman, the Bible says he “loved 
many strange Women, together with the daughter of Pharaoh, 
women of the Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, Zidonians, and Hit- 
tites."" Such intermarriages with Gentile women by the great 
patriarchs and kings of Israel were in all probability imitated and 
practised by many of the ancient Hebrews. When, after the Baby- 
lonian captivity, the tribes of Judah and Benjamin returned to 
Jerusalem, Ezra arraigned the Hebrews for their intermarriage with 
Gentiles and appealed to them to maintain the purity of the race a 
Isracl. “Ye have transgressed, and have taken strange wives, to 
increase. the trespass of Israel,” said the prophet.’ Nehemiah 
speaks in similar terms: ‘In those days also saw I Jews that had 
married wives of Ashdod, of Ammon, and of Moab; and their 
children spake half in the speech of Ashdod, and could not speak in 
the Jews’ language, but according to the language of each people. 
There ig also good evidence in the Talmud of intermarriage be- 
tween the ancient Hebrews and their Gentile neighbors, and there 
is historical record of a remarkable wholesale conversion to Judaism 





1 Deuteronomy, VU, 1, 3 'Freduy, 511, 35. 
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im southern Russia in the Middle Ages. The Chozars, a Tura- 
man tribe, accepted Judaism, according to Alexander Harkavy, in 
the year 620 of our era; others again believe that it occurred in 
the eighth century. Other conversions have taken place, some of 
which are mentioned above. These intermarriages have left their 
impress on the modem Jews, The blond traits may be regarded 
as having originated in the infusion of non-Jewish blood ito the 
veins of the modern Jews. 


A WHEEL-~SHAPED STONE MONUMENT IN WYOMING 
By & C. SIMMS 


While on a visit, in the interest of the ethnological division of 
the Field Columbian Museum, to the Crow (Ab-sah-ro-kee) Indians, 
of Montana, during June, July, and August, of tg02, I was told 
of the existence of what my informant termed a “ medicine wheel” 
on the summit of a mountain which he called Medicine mountain,” 
situated just across the Montana-Wyoming boundary line, in the 
Big Hom range of mountains in the latter state- 

Although I made many inquiries of the old men of the Crow 
tribe regarding the “ medicine wheel" and its significance, T found 
not one who had ever visited it, A few of them had heard of it 
through their fathers, but they could tell me nothing whatever 
of it excepting that “it was made by people who had no iron,” 
At different times I chanced to meet with two Sioux Indians who 
were visiting the Crows, and they also were asked about the wheel. 
After inspecting the-diagram of it, which I had hastily drawn in 
order to make clearer the questions asked them through an able 
interpreter, each of the two Sioux drew a diametrical line. through 
the wheel and, pointing to one half, said, “Arapaho,” and then 
pointing to the other half said, * Cheyenne.” Each one declared 
that he had not seen the wheel nor knew of its location, but had 
heard of it some time ago. | 

The information obtained up to this time being too meager to 
warrant an attempt on my part to locate the so-called wheel, or 
even Medicine mountain, | had almost concluded to abandon hope 
of seeing the monument on this visit, when IT was approachec bys 
white man, known to the Indians and the whites on the reservation 
as “ Silver-tip," who had spent much of his life prospecting and hunt- 
ing in the Crow country (in fact, he had been adopted when a boy 
by a Crow chief named Sorrel-horse), and who informed me that as 
he was thoroughly fantiliar with the surrounding country he could 

soe 
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tell approximately where the “medicine wheel" was situated. I 
therefore engaged Mr Silver-tip to conduct me to it: We left the 
Crow agency, accompanied by Messrs Green and Reynolds, on 
Wednesday morning, July oth, and arrived at the base of Medicine 
mountain after sunset of the following Friday, 

The ascent of the mountain, which was effected early the next 


moming, was laborious and difficult, owing both to the ruggedness. 


of the line of ascent which our guide selected and to the snow- 


drifts which we encountered. After a climb of about five miles we 


came upon an old, well-worn trail on the north side of the mountain, 
Unlike the south side of the height, which is almost - dicular, 
the north side is a steep incline, strewn with small fragments of 
calcareous maternal. ” 

The summit of the mountain is not extensive in area; it is 
irregular in shape, being broad at its western end and tapering with 





a jagged outline to an abrupt point at the east. Within the narrow 


limits of this eastern end we found the medicine wheel as it had 


This peculiar structure consists of a large number of limestone: 


slabs and bowlders of various sizes. Directly in the center, or at 
what may be termed the hub, stands a circular structure about 
three fect high, of the same kind of stone, radiating from which are 
twenty seven lines, or spokes, of stone leading to a well-formed 
perimeter (figure 4). Around the outer edge of this circular rim 
or “felly™ of the wheel, at irregular distances, are the remains of 


seven smaller stone structures, all of which come in contact with 


the perimeter except the most southerly one which stands several 


feet away, although it is met by an extension of one of the spokes: 


beyond the rim of the wheel, Each of these smaller stone struc- 
tures is circular at the base with the exception of the easternmost, 
which is squarish and, unlike the others, has a covering of stone 
slabs and an opening on the outer side through which entrance may 
be gained by crawling. | 

Upon the projecting slabs of the eastern side of the central 
structure rested a perfectly bleached buffalo skull which had been 
so placed that it had the appearance of looking toward the rising 
sun. Resting on the rocks near the skull were several other bones 
of the buffalo. 
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Within the central structure, witich resembles a truncated cone, 
there is a slight circular depression in the ground, This was care- 
fully examined, as were the spaces within both the central and the 
smaller structures, but the search yielded nothing, Measurements 
showed the circumference of the wheel to approximate 245 feet. 
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Medicine mountain doubtless attains an altitude of more than 
12,000 feet above sea-level, for during our journey from the agency 
we passed several United States Geological Survey stakes on which 
the altitude is recorded, and the last of these that we passed before 
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reaching the base of mountain, which was many miles away and we 
were still steadily ascending, indicates an altitude of over 9,000 
feet. From the top of the mountain an excellent panoramic view 
was had of the surrounding country of the Big Horn basin, includ- 
ing Big Horn cafion, Devil's cafion, the various winding streams, 
and in the distance outlines of the Rocky mountains were discerned. 

From lack of definite information as to the use of the monu- 
ment described, the foregoing facts are offered merely as an ac- 
count of its existence, It is hoped that an opportunity may later be 
presented by means of which a more exhaustive investigation of the 
subject can be conducted with satisfactory results. 
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HEBER REGINALD BISHOP AND HIS JADE 
COLLECTION! 


By GEORGE FREDERICK KUNZ 


Among American men of wealth who have been eminent first 
as collectors. and amateurs in various branches of art and science, 
and then as patrons and public benefactors in the same departments, 
few names will go down to posterity with greater honor than that 
of the late Heber R. Bishop, of New York, who died December 
10, 1902, leaving memorials in both the great public museums of 
the metropolis. 

Heber Reginald Bishop came of New England stock, his family 
having emigrated from Ipswich, England, to the Massachusetts 
colony in 1685, settling in Medford, Massachusetts Here the sub- 
ject of this notice was bom in 1840. He received a mercantile 
training in Boston, and at the age of nineteen went to Remedios, 
Cuba, to engage in the sugar business, which at that time was very 
flourishing, Two years later, in 1861, he founded the sugar refin- 
ing and exporting house of Bishop & Company, and for the next 
decade or more he lived principally at Remedios, although fre- 
quently visiting the United States. The business was extensive 
and prosperous until the disorders, arising from the Cuban revolu- 
tion, began in 1873, when Mr Bishop saw that the disturbed condi- 
tion of the island would ultimately ruin his financial prospects. He 
therefore disposed of his business ata figure far below its value, 
and returned to the United States with a considerable fortune. 

Soon after establishing himself in business he married Miss Mary 
Cunningham, whose father, James Cunningham, resided at Trving- 
ton on the Hudson, and there Mr Bishop established a summer 
home, He soon became actively interested in various large enter- 
prises connected with gas, iron, and railway interests, and was promi- 
Rend in abstract before Section H, American Associstion for the Avtrancement of 
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nent in the building of the Third Avenue Elevated Railroad in New 
York City. Ere long he turned his attention to industnal develop- 
ments in the west, particularly to several leading railroads of the 
northwestern states. He was a pioneer in capitalizing and develap- 
ing the great iron resources of the vicinity of Duluth, Minnesota, 
and became largely interested in various iron companies in both the 
west and the east, He was also associated with several important 
corporations of New York City, such as the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany, and his eminent business abilities were widely recognized. 

But Mr Bishop's activities were not confined to mercantile and 
financial affairs, He was aman of broad public spiritand benevo- 
lent aim, and the museums, hospitals, and churches of New York 
soon became objects of his intelligent and practical interest. His 
most noted gilts were to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, but he 
gave also to the American Museum of Natural History, in 1879, a 
large collection of Alaskan antiquities, and from 1880 to 1883, speci- 
mens illustrating the ethnology of British Columbia collected with the 
cooperation of the late Major J. W. Powell, Among the principal 
specimens in the latter collection is the great Haida canoe, which 
measures 64 feet in length and § feet in width, being hollowed from 
a section of a single tree by the Beila Bella tribe of Indians, oppo- 
site Queen Charlotte islands. 

Mr Bishop possessed and displayeda remarkable appreciation of 
art in its many forms. On his frequent visits to Europe he found 
opportunity for acquiring a knowledge of the highest art produc- 
tions, and he purchased liberally for the adornment of his home 
with objects of taste and elegance. In this country, too, he mani- 
festec| the same cnthusiasm ; he was a constant attendant at art sales 
and exhibitions, and for over thirty years was known as an exten- 
sive collector. As Dr S. W. Bushell, the eminent foreign connots- 
seur, well said, he was known from St Petersburg to Peking, Mr 
Bishop's collection of Japanese lacquers, bronzes, and swords was 
especially noted. At a tinte when such materials were more readily 
obtainable than at present, he turned his attention to Oriental tea 


sive ond ‘remarkable collections of the gorgeous fabrics worl by 
Chinese nobles and Japanese daimios. 
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But Mr Bishop's last and most notable specialty was his collec- 
tion of jades. This began with his purchase of the Hurd vase — 
one of the finest objects in jade that ever left China — from Tiffany 
& Company, in 1878. He thus became interested’ in this. peculiar 
material, with its variety of tints and the endless forms into. which it 
was wrought by Asiatic peoples ; and the result of this interest is the 
finest collection of jade that exists anywhere in the world. It has 
been gathered from many lands, and from the sales of many other 
collections, and contains over 4 thousand specimens, ancient and 
modern, in the natural state, or carved, engraved, and jeweled. 

Mr Bishop was ever on the alert for choice specimens with 
which to enrich his jade collection ; he would follow the wanderings 
of a single piece for years, until the opportunity came forits purchase. 
In this way he obtained the best examples from many important 
collections, including the celebrated Welles collection exhibited 
some years age at the South Kensington Museum. Among the 
noted pieces now in the Bishop collection are. the emerald-green 
vase from the Brayton Ives collection, and the cylindrical green 
vase from the Hurd collection, above mentioned, This vase was 
obtained in China by Mr Hurd, who was a Boston tea merchant, it 
having formed part of the loot obtained by the armies of the Anglo- 
French expedition in 1860, when the forty buildings that compnsed 
the VYuan-Ming-Yuan, or world-famed Summer Palace of Pelang, 
were sacked and the imperial contents— the triumphs of the lapi- 
darian art of centunes —were dispersed to the collections of the 
world through official, military, and commercial media. No finer 
example of jade ware existed among all this loot, It is elaborately 
carved in lantern shape, with foliage and garden scenes, and when 
a candle is placed within it, the design, with its varying shades of 
green, ia emphasized with exceeding beauty. The collection is 
also rich in examples of the rare and beautiful “lettuce green” 
jades, which are highly prized and costly, All the many varieties 
of tint, and all the types and styles of workmanship im this mineral, 
which has been almost venerated by the Chinese and other Asiatic 
a series of wonderful jeweljades from East India, inlaid with large 
and valuable rubies, emeralds, and diamonds, as well-as the famous 
Kligowski jewel-jades, 
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Nor is it only the artistic and historical fields that this unique 


collection illustrates, for the scientific side, both in archeology and 
mineralogy, is likewise fully represented, The former class com- 
prises typical examples from Mexico, Central America, the’ north- 


West coast of America, the Swiss lake-dwellings, France, Italy, 
New Zealand, and elsewhere: the latter includes specimens with 
original labels of Damour, and what js perhaps the only known 


crystal of jadeite, besides a single mass of nephrite weighing 4,715 
pounds, found by the present writer in Situ, at Jordansmihl, Silesia, 


in 1899, and forming the largest piece of nephrite ever found on 
the European continent — indeed it is greater in weight than all the 
nephrite objects ever found in Europe. 

The collection thus formed grew in the course of time until it 
came to be recognized as the most complete assemblage of jade 
objects in the world, exceeding even the fine collection inthe British 
Museum, Mr Bishop finally began to feel that the collection was 
too important and valuable to remain in private hands, but that it 
should beaccessible to the public in a fireproof building. He there- 
fore commenced preparations for presenting it to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, of which he had for years been a trustee and patron, 
4\s an important part of this princely gift to the public and to science, 
he undertook the preparation of an exhaustive catalogue of the col- 
lection, illustrating its artistic, archeological, and geological aspects,. 
which he desired to publish, without regard to expense, in a sump- 
tuous volume limited to one hundred copies. The preparation of the 
scientific articles and the scientific investigation for the catalogue 
were assigned entirely to the writer, who was so fortunate as to enlist 
the cooperation of a. dozen men eminent in related fields of research 
on both sides of the Atlantic ; Consequently a more thorough inves- 
tigation of jade has been made in this work than perhaps was ever 
undertaken in connection with any. other mineral. The specific 
gravity, the tensile Strength, the compression test, the sonorousness 
of the mineral from a musical point of view, a chemical investigation, 
& Macroscopical study, a microscopical examination of thin sections, 
the origin of the mineral, the mining, the archeological history, the 
cutting, drilling, polishing, and many other phases, have been studied 
with the utmost thoroughness, and where a Specialist would be 
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found who more fully understood any special branch of the sub- 
ject, his services were obtained to perform that part of the work. 

Color experts were engaged for the drawings, engravings, and 
historical datas Chinese and Japanese: artists were employed in 
illustrating it, and Mr Bishop himself supervised their work, which 
is of the highest quality. Many of the reproductions in color are 
by Prang, whose work on kindred subjects is so well known. 

This unique catalogue was completed a short time ago, and is 
now about to pass through the press. Tllustrations are given of all 
the more important objects of jade, including those finest in color or 
in etching. ‘The catalogue presents the dates and gives details of 
style with’ historical particulars; it thus furnishes an important 
contribution to our knowledge of Oriental art, and will rank among 
the most authoritative and costly catalogues of the kind known, 
each copy representing an expenditure of about one thousand 
dollars, ‘The work will be distributed only by presentation to 
important institutions having facilities for utilizing it, and to the 
crowned heads and other great rulers of the world, Nota single 
copy will be given to any private person not a member of Mr 
Bishop's family, nor will any copy be sold, 

A circumstance which illustrates Mr Bishop's rare judgment 
and skill in selection, is the fact that in the minute scientific investt- 
gation to which the specimens were subjected, less than one per- 
cent were discarded as not being true jades; and these, strange to 
say, were pieces that had a reputation for purity or rarity of color, 
or some other property which the Chinese peculiarly value in jades, 
and in which they had themselves been misled. 

In May, 1902; when Mr Bishop formally announced his gift of 
the collection to the Metropolitan Museum, he expressed the wish 
that the magnificent cases now containing the jades should form a 
part of the collection, and that the room in which they were to be 
exhibited should bea reproduction of his own ballroom where he 
nounced by some of the greatest foreign architects to be the finest 
Louis XV. room that may be seen anywhere, excepting possibly 
those at Versailles and Potsdam. These wishes. were acceded to, 
and Mr Bishop went to Pans to supervise the reproduction of this 
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ballroom, making a gift of 255,000 to the Museum to cover the 


cost of finishing the room and of installing the collection in accor- 
dance with his desire. The Louis XV. cases referred to are con= 
structed of the finest quality of gilt bronze and plate glass, and are 
@ production of the house of Allard & Company of Patis. The 
Spacious room in a northeastern corner of the Museum which has 


been prepared for the collection is to be known ‘as Bishop Hall. A 


year will probably elapse before the collection can be made ready 
for the public view. In order to insure the consummation of his 
plans regarding the collection and the pubheation of the great cata- 
logue, Mr Bishop has bequeathed $50,000, in addition to his other 
gifts. 

Although he had presented no special collection to the Metro- 
politan Museum except that of the jades, Mr Rishop contributed 
largely in other ways to the support of that institution. He did 
more than any one else toward the success of the project to save in 
its entirety and to present to the Museum the collection of swords 
made by Mr Brayton Ives, and which were offered for sale after the 
latter's death. Through the codperation of Mr Bishop, the late W. 
T. Walters, the American Art Association, and a few others, this 
collection, valued at $15,600, was contributed to the Museum. 

Of special importance was Mr Bishop's collection of Japanese 
iron-work, many of the examples being quite old. Among the 
Specimens in this collection is a dragon nine feet in length, as flex- 
ible asa living reptile ; and by way of contrast, a skeleton of a man, 
no larger than the little finger, yet containing a representation of 
every bone in the body and every joint, uncannily mobile: ‘The 
lobsters, fish, and other objects of the same material make a‘collec- 
tion that stands unrivaled in the United States. There is also.a 
great display of cloisonné enamels: a large collection of carved 
ivories, many of them old and Wrought with that artistic intricacy 
of detail attained only by the Orientals ; an extensive series of Jac- 
quers and carved woods, of porcelains and Chinese coins; and. 
lastly, a collection of hard stones other than jade. If this collection 
could: be procured in its entirety for the Metropolitan Museum of 


Art, cither by purchase or by donation, this would become one of 


the greatest museums for Orientalia in the country, With these, 
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and the Morgan-Garland porcelains and the Bishop jades in New 
York: the Morse Japanese pottery and the 5S, W- Bigelow collec- 
tion of Chinese and Japanese art objects. in Boston; the great Henry 
Walters collection of Oriental art in Baltimore; the Detroit collec- 
tion, and the fine display in the National Museum at Washington, 
the art of Japan and China can be studied better in America than 
anywhere else in the world. 

It is rarely the case that one whose financial and social duties 
are so numerous as were those of Mr Bishop devotes so much time 
and achieves such notable success in connection with a single 
object of the kind herein mentioned. To Mr Bishop science and 
art owe the formation of a great collection; the preparation of a 
scientific, artistic, and literary description of it; the publication of a 
volume of such richness of illustration as to stand unparalleled ; 
and, finally, the presentation of the collection and its installation in 
a specially prepared hall in a leading museum. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE WASHINGTON MEETING 
By GEORGE GRANT MAC CURDY 


The affiliation of the newly founded American Anthropological 
Association and the American Folk-lore Society with Section H of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science has re- 
sulted in the unification of all anthropological interests strictly 
national in scope, The union of these forces was reflected in the 
joint program for the closing day of the recent Washington mect- 
ing, after one day had been devoted to each of the three separate 
societies. - 

Three of the special committees of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science are chosen from among the anthro- 
pologists, The Committee ‘on the Teaching of Anthropology in 
America submitted a report to the Council which will be printed 
later. There is no record of any report from the Committee on the 
Protection and Preservation of Objects of Archeological Interest. 
The Council adopted the report of the Committee on Anthropo- 
metric Measurements, which is as follows - 


This committee begs to report that anthropometric researches have: 
been continued at Columbia University under the direction of its New 
York members and with the codperation of Professor Farrind, Professor 
Thorndike, Dr Wissler, Mr Bair, Mr Davis, and Mr Miner. ‘Tests have 
been made on the freshmen entering college, calculations have been carried 
out ON Measurements of school children, and new determinations of the 
mental traits of shou! children have been made and correlated, The 
chairman of the committee has carried forward an extensive anthro | ric 
study of American men of science, the preliminary results of which formed 
the subject of his address as president of the American Society of Natu- 
talists, An anthropometric laboratory has irranged at the present 
meeting of the association, with the $50 appropriated at the Pittsburg 
meeting for the purpose, and tests of the physical and mental traits of 
members are being made. We ask that this committee be continued and. 

ms 
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that a further appropriation of ¢so be made in order that a similar labor- 
atory may be arranged at the next meeting of the association. 

J. McK. Carrett, 

W J Metre, 

The scientific proceedings began with the address of the retinng 
Vice-President, Mr Stewart Culin, on “New World Contributions 
to Old World Culture." Mr Culin dealt particularly with the evi- 
dence he has accumulated from a thorough study of games as 
played by various peoples. His intimate knowledge of the subject 
lends great weight to his conclusions, one of these being that the 
southwestern portion of the United States was a center to which 
may be traced the origin of game-customs and paraphernalia now 
found in regions remote from that common center. 

A paper from Dr A. L. Kroeber on" Tribal and Social Ongami- 
zation of the Indians of California,” and one from W. W. Tooker on 
Algonquian Names of Mountains and Hills’* were both read by 
title, the authors being absent. 

Dr W J McGee, the representative for the United States on 
the International Archeological (and Ethnological) Commission 
described the steps which have been taken toward forming the Com- 
mission, He said, in part, that at the International Conference (com- 
monly known as the Pan-American Congress) held in Mexico dur- 
ing the winter of 1901-02, a proposal to inaugurate joint action by 
the several American countries relating to the antiquities of the 
western hemisphere received consideration ; and, after due discus- 
sion, the Conference agreed to recommend formally to the several 
countries participating that an International Archeologic Commission 
be established on a basis similar to that of the Bureau of American 
Republics; the Commission to be especially charged with the uni- 
fication of laws relating to American antiquities, with the diffusion 
of knowledge concerning these antiquities, and, if practicable, with 
the establishment of an International Archeological Museum. The 
first country to take action pursuant to the recommendation was 
Mexico; President Diaz named Dr Alfredo Chavero as his: official 
representative in making: preliminary inquiries as to the feasibility 
of the plan. Dr Chavero conferred with archeologists and others 
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interested in the matter in Mexico, and also in Washington and 
elsewhere; and on his recommendation the Mexican Ambassador 
at Washington, His Excellency Don Manuel de Aspiroz, was made 
the official representative of the Mexican Republic for the purpose 
of organizing the Commission: soon afterward the speaker was 
designated, through the Secretary of State, as a similar representa- 
tive on the part of the United States, The diplomatic representa- 
tives of several other American Republics have taken active interest 
in the plan, and the indications are that their respective countries 
will act favorably on the recommendation and participate in the 
organization of the Commission. | | 

Under the title “Military Insignia of the Omaha,” Miss Alice 
C. Fletcher described the two classes of warfare carned on by this 
tribe — aggressive war, which is in the direction of men: and de- 
fensive war, that which is im the direction of women or the tent. 
The war parties were also of two classes, one having for its object 
the securing: of spoils, and the other, revenge, the latter ranking 
higher, All parties, whether of a Jew warriors or a hundred, had 
a leader who in tum appointed some to serve as hunters for the 
band; some as moccasin-carners: others as kettle-carriers; and 
still others as fire-makers and water-carriers. The awarding of the 
six grades of war honors took place only within the sacred tent of 
war, cach having its own peculiar insignia, and represented a war- 
mors act which had been recognized by the supernatural powers 
and awarded in the:sacred tent, The eagle-feather war-bonnet was 
manufactured by the warriors of the tribe, with ceremony and song, 
and a war honor was counted upon each of the feathers, so the 
completed headdress represented the warriors of the tribe who had 
consented to bestow this mark of distinction upon a fellow tribes 
man. No regalia was worn in actual battle 

That “Sheet Copper from the Mounds js not Necessarily of 
European Origin" was the theme of a paper by Clarence B. Moore, 
which, with the discussion that followed, together with a paper on 
a kindred subject by Mr Warren. K. Moorehead, appears in this. 
issue of the siverican Anthropologist. 

Prof. E. L. Hewett read two Papers, one of which, “The Ex: 
tinction of the Pecos Indians,” is an account of the writer's attempt 
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to find all the surviving members of that tribe. Not one of those 
who settled at Santo Domingo and Sia is left. At Jemez there 
but one surviver, Agustin Pecos, and it i Irom him that informa- 
tion was obtained concerning the language, customs, folklore, ane 
religion of his tribe. There are other descendants of mixed blood. 

Professor Hewett's other paper, a “ Comparative Study of Mor- 
tuary Pottery from Pajarito Park and Tewa” was thoroughly illus- 
trated by numerous drawings in black and water-colors, The pot- 
tery taken from the cliff ruins of Pajarito park was compared with 
that made by the Tewa Indians of Kio Grande valley, especially as 
regands design and form. 

“Economic Anthropology” was the subject chosen by Prof. 
Lindley M. Keasbey, He said, in part, that in the domain of phys- 
ical anthropology good results have been obtained. By applying 
the biological principles of variability and variation, anthropologists 
have succeeded in elaborating a fairly good account of the origin, 
dispersion, and differentiation of the human species ; but in the domain 
of cultural anthropology confusion still prevails, owing to the fact 
that no principle of continuity has been applied to the cultural ac- 
tivities of primitive people. The economic activities of man are 
necessarily antecedent to his cultural activities — true, man does not 
live by bread alone, but unless man labors for his daily bread he is 
not able-to live. Therefore, anthropologists should begin their m- 
quiries by studying the economic activities of primitive peoples. By 
applying the economic principles of utility and utilization, the an- 
thropologist should be able to establish the first stages of industrial 
development and determine the essential characteristics of primitive 
culture, 

Prof. W. H. Holmes presented a valuable paper on “The Fossil 
Human Remains Found Near Lansing, Kansas," which was:pub- 
lished in the last number of this journal. Professor Holmes’ second 
communication was.a presentation of “ Incrusted Crania from Caves 
in Calaveras County, California.” 

The result of “The Excavations of the Gartner Mounds” was 
given by Mr W.C. Mills, In one of these famous Ohio mounds many 
graves were scattered throughout the whole mound, about one-third 
being placed below the base of the mound at varying depths, up to 
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five feet. The base of one covered. an old village site and was of 


famped clay, with a layer of ashes over the clay; the burials in this 
one were few, and were three and a half feet above the clay base. 
Many artifacts, including pottery or materials for making pottery, 
were buried with the body, 

“The Cultural Differentiation of the Maidu,"’ by Dr Roland B, 
Dixon, came a3 a sequence to his earlier studies relating to. the 
art of basketry among the various Indian tribes-of northern Cali- 
fornia. He called attention to the rather interesting case of the dif- 
ferentiation of a small Maidu stock into three more or less: distinct 
groups, cach of which, to a considerable extent. was isolated from 
the others. It was suggested that we might see in this differentia- 
tion in culture, as well as language, in this single stock, evidence of 
the forces which haye produced the great diversity which has long 
been recognized to exist in California as a whole. 

A paper by Mr E. Lindsey on “ Anthropometry, its Relation to 
Criminology," dwelt on the outward physical characteristics of men 
to which quantitative methods are applicable. The relations ex- 
hibited by these methods are the mathematical ones connecting the 
observations, and not the real relations of the phenomena them- 
selves, These methods applied to the study of criminals united 
with the view of the criminal mainly as a moral offender developed 
by the philanthropists, gave rise to the theories of the so-called 
Italian school of criminology, This is susceptible of much criticiam. 
To deduce any theory, observations on the convict class must 
be compared with observations on all other classes of society. 
Convicts must be compared with non-convicts of similar environ- 


ment. Anthropometry must provide these data. While there isa 
correlation between psychical activity and physical structure, the 


physical is no measure of the psychical function, which can be 
compared only qualitatively. Criminology, therefore, must em- 
brace both qualitative and quantitative studies; it has no direct rela- 
tion to criminal law, but should be pursued asa strictly scientific 
investigation, using both quantitative and qualitative methods, 

was the subject treated by Dr O..F. Cook. He has found evidence 
of wide distribution of the plant in pre-Spanish Ametica, though it 
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was probably introduced from the tropical Pacific islands with which, 
it is claimed, there are indications of prehistoric communication. 

H. Newell Wardle found material for A Study of Spindle- 
whorls from Mexico to Colombia” in the U. 5, National Museum, 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, the Free Museum 
of Science and Art of the University of Pennsylvania, and the 
American Museum of Natural History in New York. The dis- 
tribution and significance of omamental motifs were briefly con- 
sidered, but the groups outlined were on the basis of technique, 
form, and material, Eight groups were recognized for Mexico, and 
after reference to the spindle-whorls of Chiriqui, attention was 
called to three strongly characterized types from Colombia, hitherto 
undescribed. 

In a. communication of unusual general interest entitled * Origin 
of Surnames,” Dr Anita Newcomb McGee grouped personal names 
as class names and individual names, corresponding in present 
usage to forenames and surnames. Brief descriptions of forms of 
hames among primitive and early peoples were piven, with a state- 
ment of the causes which led to the general use of the class 
designation asa surname. Greece, Rome, England, Scotland, and 
Ireland were especially considered, and tt was suggested that sur- 
names were probably the same as, or derived from, the old clan 
names, brought into constant use by the demands of civilization 
Anthropologists were asked to record the forms of personal names 
used by primitive peoples, because they are an expression of the 
grade of culture which has been attained, 

Taking for his subject “ Recent Investigations amiong the Paw-— 
nee,” Dr George A. Dorsey described one of the rites of an cxten- 
sive ceremony in connection with a sacred bundle among the Skidi 
band of the Pawnee which is dedicated to the evening star, the 
“ mother" of the Pawnee tribe. This rite consisted of an offering, 
to the various gods, of the heart and tongue of the buffalo, An 
interesting feature brought out in this presentation was that the fire- 
place made in the tipi during the ceremony is rectangular, and not 
round, the former being supposed to be the shape of that garden in 
the west presided over by the evening star, and in which the heat 
of the sun is periodically renewed. 
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Conventionalism in primitive art has been treated by many able 
wniters both in Europe and America. In this connection, the work 
of Prof. Franz Boas is well known, His latest contribution, “ Con- 
ventionalism in American Art,” was: read at the Washington mieet- 
ing. The speaker pointed out that almost ail primitive art is sym- 
bolic in character, and that even simple gcometrical forms are 
interpreted as having definite meaning. He stated that two ex- 
planations are possible —the one in which the designs are considered. 
as conventionalized, realistic forms: the other in which the inter- 
pretation is considered as “seeing into the design.” ‘The former 
theory has been a prevalent one for a number of years, On the 
whole, the tendency to conventionalism is much more strongly 
developed in purely decorative objects than in ceremonial objects, 
which tend to be more pictographic in character. By following up 
the interpretation and form of design among the prairie Indians, it 
was shown that the areas of style and of interpretation do not coin 
cide; that often in neighboring regions the same design is given a 
different interpretation ; and that, on the ‘other hand, the same idea 
among neighboring tribes is often expressed by different symbols. 
This the speaker held to be a proof that the interpretation is not the 
real explanation of the design, that the design may often be bor- 
rowed bodily from neighboring tribes, and that the explanation is: 
fitted to the design, He also pointed out the relationship between 
the angular painted designs found among the Indians of the plains 
and those of the Pueblos and even of the ancient Mexicans. : 

An account of “ Progress in Anthropology at Peabody Museum 
of Yale University " was given by George Grant MacCurdy, and is 
published in the present issue of this journal. 

Instruments for recording speech have been much improved 
within recent years. Prof. E. W. Scripture, who has made a special 
study of phonetics, described “The Use of the Gramophone Method 
for Preserving and Studying Speech." Hitherto the preatest diffi- 
culty has been to obtain a lasting record, but this is now accom- 
plished by the new gramophone. A copper mold is made by elec- 
troplating, the speech-line being in relief, ‘This is-faced with nickel 
fo protect it, A shellac composition is pressed upon the mold with 
a force of 60,000 to 80,000 Ibs., and when the disk is removed it is: 
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a true copy of the original. This is the ordinary commercial gramo- 
phone plate. A single matrix may produce 2500 records before 
the wear is sufficient to interfere with efficiency. The speech-curve, 
vreatly enlarged, may conveniently be traced from such plates. 
From these curves it is possible to determine most accurately the 
melody of the voice in speech and song. The importance of making 
phonetic surveys was clearly set forth. Dialects change and vanish; 
whole tribes disappear, To furnish an example we need only refer 
to the paper by Professor Hewett on the “ Extinction of the Pecos 
Indians,” Plans are now being matured for an extensive phonetic 
survey to begin the coming summer, | 

Mr George F. Kunz presented “ Remarks on the Heber R. 
Bishop Jade Collection,” which have been extended and are pub- 
lished elsewhere in this number, 

Dr Roland Steiner contributed a paper on ' Funeral Ceremonies 
among the Negroes of Georgia.” These people have a custom 
of putting little pieces of broken plates on the graves of their 
deceased relatives or friends. An old negro told the speaker that it 
was to propitiate an evil spirit that came over from Affica with the 
first negroes who landed in this country. When a negro dies, all 
the relatives and friends assemble at his house, and messengers are 
sent to announce the death to the remotest kin, They all assemble 
at the house that night, where supper is prepared, and keep a vigil 
over the dead with altemmate psalms and prayers. The grave is 
dug and all twigs that are used in| measuring: are placed therem. 
At the grave the coffin is opened in order that those present may 
view the remains, When the body is deposited in the grave, a 
‘holy circle” is formed, and a dance, accompanied by singing and 
praying, is performed, sometimes foran hour. Then the minister 
officiates, but this part of the service doesnot last very long. The 
tools used in digging the grave are placed upon it, to remain until 
the dew has fallen on them — generally over night. ) 

Of Dr Frank Russell's two papers, “ Pima Annals” and “Some 
Practical Problems for the Consideration of American Anthro- 
pologists,” the former appears elsewhere in this journal, while the 
latter will be published in. the May number of Lalneutton, 
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the Arapahe. By Aureen L. Kxoener. (Bulletin of the American 

Museum of Natural History, Volume XVIII, Part I.) New York : 

rgea. 8°, 150 pp., gt plates, 46 figures. 

The author of this paper, now holding the chair of anthropology in 
the University of California, is one of that enthusiastic body of ‘younser 
workers who have had their training under the able direction of De Franz 
Boas, ‘The present brochure summarizes the results of recent investiga- 


Hons among the three branches of the Arapaho living respectively in 
Montana, Wyoming, and Oklahoma. The first thirty-five pages are de- 


voted to a general description of the tribe = the rest treats of ** Decorative 


Art and Symbolism,"' concerning which the author has-already published 


two shorter papers. 


Some introductory statements need qualification, We are tald that: 
the Anpaho have generally been at peace with the Kiowa and Comanche 
and at war with their other neighbors, and that their men have generally 
been described as particularly reserved, treacherous, and fierce. The 
Arapaho have had an alliance with the Cheyenne from an early traditional 
period. These two carried on bitter war with the Kiowa, Comanche, and 
Kiowa Apache until 1840, when peace was made, since which time the 


five tribes have usally acted together. In all their dealings with the 
whites; however, the Arapaho and Kiowa Apache asa rule have stood for 
peace and friendly accommoxtation, while the others have been hastile and 
unruly until compelled to terms. “The tribal sign for the Wyoming body 
is inadvertently piven as meaning ‘ father" instead of “ mother," In 
explanation of the'fact that they have the ‘ame word for ‘* white man ‘* 
and for ‘‘spider,"* it might be stated that the word means, etymologically, 
“skilful '" or “ expert." ‘The author ic right in inferring that the di- 
vergence of the Cheyenne from the main Algonquian body is compara- 
Hively recent Jt is but fittle more than a century since they lived on 
Ked River of the North, in close touch with the Ojibwa and Cree. 


Several pages are given to a discussion of the relative position of the 





a list of bands and a table of kinship terms. ‘The anthor asserts that 
“there aré no clans, gentes or totemic divisions among the Arapaho,"' 
6 
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unless possibly among those of Montana. (Ina recent personal letter he 
makes the assertion positive for the California tribes generally.) “This is 
a strong statement, and the present reviewer ts not able to say how correct 
it may be for the tribe in question, but jt agrees with what he knows: of 
the Kiowa, and with what Gatschet and Hale have recorded of the Kila- 
math and Blackfeet. On this subject it is about time to accept the testi- 
mony of men-in the field, even though it may not apres with the Morgan 
theory of fifty years ago or with the comfortable settlement of desk phi- 
losophers. Where the clan system exists in fact or tradition it is so much 
a part of tribal life that it cannot escape the notice of the investigator. 
It was general over large areas, but was not universal. 

‘The troublesome mother-in-law tabu, which is found among perhaps 
all the tribes of the plains and which forbids a man to speak to his wife's 
mother or ever to come into her presence, is not to be canceled by the 
simple gift of a horse. If the burden ‘could be lifted by the giving of 
ponies, it is safe to say that the young men would give half they possess 
to be rid of it, ‘The matter rests with the matrons of the tribe and with. 
the mother-in-law herself. Should she desire w dispensation, she makes 
a feast to which she invites certain. women of authority. She states: the 
case, which is fully debated, and if their decision is favorable they author= 
ize her to make a ceremonial robe to be given to the young manas @ 
token that. the silence ig broken; when she has it finished, after months 
of work, she presents it to bim:and the tabu is at an end, Some time 
later he reciprocates with a pony for the extraordinary favor thus shown.. 
This tabu is as. strong today as ever, and within the past week the re- 
viewer has seen an educated Cheyenne, the graduate of a Latin school, 
halt outside a tipi for fear of it. In regard to marriage It amght be men- 
tioned that, although the match is arranged by the girl's relatives on the 
basis of 4 certain number of presents, they usally consult her own wishes 
in the matter. The custom in vogue among the crowned heads af Europe 


does not always prevail among Indians. The so-called purchase is merely 
a public ratification of the agreement, and the girl would be ashamed to 
be rated at a cheap price. 


We are told that in recounting thelr warlike deeds men told the truth, 
because if they lied they would surely be killed by the enemy. A tore 
obvious reason is that the liar would: instantly be called to account by 
some jealqus warrior who knew. better. | 

‘The general impression which ‘we derive from a study of the portion 
devoted to decorative symbolism is that the author bas mistaken the 
vagaries of individuals for the genuine system existent inthe uibe, This 
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is due largely to the fact that we have been so long taught to believe-that - 
the Indian is a man of mystery that we find it hard to realize that he 
does anything for mere amisement or to gratify his artistic taste, There 
is a complex and far-reaching Indian symbolism, but it is not usually re- 
corded tipon such things of every-day use 2s moccasins, knife pouches, 
and parfleche cases, but upon the sacred and ceremonial things —the 
rattles, drums, gaming implements, and dance costumes, none of which is 
here represented, As amang ourselves, most of this symbolism is im the 
keeping of the priests and sacred societies. Every Indian on the plains 
knows that a certain pictured Maltese cross:means thé morming star, that 
a sort of tadpole figure means a fiying bullet, and that a succession of 
half-circles means horses traveling. Much beyond this h¢ cannot go, and 
when asked to explain the lines or [singles or fringes on a moccasin or 
parfleche, if he be honest, he will say: “They mean nothing — they 
look pretty that way.'" If anxious to convey a sense of his own impor 
tance a3 an interpreter of the occult, he can find a meaning for every= 
thing, no. matter how incongruous the association. 

The author, while believing that everything is a symbol, evidently 
has his own misgivings at times as to the interpretation. Of an awl ca 
said to represent a lizard, we ore told (page 85): ‘“ Here, as in other 
cases, the particular animal represented could not well be recognized, 
even by an Indian, and that this awl case Tepresents a lizard, and not a 
snake or fish or rat, is a matter of the individual purpose or interpretation 
of the maker. Perhaps even a distinct mative or intention for this sym- 
bolism was lacking in this person's mind." Again, on a knife-case 
(page $7), ‘the symbolism isso incoherent thai it must have been see- 
ondary, in the mind of the owner, to decorative appearance." 

On page 125, aftera. description of a bay with various patterns inter- 
preted as roads, mountains, hills, tents, and ashes, we find: " The fringe 
on the bag represents nifcaanteltinani, what we do not know ; that is, 
objects out of our possession, or various things too numerous to mention," 
On another bag (page 130) certain colors represent respectively the 
earth, paini, ancl daylight, and ‘also represent all existing objects of these 
colors." It must be evident that this is not a syste. 

In speaking of the obvions inconsistency of the interpretations, the 
author instances a single figure which was variously explained as * the 
navel, @ person, an eye, a lake, a star, life or abundance (Aiifest), a 
turtle, « buffalo wallow, hill, the interior of atent,”” and says that if the: 
investigation had \een carried farther © jt ig probable that the known 
number of meanings attached to this: symbol would be still larger." He 
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concludes (pages r44~45): ‘It thus appears that there is no fixed system 
of symbolism in Arapaho decorative art. Any interpretation of a figure 

is personal, Qiten the interpretation is arbitrary. . . . Where such a 
wide variability exists and where every individual has Fight to his opin- 
ion, as it were, it follows that it is impossible to declare any one interpre- 
tation of a given ornamental design as correct or as incorrect. Even the 
maker or possessor of an article can give only his personal intention or 
the signification which he individually prefers." 

We are forced to dissent 25 radically from the conclusion as from the 
premises, While believing that the majority of the designs here repre- 
sented have no meaning whatever, but are purely ormanicntal, we know 
that there is a fixed) and recognized system of symbolism among the 
Arapaiio init that this'eyatend extels and is identical in its general prin- 
ciples among all the tribes of the plains. It finds expression not only 
in design, but also in color, material, and objective arrangement. It is 
seldom depicted, however, upon things of daily utilitarian purpose, bat 
tather, as we have said, upon the things of antl ceremonial tse. 
While it i tme that in these later days of the peyote and the Ghost- 
dance every young man is ambitious to be a dreamer of dreams and to 
record his visions or his imaginings in some pictograph form, yet the 
record will always be in accord with the general system and consistent im 
its analysis. 

He may represent a river by a wavy stripe or by a short Ime, accord~ 
ing to the time or surfice space at his disposal, but it will always be blue 
or green, the Indian symbolic color for water. If be depicts o star it 
may he as a diamond or a circular disk, but if he means the morning star 
it will always be-some kind of eros. If he means a dragonfly the design 
will be recognized as such in every tribe from Canada to Texas, and will 
everywhere suggest the same underlying idea of swift flight and agility in 
evading a pursuer. The whole design will be as-consistent in ite parts as 
a well told story. 

The subject is the deepest in all Indian life, and ose Fal eplascation 
is to be gathered only from priests and adepts after long acxuni r 
and aided by detailed observation of some great tribal ceremony, supple- 
mented by a study of the sign-language and pictographs of the plains 
tribes, the totem poles of the northwest coast, the Aztec codices, the 
Mid? rolls of the Ojibwa, and the Wa/am Olzm of the Lenapé. When 
thus Investigated It will be found that there was 2 well-defined system of 
symbolism practically identical over half a continent. 

There are several good pieces of ceremonial description, which show 
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close observation and investigation. Notable instances are the sacred-bag 
ceremony of the women in connection with the making of a buffalo mbe, 
and the ceremonial finishing of a decorated tipi. In such case the ritual 
is conducted by the women, and includes. prayers, libation, cireuits, and 
feasting, all under the direction of the priestess of the rite. The more 
we can get of such material the better. The numerous illustrations, im- 
cluding several colored plates, are all reproduced from specimen objects. 
obtained in the tribe, and are fully up to the high standard maintained 
by the American Museum of Natural History. James Mooney, 
CHEVENNE AND ARAPAMO AGENCY, OMLAMOMA, 
january £¢, i903. 


The Night Chant. A Navake Ceremony, By Wasnincron MATTBEWS. 
(Memoirs of the American Museum of National History, vol. vi. 
Anthropology, vol. v. Publications of the Hyde Southwestern Ex-- 
pedition.) New York: 1903. 4°, xvi +- 332 pages, 8 plates, 19 
figures. 

It ts not an easy. task to review in a few lines a work of such impor 
tance that it must be accorded a leading place among the most notable 
contributions to our knowledge of Indian ceremony. For nearly forty 
years Dr Matthews has been an investigator of American ethnology, his 
first inspiration having been gained, like that of Bourke, Corbusier, Clark, 
and Scott, while serving in the United States Army on the Indian fron- 
ticr, His Evhmography and Philology of the Hidatea Indians (1877) 
now a classic in ethnologic literature and stands a5 cur only scientific 
muithority on an otherwise almost unknown Siouan. tribe. For several 
years he served in the medical corps of the Army at Fort Wingate, New 
Mexico, where, largely by means of his own limited resources, he followed 
the interest aroused in him among the tribes of the two Dakotas, and pre- 
sented from time to time the results of his studies among the Navaho, one 
of Gur most populous as well as least spailed tribes. 

The many obstacies encountered in gathering the material which forms 
the present monograph, only the student who has pursued investigations 
of a kindred hahire can appreciate ; but perhapa only the author himself 
knows of the difficulties which had to be overcome, during years of phy- 
sical infirmity, in analyzing and interpreting these mysteries of primi- 





tive belief. 
The Night Chant, in addition to being the most popular cetemony, is 


one of the most important rites of the Navaho tribe, for '* nearly all the 
important characters of the Navaho pantheon are named in its myths, 
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depicted in its paintings, or represented by its masqueraders.’" Ibis sp 
intricate and far-reaching that, to use Dr Matthews’ words again, *‘ not 
every one of its priests, even, knows all that is to be known about it ; 
there are different degrees of excellence in their education; one may 
know some particular song, prayer or observance of which another ts 
ignorant. ‘There are auxiliary rites, not known to all shamans, which are 
supposed to increase the efficacy of the ceremony according to different 
indications of Indian mythic etiology. One shaman told me that he 
studied six years before he was considered competent to conduct his first 
ceremony, but that he was not perfect then and had learned much after- 
wards.’ ‘There isa little wonder, then, that after witnessing many cele- 
brations of the Night Chant, in whole or in part, during nearly eight 
years’ residence in the Navaho country, the study of the ceremony and 
the collation of the material gathered should have occupied much of the 
author's spare time during the succeeding twenty-one years. And yet, 
with characteristic modesty, he adds: ‘1 do not pretend to give a com- 
plete account of the ceremony, with all that pertains to it." In view of 
this frank assertion it is hoped that, among other uses, the memoir may 
serve as a missionary text-book for those who still believe that all there is 
to be learned about a tribe may be absorbed during @ casual visit or two. 

The popular name of the Night Chanr is-a translation of its native 
designation kiédze Aafa/. ‘The ceremony may be. perform d only dur- 
ing the frosty season, while the smakes are hibernating, in the same way 
that the neighboring Pueblos will relate their folktales only during cold 
weather. ‘The ceremony is designed for bealing the sick, and the ex- 
penises, which sometimes aggregate three hundred dollars in money and 
goods, are borne by the patient and his intimate relations. ‘The per- 
formance, or rather series of performances, last for nine nights and por- 
tions of ten days, and consist of many stminge rites in which dramatic 
personations of no fewer than sixteet gods are represented and in which 
color symbolism in relation to the cardinal points and the symbolism of 
sex in relation algo to the cardinal directions and to certain natural objects 
must be recognized, as must a definite sequence in the movements of the 
or sacrificial offerings and messages to the gods, the manufacture and 
placing of objects with reference to their butts and tips, the measurement 
of objects tised in the ceremony in accordance with established standards, 
and a thousand and one other things of apparently trivial importance, but 
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which to the Indian mind are of such moment that a false move might 
put a stop to the proceedings for a day or a night. 

The first sixty-three pages of the memoir are devoted to general ob- 
servations and a review of the elements of the ceremony. The deserip- 
tion is presented in such simple and graphic styie that a child might read 
it with interest, and gain, without passing to the second part ( ‘* Rites in 
Detail,’’ pages 67-155), quite a comprehensive idea of what the Night 
Chant is, why it is performed, and a general notion of the fearful and 
wonderfill working of the Indian mind. It is this simple, straightforward, 
unpretentious way that Dr Matthews has of relating his story, however 
intricate the subject, that has made his writings so enjoyable both to the 
professional student and to the layman. There is nothing in the work 
which can arouse the suspicion that the author knows not whereof he 
speaks—he states as a certainty only that of which he has personal, 
knowledge, and if doubt exists in his mind on any point, the reader is $0 
informed. 

Parts mand 1v (pages 159-265, 267-304) treat of ‘‘ Myths** and 
“Texts and ‘Translations,’ respectively, the latter consisting of songs-and 
prayers with native texts and interlinear translations: Throughout the 
work the paragraphs are numbered for ready reference in the exp 
notes which comprise pages 307-316. ‘The index (pages 307-332) ba 
model in every respect, and this is true of the plates, particularly those in. 
color, which illustrate dry-paintings, masks and other ceremonial para- 
phernalia, ete. ‘The entire work isa credit to the author, to the Museum 
under whose auspices it is published, and to the Messrs Hyde through 
whose liberal patronage science has been so substantially benefited. | 

The author makes what appears to be an unnecessary apology for his 
spelling of the name of the tribe whose ceremony he describes. "The 
meaning of Navate is not known, although many attempts have been 
made to define it, itis not of Spanish derivation, for the first Spaniards 
to employ the mame did not use a form of spelling which would. justify 
such a conclusion ; and indeed Spanish writers record even more forms of 
the tribal designation than there have been modern interpretations of its 
meaning. Under the circumstances the author is folly warranted in his: 
adoption of the Anglicized ‘* Navaho" in preference to the most popular 
of the Spanish forms of the name, the pronunciation of which has Jed so 
many astray ; and as he is the leading authority on the Navaho tribe, it 
is more than likely that ethnologists in general will continue to follow his 
example, as the Burean of Ethnology and the Indian Bureau have already 
officially done. F, W, Honor. 
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A Manual for Physical Measurements, for Use in Norma! Schools, Public 
and Preparatory Schools, Boys" Clubs, Girls Ciubs, and Young Men's 
Christian Assoctationt, with Aathropometric Tihies for Bach Heght 
of Each Age and Sex from Five to Twenty Years, and Vitality Coeffi- 
cients, By Wituiam W. HAstTIiNcs, Ph. D., Chair of Anthropometry 
and Physical Training in the International Young Men's Christian 
Association Training School, Springfield, Mass. 1902.. 4°, Xvill, 
112 pp., ills. 

Dr Hastings states that ‘‘ the primary object of this manual is to ex- 
plain the use of the accompanying Anthropometric Tables and the method 
of organization of observers for the physical examination of /arge aumt- 
berx of chi/dren. ‘The primary object of both Manual and Tables is 
propaganda of systematic physical training.'’ Attention is called to the 
value of physical measurements and the fact that physical well-being is 
the basis of mental efficiency. ‘The necessity for measurements is pointed 
out and the practicability and desirability of examinations twice a year 
demonstrated. Examination blanks are submitted and instructions to 


lays stress on the status of the vitality of the Individual, discoverable by 
means of the examinations, in connection with niental work, showing 
that the “"director’s work is supplemental to that of the physician, and 
not in any sense a substitute for 1, except so far as by the prevention of 
disease he renders the work of the physician unnecessary. ”" 

The tables are based on observations made -apon large series of Ne- 
braska school children, From these the average type for each height of 
the age, and vitality coefficients, are given of both sexes. 

The Manual succeeds most admirably In its avowed purpose. Its 
wide adoption in schools would prove of inestimable value to ‘the com- 
ing man.'’ Incidentally, it would do away with the misapprehensions 
that exist in Some quarters as to the meaning and value of the physical 
examination of school children. Frank Russe. 
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numerous bibliographical reformers. | ‘Boolin | M- Lia ‘caverne & oxsements de 
The : jan of the toad, a night- Sone etic Riemab-Ganonn (L'An- 
animal, and its ively ancient maatieds Gi th 8 gue fh) te 
folk-thotght with Gives, wi arenes te 

tion are pointed out, revulis of thes 


Bloch (A.) Con Considérations anthropologi- entrance of the bone-carr itera 
le Corse actuelle vay 069g) on the eoukmes of the department of 


préhistorique (Boll, et Mém. Soc. d Hante-Garonne anil Gers. This cove 
Anthr, de Paris, 1902, ¥° &, 1, 333- | thas yielded new forms for the Quaternary 
363.) ocbien this Heke th with numerous fauna of the Pyrenees, the Marderredus 

Conia (pl Sapir two fillings" of the care, with their 


urns, , skeletons and human bones Lea | 
emyr corsizanes, etc \. He contiders | Breuil (£°4¢ Pate on brome dans 


that the nap iase seins. dua ba eee ie bassin do (Thid., 457-475: ) 
rather Ibero-African, origin. ‘The moun- Bie dessins h 2 figurea, of ob- 
tainerr Corsicans seem to be taller and jects of metallurgy, ingots, molds, waste- 
less brenetie in type than those the stuff, hammers, anvils, forged bars, pace 
we come from Spain. ond-work (chisels, gouges, ele). Con 
i Gon ene by Uinved from vol. X11 
rth = img ei | Brickner A.) Nenere Arbelten eur slavi- 
LG Nai (Ztech, dV. f 





Bol fae son Volusliede. | ‘Yollak., Berlin, 192, xth 228-257.) 
pa u d. Ver. £ a ago pees perce Raweneibe 
ro xi, LOR FSH, 21§-219.) Com. | and 


ve and discussion of 
cight folk-songs and dance-melodies : 
csanna, wilt du mit? Das Madchen 
und dle Hasel, Dae Wertshaus am 


— Halleninche, Vilkslieler gon der 
Samml ermann Kestners. (Ibis, 
P85, wy-tTs) 2.) Gives Tila text, 


fotliales —“* The _ malt, 08 rest" The [ng crnansttation, <n, 
Temptation,” + Fatr Cecilia,” “The making the articl: « totable alditien to 
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tite otto, The techniqne of these wall- | 
ts identical with that of the en- 
eile mpm bie and t stem almost to 


of the tech ke have ™ f-marks '' 


onthem. See American , niAropotor tit, 
ipod, 5.4%, 1V, 1g. 


ater Mar) Tl drammma della Passione 


fingers, 4‘ hont'' the Little: finger, and 
6 are of the type of the familiar, ** This 
little pig went to murket,"" with the 
mrual emphasis on the litthe Pete A 
complomentary note (pp. 108-110) com- 
tn comparative data by M. Wiilmotte 

ppended. To the “see! tocv/ net 





Cartailhac (EF; Le cavernes ornées de 
dessins, Le grotte d' Aluuuira, E 
“Mex culpa" d'un sceptinee, (1. Anih- 


De the ioe ss EA go2, XH, i, 345-354.) 
i after briefly fini bis obser. 


in the caverna of Poir-non-Pair | 
ad de le Mouthe, withdraws a previ- 
caictingt the of Al de 
in thr cave Lamire 
scribed by de Sautoola in 180), sid 
states his belief that “‘ there is no reason 
at all to dooht the antiquity of the Alra- 


Pop. ie ST, P: Trad. verses 
Palermo, 1gor [1902], xx, 468- | 
48.) Concluded from fast volume ripe! oe 
reals chiefly of stage, Bina aering etc., | Corsi (G. B.) Binsone popolar 
and the changes doc to modernizing rh stato bid, 11-24.) 
tendencies, See 4enrricon Anthropole Alpl al list of items of Mas= popu 
gut, 1902, Ms, IV, 1g9. pei y teva wndiketiemmet ayes 
ant) terse of the places 
rar witcha Sica 
* Loole, spice 





(G.) Uo foyer prt 
pape ead de: Nemoun, Seine-et 
 rectealrdngdeSarichrdt sal 


Del asi (Cc. ML) 6 Pod stake santo in 

rosette) ) Formole sanatorie ¢ ora. Reggio Calabria, “ ( Arch. Sea 
diverse in Matzare. (Arch. p, Palermas, ipod, EX, sr he 
ia seirey oe Cael: 3; | ee 

bncantatlons | 





Groat (%:) Serene eRe Vexxier- 


Monteneprischen Handachary. 
ret (a d. anthr. Ges in Wien, ipog, 
3-38 pes gsaremm with figure, of 
the eur Ofameritat ben 





F. R, Scottish charm | 
Coles { ) mat ngainst | 
xit, 375.) rief account, with plate 
of the warectow 
cottage in Nairmbire 
Colson (0.) Jeux d'entants dane in Bel 
Rimesdesdolgin (Arch. p. Trad, 


» 1903, XXI, t if 
Interesting collection of of forert en ger 


thymes from Be! 
muse, tic., to eel, Or, pene the 





















Dieterich (K.} Die Volkedichtung der 
Balkenlinder in ihren gemecinaamen 


Elementen, Fin Beitrag sur vergleich- 
enden Volkskumie. " bischr. d, Ver, 
i. Volksk,, Berlin, tg02, XI, t45- 
156.) This first section of a compir- 
ative study of the folk-poctry of the 
getian, Macedo-Bulgariin, Macedo-Roo- 
manian, Albanian ) treats of the material 

aod its grouping. “The ballads of these | 
Brother (related to the Lenore 
of the Arta » chief inci- 


ia Bridge ( be 
dent-is the walling up of a remain 
‘ Aberit 





cules or Beow lero | 

The tale of the dead brother aod the 
story of Marko have probably reached 
the Slave from the Greeks. | 
Pitecigie bridge is perhaps originally 


Briavel’'s, (Folk-Lore, Lond., 1902, 
xii, 170-077.) Items relating to local 
omen, death-amens, weather-sayings, 





the manulactare of the on 


account of 


mn 
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cooutence fT" of “owe! in the 
Fal lines is characteristic, One quaint 
ending mina thus: ' Broad is the feaf 
and narrow the way. Now say your, 
I've had toy aay." 


Fine { La) del Carnevale in Italia e fuori. 

Ibid. 1902; KX1, 72-74.) Brief motes 
fron the Glarnale a Sicti@a on the 
‘passing of the carmival in various 
Ecropean countries, Even in Ataly it has 
been reduced in length from six weeks to 
three days. National varieties wre ales 
punted out. 

Fuchs (Kk. } Die Tirsburger f 
seep aera in Wien, 1902, | 

wiih $ foures: the the 
Fuhee: or éndide, the characteristic 
dwelling of the Trzhay Teghon of aquth- 
eastern Tranuylvanin. 
the oll Roman howe Novas’ (keene is neat 
the site of a caitrum), are pointed ont, 


FF.) Ungarsche Poppen. | 
(lobes icing Ad Bi Ign2, paso 
208.) Brief account, with on sere ot 


chia Items of all sorts relating to 

k-mevicine, magic, love-churms, etc,, 
from an old manuscript. 

Goodyear (W. H.) Architectural refine- 
menti in Ltalian chorches, (Ammer. J. 
Archeol., “Ghea Wes oe 1308s Ve 
166—] ea, rH 
the a) of a serirs of architect 


l 4 


surveys ‘tof all the well-known 














a Bp parts of art?" 
eya!, lachian, i a Frncenacl the 
Ee ppl Hiberlin et, ‘as 
on Pali: aeibysn. at pty Fon 
ere, encle netic wairich, 

la ore tnd decked ast. ae 10 es T ire af food 

ert Stlacitaa wit Eomatin Coe i aha ae ty 
hair, ei gy ways these dolls indi. Fernie King * one 

cate that ‘the domestic production of | + 
dolla is still where it was centuries ago “ tees. April F 
The town of sta in the coy of Sra 7 rf 
is the Niimberg of Hungary 





Garofalo (F. P.) tae a igi sty 
Th ctiromans, | 
des Lisbon, tgoz, 67 

Catalogues, fren the m9, 67-84 

fomind, the roads Mire 2 the Cherian | 


invala, beginning with Gaul and the | 

ctl With explanatory notes 
Gaster(M.) The letterof Toledo, ( Fulk- 
4, 1902, KI, trs-134:5 Die 


eta, ply sl 
One aire are adi esraryectrags 
ape thy . gane-songS, 


Hahn (1 da),: Fierlesete im schweiter- 
ischen Rheinthal, (Ztechr, do Ver £ 
Vollak., Berlin, 07, Xt1, peat 











Deserts with figure, te 


CUS, | with abstract Of contents, the an. 
called “letter of Toledo" sent to Pope 
Clement 111 in 11By, from ee 
astrologers of Talecn, 


Gfeller (>. | Hiltenlese ome cinem alten, 
bambchrillichen Arsnoibuche. (Arch. 
Suissesdes Trad. Pop,, Zitich, 1902, ¥1, 





ing, a" ; Hi 
“ia the Swi “Rbiow ‘valley fa 


Api toe, 


Hamilton (J. C) The Flelades in teg- 


enda, Grock 


(Proc, Canad. “ted “oxi 1903, 


HM, 12t—122,) Brief résumé 
Pletades bn 





kendel” Among the ph 
“the old seven stars’ | England), the: 








CHAMBEMLATN} 
Utele nanny goats ** (5 }, “the seven 
sisters of industry '' (4 Hany. 


Hanfbereitung [Thie} in. der Gegend von 
Eholingrrem. Globes, Braschwi.» iyo, 
LEEXI, 256. Hrief noe, 

tion, on the ancient faathioe 
(mrccttediu attire) in use ear Bologna. 


Ha H.) Aus Karl Rernbecks Samm- 
fated ath oberbessichen Wolkskumde, 


(Hessische Bl. Vollesk., Giessen, ijoa, | 


ami After a brief account of Bern- 
1864) and his folklore collec- 
tion, i neg 3 fret the manu- 
sctipt items of ore and folk-custom 
from Ho pete. On 
Pe. 15-18 magic verses aud 
fire, 
given, 
Haupt (R.) Ein Zauberfigur aus Meck- 
foe. | tence. d. Ver, £ alia 
Berlin, 1962, X11, rage 
ee 
we F ra eT 
reeeitation of « female devintty, ox ibe 
imitation of one. 


Herve (G, Le renourelliement de ba 
atl te SS Ft (Re. | | 
te te t'Be. a Anihe rea a + 


283-209.) General | 






aM. dics Mt, SO 
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discase, ani pestilence are 


r45 


Rieder fiteriia (St 


FPeadrntije 
ve of the 
ts | be pre-Reomen cul ee: 





ture influences in ee ‘he beqinnings 
a Verena ote 


W. Som 
Teatlany. procera s 
‘te omni and. nat ree wre. 
fies the | aril the [erin asane 


“that the he elie 





Holler (M,) St Martini-Gebtck. (Arch. 
Snissesdes Trad. Pop,, £rich, 1903, 
a i Deas, ate ies fe 
aie 


{ of | New Year's has beer irnns- 
‘to St Martin'sday. Feast, revels, 
Se er Gat soteot 













aru 
{uma figures of both 
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aide some ootes on racing, the choos- 
ing of the “* May-ki * May-count,"* 
“ Fogter-king,"" etc. ee atl in the race 
ia called Sater (a number of synonyms 
are given}. The ocremony the 
ay ve, a sort of fool-kirig cite, bs 
described, The Scdlatten- 
Adger ceremony | originally strikin g with 
the pialk of w ane belarus ve 
z series. of rites nod ceremonies 
nacted with the mse of the * rod af tite" 


ote marevigliowe de Ttalie, (Arch. | 

p. Trad. Pop,, Palermo; i907 [1902], 
tt S84-898- ) Nos exxix-cxzzi, con 
from previogs momber. ‘Treats 

of footprmt of Virgin at Gicjoaa Guardia, 
bopresston of head of St Venera ai 
Acireale, body of St Benedict at Roiate. 


Ive (A.) Conti popolan in) Vegliota 

odierns. (hid, 1909, x1, 210-125, ) 
Texte of songs of love, serenndes, etc., 
from the island of Voglin. 


Saver dey 1 Aderlas-Regeln, {Arch 
Trul Pop,, #firich, 1902, 
» #951.) Roles blood -letting, 


siconding to the months of the year and 
cermin anspichous and Byres ima) days, 
frou Huscript af he seventeenth 


century. 


eee (H.) Weber eine  stelnerne 
rone-Cnssionm. won Horas, Kreis 

Galen. (Verh, d. Berl, Gen £, Anthr., 
rte 289-261.) =r account, with 
Ee tales nie com niga 

ny pro (Oo 8 tearelly 

ee mela piest i @ native, : 


EK. i. F;;) fant Volkskande Rayer 1 biti 
t7. Jahrhoidert.  ( Glolnia, Bruschwe. 
a LNXME, S7t—235. | Kaauesates 

from Lingg’s Awitarcechichte dre rz 
diferse Sumbery | Kempen, too) items 
of seventeenth century Bavarian folk- 

An the topler treated age 

meatow-riding, witch. 

craft and incantatiots cesta line 
of per i crretoer i satelite 


lore. 





(AL) Alter Kermaspriichlein und 
Mksreime fir Ilebemde Herzen ein 
Dyteeud. (2nebr. dl Ver, Volhak., 
nes Pos x1, 38-56.) Gives Ger. 


an cle, of twelve 





variants, ¢ic. 
pacar 
ving Wea be Aa eee with explang. 
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Krause (E.) Excursion der Gesellschaft 


nach Prenzlaw ond Umgegend am 20. 
und 22, Juni, (Verh d) Berl: Ge 
f. Anthr,, 1902, 270-279.) Hrlef ac- 


count of the wal) at Warnitz, the stone. 
age graves at Devdelow, the neolithic: 
find at Schwedt, the La Téne barial- 
place of Storkow,. the | : 

place at Steglits, and 
and discoveries rep 
Uckermark Maseam, 


ng (A.) “The tonrons of sone ballet 
ile" i lime Hts 4 
‘Border Minstreley. = Lites 
‘Mait- 


mini ) 


Lomd., 1903, X11, 191-297. | 
“The Outlaw Murray," " Auk 

land,"" " Otterbourne,”’ ete.  Sentt's 
editing and Hogg’s connection with the 
form of these ballads are discussed tn 
HSor in the first ballad the Sowdrow (i. 
fey the Sta wis altendy 
with the Soman (Turk }, Laing ditahen: 
teat 2 Maitlend the fonger of *' Auld 

Maitle 


Lejeane (C.) A propos de Is nataié on 


ile Paris, a v* §., tit Bhi 
The aulbor 4 a a‘ againal the iden 53) 
lange families are tiferior io others 


altalihiechen ) Benrige cor Kenniniss des 
ischen Menschen in Deutsch 


ind Sild- Frankreich, eke te 
Beri. Gen, {.-Anthr., 1902, |. 
Treats, with if Agrures, of further 

dence of th contemporuneity of nan and 
the entinet Sheree te ated rhinnoerekice 
ef Tanhech anlof Chantre’s evidences 
of the existence of Quaternary mon in 
the valley of the Rhone. ‘The recently 
discovered akeletons of Mentone are aio 





Macquart (F.) Mortaliié, natalité et 
eee Ball. et Mém. ‘Soc, 
Pa 96 5 


lie 


coe onlin “yeas on the rol. 
‘Thero in, however, @ possi- 

percha edly date infant mnogtality, 
Mahondeau (P.G.) Note eur lea ancie 
hahitanty de de la (Rev. de 1" ch 
Giclee ee EH, 319- i, 


reas hronicler of 
et ee 
rasa coboaee age character of the 
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ef the neolithic barial 
iss (Old Gallic Altlaia) in Ren 
Hesse. ‘The excavations were carried 


ancient Corpcans. Dr Mahondeati com: 
sitters that the ancestors of the mountain. 
cers. of Minho helonges te fe Sees ee 

























western Europe, chiefly in tgo2; thirteen graves poe 
fhe ena i Saal the Vi Vesere found, the skeletons in which were 
valley, ete. ‘Through long centuries of stretched out and hal net the knee-elbow 
rewnlts every invader of their soil, positian. Contents of the graves, orna: 
fin Costus mane pomientedd the type of ments, ete. are noted, See dlwrricen 


Antirepolngia, 1GOZ, Bo Bey IN, 74 
Meier (S.) Volkstiiniliches aus dein Frei- 
und Peas i Atch. sso) e 
| , Ltrich, Igoz, Vi Tro 
A Wi pane volume. “Treats 
. young 


their prehistoric ancestors 


Manning ({I'.) Stray notes on Oxtordshire 
foliiore: [ Fotk- Lomi, ror, KIT, 
o88-295.) ‘Treats ‘witeberalt awd pee- 
histone monuments ( Rallright Brose, 
Devil's Qoolta, Hoar Stone), 


Marchand (F,} Ueber Fe aie 


des Menschen, ey Bead ai, ewediling and wedding customs, 
i XX, IFT eit 

he stacy of 173 (a ale 76 eet Michel (G.) Der Geldtepl  { Verh. : 
—alults 7o7} Berliner op Authr., eee 

Longing bo & Piepeaadl sompalaabat Describes, two h so-cH 
Hesse, mmde m er ogical ior “motieypot"’ (ued to satagen cash ) of 
ae The fea srerage eg atl pbhe aa “ani Sze neh} Ana iotin 
much in 

(eat chbtesioat hewn caclaeny of denhayghe’ ete papi dar by war and its 
rain, according ta vpjronad bs £80? eh as 


Cian tae thane ait pe 

ween t ts 

Only ccuall’ growth viecurs alte 90 your 
teenth year, The relation are brain: 
weight (0 stature and to race l4 nol very 
cleur. The anallér brain-weight of 
woman doesnot. depend alone on bes 
merit xp Ee panoie 


Sealted dopant Marchand's avexti 
gations Cope df, AS. 
Ge a. Win, | meat. pare Ad, 1908, 


REVELL 


paki nrt ) efoel aeescats oe 


craatbank Pra (tichr. & Ver. f. 
Volksk., Berlin, 1902, xm, Meg 2) 
Thief account, with two oof an 






Fie Ho a 
16 = 
ie vatiows forma of the fia’, - 
de Mortillet (A. aS etl France aun 
: LJ 1 . hie 


(Rev de 







ct prin ja Paka 1902, 

(Arch. ps Trad. Pop., 
" Conel x 47-72) Reéesameés, with fourteen 
rato 4x, 300-350), amr ns | igure, facts concerning the occurrence 


pis wip scptls 2 Igo2, N- B IV, 597 Thi ! 
(beariedd th 


i me erage 






mae) ceases So onee 
fous, Brnechwy., 
LEXXI,: Rbpera: Brief accom, with 
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[®. fs 5, Meg 


Mieri (I) Regali degli sposi alle spose | Pitré(G.) 1 Top Pacano, toes 


mel Lucchese, (Arch, p, ‘Trad. PoP 
Palermo, 1902, xxt, $860. | 
account of the lovers" treat for their f far 
one; of St Lawrence's diy in the re- 
gion inf Lutes. 


—— Ls sornechiatura, it dipane, lo 
spiccio ¢ la peste nel. Lucchese. ani 
got ['gaa], AX, 551-542, ) 
notes on cota tiaskias, fax dies 
jeaf-strippig (chestrut-ahelling, ete. ). 


Olshaneen (0),) Ueber die Zeitetellung 
der Schwanen bale Nadeln und der Ge- 
achis-Urnen, (Verh. & Berl Ges. f. 
Anthr., 1902, 198-908, ) Jo this article, 
with five figures, the. puthor conclodes 
that the **ewan meedies"" begin in the 
earlier Hallatat tperiod amd Lost till the 
early Ta Téne period; the face-urm, 
which also Jast till the latter period, ap- 
pear iret probably at the same time. 

Ordish T. Fo) The mumming and 
oiler of Ricpepraaban the 
Hiritish lates. ( Folk-lore, Lomd., 1909, 
Xi, Rarien 7:) Brief appeal for muti 
rial fe ected! work on this topbe 


Petanti Ve Alcuni esempi di medi- 

- eee [ Arch. Serbewes 

Trad. Pop., Zurich » 1902, V1, 43.) 

Baer citutions of folk remedies ine -ats aux - 
eer diseurs, ete. 


44.) Gives seven signa of 


+ the canton of Ticina, 


—— __ Serivete il nome ial wostri bibei, 
(Thi, 201.) Examples of verses writ. 
ten with their names by ehudents in books 


Perroni (G.)  Mamucea. (Arch. op 
535-3301" Pleti Lagdlte [i902], =x, 
535~ acoount of Mama 
| rfruzaan slewil of the follelore of Cas. 
woreale. The « betas inners 


parents. te tne mandihule 
a'Anihe. Pai Fe siedh ae Bp e 


in Bey, £901)" Ln 


Gawlah burial place 
a ‘als i 


ada ee nel Cantone Ti 
and eleven signe of bel hock 








(Arch. p. Trad. he a Palermo, yas 

XxI, 3-t0.) ‘The 

Julian; favorite of Brien is one of the 

most noted prayers of the iran 

etl at the same time « piece of old 

pociry, “Tt ts referred ta by Succhetth nnd 
carcio. ‘The ioe 

the paternoster of St Julian’ sigathe 

eee a ere 
cites and discusses reg th 
from varus paris of Stoly, 

—— Modi provertiali ¢ moti: 
Sati racolii ed eg 


Sab coed ie xXx, Paes 445. Bh. 














oF cas erenecled ik Plea nd the 


Palermitans 
Pittard (E.) Asthropa ile le eee 
sa i vba etude des des 





475 women: 42 men) so-called ied" Row 


time ¢ iypaiecs,""—a more 
Cont ia to appear in the Z Anorap ysl 


Secltt der Seiences de Burorest. These 
““ Gypaies it an cof ic oc less; 
Mature, averaging 1612 mm. for men; 
their varied head dorm suggests misture j 




















wmen in deutschen Stidten. 


_ , tga2, LERXI, 137.) 
(Globus, rac Pulvernmachber's ‘reer 


Vermenren (| Berlin, 1902) magheter rem 
Tunf- wad Rufnamen te Arreeghim 
Wales ( eokore 1902), the first dealin 
het the names of 41,075, Gaeiraiay 


of 1, ‘s 
Bein, Wien pre Hearst lewd ; 
Coburg, Kk 








nen ma(S) Bluscne p ¢ Acitano. 


. p. Trad. Pop. peel 


ae 1 age4ou) After w 4 

tion the authar Pitouieg somes prover 

und folk tote to the Mason 
sig The oldest of these 

Bors ‘back to the tne of the Sicilian Ves- 

ie in one the ¢ ta Aci have 

ves. 


Reichheidt en ous pect 
3 a. ie mace 
XiL y= os. 
eae ior i hg bei (ol sok 


ments ; 25-34 pga abd (he miller; 
me 3 sorte of spirits and “4 apodkes,” 


Feinecke (PF. Abbilduy frihbronee 
niece ‘unistficke igus Rheinhessen 
jim Besite dea Maimzer Ali Ver- 
dns. (Verh. d. Berl, Gea Anthe., 
ro0a, 441-135.) Discusses, with eight ig- 
res, beoee needles, singty Sptie Pe 

nt various parts of 
aaowrg In tibet im oat Nicratein were 


apd at Ober- 
i 46 6 shells a oe ke frye: 
a Moditerranane ‘specie 





sur Keontoia der friiben 


ey Ke (Mitth. di. 
Anthr. Geax in Wien, 1902, x11, 1Og- 
129.) Disenaset, with twenty-one fig- 
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silver, pottery remains, ele, 

constlered. The author ibis that’ ben 
tween the "islam! culture" ‘of the 
Mediterranean and the culture of the 
early hromse age in central and western 
Eerope intimate relations have existed, 


ies 5%) Tier Verkebr der Ge- 


unter den Slaven In seinen 
igoz, LXXXII, 103- 
Re Fnac Lite of th 


entices 
108 108, 186-19 ae 





Sy sere olny 
cither ts very interesting. 
Roediger jee.) Segen mut Rolisdorf 
iawn Manafelder Sovkreis. 
tzcke, a Vee. f, Vollak. Berlin, ngo2, 
xn, eA) Teat of nine charmea 
againet various 


phy 
Sccmncereng a ot = 
menar de Oreja, pr of Madrid. 
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Schmidt(A.) Des Griberfeld von Warm 
hof bel Mewe, Keg-Bez. Marienwender, 
W.-Pr.  (dtche. £  Ethnol., Bertin, 
1902, XXXIV, vy 97453. ) Catalogue - 
othe mangoes 
r879-1894), albes §=6( 1897-4 

Scho Scheidt (894-1898), Kure (1896), 
ie, it af the prehistoric burial.place o 
Warmhof, West Prussia. faall ob prares 
with skeletons, 32 32 um: graves and 49 fire- 
pit graves were found, which contained & 
hotal race Bcd objects ( aif ssarya4 silver, 

iron, gold, amber, pearl, gles) — amon 
these were 238 fibula, 149 amber beoda, 
275 glass beads. ‘These remaina show 
that Wermbot represents for the most 
part the Roman iron age. 


Schmidt (E.) Der diluviale Schiidel vom 


heim. 1 Glotus, resales 8 » (p03, 
LYXx!, 407.) After 
Schwalbe's recent study of the | farnenss 


Egishetm skull, the auiber conclades that 
it. beehonnges tis the recent human races, and 
‘differs gms in form from the N Nean- 
derthal cron 


Schmidt (H.) Die Keramile der mace- 

donixchen Tumuli. (Verh. cd Berliner 

Ge. f Antht,, 1902, 76-77.) Brief 

notes on the monochrome and painted 

from aint Macedonian tomali, 

nny during the 

fourth to the th third centusy ic. The 

monochrome pottery in the product of 
the ancient Thracian. 


Schinbach (A. E.) Zewgniese wor deuts 
achen Volkskuode des Mittelulters: 
(dischr, of Ver. f. Votkuh., Berlin, 
god, rece De ea epee the 


Soy hoa 
in tent. 
von Schroeder ex (ts) Lihgo, Refrain der 
lettischen Somwendlieder, (Mitth, d, 
anther, Gee in Wien, 1903, xxx11, 
1-18.) ‘The author seeks to connect the 


fide ies} of the Lithuantan polstitial 
vefraing with the werb Mya, “to 


ine 
“on the basis of Rig-Vedu 7, 
87, §, and other passages in ale Hindu 
religious and mythological 
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: 


Schwalbe (G.) 


8 E Sagen 
Fat Caller Oberlande (Iti 196e4 


[N. &, 5) 1903 


Schulte (O.) Kirchweih im Vi 


{ Mesische El, £ Volksk., ‘Giese 
1902, I, 65-86. ) ‘Treats of the Aims 
Tegclabarg. regions, The: 108 dhe 
ORME re_ot. 
young people; the » allotment, 
auctioning, etc., of maidens (derived 
from the old Mfenitedesn} = 4 mind 
drinking; the church ceremonies jp 
ctslons, music, songs, etc,, ane 
The touskc and words of a few songs are 
appended, 
Neanderthalschidel und 
Freeenschidel, ((ilotox, Broschwg., 
ies batten 65 874) Im pis nicl, 
ren, be mtthor corepemres the 
Neanderthal skoill with the mfr 
ke conlnion reached fa In 
conclusion reached is that in Jonny 
belong io none of the known human 
races (ancient of modern), that these 
human races are all nearer fo each other 
than is the lowest of them to the Nean- 
hal group, which form a specifically 
different ieee the Graver #fome, 
afer) pets is pot Neandernth: 





Sébillot (F.) Le ait 'aa teers 


France. (Rev. de I'Ec d’Anthr. de 
Paris, 1902, Il, 175-186, ie) 
This article appeared in English in the 


American Antkropologivt, foot, x ay 
i¥, 76-107, 


v. Seidlits (N.) Notieoer Rinler- 

pest im Kaulasua, (Globes Hrneck - 

t902, LExxI, 28§.) Brief note on 

nae of " need bres kindled by 

two pitcer of together, as a ren 

against caitle- _ by the Temingol, a 
rassian people of the Kohan re 

and the ceremonies in connection 





Sloger (5.) Zur Volkshunde 


Hiirich, ros, ¥1, Wt, 184-199.) ‘Treats of 
the Ademadd (with ® porn 
742 on this one) ; text of « folktale 
rs paps th F heen, 1520 ; Be 

vo rt t beginning 
the fifteenth leecher the tale of “the 
new Eve" (based on Hagedorn |. 


Hire® tales ea wn aaKeied rea tah 
“wilel 
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Steig (R.) Jacob Grimuns Plan ew emem 
Altdeutechen Sammiler, | “techr. . Ver. 
f. Volkak,, Berlin, 1902, x1, 129-135; ) 

plan outlined in 1810 


publishing  folk-material, 


athe aketch of Grimm i reptinted verba- | 


thn on pp. fa3-8 56. 

Strack (A) Die verborgenjidische Sekie 
ichwg., 1902, Lx, 219-224.) Hie 
: Ls i anid i} ri hive i 1 i ri th 


asecret Jewish sect of Salonika, Turkey, 
Of their cult and ritual little is known, 


he Septordin sic. The menor 


—— Hewdiche Vierveller. (Hessische BL 
i. Volksk., Glesten, to02, 1, 70-60.) 


Treats of the little four-line folk-poems 





Noveoss Mews, 9503, Yt 


x 


tlie 
He 


iz 
+e ante ; 
fi 


a3) 
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icant DI Die Drawehner im hanrn- 
veruchen Wendlande um das Jabr 100. 


af | Tierzeichnangen (Die) in der Hobie ron 


‘Combsrelles, (Globus, Bmschwg., 
Ego2, LXXX1, U7 ) depuis 
two figures, after Capitan and Breuil, 
Tracger(P.; |, Neue Fundeaus Albanien. 
II, ‘macedonischen Tutsuli amd 
thre Keramik. (Verb. d. Berliner Ges. 
f. Anthr., 1902, 6-76.) Inthe first of 
author treats of weaver’s weights, 
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dwellers were proupering in the early 
Lremn-age. 

Usener Besprechung. ( Hessische 


Hl, f. Vola. (riessen, 1902, 1, 2-4.) 

Traces the magic verse of charm for 

 lisleestion of the leg from the 

old High German version in which the 

old “Teutonic deities figure down toa ver- 

sion of 1623 in which only * una liebe 
frau’ appenra. 


Valla (F.\ Proverbi 6 dettl proverbiali 
trutti del culice MS. aoe de Ia Riblio- 
(tea ‘arti, hace icadi Roma, (Arch. ea 

1902, XXI, 7%. $2 
fe text and Lialian equivalents 
proverbs and sayings from manuscript os 
1720 4. & Among them is the -well- 
known " Rod sky, winl or rain.’ 


Vermeau (R.) Les fonilices do Prince de 
Munsco ee prc » Un now 
rean | m (L Anthropotogi 
Faris, todh MII, yor-s8e) Li Wing 
ticle, with § illustestiona and tables of 
measuromenian, De Verneau gives the 
details of bhe etudy of the new rece" 
represented by the human remains of the 
inmows caves of Rouse <A 
brief account by Dr Verneau was noticed 
in the 4evrizan Anthropelaist, 1902, 
.4., 10,545. These negroids may pos 
sibly be the ancestors of the mee of Cro- 
Mapnen, 


bie SL Sed: Die ¢ lische Besied lung 
det ninilichen Shwedens. mn  ({Ciobos, 
Firnechwg., 1901, Lxxx, 215-219.) 
Briel résumé of a recent lecture by Pro- 
fence ©. Montelius on the settlement 
end cploniestinn of northern Sweden, 

The settlement of the coast part of north- 
em Sweden was doc to an intentional 
forward morement af the Tentonic pea: 
sa although the real colotization of 
wericnd was a matter of the lat certiny, 


Volmar Lis et ati aah 
i duck ‘diskinet das Track " 
Ijed, VI, 2-2 of 
cl : =e 





[N. %) 5 1903 


cn, dances and other ceremonies cone 
nected with them are brielly described. 


Vaokasovic (V.V.) Due leggende 
lari di & oO ee eae 


ia tease eid One Gace he uate ta 
craton ane given. 


— Gi) neat aa gal Te 
meridiotiall, ie 19a ga), 


457-467. \ Ai er a beleh 
fe Kranse’ ex of Tay 
n the hosts of lie own ev thew rani 
vi who have pot felt the influence of 
Tlecante populate Doles Bate 
mromic t 
ays ay at Heeger. The 


the Sarocirvy un" tiohitag ig di 
patticular. 
Wallace te 


in 
xeaog Ps I ati ye in. a od 


ry eae WL 
coremouics in England and 
treat chiefly of *! fret fewot."" 


Winter (C. A.) = Toten, und Auecbie 





bei den Eeihen tn ror 
hichtlicher Zeit, (Gl Brms- 
schwy., 1902, LXxX1, 190-205.) Brief 


discussion of infanticide and yeni 
new-born infants: sania the Esthon 





sions (" The Hall of Joy, 
icin) Ee of anol Lis aceng 
al Enth ian teat of he Ri veson 





with the exstom af the tlie. 
] vemaan (1) De etnias ourher scr sry 


(Arch Satuon das tra ences 
fgo2, Vi, 'o9g-a01.) sien, tem 

temporary de lees ecw soca 
visit of the Swiss esvoye to. Turin in 
$575), wad: thisie -ackeration| of; the tolp 


Hal 
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cs mart. A} Shee one tnere 
Sargans. 42.) Trents - 
belief "te roid. that Sy folk -foords, 


discussed. Clearly retouched Mints ere 
rare in these soath Algerian " stations."* 
The pstrnglypis of inti a to be 
histari¢ = the reat asda csigs 
et ure given a gi of 
3 y iterate ee of this 


reakiel ained ty Harthélemy 
gainer. rea Soo diflerfomn the 






AFRICA figures in the petroglyphs 
| | | 
Ankermann (Bj Einige Fetische ous | Capitan (1. | hele eory her oe 
‘Togo. Wehbe a Berl, Ges, f, Anthr., éeriiea, Premidres inani eis 
1902, 208-214.) After n brief deacrip- metre) say le wth 7 eth the 
hon, wilh a a Pins of a clay fetish (lem- Bie runt figures, 


soul) from the | 
ate parr the i et authar de- in the tat Al dt ia Sociltt Anthro 
tails the ce ah atanies about the , : 
soul, its aatere and functions, life after 


death, te. Some genera) commcnts.on 


fetinhians sare actchiee. 


olny oe eae 






rete tole. (neolithic) fares of 
trial, en, Herber clra 


$3; 
a 
el 
<3 e 
tH 
Fat 
fa: 


eg rovedgceniticrte ar ey i | 
tight of Kinship, with the Asintic: wine Se geen rn 


ship with the ordinary ‘musical’ bows’ ss raiment So Drie ecm exits Seat oa 
may be traced.”' “The possible relation- 

ship to the * bull- roarers!" morits atten: LEXXI, aa, ay ese) | Us sary 
fan, nt evidence, ens Sehr Spare Degen 





it rt , | : ta, siieks forma Of excell 
Pets i nr iain he ea slavery (chet cal et 


tlemy L) 
“eee eer oe { 
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of sonala, aly, cole time: per pore [ noth- 
i inl), celeothal ary atihosgther ic 
ad cobe (the earth isan imfinite piain, 
never towching the sky; (he rainbow is 
a sake; when it. bails, children pat 
hallstones:on their bead **(o make them- 
selves grow’), bhouse-building, fre- 
ry Y ihecmaly by (friction of two 

ao wood, cated mule ard fermale ) 
now ni aco reetrcae§ flints, tc. A woman 
ol the neighboring and pophagic 
Venguns is said to have borne twine (all 
ef whom lived) four times in seccession. 


Miss-births appear to be frequent among 
the Ngamba. 


Durao(FP.) Reeonhecimento ¢ oocupacio 
die tetriteria qnire 6 Messangire: € 4 
picos Noamuly, (Bol; Soc, de Creogr. 
le marten 1902, 4-17.) The second 
9-13) treats of the sie 
‘Munnge Naculy eountry, Por 
teipess Soabeoe. A Africa. 


Forster B,)  Grographische une) ethine- 
Alon che Ergeboisse der Expedition F. 
‘ourcewt, 1898-1900. (Globus, Brn- 
ochwg., 1902, LXXN1, 247-252.) Brief 
description, with eight figures, of the 
comitrie and peoples eeen by Fourean in 
his Tehad expedition. On 252 are 
nate nivles ik the = Feds (im “ed 
Born the 
hound of tie Shar the wery black ond 
ugly Kotoko on the tower Shari; the 
short-bead '* bestial- ‘looking Bagi ; 
art the heathen negro trikes of the 
neighborlmnxd af’ Ft “Archamibantt. 


pen ee a Notes anthropamétriques 
sanding occideniaus, 

Malinkes, Bar mbaras, Foulahs, Soninkts, 

aby (L' Anthropologie, Paria, 1902, 

Kill, 41-46, 167-181, 379-7. ie In 

this article, with & 
wtul Notices, Oe Olea 

Girard, after a saat mri) 

eagraphical Inktoduction, comidery in 

es farce akull, face, tose, eye, wkin- 
clr, trunk, chest, lima, finger: ea 

The individuals measured were 


Malini 25 Bamber, 12 Olen 
honkés, 8 


Foulahs, 7 Tencovleur, § 
members 


Saverolas, 4 Kassonkés, are a. 
of other tribes, making 104 in all, The 


characteristics of the tries oon. | 


peneral 
comed arc: tail stature 


pies eves ¢ 1G enn, |, {sichocephal 


Hae 66.3 average 73-6), fiat 
face, exaggerated platyrrhinia, 
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Grandidier (G.) 








[s. 5, 1903 
soineline: excessive | i bronze 
tint, woolly hair, ete. i Malinkés ore 
the most dolichocephalic, except the Kas 
sonkés ; they ore also of shorter stature 
than the others, except the one Man 
and the two Yolols meastted, 





height sitting af the Toucouleurs is Sage 


% of stature, ee a 

the Mandingu, § gape gl hve 
finger-reach Seale the case of the 
Mandingo was 1081 os compared with 
the average of toy.20 for the Malinkés 
and tog. 0 for the Bambaraa.. 


Gomme (A. 1.) Boer folk-medicine and 


some paraifels, (Folk-Lore, Lond., 
fatal xin, 181-184.) Treats of reme- 
for rheomatiam (cow-dang beth), 
jamie (robbing. with Puli ie weeds |, 
i 


Lia. (Frnastead cat-fur), t 


A. child Was Scenes a 
— killed owt. English parallels 


Mochpascar, pee helti- 
tunts, aa fuune et sa flore. (Rev (Rev. Scient., 
Paris, 1903, 4° 4, Reba (may AGS Priel 
nates on the Ma 

ealls "' lodo-M hae eu 
tom (taboo), «fr (fetishes), death anid 
funerals, ete. Four figures Illustrate 
types. 


Hetherwick (A.) Some animistic belichs 


ameng the YVaew of British Central 
Africn. (J. Anths. Insti, Lond, 1903 
XXX, raha 
Vao Pt apie ie in “the Aide, the 
soul, which every human 
bly pouscarear kad hich i the faople- 
fag agent of his life.’ There ts ‘no 
race of @ 

trace of thoy thes Oe STN SeRT a 


A 
as 
FF 


mind between the variaes aupreta of the 
ie nalore is very lary. 
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Johnatone (#1. BL| Notes on the customs is ascribed to fear of evil spirtis. The 
of the tnbes occupying Mombasa sob- Qdente and Sia fetishes are specially 
district, fei Ean Africa. er describext. 


yy) DE Lieder nm (t-Dialekt. ((Ghotres, 
eblertP 102, LMxNI, coe me 
nthe Gf langusge of itl | Pipe 
peat aittle 
‘Togulanil. 


















Long Ju Je. (See Lond, 1902, 
06-170.) Newspaper accounts, 





sat eertance, a is thei, = 
therbond, name avoided 


and Wa-Kambo are the tribes to which 
most of these items refer,—the Wa- 
Durums and Wa-Digo atealso concerned 


cng, [. HL) Mythe current in the 
desert. ( Folk- Lore, Lonil., rgoa, 
attr, 284-288.) Brief Tounreg tales of 
tine tonen think ohne st: aig the en- 
chanted oasis, invocations of «pirita, | 
“4 sand devils" (wise whirls of | are in | 
the air), the "pong of the sand" (gent 
talking), fabulous antemls (snakes, 
fener’ ont, ete), the * people of the 
sand "? (urulergrounl hheings), etc, ob- 
lajoed im 1900, 


_— (H.) reaienee Togs (Cicbn 


aches: 1 LExX!, 

poet bd go beac LE 
bem, meric dete, pi murder, 
ordents « burial, 
perce Ue tea ed a) and) the 
mpreet of Toga ri 
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The geometrical decoration dercenda al. 


from the endemic Keametrical 


orth. Africa, bit presenis segme of 
nom African comlamination, The geo- 
wictrical decoration of chaleolithle 
sicily and the white-faoed fabric of Sicily 
come from North Africa. The white- 
feed ware of Kabylia “resulted from 
contact (pre-Carthaginian adventurers 
from the Syrian coast], iy the later 
cage, with the 'whiteslij ware” 
of the Levant." It is rentonable to infer 
that “seme part of the peculinrities of 
Kabyle vase-form, and lio af Kabyle 
geometrical eruameni, otignated from 
contact with # geometrical style In- 
troduced from the Levant by Punde 
ictiless between the ninth and sixth 
Centuries i, i, 


Oldest (Ths) both [eu the world. (Ree, 
art Pout, ‘Was! 
The precept i | 
beignt Ar rd Cy tranalat with pel 
zen, eon the latter's ver- 


sono the by Prof, H, 
mero dep ie by Be 

ine In concernin ethics, religion, ane 

eccial klras in rit Egypt. 


i aac ayghbe (D.) hi a ae fabric 
Wie pottery, Anthr. ‘Inat., 
‘Lond, tgoz, xxx, 245-247, ) . Dis- 
ang Md with two plates, showing twenty- 

the pds Dlack-atel- white 
pA Pha seat af beeksnnthesank 
ich ia to be Heat Tomije on the 





ceca border aff “i ! iia 
Text (triangte, logen 
rate a ny ace ‘closely identical vw 
thery,** in 





rae fhe, ea poten 


has ** an my mp igre or 
2§00 yeoru”’ Ti ia prec a whether ut 
originated ia Libya ae in Cypro 








Suited (C- c), te ees 











of chiefs red 
of twins in Penee et bhunes ( och 
lear), morder ani anici eno 
inheritance, fire, food, hunting, lion and 
leopard huts, fishing, page agro ising 
Lice: in connection with 
ing, government, auth and ‘ordeals, 
ulations, aithinetic and money, mess 
urement of tine, pames mengghe ase divi 


ee a ee 
intowda ofa chief disciese 
death, the pair ty deh caniyeren tari 





ation, doctrine i wouls, ghosts, ls 


heavenly bodice, dew-moon 





: ‘Baonocn 
more than a million, ‘ere a wel bt 
mace; many of them are over six 
high, graceful in fpere and form and 
oie to leon.’ in Upands ** royalty 
fallows the muse of the mother, the 
ar rater 





ber’ "The tuentyfoor hours h 


the Ragan da to 


Palin eps ea: he 


torical andl 
nl thet, the Gane ing ne ot 


= 


Ethingts w | 
Ei eas (rt le iy 


fs 
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mints an) other missionary lilernture 
hare modified) the wory for European 
repetition. 


Saint-Paul (G.) Feéfexions car les 
mruts et der le carsctére des in 
tontsiens. ( Hull et Mam: Soc. a? Anthr. 
de Paris, 1902, ° s., 1, 296-308.) 
Treats of theft, tying, the tietinet 
ef (farnily}, spn lack of patriotism, 

the relation of the oomjnerors 


asd the 


comypuered, condition of women, parental 

ey filial affecticen, iateet, boat - 

ne A prnagincen Doe te Ten | 
. He 

aenae tf devotion ty the household doc 

feeds him. In ee at least, he in 


a es 
possibility whar hes 
acter and woke hirn 


of ta thi endiek diteret tha 4 é 
Sinte the etic a tho ener all of 
them cannot he bal hastande 


pe -ear eth. Der Meruberg in Deutich- 

Ostafrike ond seine Umgegung: (Glo 

bn Brmechwg., 1902, LXXXI1, 35-89.) 
Cm page je a note on the 

Arusclu, with picts of three oxi 


We) parorcenn a zyptions de 
Scsmice () de Géographle de 


(i i 
nd three separate covers from Der-cl- 
Bahri, disconeredd boat 38 psn 
[Terai 





teade fos wemies. 





ite | 


Gen da Lideess | 
Briel acoomnt Syne 


supe eee pressed dvr | 
on alia ri 
Seer 
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discovery of Hint artitacted its canteens 
Hormel region in pecent poolugical aie- 
posite. 


— Ueber paliolithieche Kirselortedacte 
von Theben mit rweifacher Rearbcitung. 
(IbkL, 241-262) Brief theseription of 
two fints from Thebes showing tence 
of two (bemporally remene) seni pela 


thoes bey. rain, 


i, Det Frehfang in Ti 
Se wicks mara r Cana ie 
of Togalane ae the 





Zanbermittel der Evheer in 


shove TC. 
Trg (a, XN, ao a4 
a To gic in Smee g i 
Sneak GH edie: tn hk’ Eve onnuabsy te 
the tmdivicual, ol yen honse- 
fetishes, path ape Feld fetishes, jrate- 


Chalatianr ( i. 


#58 


Belck (W.) Ueber die Avsgrabangen in 
Schutuiraaslti, (Verh. d. Berliner Ges. 
E. Anthe., tie, erat Brief a 
count of excavations amd finds (uw few 
bronze and obsidian objects in the 
layer) at handasatin’ a subard of of Van. 
In the neighboring village of Tsorawans 
giant pater bby pieces) were met with 
in the ruing of Chaldic mounds. 


Broquet ((—) Fléches dont sc servent pour 
chasset les Chinods Lal de da u'Dhe 
de 1ei-Chau, Province du Quang-'Tong. 
(Bull. et Mém. Soe, d'Anthr. de ero 
rod, VS. 10, 180.) Brief descriy 
of the blow-gun arrows used ny the Lal 
of Kwang-Tong tw shoot birds and the 
amaller wild annals, and the method of 
etn then They ate generally effien- 
cow ata distance of 20 to 30 paces. 
The arrow weighs 15 gr, ls 65 cm. 
long. ancl te often irom-tipped., 


Capitan (1) L.*histoire de’ Ehun depres 
et si Sad travans te lo mission made Mor- 

cme Fiude des séries expe ik 
= F 


1S7-200, | Risinés, abr 22 hpures, 
J. de Morgan's recent works £2 gdaza. 
non en Perce (Paris, 1902) and Z" bie- 
tote def Eterm \ibil.), 





(8.2). Die armenioche Helden. 

nee (Ztschr. dl. Ver. £ Volksk,, Her- 
_ poe, EN, yer This first 
section treats of ene ) the Armen: 
ian hp (the Sass country on 
the weal shore al reer the story: 
tellers (each village has one jorge 
iad outing vf the Legend ie sketched on 


jan eve), conbent shetract of the Te 

of Sanasar and Aslimilik, the elder Sher, 
David)... The legends relating to Devid 
and his wom Mber form the richest part of 
Armenian hero-sbory. 


Crooke (W.) Some notes from north: 
western India. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 1qaz, 
XIE, eto) Treats of thunder-storm 
and firt-born, worship of the Monkey. 
god, charm to avert catile-disease ithe 
per. ats: uate used in connection there 

ia Riven in page 190). 


— An a “‘sisy, (Thi. 280- 
283.) A Bengal tale in which the 
Bhuits or . figure. 
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Duckworth |W. 


Cou peerative 


[N.3., Si 1g03 


Dames (M.1..)_ Balochi folniore (Ibid, 





252-274.) ‘Treats of herole ballacks ancl 
their content, tells of « , legends 
thrines and saints, ordeal erg 


version to Bale ie 
a ec, | 


Some of the ballots uo back biyoad the 
sixteenth cen and contain =. pre- 
ila tneilvGpicr ms 


oom eos sameeat 


Inelaniam, Charest es followed; 
: ect on the wilder and 


a ae then bso. "7 i 
women are gravely resented, 


Delisle (F,) Les Jes tities de Me be 





Morgan brepoalen 
Paria, tty XUN, 487-498.) sencral 
acconnt of de Morgan's exeavations at 
Sea. The evidences of an ancient stime 


a hon-colemnic rey! t 

pottery, the er poral the ewolution of 
: lalate: the ethnic bigot 

Aygerires, ion of races, olc., are 





briefly rafernad. ‘tovand commented on. 


ae uty) Work in Persia (Ree 


Washitipton, 19am, 1, patenes-) 


eran io Suse; exenvations at Suse be 
sctibed bricks, monuments, elc., are 
treated of The Aneanite moine, the 
a asks, | ihe Sa esas 


\ ita of pee ar ner 
Ps col renuai{e of | 

Maliy peninsula, (J. Anthe, 
Tails, ‘Leake igog, XXXII, ope-uss:) 
This paper, with a plate tracings of oh 


2 figures Ler epl dese tablis of enthro- 
treats tn 
banal or heel e pebiecniNeay op 


Pangan Sakai and of the mescurements 
(by Mr Laidlaw) of if motives |g adult 
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males, 5 adult eatin Ee caeyaheel The | 


wall to enesetl 


ince A a ic, be The 
a Gaia epaciy 48s oc). The 
Tho, tees write 81.1, the nasal in- 
dices $o1.2 anil op. 
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Hartland, (J.C) Busi 
Japan. (Folk: ae. Lond,, Igod, MEI, 


276.) Brief destription, with figure, of 
2 Sadie anil cloth vtructure erected in 
comumemorstion of a woman wilh child 
who dies before delivery, Some further 
noted by E. S. Hartland pre on page 
=77- 


Holland (T. HH.) The Kaneta of Kulu 


and Lahoal, Pu A stuily in contact- 
antes Ng Anthe. Me cues 
igos, xExIL, 96-124.) Th 
which t accom 
peat twelve 
, Gikcusses tho 





tics of the Kanet = in Kulu a their 
menlificstion by contact Sin aps Tibetan 
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ments of thirty Lahoul and sixty Kulu 
Kawets), discrimination of unaltered con- 
titaents Seem: he resilie of atayi de- 





ie. 


Suleeaey foents ‘than: the my/our 
In the home of the Kanets = ia people 
iy the leading character of Washoe 


male ondary. 

pra ea Nl liluenll, The Kanto 
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elemen! may accom! for seme of the 
traits of Japanese character, 


(G.) Tas annamitieche Theater, 
{itnd. .0t-t§,) Altera general account 
of the theater in Arnam (classical and 
popular), the anther gives the German 
vTemon of tee ray of The Victary of 
Trinh over the Compoeror Mar’’ A 
plate in colors. beoeerisix Sort) 5 prmepal 
persorlige: accom Al 
though imitative in many ways of the 


Chinese, the Armamese theater la ics 
Shere very todd ent. The 
ruler of Arrest anh-Thal, i a 


tron of fie stage, Little new theater: 
iterature seem to be written. 


ron Luschan {F,) Prahidoriache nays 
een aul Kieinagien. | Tbe, Aes 48 
Brief wench ‘with 26 figures, 
brome’ ob (daggers, spear- let 
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elec.) foul in & 
at Soll-Pompebops 


in an euithen ressel 
whi ruins sre 


mnong: the most extensive in wl) Asie | 
The a are now in the | 


Alien. 
Royal Museum, Rerlin. “The find be- 
Jorg probably to the second millennimm, 





1(G.) Ueher den Salagrama-Stein 
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tive suhubitanta of Ih 





fetiale energy, ancl ik gal in 
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the munnifestation ‘of Vishu i aa 
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if fomml on the epper vant 
duki in Nepal, a ** blessed" 
“The interpretation of the peculiarities of 
the Sal nm ie ecxael, Tt is also o 
Jock-sione in thie world aed the neat, 


Rawlinson (H. Cy The Behistun in- 
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ee ere Trisyllabic names are anti- 
quated and elegant ; quailrisyllabic anil 
polysyliubic, literary amd alsy poetical 


ape inbleine ote i we pus, OD 
erative names ure in vogue. Dark hia, 
green, mnil urple are used) for women’s 
natnes, but black and white for dope 


Rose (A.9.) Unluckyand lucky children, 


ami some birth. superstition,  (Fall- 
Lore, Lomd., ne xr, 278-2 ph 
Magic power of firsi-born, e of 
first-born, twink [ne int 


Punjab) trp apmesennl 

uence us 
ery 7 ey chikdress, Bins 
ltems of Punjab fallclore, See alia 
pages 197-198, 


S. (E.) ‘Yopal, 4 
halesm, aus ff , (Gh = 
Dicrachwgs loom, kets, SOSH Gs 
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belle, ond a Mohammedan. | | 
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yok 2 cog Mdm, Soc. 





Sea Real, 
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gz. Tingtan um! Kiautechon Ein Kul- 
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writer's view is optimistic, 
Skeat (W.) Malay spiritmaliem, { Folk- 
Gives the main 
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while face whel gr Paasche mole 


ing in through 
bamboo Jew's harp, re act 
the dram are the musica! fmebru- 


aisle es meme e relig: 


these tribes has been little affcctedl 
Cc hhenmen ce 





the di 
yt) or ection af a didlance, pos 
sewion ond devil-dancng. A number of Smith (G.) The Chaldean account of the 
text. Rscitebie re Hegnrs yy ie publications of the of Biblical 
view that owe ealing bere with §* gern Archeology, 1872, 1, 23-254 
ductive magic "’— their primal and | , 
ive ject Ising een ta ners: the Solomen (V.) Extracts from diaries kept 
ply, “Eine * g'" ceremo- | in Car Nicobar, 1895-1901. (J. Anthr. 
. Inst., Lond., 0902, MEN, 5.) 
[arethacacal Resse par tbesers intro- 
rea hensd eliecieaticaa of pecsliar 










author had especial ailvantayes a 

and adviser to the natives, as saltioa 
schoo) teacher: ‘The notes have been 
revised by Mr FE. H. Man. . Among the 
fensts and their etiquette, days of rest, 
- eferred ter of in very great and 
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aruun, and '* Notes on cases in Port Blair 
of convicts sent there for crumes in rela- 
tien to the dire to procore some. "' (237- 
238). The lust treats of killing of a 
ferale child, killing «a fit boy, and set- 
ting fire toe hut, all by advice of sor- 
cerers, to get male children. The brief 
notes by Mesos Butler and Gochanan 
refer to running awed, marriage, canoe- 


fahing, fire- | 


Te 
wood, house-bmlding, canons, cfc. 


Stent (G. M.) Acet ond Apotheker in | 
job, 


Bruachwg., 1902, 


- 8 Brief sccount, with 


“+5 
=” 


seems to have been under the Pan dy- 
nasty (695-foy A. D.), when the art 
authorities, medical schools established, 
ec. The drugs used are mostly herbal, 
There is at least one drnggist in every 
large town. Children's discases are fre- 
quent and @ | treatise on thie anb- 

dates from the eleventh century. 

y i nol es ily 


de (C.) Spang EG et aiatro- 
¢ tiemcctadiecae (L'An 
ogie, Patis, Lae x1) 4 XIN 433-4 =465,, 009- 


two sections, sar stutke ned fa 
treat of India. The following 
pple arch sy of Arye 
; an sa aah sal 
rau in India (the aa cenit 

B, c. is the extreme limit of the 
setilement in the Panjab); ! 
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har- 

berians); the physical type of the ancien 
eagal et ieialepe 
in 1 digraeiana se hares atl ipa 
Pisa ye ning paed Gandhara (kev: 


types are } alied 
Cmte ce | rth sett 
Santchl, Amravati, Burldha-CGaya, a 
Bharkast ; the | | 


we of Fergunen, Gelinwecel, Gat. 
ae acl other recent ‘withers 
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Best (E.) 


[5s BOOT 


Vaschide (N.) at Picon (H) Le reve 


Winternits (M. .). [ir M.A. Stems For- 
in Ostterkestan 


wml deren 

hacen itersents Ergeboisse, (Globus, 

Hirnschwp., 1902, LXXXI, 132 
3.) Résumés the Mas = 


(mm 500) wondes f 
tablets in Kharoshthi serio; discovered 
in the ruins on Niya river, are probably 


“the oldest Indian w known," 
Wray (1.) Notes on i and weav- 
wan in Perak. 


as practised at Sit 
jj. Anthe. Inst, Lond., rgc2, xxii, 
ee Treats, with one plate, of 
a calte a nein thee 
carried on to @ limited extent at Sitia- 
wan by o few Malay women. Tt seers 
to have been introduces! from Kelantan, 
and ‘differs from that in other parts.ot 


Pe ee See, 
The of the 


Sarsiek and See Dyele The thread 
before weaving, sot the woven cloth, be 
tied and dried ; the thread of the warp, 


meet rt rt ee eee 


leh oo (FR). 
of Pan, W 
se repro ac rare 
and, the Seiet capita of Timur, 
pesaler Fvaihta ¢ enitol, “The tnau- 








Khanum, ete,, are . to, 
INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
POLYNESIA 


Mocri nomenclature, J: 
Anthr, Inst,, Lom, 190a, XX, 
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zor) These “notes on the conean- Sg bet eal ee 
quinecnss, affinitative, personal, tribal, ore nA Pi the alien 
hopoerapinte: hice, flora), and ornit | are evidently with the aborigines of the 
ture of the Maori race of ew patbodng igland continent, rmther 
Zealand" relate to the Tehoe tribe than with any other rice, and in these 
ses a general discussion of tribal ar- characters no striking to any 
ganization aad the ee ee of the dwarf races are demonstrable.” 


with Eyimaon (EF) Tres Fevermachen dev 
Fer of ean, wth Eingeborenen der Colonie Siid-Austre- 
cia tne ena a Ses scone Neg bptinmanap sttatov de ppt 


eragerites sete cored cea 
aa were Christians, Fificen- lan- 
yuagea ate represented. 





: e739 aad 
72.3, and their capacity 1,130 and E,1jo | 
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to be o new people, (he mosl prenniee Sister's yess Baer son in Samou, (rote 
yet discovered in Celebex ‘They live Thr \, at. 
caves, cultivate malice somew er Bact criticiam x Dr Rivers of an article 


moncgamcus, do not lit, atl are seid pal by Monsignor y and the latter's 
to count above one, etc. reply. 

Schmidt (W.) Die Fr. Miller'sche | Thilemius (G-) Alfred C Hlaiidons 
"Theorie feed Dag die Melancaier. ( Mitth. Forschungen auf den Inseln der Tortes- 


do Anthe, Gea in Wien, i902, Xxxxrt, nreepene und in Nen-Guines (G 
140-160.) Father Schmidt rejects Mill- : 
Jers idea ihat the Polynesiuns were the 
Laon hie Melanesians a a oy the 
t migration yr oda ihe 
eeeanic peoples, hut ; that purt of 
his theory which sees in the Melanesians 
a mized race ype diene a the Malays 
Polynesian) elite The pore 
Pape saci istards oe the rity Bs 
n language, proves the case. 

hasta in the of the 


raver grocp ia alee to the point. 





Schoetendack (H.) Erliuternde Bemer- 
eiegesy te ( a Baie dete i 
' oo LQ, Tey. anatory notes 
te. the suthor’s article notleed in the 


American Anthrapelegisi, 1g02, RB. %., 
rv, cya. 


C meer Note on the prepa- 
rabon “ran aol se the Kenyah dart- 
paviseonet Eph *U. gy thes Inet. Lonel, 
1 ea 239-244) Treats, with two 

and «figure, the sources and use 
OF kava, the process of collecting the 
Uipals Aap, its Mas hyper ane seanerees 


sharpened 

ae ng weed (darts) ag rai 
witorated af the howe of a Kenyah 
chief at. + Tamala on Batam river, 
Sacra weak.. collection and manufac- 





from bedore 4535 A. TR 
tombs are of diverse sizes and degrees of 
| AMERICA ' 7 
A. Die ethnographiac ben Bite in der 
me of i work i 15 jes, of 





prasaki Pap ety ay % | 
tee occurs 
if at all, in Borneo, ae 
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least, and possibly the entire group, 
Moet ciecd ak na Sergstiond dane | 
tainly within the past 75 ot foo pears.” 
The mourned was explored in June, 1902. 


















Andree (R.) Die Sleste Nechricht Uber 
die sopenannten Azteken-Mikrocephales, 
(Verh. d&. Berl. Ges. £ Anthe., 1902, 
219-221.) Gites en Rees O68 eee 
phiet published at New. York int 
‘‘tranglated from the Spanish of 
Velasyuex of San Salvador ’’ in which 
the Artec dwarfi,"' described as ** de- 
sendants and specimens of the sacer- 
dotal caste Me extinet),"" are first 
mentioned. ‘The story quite a To 
mace, 


Ashmead (A. 5.) Unteoduction of leprovy 
mend (A. S.)_ Introduction of lepeon 





Kansas, ore. Ges, ies, be 


mh pe 


feat 

human reeun hepa Ehkergey pi 
Sone ei but ruck short of 
the close of the glacial invason.”' See 
Amrrican Antdropefagtt, 1902, SN, 4., 





erat Stee ie rion eat Aer 
‘Ottawa, r902). The a4 ney cating (V1 Indian wards af Prince- 
Pe eee yt) Ball, 1902, x31, 

Summarizes, (rom archives 


rpc ae” 
Bey at el, en ae) 


Ramos, of the xipbopagus twins (born 
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Maria and Rosalinda of Espirito | 


1593), 
Santo in Brazil, ‘The latter earvived the 
surgical operation which separated them. 


Duncan |], J) 
Workman, Hampton, ps 1903, XXXi, 
§-§45.) Approves of the day-school 
aah ram results seen at Pine Ridge. 
Férstemann (E.) Die Kreuz-Inschrifi 
vor Palenque (Verh. d. Berliner Ges 

f Anthr,, 1902, fos-121.) Detailed 

c tiv 3 of Palenque 


trim inscriplion. An Pn to make | 


The emling of « war, political events, 
sacrifice, etc,, are | the subjects 
healt with in this Gmous inseriptinrs. 





Gleason (F.D.) Forces for goed on In- 
dian reservations, (So. Workman, Ham 
fon, Va., [902, XXxi, 623-628. Dis 
caaien of work of the Indian catechist and 





lndianday schools (Sea | 
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any historical evidence that might indi- the ruins in the Salado valley '* contain 
cate thet the Wis Indias et np ext of strange, ‘unknown’ forms in 


the trouble. to cleat {be ‘soll of 


| ae 


— Primitive keramic art in Wisconsin. mee pra 
Ign mae . Chicago, (902, XXIV, 3 
sie reats with figures, of pot- 
sherds, color of « eters hack 


aPeYH ROSIE? | = Empl: Catal ol cadens, 







XXRt, eon | 
pago on ae, Gvilication, ete. 


tod | (al Fo Bull. Free mS 


Reich descripiton, with es, of Son | 
nt Aga Porter (FR. 5.) The story of Rantezan, 
Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 1902, XV 
a andes seme ptt, cl nt Pri The first translation of the 
Biacher pry vires Steyr tai nti legend of Bantugan, the national hero of 
Menten. = (Globus, Brnachwg., the Moros of Mindanao, male at Cottn- 
LXXX0, 76-79.) Brief historical hats, in 900, by Major Porter... The 
we aphical sketch of the Tonkaways, story deals with the adventures of Bantu 
na Secentiy oat years aga perm to wary aru bobs Datto Baningan, andl 
have indulged incannibaliam,——they were | | tray of the Spanish occupancy of, Min- 
tly much noted inthis respect.  Re- danan. tee a anal his warrtors dwell 
duced by white and Indian foes from «till hin’ the mountains of Bon- 
their ancient strength, ogi dorgsbeai pe lind off the mouth of the Rio 
nombered in martes HLA gee Ne 13 of ofarnay ts de Mindanao, and hie wife and 
whom were warriors), her servants in the mountains of the is- 


ete extinction ts ot fa away "The 
atticle ed by 4 Ulustrations 
a Tenaya eon 


the southwest. | (Rec of Past, Wash- 
wih te decus dina choles book he 
=; others, lies al the 


Lawl : Every child alaupst 
i sininet thle Whery tiy bedete 


Mata. 
~ (ibid, faethay Fy Tale of tev wom: 
stealing chief + “Four-Eyo" and how he 
est marae being enclosed In o ball 
house and flonted ont to sea, 





Seler's Die alten Ansieds 
Ciacuid (Berlin, 1901), 
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Santa Cruz {J.) (os Ttalianos en la con- | have prospered) and now presi 
justia che te, ee oe | vibe rate coe rk tet ote 
Santiago de Chile, 1901, LIX, “foes Europeans and Iedians, in which the 
Brief notes on the Italians in th latter have increased their field." 


of Chile. tn the sixteenth and ad 

ment prominent tn tt ‘ hrs, 12, ‘Fro. Brief ethno 

sxcicty, in the cheat’ and the ay. the i, 
The ' Hercules nf (he conqeest,'’ cele | 
brated by de Erolla in his alc, Wa mn | 
Itallan, Jian Andres of Naples, Ciher | 
noted }talians were Pustenc, Justiniani, 
Vieencio Fascual, “The population of 
Santiags bias ssopildareaie sirain of 
Italian blooit. New Tisllian elements 
are pore jn Chile since the seventeenth 
century, 


Putnam (F W.) Archeslogical and 
ethnological research in the United 
Hates (Pro. Amer. Aniig. Soc., 
Worcester, Masa, ayer [1902], xy, 
461-470. SuMny oe { research dur- 
ing 1902 2 sors MUSCuI, univer. 
sities, journals, 
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helices, Birech 
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author, who pent the latter port of 
i960 among the Indian tribes of the 
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lage on Mat Paranatings, canoe-huil st "wis, 96) he ‘Une vo Marach. 
on the Kulischn, the Bakain of tien Thid,, 1 presence of Venetian 


Kacy the oe eee Indians, the ry 
a Agel e (yua- 
tot, ct CY the Guates not more than 
oo individuals (Schmidt met 46) gor 
vive; their life and ideals are siteple and 





he emda bins Sobibor dee ey 

of éit’e, made from the iy, be 
ice othe anes} Awetits (some anil Corchitl, New Mexico, which are de- 
too in namber), belong to the Tupi uh ‘Staller da ance ss 
stock and are fond of songs anil dencing senbed . in Enola - ¥ neapects 
splomeepchindeg Gu pgs | hawt fund in England, 
RET eating a mi | 


ta them pre rie 
the shaman Twig sit ciety 
of beet i text and tranalation of 
one of { accompa ong, p. 46), 
the latter « Soosece traded J. | 
aboriginal life. The Rio Novo Bakairi 
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again, Accornime to Profesor F 
the tnacription. relates to voyage of the 
Norsemen to America in 1090, 
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Wickersham 
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EXIV, 185.) Note on the mein 
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Was Willow Bark Smoked by Indians ? — A large number of trav- 
elers in North America, who have made observations among the Indians 
during the last three centuries, have told us that the aborigines smoked 
the bark of red willow, either mixed with tobacco or as a substitute for it. 
If authority were of any value, we have enough of it to decide this ques- 
tion definitely and forever, yet I seriously doubt if any of our In- 
dians smoked willow bark. ‘They used so many articles in addition to 
tobacco that it is rather hazardous to say that willow was never used, but 
this much I may aver: that it did not supply the bark they usually smoked 
and that it was not, as many have told us, the ordinary source of the 
well-known Arnnbinnds, 

Here is a sample of the statements we find in the works of travelers 
and ethnographers. The famous George Catlin, describing in 1832 the 
dress of the Mandan chief Four Bears, says: ‘*His fedacca.sack was 
made of the skin of an otter, and tastefully garnished with quills of the 
porcupine, in it was carried his # wick-# mech (the bark of the red willow 
which is smoked as a substitute for tobacco).""! 

Now, of this particular tribe, the Mandans, in whose vicinity I lived 
nearly cight years, 1 can positively assert that they did not smoke 
willow bark and that their kinnikinnik was obtained chiefly from Cornus 
sericea, oF silky comel, a species of dogwood. This I believe to be true 
of all Indians to whom travelers have ascribed the habit of smoking 
willow bark. 

When first I went among wild Indians (in £865), I went with the 
idea, gained from reading and conversation, that they smoked willow 
bark. ‘Traders and others, who had jived years among them, told me 
so. Had I remained but a few months in the Indian country, or had | 
lived there many years and known nothing of botany, I might have come 
away and added one more to the witnesses in favor of willow bark. 

In 1865, at old Fort Union, near the mouth of the Yellowstone, I 
saw an Assiniboin bringing in from the woods a handful of red twigs. 
On asking an old resident what they were, I was informed that the Indian 


‘Werth American Jndians, London, 1866, vol. 1, p 447. 
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carmied red willow, the bark of which he used in smoking. [examined 
one of the twigs and was surprised to see that it was not willow. AlI- 
though the foliage had been all removed, it was evident from the remain- 
ing sears that the shmb, unlike the willow, had opposite leaves. For 
the consideration of a cup of sugar, which in those days was a standard 
of value on the upper Missouri among tribes that knew nothing of our 
money, I induced the Assiniboin to take me to the woods and show me 
the shrub from which be had cut his twigs. He led me ina few minutes 
to a bush, which | saw at once was Cornus sericea, for 1 had become 
well acquainted with the species years before on botanical rambles in the 
forests of the upper Mississippi. I subsequently investigated the subject 
among other tribes east of the Sicrras and always with the same result. 

Although travelers and ¢thnologists.are far astray in this matter, 
the botanists seem to labor onder no delusion. In that standard work, 
Gray's Manual of Botany of the Northern United States, we find that the 
author gives “ kinnikinnik '' as one of the trivial names of Cornus sericea ; 
but he gives no such name to any of the willows. 

I have sometimes, but rarely, seen Cornus sfolonifera, a shrub closely 
resembling C. sericea, culled for kinnikinnik. Dr Gray makes some con- 
cession to popular ignorance by giving ‘* red osier’' as a trivial name for 
this species. But osier here must be regarded as a misnomer. 

It cannot be denied that these two species of dogwood bear some re- 
semblance to red-harked willow, particularly in the winter, when the leaves 
have fallen. 

| once saw in manuscript.an essay by a physician in which he majn- 
tained that the freedom from malaria, enjoyed by the Indians of the 
upper Missouri, was to be attributed to the salicin contained in the willow 
bark which they smoked. , 

As | have seen works, by learned scholars, quite recently published, 
in which this error about willow bark is repeated, I think I should not 
longer delay in calling special attention to it. 

Wasinoton MatTHEws, 

Elikitat Baskets. — 1 have been looking over several large collec- 
tions of coiled and imbricated baskets from the upper Columbia and the 
Fraser river drainage. These have been called “* Kiikitats"’ by collec- 
tors; they differ, however, in many respects. First, the foundation of 
the coil in the genuine Klikitat and many of the Selish baskets is some- 
what cylindrical in form, but many beautiful specimens from about the 
mouth of Fraser rivér and Sechelt inlet have a flat strip of wood for the 
foundation, often as much as three-fourths of an inch in width. Between 
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these two extremes there are any number of intermediate forms: bat the 
most beautiful examples are flat and glossy on the outside, because of a 
thin narrow strip of foundation. Secondly, in the sewing there are dif- 
ferences with reference to the systematic splitting of the stitches under- 
neath by the passing stitch, giving a bifurcated effect. In others, slovenly 
sewing will produce a careless example of the same bifurcation; but in 
still others the sewing is done carefully so as to avoid this splitting of 
the stitch underneath, Thirdly, in genuine Klikitat the bottom is a regu- 
lar flat coll; the first turn does not extend to the limit of the bottom; 
but in other examples, especially those that have a wide foundation, the 
sewing is back and forward and across in perfectly straight lines, as in 
plowing a field. Fourthly, in the old patterns the bottom rests on the 
ground, but in others an additional hoop or ring of some kind is sewed 
on, making a sort of stand, as ina dish or tea-cup, Fifthly, the imbri- 
cation on some examples covers only the upper part of the body: the 
lower part is plain. In others various designs are formed in black, 
brown, and grass color, and completely cover the body. Sixthly, there 
is an interesting group of these baskets in which the ornamentation is not 
imbricated at ‘all, but runs along over and under the stitches afler the 
manner of what is called ‘* beading "' in lace work. Practically this bead- 
ing is the widely distributed “‘overlaying’® on the plain wood of the 
foundation with colored straw or black, but in. these examples it passes 
over and tmder so a5 to create attractive damask patterns. — 

In trying to find an exact location, ethnic and geographic, for these 
many varieties, it turns out that the old-fashioned truncated pyramid, 
round at the corners in close and beautiful workmanship, is found all the 
way from the headwaters of the Fraser and Thompson to the Strait. In 
addition to these, the forms differing from the fundamental vary more and 
more as the river mouth is approached, where the band-bores and pack- 
ing-cases of the most recent form take the place of the old-fashioned 
cooking -basket, 

I write this note, not so much to state these facts, us to show my own 
embarrassment. If any reader of the Anthropologist can tell me how to 
classify the collection of imbricated ware in the National Mirseum, giv 
ing the proper location, tribe, and name to each of the varieties here 
described, I shall be extremely grateful, O. T, Mason. 

An Algonquian Loan-word in Siouwan,—In the vocabulary of the 
“O-maw-haw Language," given on page Ixxxi of ‘Astronomical and 
Meteorological Records, and Vocabularies of Indian inguages, taken 
on the Expedition for Exploring the Mississippl and its Western Waters, 
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under the Command of Major S. H. Long, of the United States’ Topo- 
graphical Engineers, in 1819 and 1820'' (Philadelphia, 1822), which is 
bound up with the second volume of Edwin James’ account of Long's 
‘(Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mountains '’ (Philadelphia, 
1823), there is the following entry: British, sv4-ar-at4, — not a proper 
Omawhaw word.’ In the Oto vocabulary on page Ixxx we also find: 
‘British, ra-gar-rash-ing, probably not an Oto word.'"' The Omaha 
sakanach and the Oto ragerrasiing here recorded are, a5 Long s- 
pected, loan-words, and their source is from some of the Algonquian 
dialects, They both belong evidently to the same family as the Opbwa 
thaganosh, *“ Englishman,'' and the cognate words in other closely 
related Algonquian tongues, which, according to most authorities, are 
corruptions of the French anglais—or, better, perhaps, of fer angiats, 
In a French-Mississaga manuscript in the Toronto Public Library, dating 
¢a, rBor, the word for anpfais is given as saganassa; the vocabularies in 
the sixth volume (1800) of the Collections of the Massachusetts Histor- 
ical Society record for ‘‘English'’; Mountaineer aga/esiov, Micmac 
agaisherau., In modern Nipissing the word for * Englishman '’ is 
aganeca, concerning which Cuoq, in his ‘' Lexique Algonquin,” p, 16, 
remarks: ‘Ce mot aganeca [aganesha], n'est autre chose que notre mot 
engiaiy algonquinisé ; on disait autrefois, anguieca, les Sauteux disent, 
caganac [shaganash], les Otawas saganac [saganash], les Cris ahaias, les 
Abénaquis engés d'od est sorti le mot yanhess,’’ It is interesting to find 
that this Algonquian loan-word from French became a loan-word itself 
in Siouan, either directly or through mits influence. 
A. F. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Mary Louise Duncan Putnam, of Davenport, Iowa, died February 
roth in her seventy-first year. Mrs Putnam was born at Greencastle, 
Pennsylvania, September 23, 1832, and soon after her marriage in 1854 
to Charles E. Putnam, of Saratoga, New York, moved to Davenport, 
where she thenceforward continuously resided... Of the many public and 
private enterprises in which Mrs Putnam manifested deep interest, that 
of particular moment to students of science was the Davenport Academy 
of Sciences, of which she was the first woman to become a member, and 
of which her son, Joseph D, Putnam, was secretary when only fifteen 
years of age. On the death of young Putnam in his twenty-sixth year, 
his mother's interest, already awakened through his devotion to the 
Academy and Jove for his chosen field of scientific work, became enthu- 
siastic, and henceforth the Academy found in Mr Putnam an active and 
loyal supporter in its every undertaking. ‘Through her generosity the 
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“Putnam Publication Fund"’ was established, through which the Academy 
has been enabled to continue the publication of its important series of 
Proceedings, She was instrumental also in acquiring additional land as 
well as in obtaining posession of the church building which now forms 
science Hall of the Academy, and in the appointment of a permanent 
curator. Much of the work performed by the Academy in recent years 
has been due to Mrs Putnam's devotion to its interests and to her broad 
liberality. 

By the terms of Mrs Putnam's will, and the relinguishment on the 
part of her children of their share in her estate, the Davenport Academy 
becomes possessed of an endowment fund of about $24,000, which will 
Insure the permanent continuance of its important work; Atthe1 .e of her 
death Mrs Putnam was president of the Academy and a fellow of the A- 
ALASS. F. W, H, 

Wisconsin Archeological Survey. — A bill ‘to provide for the sur- 
vey and preservation of the Indian mounds of the state of Wisconsin, 
and providing ai appropriation therefor,"' was introduced in the Wis- 
consin legislature on February 11. ‘The bill contemplates an appropri- 
ation of $2500 per annum for the prosecution of an archeological sur- 
vey of the state, as well as for the '' exploration and preservation of such 
mounts as are commonly known as Indian mounds," especially those in 
danger of demolition. ‘The money is to be expended by the commis- 
sioners of the Geological and Natural History Survey of the state, who 
are authorized to appoint a director and the necessary assistants. Special 
reports are to be submitted by the director from time to time: It is 
greatly to be hoped that the bill may soon be enacted into law. ‘The 
encroachment of agricultural operations, the effect of the elements, andl 
the ever-present vandal all tend to the destruction of many of these 
relics of a passing race, and unless steps looking to their survey and pre- 
servation are taken in the near future, the opportunity will be forever 
lost. It seems eminently fitting that the state of Wisconsin, which has 
been such a liberal patron of science and history, and which is so rich in 
archeological remains, should take the initiative in this matter. 

Dr Alfredo Chavero.—By his recent appointment as Director of the 
Museo Nacional, of Mexico, Dr Chavero merits the congratulations of the 
many friends which be made in the United States during the thirteenth 
session of the International Congress of Americanists, held at New York 
in October, to which he wasa delegate from the sister Republic. Owing to 
Dr Chavero's reputation as an archeologist and historian, his high standing 
as a statesman, and his many fine personal qualities, no better selection for 
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the directorship of such an important institution could have been made. 
Ur Chavero’s works have been long and favorably known to Americanists, 
while his poetic nature is reflected in several dramas based on episodes in 
the early history of his country. He has been a member of congress 
since 1869, and his influence as well as his appreciation of justice was 
characteristically shown when, in 1879, he suspended President Diaz 
from the privileges of the Masonic fraternity, of which Dr Chavero was a 
prominent officer, by reason of the attitude of the former in the execution 
of tine citizens of Vera Cruz who had been suspected of conspiracy. He 
was elected senator in 1886, and for years has been an ardent supporter 
of the President in the promotion of the welfare of the nation. Dr Fran- 
cisco Rodrigites has been appointed Sub-director of the Museum. 
F,. W. Hi, 


A Doll Exhibition, — An international exhibition of dolls and puppets 
will be held at Liége, Belgium, from May 21st to June 14th nest, on the 
occasion of the tenth anniversary of Les Amis du Vieux Liege. The ex- 
hibition will be held in the hall of the Société Libre d’ Emulation, under 
the auspices of a committee consisting of many prominent anthropologists, 
folklorists, and other savants of Europe. The prospectus announces that 
the exhibition will comprise dolls both ancient and modern, native and 
foreign, rich and poor, solid and stuffed, animate and inanimate, as well 
as beds, carriages, clothing and other doi] paraphernalia, books, photo- 
graphs, engravings, and In fact everything pertaining to dolls, puppets, 
and marionnettes. The cost of transportation of exhibits will be borne by 
the committee. M. Ch. J. Combhaire, 13 rue St-Hubert, Liege, Belgium, 
will cheerfully afford full information. Exhibits should be addressed to 
M. Louis Raskin and marked ‘‘ Pour Eesniog 22 ares de Liége."’ 


session of the International Congress of Americanists was held at the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York, October 20-25, 1902. 
‘The mecting was very successful from both a scientific and a social point 
of view. Delegates from foreign governments and others representing the 
museums, learned and scientific societies, universities, ¢tc., were in at- 
tendance. Some 95 papers, covering all aspects of the study of the 
American aborigines, were read or offered to the Congress, and many in- 
teresting discussions took place, The next session of the Congress will 
be held at Stuttgart, Germany, in 1goq. An extended account of the 
proceedings by the writer of this note will be found in Sefeaee (N. Y.), 
1902, N. &., AVI, 884-398. A. FOC 
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Gustay Brihl, — We regret to record the recent death of Dr Gustay 
Brilhl, of Cincinnati. Dr Brithl was the author of Dvr Cudfarndléer 4 if- 
Amertka's (New York, Cincinnati, and St Louis, 1875-1887) and of 
ewischen Alaska wad Fuerland (Berlin, 1896), as well as of many brief 
papers published principally in anthropological and geographical jour- 
nals. Among the latter are The Awins of Jxtmche; Actlan-chiromoteoc, 
Litne cthnologische Studie; and Pre-columbian Syphilis in the Western Hemi~ 
Shhere. Dr Brithl was a founder of the American Anthropological Amo- 
ciation, and was in attendance at the meeting of the International Con- 
gress of Americanists in October last, 

Sugar-making in Sumatra. — In the district of Simalur, on the west 
coast of Sumatra, the juice is extracted from sugar-cane, usually, by 
rolling a heavy log backward and forward over the cane, But Dr W- 
L. Abbott figures another form in which a latch-shape piece of wood is 
suspended ; the cane is passed over the perpendicular face of the latch 
on which works freely a lever, whose pointed end is inserted just above; 
the cane is pushed hack and forward between these two surfaces and the 
juice being extracted falls in a dish underneath. ©, T. Mason. 

Dr Jacopo Danielli, docent in anthropology at the Istituto di Studi 
Superior, Florence, whose death occurred April 19, 1901, had since the 
death of his father devoted much of his attention to the management of 
the madustrial establishment which fell into his hands. Dr Danielli had 
published studies on the crania of the natives of Nias and on the anatomy 
of the people of the island of Engano, and left uncompleted a more ex- 
tensive work on the morphology of the teeth in man. A. F.C. 

A RicH CoLLecTION of Babylonian antiquities has been presented by 
the Sultan of Turkey to Professor H. V, Hilprecht, head of the Depart- 
ment of Archeology of the University of Pennsylvania, in recognition of 
the services rendered by him to the Imperial Museum at Constantinople, 
and have now been deposited in the University Museum, Professor 
Hilprecht has been awarded the Lucy Wharton Drexel medal of the 
University of Pennsylvania for his archeological researches. | | 

Tun sew pwiLoina of the Department of Archeology of Phillips: 
Academy, Andover, Massachusetts, was-opened with appropriate exercises 
on Saturday, March 28. his department of the Academy, to which at- 
tention has already been called in these pages, is meeting with great 
success under the honorary directorship of Dr Charles Peabody and the 
curatorship of Mr Warren K, Moorehead, | 

Tue Due ne Loveat, already the most liberal patron of anthropolog- 
ical research, has given £100,000 to Columbia University for the estab- 
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lishment of a Chair of American Archeology. ‘Mr Marshall H. Saville, 
curator of Mexican archeology in the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, has been elected to the professorship. 

Tue pepartuxnts of anthropology, philosophy, and psychology of 
Columbia University have been grouped to form one of the newly organ- 
ized! divisions of the University. Of this “ Division of Philosophy, Psy- 
chology, and Anthropology '’ Prof. J. McK Cattell is chairman, and 
Dr Adam Leroy Jones secretary. 

QprenvaL Parse or THE Acapewy.—The Académie des Inscrip- 
tiong et Belles-Lettres de I'Institut de France has awarded the Delalande- 
Guérineau prize for the promotion of Oriental studies to M. Victor 
Chauvin, professor of Oriental Literature at the University of Lidge, 
Belgium, for the first volume of his Bii/ograpiie arate. 

Prizes or THe Sociérh p'AnTHRoroiociz pe Parrs.—The Broca 
prize (1500 frances) has been awarded to Dr Paul Gaudin for his 4”- 
thropométrie a fide de la puberté, and the Fauvelle prize (2000 francs) 
to Jules Soury for his Ze syitéme nervenx central. 

Satomon Rutxace, one of the collaborators of 2’ Amitropelogre and 
an archeologist of note, has been appointed curator of the Museum of 
National Antiquities at St-Gernain-en-Laye, in succession to Alexandre 

AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the American Oriental Society, recently 
held at Baltimore, a committee was appointed to memorialize Congress 
for an extensive geographical, geological, and ethnographical survey of 
the Philippine islands. 

Pror, F. W. Perwam, curator of the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University, has been awarded the Lucy Wharton Drexel medal of the 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia for distinguished work in American 
archeology. 

THe Pusucation or THE '! PourriscH-ANTHROPOLOGISCHE REVUE, 
Monatschrift fiir das Soziale und Geistige Leben der Volker,'’ was begun 
some months ago under the editorship of Ludwig Woltmann and Hans K. 
E, Buhmann of Leipzig. 

De Livinasrow Faneanp, of Colombia University, has been ap- 
pointed an assistant curafor in the Department of Ethnology of the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York. 

De Avois Hanucca has been appointed Assistant Curator of Physi- 
cal Anthropology in the National Museum 
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THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
ANTECEDENT ConNpITIONs 


The project of uniting American anthropologists in an organization 
of national character has been broached repeatedly. ‘The subject was 
considered with especial care in 1896, largely through the influence of 
oe late Dr D, G. Brinton. During this year a committee of the Ameri- 

can Association far the Advancement of Science, on the recommendation 
oh the Section of Anthropology, was appointed to undertake an ‘* ethno- 
logical investigation of the white race in America ;''' about the same time 
there was a decided renewal of local activity, Seadigiie in the Anthro- 
pological Society of Washington, and during the Christmas holidays of 
the same year the nucleus of a national organization of anthropologists 
was formed at 2 meeting held in New York under the designation of an 
‘(Informal Conference '' of the members of the Section of Anthropology 
of the A.A, .A.S., which, although not specifically authorized by the As- 
sociation, was arranged by the Sectional Committee with the approval of 
the President and the Permanent Secretary." This meeting 1 : 
compromise between those anthropologists favoring a national organization 
and those who apprehended that such a movement might divert interest 
and support from the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, then as now the leading general organization of American stu- 
dents of science, The compromise was the more readily accepted as & 
temporary arrangement, since other special organizations of national 
character — notably the Geological Society of America and the American 
Chemical Society — were still in the experimental stage of relationship 
to the parent association, and it seemed clear that their experience would 
soon determine the feasibility of maintaining national organizations of 
specialists in affiliation with, though not organically related to, the origi- 
nal body. At the Detroit meeting of the A. A. A. S., formal authority 
was given for holding a winter meeting of the Section of Anthropology 
at Ithaca during the Christmas holidays of 1897; and the winter meet- 





' Precerdings of the AA. A. S., Hoffalo meeting (1896), p. 281. 


The report of this meeting appears in the Pruveedings of the A. A. ad. &., Detrot 
meeting (1897), p 391.| 
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ings were thenceforward kept up regularly, the latest being that held in 
Chicago during the Convocation Week of 19¢1~—'o2, 

As time passed it was found that, while the winter meetings fairly 
met the needs of working anthropologists for assembling and. for the read- 
ing and discussion of papers, the need for a medium of publication re- 
mained, and was indeed increased by the meetings: Accordingly the pro- 
ject of formal organization recurred in 1398, and was discussed at length 
by Erinton, McGee, Boas, Putnam, Baker, Hodge, Powell, Holmes, 
Dorsey, Culin, and several other anthropologists. ‘The opinion still pre- 
vailed that the time was hardly ripe for national organization ; but the 
sentiment in favor of such organization was so atrong that another tem- 
porary substitute was adopted, f. ¢., it was armnged to undertake the 
publication of a national journal devoted to anthropology. ‘Pursuant to 
that arrangement the Anthropological Society of Washington, of which 
the American Anthropologist hail for some years been the organ, discon- 
tinved the journal and surrendered its name; and the isstie of a new 
journal of national character under the designation Amerran Anthropelo- 
gist, New Series, was begun in January, 1899. It was conducted by an 
editorial hoard representing all sections: of the United States and Canada, 
with two constructive owners— whose chief function it was to assume 
responsibility for deficits in the embryo stages of the venture. The 
publication has since been maintained on a satisfactory basis, save that 
the circulation, both domestic and foreign, is less extensive than would 
be desirable. 

While the winter meetings of the Anthropological Section of the A. 
A. A. S. and the pages of the American Anthropologist met certain needs 
of working anthropologists, the feeling still remained that: the dignity 
and importance of the science, as well as the convenience of its devotees, 
demanded a definite national organization ; this feeling was streng , 
by the revival of the American Ethnological Society amd notable ad- 
vances in anthropological work in New York and elsewhere; and the 
project of forming & national organization was broached anew at nearly 
every assemblage of anthropologists from different sections of the coun- 
try. Meantime, the examples of the Geological Society of America, the 
American Chemical Society; and other organizations affiliated with the 
A. A. A. §., and the career of the American Society of Naturalists with 
its afhliated societies, had shown that the founding of special societies 
tends rather to strengthen than to weaken the central scientific body, and 
serves to foster and stimulate general scientific progress a5 well as to 
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PREPARATORY MOVEMENTS 

Definite steps toward organization were finally taken during the autumn 
of 1901. Pursuant to correspondence and a conference between McGee 
and Boas, the Anthropological Society of Washington, on November 19, 
adopted the following resolutions (referring to the prospective meeting of 
an Anthropological Section of the A. A. A. S. and other organizations in 
Chicago during the ensuing Convocation Week) : 

‘Resozven, That the Anthropological Society of Washington send a 
delegation to this meeting, and instruct such delegation to represent the 
Society more especially in Serena ars relating to coiperation among 
American anthropologists ;- and 

‘' Resotven, That the American Ethnological Society be advised of 
this action on the part of the Anthropological Society of Washington,"’ 

Notice of this action was duly communicated to the officers of the 
American Ethnological Society in New York; and corresponding action 
was taken by that body, The Washington delegation comprised W J 
McGee (Chairman), J. Walter Fewkes, D. 5. Lamb, Alice C. Fletcher, 
and Waiter Hough; though the two last named were unexpectedly pre- 
vented from attending the Chicago meeting, while Dr Lamb, although in 
Chicago, was unable to participate in the joint conference. The New 
York delegation comprised Franz Boas (Chairman), Livingston Farrand, 
and George Grant MacCurdy. Early in the meeting at Chicago the 
Anthropological Section of the A. A. A. 5S. appointed as a committee to 
confer with these delegations Stewart Culin, George A. Dorsey, Frank 
Russell, Roland B. Dixon, and Frederick Starr, These five, with the. 
three members of the New York delegation and the first two named of 
the Washington delegation, met informally in the office of the Curator of 
Anthropology in the Field Columbian Museum, Dr McGee acting as chair- 
manand Dr Dorsey as secretary. ‘The deliberations covered a wide range, 
most of the discussions relating to ways and means of strengthening the 
patios Anthropoiogist ; the genem| feeling was in favor of a better 

imation among American workers in anthropology, but the neces- 
sity for adjournment prevented definite formulation of plans. Other da- 
mands on the time of the conferees stood in the way of another session, 
group, and subsequently through correspondence. 

On January 23, after conferences with Boas, Fewkes, and: Culin, Me-~ 
Gee circulated among the conferees a letter accompanied by a ‘* Rough 
Draft of Constitution ;"" on January 25 Boas circulated a letter with an 
alternative form of constitution; and within a few weeks all of the con- 
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ferees had expressed themselves concerning the desirability of proceeding 
toward organization and concerning the form the organization should 
assume. All were more or less heartily in favor of organizing, though 
there were differences. of opinion as to the mode of procedure and the 
basis of organization, and also as to the urgency of the need; Boas and 
some others favored a (echnical society organically united with the A. A. 
A.5., while McGee and Dorsey advocated a general association connected 
with the A, A. A. S. only through comity, and one or two of the con- 
ferees were of opinion that the anthropological section of the older organi- 
zation might advantageously be absorbed. Subsequent correspondence 
served to remove some differences of opinion and to define others; a few 
anthropologists not of the Chicago conferees were consulted, notably Put- 

nam and Cattell In New York, and Holmes and Miss Fletcher in Washing- 

ton; and on February zo a *‘ Provisional ‘ion,"’ drafted chiefly 
by McGee in accordance with what seemed to be the nieealling sentiment, 

was put in circulation. ‘This was, in due course, accepted by six of the 
ten conferees (one being inaccessible); three af the conferees withheld 
acceptance pending further consideration. 

The majority of the conferees. favoring early organization, questions 
as to time and place, ee were discussed in 
chance meetings and to some extent in correspondence. ‘The prevailing 
sentiments were for Pittsburg as the sige xi the date for the next en- 
suing meeting of the A. A. A. S. as the time for final organization, and 
for incorporation under the laws of Pennsylvania, Later investigation 
(chiefly by McGuire) showing that incorporation under the laws of Penn- 
sylvania would be impracticable in view of the limited number of anthro- 
pologists residing in that state, several of the conferees expressed a pref- 
erence for incorporating in the District of Columbia, where the laws 
governing corporations are well adapted to the needs of national organi- 
zations; and on March 24, two of the conferees resident in other cities 
chancing to be in Washington, an Act of Incorporation was executed and 
fled —a local anthropologist (J. D. McGuire) not included in the con- 
ferees being invited to join in the act to meet legal requirements. ‘The 
instrument is as follows: 

THe American AxTHROrovocic[AL] } Recorded March 26, A.D. 1902. 
ASSOCIATION, to, 20 A.M, 
City of Washington, INCORPORATION, 

District of Cohumbia. 

We, the undersigned, Stewart Culin of Philadelphia, George A. 
Dorsey of Chicago, J. Walter: Fewkes-of Washington, W J McGee of 
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Washington, and Joseph 1D. McGuire of Washington, being persons of 
full age and citizens of the United States, and a majority being citizens of 
the District of Columbia, pursuant to and in conformit y with sections 599- 
6o4 of the code of law for the District of Columbia, enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled and approved March 3, 1901, hereby associate ourselves to- 
gether as a body corporate, and certify in writing : 

i, That the name of the body corporate is The American Anthro- 
ees al] Association, 

the term for which the Association is organized ts perpetual. 

< That the particular business and objects of the Association are, to 
promote the science of anthropology, to stimulate and codrdinate the 
efforts of American anthropologists, to foster local and other societies de- 
voted to anthropology, to serve as a bond of union among American 
anthropologists and anthropologic[al] organizations present and prospec- 
tive, and to publish and encourage the publication of matter pertaining 
to anthropology ; ; the Association to have power (a) to acquire, hold and 
convey real and other property and to establish general and special funds, 
(8) to hold meetings, (¢) to conduct, support, or aid anthropologic[al] 
research, (@) to publish and distribute matter pertaining to anthropology, 
and (+) in general to transact any business pertaining to an organization 
for the promotion of anthropology 

4. That shin akira; Grea; ane property of the Association shall be in 
general charge of a board of managers whose number for the first year 
shall be thirty-two, all of whom shall be elected from among the member 
of the Association. 
Witness our hands and seals this twenty-fourth day of March, rgo3- 

STEWART CULIN (Seal) 
Groce A. Dorsey (Seal) 





Jxo, D. MeCurswev ]. Warren Fewxes (Seal) 
[ Witness ] W J McGee Seal ) 


Joseru D. McGuine. (Seal) 
sonally appeared before me this twenty-fourth day of March, rgo3, 
pray Cutin, George A. Dorsey, J. Walter Fewkes, W J McGee, and 
Joseph D. McGuire, all of whom signed the foregoing Act of Incorpora- 
tion in my presence, and acknowledged the same in due form of law to be 
their act and deed for the purposes herein stated. 


Done in the City of W on, District of Columbia, this: twenty- 
fourth day of March, 2902. | 





Jony D. McCursyey, 
Notary Public. 
Recorded on pages 33-74, book 40, Att: af Incorporation, t 
. torder of Deed, Washington, D D.C. vd a a 
After executing the instrument, the four conferees presént selected a 
provisional list of some sixty American anthropologists (out of a check 
list of eighty-eight names previously compiled by McGee) designed to be 
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invited to the founding meeting at Pittsburg, together with a provisional 
list of temporary officers authorized to call the meeting. The lists were 
the next day submitted by Dorsey to the conferees and a few other anthro- 
pologists resident in New York, who found them only in part acceptable. 
It was there decided (chiefly by Putnam, Boas, and Dorsey, of course 
with the implicit approval of the absent conferees) to withhold further 
definitive action pending formal organization ; and a revised list of forty 
invitees to the founding mecting was adopted: ‘The list is as follows: 


Frank Baker Washington Matthews 
David P. Barrows Otis T. Mason 
Charles P. Bowditch W J McGee 
A. F. Chamberlain Joseph D. McGuire 
Stewart Culin Merton L. Miller 
Roland B. Dixon James Mooney 
George A. Dorsey Warren K. Moorehead 
Livingston Farrand Edward S. Morse 
J. Walter Fewkes W, W. Newell 
Alice C. Fletcher: C. L. Owen 
Albert 5. Gatschet J. W. Powell 
J. N. B. Hewitt F. W. Putnam 
F, W. Hodge Frank Russell 
W. H. Holmes M. H, Saville 
Walter Hough Harlan [. Smith 
Ales Hrdlicka Frederick Starr 
Albert E. Jenks John R. Swanton 
A. L. Kroeber Cyrus Thomas 
Berthold Laufer ES. Wood. 

During ensuing weel 





and otherwise, the most noteworthy contribution eine « a paper by Dr 
Boas, presented before the Anthropological Society of Washington, on 
April 3, and published in Sciemee (vol. Xv, Pp. 804-809) under the title, 
‘The Foundation of a National Anthropological Society."' The pro- 
visional constitution was still further modified i in the light of the expres- 
sions elicited in the course of this discussion; and on April 28 Dorey 
sent to each of the persons named in the: list (1) an invitation to take 
part in founding the prospective association, (2) a copy of the provisional 
constitution with a request for expression of judgment concerning the policy 
expressed therein, and (z=) a printed copy of Dr Boas’ paper, Replies were 
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received from most of the invitees; extracts were made from these and 
circulated in turn, additional replies coming in meantime until all but 
four or five of the prospective founders had submitted some expression of 
opinion. The entire correspondence was finally reviewed and sum- 
marized, chiefly by Dorsey and McGee; and the platform of the prospec- 
tive Association os outlined in the draft of constitution was omce more Te- 
vised with the view of adjusting it to the consensus of opinion. On June 
16 Dorsey forwarded to cach of the forty prospective founders (1) @ 
formal notice of the founding mecting to be held at Pittsburg, June 30, 
at 2 p.m., (2) a review of all the replies, and (3) a printed copy of the 
‘+ Provisional Constitution (or By-laws).'' A public notice of the meet- 
ing was also inserted (by McGee) in Sefence for June 27 (vol. XV, p- 
1038). 

At the meeting of the Council of the A, A, A. 5, in Hotel Schenley 
on June 28, it was voted to recognize, for the purposes of the Pittsburg 
meeting, the American Anthropological Association a5 an affiliated society 
entitled to representation by two delegates. | 

After the first general session of the A, A. A. 5. and the organization 
of the sections at Pittsburg on June 30, but before the bour set for the 
founding meeting, Messrs Boas, Dorey, Fewkes, McGee, and Putnam 
met at the instance of the first named in one of the rooms of the Hotel 
Schenley, primarily to consider certain changes in the plan of organiza- 
tion which had occurred to Dr Boas and Professor Putnam on reading 
the printed draft of constitution ; and various further changes in platform 


(chiefly suggested by Dr Boas) were agreed to as desirable for recom- 
mendation to the founders. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FouNDING MEETING 
Pursuant to the call, the following gentlemen met in Oakland Church, 
Pittsburg, at 2 o'clock on June 30, 1902: Messrs Boas, Culin, Dorsey, 
Fewkes, Hewitt, Holmes, Hough, MacCurdy, MeGee, McGuire, Putnam, 
Saville, and Smith The meeting was called to order by Culin as Vice- 
President and Chairman of the Section of Anthropology of the A, A. A. &., 
and by unanimous request he retained the Chair; and Dorsey was asked 
to act as Secretary of the meeting, in view of the fact that he had con- 
ducted the greater part of the correspondence. 
The call for the meeting was read by the Secretary, after which the 
proceedings were opened with a motion by Professor Putnam that, in the 
judgment of the anthropologists present the creation of an association of 
merican anthropologists of national character was desirable ; after some 
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discussion as to the necessity of such an expression 
action, the motion was adopted unanimously. 

Dr McGee briefly outlined the history of the provisional constitution 
(or by-laws) calling special attention to the modifications of the printed 
draft just agreed to hy Putnam, Dorsey, Boas, Fewkes, and himself. By 
unanimous consent he then proceeded to read the draft, article by article 
and section by section ; and each (with the exception of the section fix- 
ing dues in the article relating to finances and property) was adopted 
seriatim, usually after more or Jess extended discussion. On motion of 
Dr Boas, and with the understanding that the change should be regarded 
as conditional on 2 definite cobperation with the Anthropological Section 
of the A: A. A. §., which he advocated, it was voted (the Chair giving 
the casting vote on-a tie) to fix the annual dues at $6, in lieu of $5 as 
first contemplated. ‘The entire Constitution (or By-laws) was then 
adopted by unanimous vote. 

On proceeding with organization, a question arose as to the number 
of Councilors to be chosen under the provisions of Article IV, Section 
1; Dr Boas proposed that the number be eight, while Dorey and McGee 
explained that it would better accord with previows action to fix the 
number at twenty-four ; and, on vote, the latter number was adopted. 

‘The question of original vacancies being raised, it was unanimously 
voted that all offices established by the Constitution (or By-laws), in- 
cluding those of the twenty-four Councilors, should be filled during the 
founding meeting as an essential part of the procedure of organization ; 
also that the close of the terms of officers elected at the meeting shall be 
oe from the opening of the calendar year 1903. 

The subject of finances was then considered, and, after extended 
discussion, it was voted that the dues for the fractional year from July to 
December, 1902, should be $3, and should entitle each founder to one 
copy of the American Anthrapelegist for the corresponding portion of 
the year, 

Professor Holmics then moved that the Association proceed to the 
election of officers, and the motion was adopted. A question as toe farm 
of procedure arising, it was voted, on motion of Dr Fewkes, that the 
members of the Association present act as a committee to nominate the 
executive officers; whereupon the following were proposed by ora neve 
nomination : 

For President, W J McGee, 

4 Vice President for four years, F.W. Putnam, 

“ Vice President for three years, Franz Boas, 


in view of previous 
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For Vice President for two years, W. H. Holmes, 
‘4 Vice President for one year, J. W. Powell, 
4 Secretary, George A. Dorsey, 
( "Treasurer, Roland B. Dixon 
‘+ Editor, F. W.. Hodge. 

By unanimous vote the Secretary was instructed to cast the ballot 
of the meeting for these nominees; and when this was done the Chair- 
man declared the nominees elected as the original officers of the American 
Anthropological Association, ‘Thereupon Dr McGee was escorted to the 
Chair by Professor Putnam. 

After efra rece nomination and free discussion, the following were 
nominated as Councilors: Frank Baker, Charles P, Bowditch, A. F- 
Chamberlain, Stewart Culin, Livingston Farrand, J. Walter Fewkes, 
ance C. Fletcher, J. N. B. Hewitt, Walter Hough, AleS Hrdlitka, A. 
L.. Kroeber, George Grant MacCurdy, 0, T. Mason, Washington 
seaman J. D. MeGuire, James Mooney, W, W. Newell, Frank 
Russell, M. H. Saville, Harlan I. Smith, Frederick Starr, John RB. 
Swanton, Cyrus Thomas, and E. 5. Wood. By unanimous vote the 
Secretary was instructed to cast the ballot of the meeting for these nomi- 
nees, whereupon they were declared elected. 

On motion of Dr Boas the Association proceeded to select an Ex- 
ecutive Committee, in accordance with the provisions of Article VI, 
Section 1; the following were proposed, and on unanimous vote elected 
by ballot cast by the Secretary: Messrs Boas, Culin, Dixon, Dorsey, 
Fewkes, Holmes, MacCurdy, McGee, and Putnam. On motion of 
Professor Holmes, the President was authorized to announce the standing 
committees at a subsequent meeting. 

It was voted to instruct the President to appoint a delegate of the 
Assocation to the Congress of Americanists to be held in New York 
during October, 1902; and J. D. McGuire was so appointed. The 
President was also instructed to designate two delegates to the Council of 
the A. A. A. 8. ; and W. H, Holmes and George A. Dorsey were named 
as such delegates. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet with Section Hof the A. 
A. A. 5., but subject to the call of the President to sit at any time dur- 
ing the Pittsburg meeting as sessions of the Council of the Association. 

Two meetings of the Council were held pursuant to such calls; at 
one the members: present signed the revised Constitution (or By-laws) 
as prepared for the purpose by the Secretary; and at the other the Sec- 
retary was authorized to announce publicly the founding of the Asso- 
ciation and to invite the affiliation of American anthropologists. 
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The first regular meeting of the Association was held in Washington 
during Convocation Week in affiliation with Section H of the A. A. A. 5. 
An account of the meeting, by Dr George Grant MacCurdy, will be 
found elsewhere in this issuc of the American Anthrapologis?, At a 
business session on December 30, Dr Boas submitted a draft of Section 
3of Article rx of the Constitution (or By-laws) left incomplete at the 
founding meeting, and this was unanimously adopted. 


CONSTITUTION (OR BY LAWS") 
AgticLe l.—Name. 
The name of this body corporate is the American Anthropologtcal 
Agricis I.—OWvects. 

The objects of the Association are to promote the science of Anthro- 
pology ; to stimulate the efforts of American anthropologists; to coOrdi- 
nate anthropology with other sciences; to foster local and other societies 
devoted to Anthropology ; to serve as a bond of union among American 
anthropologists and American anthropological organizations present and 
prospective ; and to publish and encourage the publication of matter per- 
taining to Anthropology. 

AgticLe [L—Menbterssip. 

Secriow 1. The Association may include four classes of membership, 
viz., members, life members, honorary members, and patrons. 

Sec. 2. Persons interested in Anthropology may be elected on nomi- 
nation of three members of the Association, and on payment of dues 
shall become Members of the corporation, with full rights of voting and 
holding office: 

Sec. 3. Any member may become a Life Member on payment of 
$100 at one time, 

Sec. 4. Persons who have obtained eminence through the promotion 
of anthropology, my. be elected Aa Honorary Members; they shall be en- 
titled to vote and hold office, shall receive the pablications of the Asocia- 
tion, and shall be exempt from dues. 

Sec. 5. Persons interested in Anthropology who may at one time con- 
tribute g1,000 or more to the Association may be elected as Patrons; 
they shall be eligible as Members or Honorary Members, shall] receive 
the publications of the Association, and shall be exempt from dues. 


"Under the laws of the District of Colombia an act of incorporation is equivalent to 
constitution, and the more detailed regulations become by-Lews, 
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Sec. 6. All elections to membership shall be by the Council of the 
AnricLle ['V.—mAfietations, 


The Association may affiliate with other organizations, 


Articun V.— Officers. 

Section 1. The officers of the Association shall comprise a President, 
four Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a ‘Treasurer, an Editor, and a number 
of Councilors to be determined annually. These, with the ex-presidents, 
shall constitute a board of managers to be known as the Council. 

sec, a. The President, Secretary, ‘Treasurer, and Editor shall be 
elected annnally toserve for one year, or until their successors are elected 
and installed. One Vice-President and a number of Councilors to be 
determined by the Council shall be elected annually to serve for four years 
or until their successors are elected, 

sec. 3. The administration of the Association, including the filling 
of vacancies, the nomination of officers, and the arrangement of affilin- 
tions, shall be entrusted to the Council. 

Sec. 4. The President shall preside at the meetings of the Associa= 
ton and of the Conncil, or may delegate this duty; the President and 
Secretary shall sign all written contracts and obligations authorized by the 
Council, 

Sec. §. Inthe absence or incapacity of the President his duties shall 
devolve on the Vice-Presidents in the order of their seniority in service. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary shall record the proceedings of the Associa- 
tion and of the Council, conduct correspondence, make an annual report, 
and have general charge of executive matters under the direction of the 
President or the Council. 

sec 7. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds and other 
property of the Association under regulations fixed by the Council, shall 
make collections and dishursements, and shall render an annual report ;: 
he may be required to give bond ; and his accounts shall be audited an- 
nually and at such other times as the Council may direct, bya committee 
of three metbers of the Association, of whom not more than one shall 
be a member of the Council, | 

Sec. 8. The Editor shalt act as secretary of the Committee om Publi- 
cations and perform other duties as directed by the President or Council, 

Sec. 9. The officers of the Association shall be elected by majority 
ballot of the members present at regular annual meetings after open nomi- 
pation, inchiding the nominations submitted by the Council. 
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Agnicte VI. — Meetimgys. 

Sectrow 1. A regular meeting of the Association and of the Council 
shall be held annually at the same time and place ag -the meeting of the 
Amencan Association for the Advancement of Science: this shall be the 
annual meeting for the election of officers and the transaction of general 

Src. 3. Special meetings of the Association or of the Council may 
be held on vote of the Council, Special meetings of the Council may be 
called by the President with the concurrence of two Vice-Presidents ; and 
the President shall call a special meeting of the Council at any time and 
place on the written demand of ten memliers of the Council. 

Sec. 3. Notices of regular meetings shall be published three months 
in advance, and printed notices of meetings, with preliminary programs 
of the scientific proceedings, shall be sent to all members at least a week 
in advance, 

Sec. 4. Twenty members shall constitute a quorum of the Association. 

ArTicLe VII. — Comenifiers. 

seciton +. The Council shall select annually from its own number 
an Executive Committee of nine, to whom any business of the Association 
may be entrusted. 

Sec. 2. There shall be standing committees on Program, Finance, 
and Publication whose chairmen shall be members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. ‘These committees shall be appointed at the annual meeting by 
the incoming President, to serve until their successors are designated. 
The Committee on Publication shall form an editorial board in charge of 
the publications. of the Association. 

Sec. 3. All committees of the Association and of the Council shall 
be designated by the President, except when otherwise provided ; and 
the President shall be chairman ex oficie of every cominittee, except when 

Anticee VIL. —/'wé cations. 

The Association may publish a periodical journal, which shall be sent 
to. all members not im arrears, and to life members, honorary members, 
Autioie IX. — Finances and Property. 

Secrign 4, The Association may acquire, hold, and convey prop- 
erty, both personal and real. 

Sec. 2, The fiscal year of the Society shall begin on the first day of 


January. 
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SEC. 3. The annial dues of members shall be §6.00; for members of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science and of the 
American Folk-Lore Society the annual dues shall be g5.00; for members 
of local anthropological societies which receive the American Anthropel- 
egist the dues shall be $1.00. 

Sec, 4. Annual dues shall be payable in January; members one year 
in arrears shall not be entitled to vote or to receive the journal, and 
members two years in arrears shall, after formal notification, be regarded 
as withdrawn from the Association. 

Sée. §. The income from life membership and such other moneys as 
may from time to time become available shall be regarded as-a perma- 
nent fund, which may be invested in the interests:of the Ass 
The income from annual dues, patrons' payments, interest on invest- 
ments, and other sources may be regarded as a working fund, available 
for publication and other current expenses ; but any surplus of this fund 
beyond current needs shall be added to the permanent fund, 

Src. 6. No financial obligation in excess of available funds in the 
treasury shall be assumed by the Council except by authority of a two- 
thirds’ vote of the members present ata regular annual meeting ; APE 
that for the purposes of this section annual dues and subscriptions 
current year may be reckoned as available funds. 








ARTICLE X.—Amendmentt, 

SECTION 1. Amendments to this Constitution proposed by any three 
members in writing shall be referred to the Council, and notice thereof 
shall be given in the announcement of the next meeting; they shall . 
brought up at this meeting, and if approved by the Council may be 
adopted by a majority vote of the members present, but if disapproved by 
the Council shall not be adopted without a two-thirds' vote of the mem- 
bers. present, 

Sec. 2. Amendments shall go into effect j 


OFFICERS ANI) MEMBERS? 





President, W J McGex, Washington. Vice-President: 1906, F. W. PyTnam, 


Secretary, Geonos A. Doassy, Chicago. Vice-President 1905, Frane Boas, 


, | — New York 
Treasurer, ROLAND B. Dexon, Cambridge. Vice-President 1904, W. AL ney 
Editor, F. W. Hopar, Washington, Vice-President Reed et ra: 


' Members whose names ate marked by an asterisk (*) ure foundervof (he Association. 
* Vacant through the death ef Major J, W.. Powell, 
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Ayer, Edward E* 
Bowditch, Charles F.* 


Huntington, Archer M.* 


Adm, E D.* 
Adler, J. 

Ambrosetti, Juan H.* 
Berrie, Gearge.* 
Baum, H, M.* 
Beckwith, Paul.® 


Hoyle, Dawid. * 
Hranner, J. C.* 
Brittin, 1. Hi. 

rows, <. Ee 

Bribl, Gustav, ©! 
Brundage, A. H.* 
Bryant, H, G.* 
Rullens, Mn. EF. j.* 
Burgess, E. 5. 

Bother, A. 'W,* 





Lirt Memners 


Loubat, M. le Duc de® 
Moore, Clarence B,* 


Fabrega, H, FP. de® 
Farrani, Livingston, 
Fewkes, J. Walter. 
Fletcher, Miss A. C* 
Flint, Avstin.* 
Flint, J, M.* 
FHnt, Weston.* 
Follomar, Daniel, * 
Garda, Daniel. 
Gates, E.* 
Giddings, F, H. 

We 
Grinnell, G. E.* 
Hagar, Stansbury. * 
Halleck, E. 5.* 
Hamondl, Mrs J. H.* 
Haynes, HN. W.* 
Hearst, Mrs Phoebe A, 
Herrman, Mrs Esther, * 
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Kinner, 1.* 

Kober, G. M.* 
Kroeber, A. 1," 
Kunz, G. F.* 
Lemoa,. |. 3." 

Leon, Nicolas. 
Lindsey, Ecterarc. © 
Logan, W. 3." 
Long, M. C.* 
Lumbolt, Carl,* 
McCormick, J. H. 
McCormick, Stanley." 
bicflurdy, G, G.* 
MeCier, J. B.* 
McGee, WJ.® 
McGuire, J. D.* 
McNeil, Mrs John L.* 
Marlow, F. W." 
Martin, Miss M. B® 
Maem, Chis T. 
Maitths, G. H.* 
Matthews, A,* 
Matthews, Washington." 
Mellor, Cc 
Miller, J. C* 
Miller, M0. 0.* 
Mills, W. C* 
Molera, E. J." 
Monroc, W, 5, 
Mooney, James. * 
Moorehead, W. K.* 
Moses, ‘T. F.* 

Mott, L. F.* 
Murdoch, Tohn.* 
Nelson, William.© 


Pearce, J.B." 
Petree, Harold, * 
Pepper, G. H. 
Perkins, G. H.* 
Powell, J. W.** 
Prat, A.* 

Princ, J, D.* 
Pridden, T. M.* 
Puinam, F. W.* 
Ricker, E W.* 
Riley, R. 1 
Robinson, 5. A.® 
Rotecll, W. E.* 
Russe]|, Frank.* 
Scott, H. L.* 
Sexll Miss S AL® 
Seaman, Mr M. P.* 
Sime, S. (* 
Slocum, C, E.* 
Smith, Elerian 1, 
Sarr, Frederick.* 
Steinen, Carl von den * 
Siriner, Roland.” 
Steton, G. B.* 
Stevens, J. F.* 


Wardle, Miss H. X* 
Warren, H, * 
Webster, F, 5.* 
Wheatland, M. F,* 
Wickersham, Jarmes* 
Willoughby, C, C.* 
Winchell, N. HL 
Wood, James H.* 
Worcester, Dean C.© 
Wright, C. B. E® 
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THE MODERN PEQUOTS AND THEIR LANGUAGE 
By J. DYNELEY PRINCE ann FRANE G. SPECK 
IsrropucTion, By Frank G, Speck 


Comparatively few people are aware that there are still in exis- 
tence in Connecticut about one hundred Indians of Pequot-Mohegan 
blood. A colony of some fifty individuals of this group, now mostly 
employed as farm and factory hands, is still to be found at the vil- 
lage of Mohegan, some miles south of Norwich, Connecticut ; the 
remaining fifty live in adjacent towns and visit their people only 
occasionally, The land at Mohegan is now owned in severalty, as 
the reservation went out of title years ago. The Indians are con- 
sequently all citizens of the United States and enjoy all the privi- 
leges of the courts and schools. A Congregational church is sup- 
ported by the Indians at Mohegan. 

Although these people are really Pequots in language, they 
nevertheless refer to themselves as Mohegans [( Mihi’ ganiik), a dis- 
crepancy which seems to have originated in the following manner : 
An old Pequot tradition tells of the emigration of that tribe in about 
the year 1600, from upper Hudson river, where they lived as 
neighbors of those Mohicans who were, as is well known, a branch 
of the Lenni Lenape and who consequently spoke a Delaware dia- 
lect, The Munsees of Hagersville, Ontario, and the Delawares of 
the Cherokee reservation in Indian Territory and of Ottawa, Kansas, 
are the sole modem representatives of the Lenni Lenape." The 

1S Prince in American fisrmal ef Philology, XX, pp. 295 ff 
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cause of this Pequot removal is not very clear, although it may be 
conjectured that it was probably due to over-population. These 
people may have been years on their journey from the Hudson 
river territory eastward, and they no doubt settled in various places 
in Connecticut while en route. It is evident that as soon as they 
reached Connecticut river they tured southward, following the 
west bank, until their course was checked by the waters of Long 
Island sound, Their final descent on this southern territory must, 
however, have been abrupt and violent, as it caused the disruption 
of the Niantics who were then in possession of that region,one branch 
of whom, being separated from their kinsfolk, was thenceforth known 
as the Western Niantics. The remainder of the Niantics were prob- 
ably driven by the Pequots across the Paucatuck, where they contin- 
ued their tribal existence more orless mixed with the Narracansetts.! 





Not long after these events, Uncas, a Pequot of “ royal" blood, 
started a rebellion against Sassacus, who had become grand sachem 
of the Pequots after the slaying of his father, Wopigwooit, by the 
Dutch, Uncas' object, it would appear, was to depose Sassacus: 
and obtain the leadership of the Pequots for himself. Uncas based 
his claims on his own and his wife's “royal” descent. Sassacis, 
however, defeated Uncas in a severe battle, and the latter, attended 
by a few followers, fled to the Narragansetts. Soon afterward he 
was pardoned by Sassacus and allowed to return, but twice again, 
ambition proving stronger than honor, he made the same attempt, 
After the third effort at rebellion, Sassacus summarily banished 
Uneas, whe then, with a very meager following, took up his resi- 


dence on Connecticut river. Naturally enough, his band was aug- 
mented from time to time by renegades and criminals from other 
tribes, and his people thus increased in numbers. Thus there grew 
up an offshoot of the Pequot nation under Uncas, a branch of the 


tribe for which the need of a new mame was felt. In cognizance of 
the fact that their parent stock had originally come from the Mo- 
hican country, it seems to me that the name “ Mohican,” or “Mo- 
hegan," was arbitrarily adopted by these seceders, a name which to 
the present day has been retained by their descendants who con- 
” WSo De Fotest, Jaifions of Comnecticnd, Pp. 59. 
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of course, remained Pequot, a dialect which shows a more striking 
kinship with the idiom of the Rhode Island Narragansetts and with 
the present speech of the Canadian Abenakis than with the fan- 
guage of the Lenni Lenape Mohicans. 

In view of this fact, then, and in spite of their tradition, it seems 
probable either that the Pequot-Mohegans were only distantly akin 
to the Mohicans of the Hudson river region, or that the Pequots 
had modified their language toa New England form during the years 
of their immigration into Connecticut, The former theory ts the 
more likely of the two. There is no reason to doubt that the Pe- 
quots came originally from the valley of the Hudson. In spite of 
the noteworthy similanty of language between all the Connecticut 
tribes, the Pequots were always regarded as detested aliens by the 
other Indians of this region. 

This whole question regarding the mutual relationships of the 
eastern Algonquian clans is a very obscure one and has yet to be 
unraveled, | 

There are very few full-bloods left among the modern Pequot- 
Mohegans ; in fact, it may be doubted whether any one of the half- 
dozen aged people laying claim to this honor has a right to it. 
Nevertheless, the percentage of Indian blood in the mixed-bloods 
is rather high. As the blood-admixture has been almost entirely 
that of the white race, the Indians are rather light complexioned. 
There is, however, a recognized infusion of Narragansett and Ni- 
antic blood. 

A most interesting survival of the old tribal government is still 
to be found in the existence of the chief and his advisory council of 
three. The present chief, Henry Matthews, called by his people 
Wigun, “the Good,” is avenerable man. The chieftaincy, however, 
which is a life office, is’ largely nominal so far as authority gots. 
The duty of the chief is primarily to preside over the council meet- 
ings which deal with internal matters or with affairs relating to other 
eastern Indian remnants; ‘The Pequot-Mohegan council mects 
occasionally in the old church with the headmen of the Montauks 
and Shinnecocks of Longisland and the Narragansetts of Rhode 
Island, All these tribal fragments, together with the Pequot-Mo- 
hegans, are at present negotiating, with but slight chance of success, 
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for a large sum of money which has for years been withheld at 


Albany, New York. 

The Pequot language is almost dead, although of late there has 
been a revival of interest in this direction among the younger [n- 
dians. Mrs Fidelia A. H. Fielding and her sister are the sole mem- 
bers of the community at Mohegan who retain a complete knowl- 
edge of the ancient tongue. It is from Mrs Fielding’s fund of 
tribal information that I have been able to obtain most of the ma- 
teal in the present article, although I have drawn slightly from 
other members of the tribe who possess an imperfect knowledge of 
their language, It is teresting to notice that often an individual 
Indian is able to recall many curnous facts by the stimulus of ‘sug- 
gestion, The common language of the Mohegan colony at the 
present day is English, although even the children are able ta use 
a few native words—frequently opprobrious epithets which they 
hurl at-strangers. bs 

fam at present engaged in collecting these disjrcta membra at 
Mohegan, hoping to be able to save something of value to philology 
before the last Pequot words disappear from the mouths of the 
people. Much still remains to be done in this direction before the 
older members of the tribe pass away, as old songs, historical ac- 
counts, and fairy tales are still repeated by the old people to each 
other and to the younger Indians, who show a laudable desire to 
preserve their traditions so far as they may. Primitive costumes 
and ornaments are also still in the hands of a few of the elders, who 
cling to them with a truly touching veneration, | 


In September of each year there js held at Mohegan a festival 


which is clearly a survival of the ancient “ Green-corn feast." The 
absentee Pequots nearly all return to their ancestral home on this 
occasion, and the old church is crowded every year with a great 
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which form, when completed, a tolerably water-proof structure. 
Ancient custom has ordained the use of chestnut and white birch in 
their proper places. The entrance is placed on the western side. 
For several days previous to the opening, the Indians occupy them- 
selves with the preparation of the food called yo'k¢g, consisting of 
corn parched.and crushed, Oysters, beans, and succotash are also 
added to the bill of fare. In this connection it should be noted 
that a very curious wooden mortar (diéwa'ag) and a stone pestle 
(gietinsnd’g’) are still in possession of the tribe and are used exclu- 
sively, almost as an act of ritual, for the pounding of the parched 
corn for this ceremonial festival. The mortar is cighteen inches 
high and measures more than a foot in diameter, while the pestle is 
several inches thick and exactly as long as an Indian's forearm. 
Another mortar and pestle, in imitation of the old ones, have re-. 
cently been made in order to increase the quantity of ya’ seg for the 
festival, ‘The original implements are heirlooms, dating back, ac- 
cording to native tradition, seven hundred years. It is doubtful, 
however, whether they are really as old as the Indians believe. 

Within the wigwam tables are arranged in rows, upon some of 
which eatables are placed, while upon others rest baskets of various 
kinds, wooden spoons, bows and arrows, wooden warclubs, ete. 
Here, however, the Indian character of the festival ceases, for civil- 
ization has so far permeated their customs that the ancent dances 
and ceremonies have been entirely discarded. In all other respects 
the feast is identical with the ordinary country church fair. 

The composer of the following sermon in Pequot, which has 
been translated, transliterated, and grammatically analyzed by Pro- 
fessor Prince, is Mrs Fidelia Fielding, who is an admirable type of 
the old-fashioned Pequot. Regarding the text of the discourse, she 
writes : “I never preached the sermon in a pulpit; J wrote it to 
read to people who come to my house.” 

The Death Song herein given, which Professor Prince has ar- 
ranged in musical notation, was sung to me by an old man, Lester 
Skeesucks, | 

Tue Provor Laxcuace. By J. Dveetey Parnce 

The greatest confusion prevails in the minds of many writers 

on American subjects regarding the term Mohican, or Mohegan, 
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There can be no doubt that this tribal appellation was primarily and 
properly applied to the Hudson river Indians of this name who in 
the eighteenth century lived not only in Hudson valley, but also in 
eastern New York state, in northwestern Connecticut, and in south- 
western Massachusetts—chielly at Stockbridge, where a real 
Mohican colony existed until the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, These are the people whose language Jonathan Edwards 
Jr and J. Sergeant knew and wrote of, and not the Pequot-Mohe- 
gans of the present article.’ The name Mihi'gantak probably 
means '' Those dwelling on the tidewater,” from Delaware makAaad 
“great,” and dztan, *‘ebb-tide" (so Zeisberger|, As Mr Speck 
has pointed out, these Mohicans were a clan of the Lenni Lenape, 
and their language was merely a variation of that idiom and only 
distantly related to the Pequot-Mohegan dialect. We have per- 
haps the longest connected specimen of the speech of the Lenape 
Mohicans in J. Quinney’s AssemAly Catechism, printed at Stockbridge 
in 1795. 

On the other hand our material relating to the Pequot-Mohegan 
language is astonishingly meager. Practically all that exists in it 
are two short vocabularies, the one published by J, H, Trumbull? 
and the other by J. W. De Forest! -A version of the Lord's Prayer, 
dating from Governor Saltonstall's notes (1721), appears in the first 
annual report of the American Society, and has been reproduced 
by De Forest.’ This fragment is in such a mutilated condition that 1 
venture to give it below with my own version corrected in the light 
of investigations based on the material furnished by Mr Speck, who 
ig. a student in my department in Columbia University. The value 
of Mr Speck's discovery of this obsolescent speech is undoubtedly 
great from the point of view of philology, as he has brought to light 
a connected text in an Algonquian language of whose gramma- 
tical structure and vocabulary we have hitherto known next to 
nothing. We expect to publish, in a subsequent number of this 
journal, a vocabulary of some five hundred words and phrases in 











fe Pilling, Bidliopraphy of thr digonguian Languayes, av, J, Edwards and J. 
- 480e Pilling, op. cit, p, 392. 

indians of Connecticut, P- 491. 

"124, p $4. 

"Cp. cit, p. 39. 
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Pequot, taken. from Mrs Fielding and other aged members of the 
Pequot-Mohegan community. 

The derivation of the name “Pequot” is not certain. A band 
of Shawnces, or Sawanos, called Pitewen, settled at a nearly date in 
Pennsylvania in Pequa valley, to which they gave their name. Ac- 
cording to a tradition preserved in the Heckewelder manuscripts, 
the New England Pequots were members of this tribe, which is said to 
have moved from Pennsylvania to the valley of the Hudson, where 
they lived for a time with the Lenape Mohicans and emigrated 
thence as conquerors into Connecticut, according to the account 
give above by Mr Speck.' It is impossible to decide a3 to the credi- 
bility of this tradition connecting the Pequots with the Shawnees. 
Trumbull derives the term Pequot from pegutiog, “ destroyers.” ? 

In the phonetic system according to which I have transliterated 
the Pequot material in the present treatise, the consonants are to be 
pronounced as in English, except $= sh and ' =a soft aspirate +. 
Final ¢ after x is to be pronounced hard; thus, tang = tedug-s. 
The vowels are to be sounded as follows: @ = ew in auful; aon a 
in father; d=a very short 4; 2=a@in fate; ¢ is somewhat shorter 
than ¢ in mets; iat in machine; t= in pray O=a closed aw- 
sound; ¢=oin mote; @=cin gt; 4=H in rule; and @ =" in 
éut, The apostrophe has the value of an indeterminate short vowel 
like the Hebrew Si’e@ Modile. The system followed by Mrs Field- 
ing is the ancient one inaugurated by the early missionaries, who 
had no idea of phonetics. Her method is of course philologically 
impossible, as she marks neither voice-stress nor length of syllables, 
nor is she consistent in her orthography. It should be noted that 
there is no rin the dialect, although Mrs Fielding uses this con- 
sonant frequently. In her text it simply indicates a stopping of 
the vowel, following the custom of many New England people in 
their pronunciation of such words as party (“ pah-ty"’), Bar Harbor 
(* Bah Hahbah"), etc. 

Mrs Fielding’ s Text of the Pequot Sermon 
1. Mundo chuntum womme skedumbork beyork Mundonog. Mundo 
2, mud chiintum boyyug [sic., = boyzng] wotune debecomug dordi 


' Brinton, Tie Lenape and their Leger, p- 25. 
*'See Roger Williams, Acy ft the Language af America, p. 24. 
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3. weyout cheaphugey gersubertor. Mud dobby orwon gogey wotche 

4- tedi nenerqudde. Ner sewortum, Ne chuntum Mundo newotine- 
mong 

5- wogge mud nebeatshor nedi. Mundo dobby wotinemower wonmume ske- 

6. dumbork. Chunche mud orwon muderporwer doka tionduxku, 
germudo 


7. doka gerkewor. Cheaphugey muinerbiskertoo womme joggwonch. 


§. wegunch mud doby beyor Mundonog. Chunche gertub Debe 
obbud. | | 


9. Mud doby orwon gogey wotche nedi; dordi weyout cheaphugey ger- 
wopuddumun 


19. subertor, Chunche ger-ounguse wogge Mundo mus 
undi | 


tr. mus Mundo gertinemong. Mundo woster you Bomkuge dorker 


skedum- 
rz. bork [dorker) wong-getusug Noggum wotorhesh, Chunche ger- 
ounguse wogge 


3. Mundo mus puddumun undi mus gertinermong. Ne wogge Mundo 


beyor 


t4- youdi Bomkuge nerpu; youdi wogge womme skedumbork beyork 


Mun- 

ts. donog. Nedi mud orwon dobbey mottchernor mud n uedcl: 
dobby ¥ ernor mud nenerqudde 

16. nerpu. Mundo ewor: ‘'Chunche gersewortum dokker chunche 
gerquggi 

IT; berkedum womme jogwonch mutche."' Dehe theme ikekusyu wog, 





wom- 


18. me otha ha mus beyork doddi noggum Debe obbud, Debe- 


rg. hugey mutche; weaktum womme joecwonch + | + Hone 
aa, © joggwonch mud wegunch; tion 
a0. wong. Debe mud nenequdde sosunay. Wo cheme ikekusyoe wogge 
ar. mits eee ett tus beyork debecornug undi mus sewortumug. 
22. Mul dobby orwon  gertiner aa a 
a y Orwon gertinermong nedi. (Chunche gertub ned 
#3. dordi debeug mertorwiug dokker skedumbork. Sume mud chuwork 
a4. Mundo, Mundoewor: ‘' Beyounch Ne womm rk seotitag 
| io: : Beyou ¢ womme skedumbork wounzug 
25- suney und mus germechmikigwong wogge mud nenengudde gher 


26, mimne youmbewong,’’ Sume [sic., == wucheme] gertub Mundo 


orbudl, 
#idelia A. A, Fielding. 


; | 
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il 


Phonche Transittrrahor 


Maowi'ndS chi'ntam wé'mi ski'dimbi'k biya'k Mowindona’g. 
Miwi'ndé 


2. mid chintim ba‘st’g wéti'nl dihikana’g doda’i 


12. 
T3. 


T4. 
Ts. 
16, 
17. 


18. 
1. 
20. 


ZI. 
32. 
24. 
ZH. 


. wiyo't chipé’gt g’stbets. Mil'd-dibi owd/n go’gi wi'chi-_ 
_ nida’f nintkwida'’. Ni stwa"tim. NI cha'etim Mawi'ndd 


niwoti’némong 


, wi'gt mid nibichd nida‘l. Miwa'ndd dibt-wotl’némowa wo'ml skt’- 
. dimbi'k. Chi'ncht mid Owé'n midépi'wa do’ka tiiéndi‘kskd 


gémo'da 


, doka geki'wa. Chipd’gt niintha izkatd wé'mi jogwa'nch, Mad 
_ wi'ginch mod-di’b! bi'y6 Mawindén’’g. Cha'ncht g'ti’b Dib 


a’bad, 


. Mad-da'bt owd’n go’g! wi'chi nidat; doda? wiyd't chipo’g! 


gsi" béta. 


_ Chi‘ncht g’éngt’z wa’gt Mowi'ndo mis-wopi’démin anda’) 
. mis Miwi'ndé g'tinéméng. Maiwandi wisti’ yf Bomkt’gt, do"ka 


aki’. | 
dimba’k, wing!'nizig Ni‘gim wétohi'’S. Chi'nchi g’6ngt'z wa gt 
Mawi'nds miis-pd’daimiin dnd4'l mis-géti‘némong. Ni wa'gi Ma- 


wil'ndd bi’yo | | 
yhdi'l Bomka'gi mpi; yoda'r wa'gt wo'mf ski’dimba’k btya’k 
Mawindd- 


nig. Nidit mid owé'n d&bl-ma'chind mild nintkwidd’ dat 
nipi"*, | | a a 
Mawi'nds ’wo: “Chi’ncht g’stwa'tam doka chi'nch} gékwil’gi 
bi‘kida'm wo'mi jogwa'nch mi’chi,"" Di’bi chi'mt a'iktkusyf’ wa’gt 
w'mi 
ski/dimbi'k mis-biya’k doda’t ni’gim Di'bt abad. TDi"bt chipo'gt 
miicht; wi’ktim wo'ml jogwa'nch mid wi'ginch: tiénda’kski 
wing. Di'bi mad nini*kwiddd si‘sini, Wa chi’mi alkikdsy0' wa'gt 
mis a 
wé’m| skifdimba’k mis byl‘ k dibikina’g tnda'i mvis stwi’' himdg. 
Mad da’bl Owd'n géti‘néméng nid’, Chi’nchi g’ti’b nid&'i wochi’m! 
dodi'l di/blig mate’'widg do’kd ski'ddmbi’k. S0’mi mid chiwi"k 
Mawa'ndd, Miwi'ndd Iwo! “ Blyi'nch Ni w’mi sii’dombi'k 
w0'nizig si'sini 






Le 


25. Gndi’l mas g'mi’chmikigw6'ng wi'gt mid ni’ntkwidi’ gési’sinl 


yi'mbiwé'ng." Wachi’mi g’ti‘b Miwi'ndo a’bad, 
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Translation 
1 God wishes all people to come to Heaven. God 
2. does not wish any one to go to Hell where 
3. the fire is terribly hot, No one can ever escape from 
4- that place. [Tam sorry. 1 wish God to help me, 
5. that [ may not come thither. God can help all people. 
6. No one should swear nor lie, steal 
7- mor get drunk. Terribly evil are all these things. He who is not 
6. good cannot goto Heaven. You mist stay where the Devil is. 
9. No one can escape from there, where the fire is terribly hot, 
o. You must pray that God shall hear you, so that 
t1. God shall help you. God has made this world, and people. 
iz. and cattle belong to Him. You must pray that 
13. God may hear, so that He shall help you, ‘Therefore, God came 
14. to'this world to die; here, in order that all people may go to Heayen. 
15. There, none can ever perish nor die. 
t6. God says; ‘* You must repent and you must try 
17. to give up all evil things." ‘The Devil is always working so that all 
1S, people shall come to where he, the Devil, is) The Devil ia terribly 
rg. evil; he loves all things that are not good ; lying 
20. also. The Devil is never weary. He is always working so that 
21. all people shall go to Hell, where they will be sorry. 
22. Noone can help you there. You must remain there forever, 
23. where there are many devils and people. ‘Too many do not desire 
24- God. God says: ‘' Come unto me all people all (?) who are weary 
25. that He (sc/) may strengthen you, so that you shall never be weary 
26. agaip.’' You shall always remain where God is. 


Analysis 
In the analysis of the above text | have endeavored to give the 
denvation and to comment on the form of every Pequot word in the 
sermon. The following abbreviations have been used: Abn. = 
Abenaki } Del.= Lenape-Delaware (from Brinton's Lendpe-Emglish 
Dictionary); Narr. = Narragansett ; Pass. = Passamaquoddy ; Pen. 
= Penobscot ; RW. = Roger Williams’ Key into the Language of 
America,’ The Abenaki material is taken from a lexicon of the 
' Procendingy of the Rhou'e island #Mistpriciit Society, 1, 8x7, Me A. S. Gatschet 


co a vocabulary from Narragansett Indians is Washington county, Rhode Island, 
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modern dialect which | am at present engaged in preparing. Note 
that in Abenaki @ has the value of French nasal » in mom, The 
paragraph numbers refer to the line numbers of the text and trans- 
lation. 

|. Mawa'nds,' God,’ appears in Del. Manito ; Nart.. manitte- 
wock, ‘gods’! (RW. p. 104), In modern Abn. the cognitive miuadda- 
hoido means ‘a devil’ ‘The Lenipe-Mohican word for God was 
Patamawos, ‘the one to whom one prays. Cha! atim, ‘he desires" ; 
note the negative forms chd'ye’, 3d pers. sing., and ciimasé 3d pers. 
pl, line 23. This stem 1s cognate with Abn, achowal-damen, * he 
wishes.’ 470m, ‘all,’ Del. code, ‘all’; cf, Narr. wimetedgun, ‘all 
things" (RW. p. 145). SH daiméd' &* people" ; cf. Nasr. sAectourpa'- 
uog, ‘men’ ; eneskéctomp, ‘man’ (RW. pp. 49, 115), With the: last 
form should be compared Pequot ia, pl. inag,* man,’ Narr. main (RW. 
p. 44). In Mass, we find woshétomp and Pass. shi’ nip, pl. sdtta’ p- 
whk. The last element of the word appears in Abn. a/n-ofda, ‘In- 
dian,’ and is identical with -dpe in Del.; cf. fendpe, ‘aman’; * Siyde, 
they come; cf, Del paan, Abn. paiof, come" ; and Ojibwe, an-6i- 
ija, ‘1 come here’; also Narr. peeyduog, ‘they come"; pecyantch, 
‘let him come. Mawnndond’g, ‘to heaven,’ with loc. -¥, ] cannot 
Gnd elsewhere. It is of course a derivative of Jawa’ nde, ‘God’ 
| find Munannock ‘the Sun-god "in Narr. (RW. p. 79). 

2. Mad, ‘not'= Narr. mat(RW. p. 48); Del. 'matia ; undoubt- 
edly the same stem as Abn. ofda, Pen, anda, ‘not.’ Ba'si’g, 
‘one, anyone '; ef, Narr. parwsuck (RW. pp. 43, 115); Abn. pazego.; 
Ojibwe desig, ‘one’; also Pequot éd'sigwon, ‘one thing.’ Hora’ xt, 
‘that he goes,’ subj,, may contain the same stem with infixed /, as 
Del. aan, ‘to go"; cf. Narr. cuthomwock, 'they go off” (RW, 109). 
Ditikand‘g, the ‘ Devil-place,’ i. e. ‘ Hell,’ with loc, «g¢- The word 
jibdthe’ ndgag, ‘to Hell,’ also occurs in Pequot. The first element, 
didi or jiia’t, is undoubtedly cognate with Del, ésipey, ‘a spirit’ ; 
Abn. chibai,*a ghost.’ Doda’, rel. ‘where.’ This word ts dd + 
dd't. The first element = Abn. som, ‘ where,’ and da’ tis the locative 

The Delaware words herein given are to be pronounced according to the German 
Fystem of the Moravian missionaries. ‘The Nurraganecti material ts written according to 
Roger Williams’ own English phonology. | 

Compare Prince in dower. finer, tio! xt, p- 295- 
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particle = Abn. fa/f; cf. lines 14,22. Pequot wid’! there, pada! 
‘here’= Abn. ai dali, yw dali, respectively. Cf Narr. fonaii, 
‘where’ (RW. p. 50). | 

3. Wtyit'r, ‘fire,’ in De Forest's Pequot vocabulary yews ; Narr. 
Joteg, ‘at the fire,’ with loc,-g. This is unquestionably the same 
stem as Pass. swt, Abn. skweda, Ojibwe itkote, fire.’ Clupa'gt, 
‘terrible’ = Del. tsciipinagwot, ‘dreadful.’ G'sadatd, “hot, = Narr. 
dusopite, ‘hot’ (RW. p. 81). The Ojibwe #-éijo6, ‘1 am: warm in 
a house,’ shows the same stem, DH,‘ can,’ = Abn. fads, ‘enough ': 
cf, Abn. efida adaii-wilauntgen, *T am not rich enough"; also Del, 
tepi, ‘enough.’ Owd'w, ‘anyone’; cf. Del. axwen, Abn. amodni, Pen. 
aneni, Pass, win, Ojib, awenen, weni, ‘who?! * anyone.’ Gagt, 
“escape, ‘get out from,’ undoubtedly contains the same stem as 
Abn. 4waz-ch, dwaj-emiwi,* outside": cf, modern Minsi Awockemink. 
Wii'cht, ‘from out of,’ is Abn. wji, Narr. touche (RW. p. 115), 
‘from out of,’ eh 

4. Nidd@'t; see above under dodd't, Niniboada!, ‘ever’ =a 
niiwada' and is cognate with Abn. ntkwokbi, ‘now.’ Ni sitet, 
‘l am sorry’: cf. Abn. 2 monja-srwaldamenon, ‘they begin to re- 
pent’ ; stwaldamwoigan, ‘repentance.’ For ni, ‘1? cf. Abn. and 
Pen. ma, Pass, mi/, Del. wi, Narr. meen, ete: Niwoft némong, “he helps. 
me'; xt = ‘me,’ the objective prefix: wo= ' he," suffix of 3d pers. 
sing.; the ending éug = he’ is identical with Abn. -gon (ef. nd-tl- 
gon, ‘he tells me"; Abn.). For the stem wottn?, *help,’ ci. Narr. 
ween Lutlinnumous, “1 will help you’ (RW. p. 51). The Abn, form 
Ademofigaimi, ‘help me,’ contains the same stem, —— 

§. We’gi, ‘in order that,’ — Abn. wayt, so that.’ JVidi'cha, * T 
shall come,' contains the same stem as biya'h, ‘they come.’ The 
ending -c40 is probably a sign of the future as in Abn. jt in 
‘mOamony, “I shall come.’ The usual future particle in Mrs Field- 
ing’s dialect is mas; thus, mis ni diyo, 1 shall come; see below, 
ine 10. Wottnémowa, ‘he helps him' or ‘them.’ See above, 
niet néming, line 4; Here we have the usual Algonquian objec 
tive ending -owu, ‘him '; cf. Abn. n'namiowol, | 1 see him: 

6. Chinché, * must," strangely enough, is usually prefixed to the 
verbal subject, which thus comes between it andthe stem. Chanchl 

I See Prince in Prev, Amer, Philés. Sée., U1, p, 25, 
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is cognate with Abn, achews, ‘must’; cf. hkd-achowi-losa, ‘you 
must go.’ Afadepd'twd, ‘he swears’; see below, in the Pequot 
Lord's Frayer, wdidwompawongan, * | -mptation.’ The first syl- 
lable wrad-, weaf-, here undoubtedly represents the same stem as 
Pequot welt, ‘bad '; see below, line 19, and cf. Abn. machdonéat, 
‘he who curses. Madepd'wd, then, must mean ‘he speaks evil’ 
With -zwa, ‘speak,’ cf. Abn. ofa wa, Pass, aa’ we, ‘speak.’ Lo'kd, 
‘and,’ clearly contains the same elements as Abn. fa, ‘and + &a, 
seen in Abn. sofdaka, ‘where ?'; Mass. £ah, ‘and’ Td onda’ ksba, 
‘he lies,’ cf Pequot sazomai's, ‘liar.’ IT can find no cognate for this 
word.  G2amitda, ‘he steals’ cf. Narr. Aantootaluch, ' thieves 
(RW. po 157); Abn. adwi Amrodnakan, ‘thou shalt not steal * ; 
Del. senrmal, ‘ steal.’ 

7. Gila’ wa, “he gets drunk.’ In the Salem Town Records, Lib. 
B. (Trenton, N. J.) “the Indian Interpreter” gives the phrase £rz 
cakéwus, ‘thou art drunk,’ which is clearly a cognate here, The 
dialect of the “ Interpreter" is the curious white man's Indian of the 
cighteenth century in New Jersey, which was used a5 a traders 
language in much the same way as the Chinook Jargon of the pres- 
ent day. The New Jersey Jargon was based on Lenape. Cf also 
Ojibwe xin grvaskhwedi, ‘1 am drunk.’ Nand-té' tikara, * evil,’ 
contains the same stem as Abn. estawag ‘evil,’ in estawar mestce bur, 
‘evileye': eskawawolgan, ‘envy.’ Jogwa! nck with inanimate plural 
ending in -/ as in Narr. sh. This is cognate with Abn. éagwr, 
Pass. de thw, ‘thing, what?" _/ogzo'n is the sing- forms in Pequot, 
‘a thing, what?" 

§. Wi'ganch, good.’ Wigan means * good’ as in Abn. ww digen; 
Pass. w'fig’n, ‘good.’ The ending ~<é must bave the force of a 
negative final like -wé in Abn. ofida-tw'figenwe, ‘itis not good,’ This 
negative ending appears also in Pequot mad wigara, ‘not done.’ Here 
I must cal! attention to the tendency of the Pequot to drop an ong- 
inal /, seen for example in dai for dali = Abn. tal, Thus we find 
in Del. wudéechen, ‘it is good.’ It is interesting to note that the 
Narr. gives wunegan, ‘good,’ with #=/ (RW, p,135) Biya, * he 
comes,’ See above, lines 1, §; diyd’A and widi'cho, Gind,* you stay, 
remain’ must be a derivative of the root a, ‘sit, remain.’ The /is 
probably a phonetic infix between the prefix g’ of the 2d pers. and. 
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the vowel of the stem. Cf. Abn. w-a2iin, ‘he sat." For £24, 
see above on dititdma'g, line 2. Abad, ‘where he is,’ isa parti- 
ciple of the verb 44, ‘sit, stay,’ with the usual Algonquian ending 
of the 3d. pers. -#a' (Abn. -it), We find also in Abn. az, ‘where 
he sits.” 

ss G'ingi'z, you pray,’ with ¢’ pref. 2d pers: sing. + ongie, 
‘pray’; cf Abn, winaweas-wigamigw, ‘house of prayer’; Del. 
tewndangunsin, ‘he praysforhim.' Mfgs=— sign of the future. See 
below, line 21. This particle is seen also in Narr. moocenanipécam, ‘1 
will come’ (RW. 78); it may either precede or follow the subject 
of the verb; it generally precedes a pronominal subject, thus, mrs 
nt Gi'yd, ‘1 will come,’ but we find also waits Macwa' nds gitt ndmeng, 
‘God will help you'; line 11. Wepa'daman, ‘he shall hear, 
Wo = *he' ; the stem padam = ‘hear’ and -t is the definite ending 
as in Abn. wiaeithiarwers awighigan,'I have the book,’ In Petyuot 
ripad' im means ‘Thear.' The stem is cognate with Del. pendamen, 
‘he hears,’ and Abn. podawasina, ‘let us take counsel. Unddé'l is 
a conjunction ‘in order that.’ 

11. Waste’, *he made” I known no cognate for this. 4, 
‘this’; cf. Abn. ya, Pass. yet, ‘this.' Advert’ g?, ‘world,’ is a cuni- 
ous word. The last part is undoubtedly #4, ‘earth’. cf Abn. 
and Pass. i, ‘earth'; Narr. wittawke, ‘world’ (RW. -p. 114). 

12, Wengitietg, ‘all cattle.’ The first element must be swe" mf, 
tall.’ With g#sisag cf. Narr. netastog, ‘cattle’ (RW. p. 9): 
Naigim, ‘he,’ is cognate with Del. xedama, Pass. negwmt, and Abn. 
ag'ma, ‘he, she, it.’  HWorasi's, ‘they are,’ is a compound of we = 
prefix of 3d pers. + infixed ¢ before vowel of the root as in gd 
(see above, line 8) + the root 6+ 2, pl. ending, This 5 however, 
is invariably used for inanimates in Narr. | 

14. Yadd't, lit. ‘inthis’ ; see above, line 2, under dadé't. Napii’, 
‘that he may die’; cf Narr, miprei-waw, ‘he is dead’ (RW. p. 
160); Aunmippaunim, ‘you perish’ (RW, p. 118): The usual 
Narr, root for ‘die’ is-seen in ditonckguean, “when you die"; cf 
Abn. n'dewotgan, ‘death’; »'hetwithelomon, ‘he is condemned to 
death," 

(5. Ma'chaua, ‘he perishes’; cf. Abn. machina, ‘he is dead; 
the usual form. NVinitwada', ever,’ or with mud, ‘not,’ ‘never’; 
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see above, line 4. /'a0, ‘he says,’ contains the same stem as Abn, 
dam, ‘he says it,’ 1 find also Pequot #wal, ' say it.’ 

16, Gebwit'gt, "you try’; cf. at dwatgi, ‘1 try’; this is the 
same as Abn, »'gwagwa7!, ‘I will try.’ 

17. BP Atda'm, ‘give up, is cognate with Abn. nd-abagidam, 
‘T renounce, give up; void excrement.’ 

19. Ma'cht, ‘bad’; cf. Abn. maji, Pass. mecki, Del. mtatschi, 
‘had See above, line 6, under mad?pd'wd. Cini, ‘always’ = 
Del. metschiot, ‘soon, presently’; Abn. mapemmet, Pass, mechiorti’, 
‘always.’ Aéiéasyi', ‘he works,’ is undoubtedly cognate with Abn. 
aloka, ‘work’ (444 = aleka). For the elision of the /, see above, 
line 8, under wigan. Wi dtam, ‘he loves, is cognate with Abn. 
x'wigi-ba-losa, ‘1 would like to go.’ In Del. also we find termgt, 
‘fain, gladly.’ The Narr. weetan, "sweet, pleasant’ (RW. p. 141), 
is probably cognate here. 

20, Wang, ‘also,’ is clearly cognitive with Del, meas, ‘and, 
also" See on line 26. Note the repetition of the future particle 
mis here. 

21. Siwé! tamag, ‘they (-g) are so 
Sheva fit mt, 

22. Wichi'mi is the long form of chimi; see line 17- 

23. Di'dag, ‘devils’ pl. of didi; see line 2. At ning, 
‘many,’ is the same stem as Abn. msa/-ok, ‘many,’ Pen. ms sel, 
Del, macheli (Peq. f= Abn. and Pen. s), Sine, “too many *; cf. 
Del, wesam?, Abn. w'sofieni, *too many. Chtiwa' &, ‘they desire.’ 
See chitnfim, line 1. The negative is included in this word by means 
of the w; chu-t-ak, See above on line 5, 

24. Biyinch, ‘come ye'; pl. with ch=J (see line 12, 5 Vv. 
wotohét). “This ending appears in Abn, as -gu y majonogm, ‘have 


y. See line 4, under 








ye!’ Hfo'ntsag, ‘all,’ seenrs to me to be a p ral participial form of 
wo'mi. lL write wé’ntsag instead of Mrs Fielding’s wewmzug on the 
authority of another Pequot. Sd’ s@al, ‘are weary; cf, gésa's#al, 
line 25, and Narr. sissewanishtaumen, ‘lam weary" (RW. p. 75): 
I would rather expect here a plural ending s#'santg or sd’ siintag in 
this construction, ‘The stem is identical with Abn, n'sao'/e, ‘1 am 
tired." The Pequot sé’savf is merely a reduplication, 

25. Gumichmikigné’ng, “he strengthens thee.” The objective 
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prefix of the 2d pers. is ¢'. The suffix -évg— ‘he,’ as in line 
45 mrwolt'néming, The root michmifi undoubtedly contains the 
Abn. fifi, ‘strong,’ as in m'/ifsanowotpan, ‘strength, Here 
again we see the omission of /, as in wigdn, Gasd'sant; see 
above, line 24, under sd" sant. 

26. Fil’ mbiwe'ng, ‘again’; yi, ‘this,’ + mds, ‘time’ (?) + coding 
= Del. woes, ‘also.’ See above, line 20, under ning. 


The following attempt which I have made to restore Saltonstall's: 
extremely mutilated version of the Lord's Prayer in Pequot’ will 
probably be of interest to students of Algonquian philology: 


Salfenstall’s Lord's Prayer 

Co shunongone ihe suck kuck abot. Na naw wie coom shaw ims 
nuskspe coue so wunk. Kuck sudamong peamook. Ecook Aiootoomo- 
mon ukkee tawti ec ook ungow. A geescuck mee se nam eyew kee suck 
askesuck mysput honegan. A quon to mi nun namat to omp pa won 
ganuksh no, Awe ah goon to mi nad macha Chook quoe a guck, ah 
greead macon jussuon mattum paw oon ganuck puk kqueaw hus nawnh 
woochet. Matchetook kee kucks sudamong, cumme eke go wonk, ah 
koont seek coomsako oh woonk, Mackeeme mackeme Feats: 


Corrected Version 

Ro'sin wongona'l ki'zdkik a’bid. Nandwa’i kami’ wimstn wiskéspl" 
k'wi'ziwo'nk. Kakstdimdé’ng pl'mik. Kokiwftamiman gki"k yh-da4 
iwak dnga'Gwa ki'rikak. Mist-ndn yo kizak dski'zak ni‘powont'gin (?)> 
Akwontém’‘inin n’mitéwompiwongani’ks. -Néwiwagantomiind nfd- 
michichakwoegik. Akwi ddwikonjiswén matimpawéngindk. Pokwii- 
hiisnain wiichi miichétik. Ki kiksidimdng kémikigowink ki kwdnts 
kamsikwiwink. Michimi miching Iats. 


fiteral Translation 
Our (incl:) Father above in Heaven who is "Therefore we honot 
highly Thy name. ‘Thy kingdom come, “Thy will on earth here be as 
in Heaven. Give to us this day daily our bread: Forgive ws our tres- 
passes; a5 we forgive those who do us-evil. o not lead us into evil: 
Save us from evil. Thine is the kingdom, thine is the strength and great 
thy power. Forever, forever let it be. 


'Published in De Forest's Indians of Commecticut, pr 39, 
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KXii'jan is the incl. rst pers pl. poss. of ‘our father’ from #4, 
‘father’: in Munsee the form is more correctly given muchovenak 
with the excl. form (‘Munsee Prayer Book"), The Mass. form 
also is wi@iun. Wéngond't is Abn. agudai, ‘above.’ Aleed, for 
‘heaven,’ is also Mass. 4vemdgut, ‘in heaven.’ For aad, see 
above, line 8, Nandeoe’? must be ma-na-ai, i. ¢., the demonstr, 
reduplicated, -++ ai = Abn, ai, ‘thus.’ Kamiddwimsen, incl, ist pers. 
pl; same stem as in Abn, msal-ok, ‘many,’ viz, ‘we magnify.’ 
iaskespi’, *highly,' has the elements of Abn, ashidadenna, ‘ up, on 
high,’ and sf#, seen in Abn, spegistwe, ‘in heaven.’ A'wi' sitwenk is 
Mass, Awwesvonk, ‘thy name’; Abn. @wisowohgan. Kuksiida- 
mong, thy kingdom,’ cogn. with Mass, Avtassutamonk, ‘thy power.’ 
Pimuk, ‘shall come.’ There is no optative ending here in -fs as we 
should expect; cf. dats, ‘letit be.’ Awdtwéitdimaman, ‘ thy will’ or 
‘power’ = Mass. éutketawntamoonk, ‘thy kingdom.’ Cf. Munsce 
kechiyoowaukun, ‘thy kingdom.’ Uéit,*on earth’; Abn. Aid. Ya 
dat, see above, line 2. Jak, ‘it shall be,’ with inanimate 4-end- 
ing. Unged' awa, ‘like, as,’ cf. Del. e/gigui, * similar to.’ Misi-nan, 
‘give to us’: cf mod. Pequot we'sum mi, "give me: Vn, ‘this’; 
hicwk, ‘day’: same word. as ‘heaven, sky.’ <134ier& must be adj. 
‘daily: cf Mass. asckesudokish, ‘daily,’ I have read rit piwont’ ~ 
gan, ‘our (excl.) bread’ for Saltonstall's impossible »aysput Aone- 
gen, Cf. Del. achpoan, Abn. adden, ‘bread.’ The mod, Pequot 
word is méanitgan. Adwontomdtnam, forgive us’ (-rin =‘ us’). 
Ci. Mass. ahiguoantamatincan, N’ matowompawonganikt, ‘our tres- 
passes’; note the stem matmuchi > see above, line 6. Cf Mass. 
nummatcheseongash. Note the pl. -# for the inanimate. The foca- 
tive -£ precedes the pl. ending. Vtwdewdgantonidtnd, ‘as we for- 
give’; the cums pendens ‘as,’ in this case, is expressed by the over- 
hanging vowel. a; cf, Abn, fasaana, ‘when I go,’ from /ese, ‘go.’ 
Nadmachichakwotgak, ‘those who do us evil'; #’ = * us’ excl.; 
muchi = eyil!s -uk= pl. ending; cf, Mass, matchencnuhgueagig. 
Saltonstall's af gree is impossible; it must be adz#, "do not’; ef 
‘lead us not’; neg. expressed by the inherent w (see above, line 8), 
This seems to be a cognate with Del. sehachsin, ‘lead.’ Matim- 
prwonganak, ‘into evil’; wk — ‘inte.’ For mat- cf. above, line 6, 


A, sa, oh, roe 
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and midtiwompatwinganhkt. Pikwiakiisndn, “save us’; ef. Mass. 
polguokwussinnean, ‘save us.' Wachi, ‘from out of’; see above, 
line 3. JWacheiat; Mass. miatchitut, ‘evil, in loc, The Mass. 
makes its loc. in final ¢ instead of & or g. Xtmiligowdnk, ‘thy 


strength’; see above on pémichmibigwong, line 25, Ad, ‘and’ = 


Mass, bah, as opposed to mod. Pequot @a’éa, ‘and’; hwbntst, 


‘great’ = mod. Pequot gfwefi, ‘great’; Abn: and Pass. Acti. 


Kamsd&wowonk, ‘thy power,’ contains the root of Del. satin, 


‘chief’; Abn, soagmd, Michini = mod. Pequot wiichimt; see 
above. line 22, Jit: is an optative form of the verb ‘to be"; “let 
it be." For the ending -, cf Abn. -7: mt a/ay, ‘let it be.’ 

Mrs Fielding’s dialect is evidently in a state of decay. She 
has apparently lost the 2d pers. pl., a5 she uses the 2d pers, sing. 


throughout the sermon which is intended to be preached to more 
than one person. The negative ending in the verb is also obsoles— 
cent. The pronunciation of the language, moreover, has quite 
naturally been affected by the use of English in daily life for several 


generahons. We must regard Mr Speck’s modern Pequot idiom, 


in the words of an old Abenaki to whom some of this material has 


been submitted, as more or less “ White Man's Indian,"’ It is none 


the less a miost interesting specimen of a language which can: hardly 
survive longer than ten years. 


Death Song 
The following death song, sung to Mr Speck by an aged Pequot, 
is, iN my opinion, a genuine native musical survival. It has much 
the same character ay the Omaha death-song recorded by Miss. 
Alice C. Fletcher." 


= 8. aly aoe ee Arg 





bat o®)6=6OClkettsotl kt ot sie 


ol 6=omils Ss sé- chi 
‘Omaha Indien Music, pubilihed by the Peabody Museum, Cambridge, p. 79. 
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Pranvation 
Here Tam. ‘To the spirit land Tam coming. I shall pass away. 


The form ni nént-findd’t seems to be poetical lengthening of #i 
andét, ‘1 am," from the stem 4’, ‘to be"; of, Abn. wt may, ‘1 am,’ 
Siba'iak? consists of siba, ‘spirit,’ + ¢é2", ‘land’; Abn. chibai-ake, 
Niki pid’!,* 1am coming,’ The element 47 denotes duration, as in 
Abn. Aiwi-lt/onda, ‘as he looks.’ I can find nto cognate for sechn, 
but the singer declared it to mean ‘die, pass away. 


Glossary of the Pequot Words tw this Articte* 





Abud § Doka 6 
Adwakonjuswon LI’ Dukwang Intr, 
Aikikusyu 17 Gekiwu 7 

Akwi LP Gekwugi 16 
Akwontomainun LP Gemichmikigwong 25 
Askimk LP Geruilu 6 
Ba'cug 2 Gesiwa'tum 16 
Bazugwon N. Gesubeto 3 
(Nijhicho s Getinemong 11 
Bikidum 17 Getub 3 
Hiyakr Gitizug 12 
Biyo 8 Gogi 3 
Riyunch 24 G'ongur to 
Bomkugi: 11 Gunchi N, LP. 
Chimi 17 Gwununag Intr, 
Chipogi 3 In N.1 
Chinchi 6 luts LP 
Chuntum 1 Iwab15 
Chowak 3 Iwo 16 

Chuyu N. ¢ Iwuk LP 

Dabi ¢ ahd 

Dib. & emikigewonk 
Dibikanag 2 Kink LP 
Dibiug 23 Rizukuk LP 
Dodai 2 Kukiwotumumin LP 


UTha-nmaibers tefer te the lives of the seinody a number p 
the philological remark on that Line ; 


1 by WV. indicates: 





P= the Pequot Lord's Prayer ; N.ZP indicates 


the philological comments on the Lord's Prayer. fcr, denotes Mr Spock's Intreduc- 


Lice. 
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Kuksudamong LP 
Kumsakwowouk LP 
Kurmbawimecn LP 
Kusun LP 

Kwizuwonk LP 
Kwon LP 
Matumpawonganuk LP 
Metewiug 23 

Michimi LP 

Misi-nan LP 

Mizum ni N. LP 
Muchetuk LP 

Mucht 17 

Muchunu 165 

Mud 2 

Modepawa 6 
Muhiganing Intr, 

Mus 12 

Muwando + 
Nadmuchechukwoeguk LP 
Nagum £2 
Nematowompawonganuks LP 
Newawaguntomaina LP 
Ni 4 

Nidai 4 

Nikipial Song 
Ninencundal Song 
Ninikwudu 4 
Nunehoitkuty 7 
Nu‘powonigan LP 
Nipu 25 

Owon 3 

Pimmk LP 

Podom N. to 
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Sasuni zo 

Sechu Song: 
Siwa‘tum 4 
Siwa‘tumug 21 
Skilumbak 1 
Sumi 23 
Taondis N. 6 
Tatonduksku 6 
Tukunigan N. LP 
Ukik LP 

Undai to; 1 
Ungauwa LP 

Us LP 

Wagi 5 

Wang 20 

(Mud) wigata N. 8 
Wigunch 8 
Wiktum 19 
Wiyut 3 

Wormi 1 
Wongitusug 12 
Wonizug, 24 
Wopodumun to; m2 
Wotine N. 4 
(Ni)wotinemong 4 
Wotinemowy 5 
Wotohié iz 
Wotoni 2 

Wuchi 4 
Wuchimi 22 
Wuskespi LP. 
Wustu 1 

Yewt N, 3 

Yu ri 

Yudai 14 
Yumbiwong 26 
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A FEW AMERICAN STRING FIGURES AND TRICKS 
By ALFRED C, HADDON 


If an apology be due for offering so small a number of string 
figures and tricks from America, my excuse must be that the 
opportunity for learning them was very limited. It is known that 
string figures abound on the continent, and now a beginning has 
been made, it is hoped that many more will be published by other 
observers. 

The method of recording these figures has been fully described 
by Dr W..H. R. Rivers and myself in Afan,' where a dozen Melan- 
esian examples-are given. I here repeat the sections of that paper 
which deal with the terminology and manipulation: 

We employ the term ‘‘ string figures "’ in those cases in which it is in- 
tended to represent certain objects or operations. The ‘cat's cradle"’ 
of our childhood belongs to this category. ‘¢ Tricks"’ are generally knots 
or complicated ements of the string which run out freely when 
pulled. Sometimes it is difficult to decide which name should be applied. 

A piece of smooth, pliable string should be selected which is not liable 
to kink. Alege of about 6 ft. 6 in. (2 meters) is usiially the most 
suitable; the ends should be tied ina reef knot, and the ends trimmed, 
A spliced, knotless string would be best of all." 

Terminology, —A string passed over a digit is termed aloop. A loop 
consists of two strings. Anatomically, anything on the thumb aspect of 


'Cctober, 1902, No. 109, p, 146. 

My friend Dr A, Sheridan Lea, F-R.S., hms kindly sent me the following descrip- 
tion of the method of making « “lang sptice’’ : 

“The ends of a pope, of of a string when the latter is made of distinct strands 
twisted together, ax is the case with all ropes, may be united so that the join is practically 
no thicker thin the rest of the rope or string. This is done by rneams of what sailors call 
a ‘long splice. Je maky d long splice : ( First) Uniay the strands of each end of the 
rope of string, for a distance rather longer than half the desired length of the splice, 
lace or ‘marry’ the strands, a: shown in figure §, 1, by patting each strani! of cae endl 
the ends of the string closely together so that strands 1 and 3 (and therefore nao the 
other strands) touch each other ai shown in Agure 5, 0. Then, leaving stramis + and 3 
in the position ahown, unlay strand 3 backwarky toward A and fill mp the space thus 
made by taying strand 4 into the place of strand 3 "Chis is easily done if the twist haa 

203. 
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the hand is termed *‘ radial," and anything on the little-finger side is 
called ‘*ulnar,’’ thus every loop is composed of a radial string and an. 
ulnar string. By employing the terms thumbs, index, middle-finger, ring- 
finger, little finger, and right and left, it is possible to designate any one 
of the twenty strings that may extend between the two hands | 
A string lying across the front of the hand is a palmar string, and: 
one lying across the back of the hand is a dorsal string. _& 
Sometimes there are two loops on a digit, one of which is nearer the 
finger-tip than the other. Anatomically, that which is nearer to the 
point of attachment is ** proximal," that which is ‘iearer the free endl is 
“distal."" Thus, of two loops on a digit, the one which ig nearer the 
hand is the proximal loop, that which is hearer the tip of the digit isthe 
distal loop; similarly we can speak of a proximal string and a distal 
String. 
In all cases various parts of the string figures are transferred from one 
digit or set of digits to another or others. This is done. by inserting 
a digit (or digits) into certain loops of the figure and then restoring the 
digit (or digits) back to the original position, so that they bring with it 
or them) one string or both strings of the loop. ‘This operation will be 
scribed as follows: “« Pass the digit into Fp pl such a loop, take up 


the case of strands 3 and 4) lay up strand 6 into the space Jefy by strand §. ‘The string - 
will now have the appearance shown in figure §, 11. ( Tkire’) Knot stranida 1 and 2 
together by a simple ovethand knot (the fist hulf of an ordinary reefknol), as shown it 
gure 5, tl, and pull the knot tight so that it lies lush with the surfiee of the string. 
Pass the end of errand ¢ over the strand pest te le (@ in figere itl), and under the mext 





Fira. §.—Methodt of making the “4 bong: eplice:" 


strand but one (4 by figure 111) and pall: tigth, Do the same with the end of strand 2 by 
Passing it-over ¢ und under d in figute ttt and ‘pull tight.” ‘Pass the eod of strand ence 
Of twice spain orer aod under the strands next ts # toward A; and do the same with strand 
@, working it towand ® in figure 11, Then finish off strands 3, 4, and $, 6, in m way exactly 
similar te (bat given whowe for strands 1 and 2 (Fife) Roll the splice between two 
hard flat surfaces. Streteh the splice thoroughly bya prolonged steady pull ; cut off the 
protruding ends of the strands close to the string, and the splice is Gnished," 
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sich and such a string, and return.’’ In rare cases a string is taken up 
between thumb and index. A digit may be inserted into a loop from the 
proximal or distal side, and in passing to a given loop the digit may pass 
to the distal or proximal side of other loops. We use these expressions 
as a general rule instead of ‘over and wnder,"’ ‘‘above and below,'’ 
because the applicability of the latter terms depends on the way in which 
the figures are held. [If the figures are held horizontally, ‘over and 
above" will correspond as a general rule to the distal side, while “* under 
and below "' will correspond to the proximal side. In some cases when 
there is no possibility of confusion, we haye used the shorter terminology. 

A given string may be taken up by a digit so that it lies on the front 
or palmar aspect of the finger, or so that it lies on the back or dorsal 
aspect. In mearly all cases it will be found that when a string is taken up 
by inserting the digit into the distal side of a loop, the string will have 
been taken up by the palmar aspect, and that the insertion into the prox- 
_ side of the loop involves taking up the string by the dorsal aspect of 
the digit. 

Other operations involved are those of transferring strings from one 
digit to another and dropping the strings from a given digit or digits. 

The manipulation consists of a series of movements, after each of 
which the figure should be extended by drawing the hands apart and 

ing the digits. In some cases in which this would interfere with 
the formation of the figure, a special) instruction will be given that the 
figure is not to be extended. Usually it is advisable to keep the loops as 
near the tips of the digits as possible. 

There are certain opening positions and movements which are com- 
mon to many figures. ‘To save trouble these may receive conventional 
names; the tse of these will soon be apparent, but il is better to repeat 
descriptions than to run any risk of obscurity. 

Position J.—This name may be applied to the position in which the 
string is placed on the hands when beginning the great majority of the 


Place the string over the thumbs and little fingers of both hands so 
that on cach hand the string passes from the ulnar side of the hand round 
the back of the little finger, then between the little and ring fingers and 
across the palm; then between the index and thumb and round the back 
apart the result is a single radial thumb-string and ‘a single ulnar little- 
finger string on each hand with a string lying across the palm. 

_ This position differs from the opening position of the English cat's 
cradle in which the string is wound round the hand so that one string lies 
across the palm and two across the back of the hand with a single radial 





 Ofening A.—This name may be applied to the manipulation which 
forms the most frequent starting point of the various figures. Place string 
on hands in Position I. With the back of the index of the night hancl 
tike up from proximal side (or from below) the left palmar string and 
return. There will now be a loop on the right index, formed by striny 
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passing from the radial side of the little finger and the ulnar side of the 
thumb of the left hand, f. ¢., the radial litthe-finger strings and the ulnar 
thumb strings respectively. 

With the back of the index of left hand take up from proximal side (or 
from below) the right palmar string and return, keeping the index with 
the right index Joop all the time so that the strings now joining the loop 
on the left index lie within the right index loop. | 

The figure now consists of six loops on the thumb, index, and little 
finger of the twohands. The racial little-finger string of each hand crosses 
in the center of the figure to form the ulnar index strings of the other hand, 
and similarly the ulnar thumb string of one hand crosses and becomes the 
tadial index string of the other hand. 

The places where the strings cross in the center of the figure may be 
termed the crosses of Opening A. 

Toxtugpyons. Carmoo on Reinnger. (£sAimo,) 

| Opening A,— Pass index finger of right hand distal to the little- 
finger loop, and passing round the ulnar side of that loop, bring it 
up from the proximal side into the thumb loop, and with the index 
finger pointing downward, take up with the back of the index finger 
the radial thumb string and return, There are now two loops on 
the night index and a twisted loop on the thumb, Let go right 
thumb. Pass right index finger to the radial side of the right 
little-finger loop and return, giving it a twist. Pass right thumb 
into the right double index loop from the proximal side and ex- 
tend those loops slightly. Remove loop from left index finger and 
pass it from the distal side through the double loop on the night 
index finger and thumb, and proximal to the two radial strings, and 
return the loop to the left index, passing these two strings on their 
radial side. Drop the double loop on the right index and thumb, 
Let go left thumb and extend the figure by drawing the hands 
hand to the other. | 
___ This figure was first described and figured by Dr Franz Boas! 
indeed, so far as | am aware, it was the first description of a string 
puzzle published by any anthropologist. Dr Boas demonstrated 
~ Senn has kindly given me permission to republish 
i figure apparently is intended to represent the side view of 
a reindeer’s antler. ths 
p29 ts he Mh” Internat. Archi fir Ethnagraphie, 4, 1883, pp 
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Dressinc A Skis. (Thompson Jndiaxs, British Columbia.) 

Opening A,— Release little fingers and allow the loop thus 
released to hang down. With a swinging motion throw this loop 
over the remaining strings so that it falls over their radial side. 

Pass each thumb into its own loop distal to the corresponding 
string of the former little-finger loop and extend the figure. 

This and the following figure were learned by Mr Harlan I. 
Smith, of the American Museum of Natural History, New York, 
when on the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, and are illustrated by 
him in the Memoirs of the Amerizan Museum of Natural History." 
Mr Smith kindly taught me these two figures and permitted me to 
publish descriptions of them. 


Prremisa aA Tent. (Zhomepson Indians.) 

Fosthon J. —Take up with the right index the transverse string 
on the left palm from its proximal side, give it one twist and return. 
Pass the left index through the right index loop from the distal 
side and take up the transverse palmar string of the nght hand from 
the proximal side and return through the loop. Drop the thumb 
and little-finger loops of the right hand and pull the hands apart. 

This figure is precisely the same as that known in Torres straits 
as the “ fish-spear,"’* 

Crow's Feer, (CAeroter.) 

Opening A, but with central loop on the middle fingers instead 
of on the index fingers. Close together the four fingers of each 
hand and insert them into the thumb loop from the distal side and 
transfer the radial thumb string to the ulnar side of the little 
fingers. Extend the figure, Pass each thumb over the radial 
index-finger string and into the middle-finger loop from the proximal 
side. Release middle fingers. By this manipulation the middle~ 
finger loop has been transferred to the thumb, Transfer the loop 
on the back of each hand to its respective middle finger. Pass 
each radial Httle-finger string from the proximal side through 
middle-finger Joop and replace on ulnar side of little finger. A 

'Vol uw; Anthropology, vol. 1, The Thompich Indiana of British Columbia," by 
Jarmes Telit, edited by Frana Bona; fig. 270, p. 282. 

"See Afar, op, cit,, 902, p. 149, 
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string passes from the ulnar side of one little finger to the other; 
transfer this over the little fingers to their radial side. Release 
thumbs and draw tight. 

This figure was taught to me by a Pullman porter of European, 
negro, and Cherokee parentage, 

Tureapins a Ciosen Loop, (Omaha, Pawnee, Kwakiutl,) 

Take a piece of string about eighteen inches in length, and, be- 
pinning a few inches from one end, twist the middle portion of the 
string three or four times round the left thumb in the direction 
toward the body. Then make a loop which projects outward be- 
tween the thumb and index finger of the left hand, and hold it 
between those digits. Drop this end of the string and take up the 
other about half an inch from its extremity with the index finger and 
thumb of the right hand. Make movements as if threading the loop 
with this point of the string. Suddenly slip the string round the 
point of the left thumb and it will appear as if the loop had been. 
threaded by the string held in the nght hand. 

This trick is well known to Europeans and it occurs in Japan. 
Mr Francis LaFlesche, the talented Omaha collaborator with Miss 
Alice C. Fletcher, told me that this puzzle was known to the 
Omaha and Pawnee. 

Dr Franz Boas has informed me that he has found this trick 
among the northwest tribes of America. There are two shamanis- 
tic societies among the Kwakiutl. This trick is used to identify 
the members of one of these societies when they hold their secret 
meetings in the forest, The members of the other society are 
recognized by another trick: They employ a little stick, to the 
middle of which a string is fastened. The toggle is put in the 
mouth and when the mouth is opened the stick appears to perforate 
the tongue. I wnderstand this is accomplished by means of a sec- 
ond piece of wood secreted in the mouth and placed in a suitable 
position with the tongue, 

Ax Omana Steing Trick 
Hold the left hand pointing away from the body, thumb upper- 


most, Suspend the string loop on the thumb of the left hand so 
that there is one depending palmar string and one depending string 
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on the back of the hand, Pass the right index, with its point away 
from the body, under the palmar string and between the thumb and 
index of the left hand, and take up the dorsal string from the 
distal side and bring out a loop on the proximal side of the palmar 
string; give this loop a twist, clockwise, and pass it over the index 
finger of the left hand and draw tight. Perform the same manipu- 
lation between the index and middle fingers of the left hand and 
place the twisted loop on the middle finger, and so on for the 
remaining fingers of the left hand, Release the left thumb and pull 
the palmar string; the knots will then run out. 

This trick, which is precisely the same as £rd¢ mokes of Murray 
island, Torres straits," and which also has been shown to me by 
a Japanese, was taught to me by Mr LaFlesche. The Omaha also 
know the trick of taking a ring which is threaded on a loop the 
énds'of which aré fastened, 


Tue Na-asu-xro on Sram Fiauxes or THE Navano 

When visiting Chicago in October, 1901, I was able, through 
the good offices of Dr George A. Dorsey, to see something of 
two old Navaho men who happened to be passing through that 
city.. 1 very soon found that they were well acquainted with string 
figures, but, owing to shortness of time, 1 was able to learn only 
half a dozen of them. 1 showed several Papuan string figures and 
tricks to the two Navaho, and they were particularly delighted with 
the tricks called /ewer and wexan, which they learned after consider- 
able difficulty, I can not tell whether they haye remembered these 
two tricks ; but the fact is here recorded that they have been taught 
ta two Navaho men, Dr Dorsey very kindly had the photographs 
which illustrate this paper taken for me by the Museum photog- 

On my return to New York in December, 1901, I had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr A. M. Tozzer, who had just returned from 
an ethnological expedition to New Mexico, He too had discovered 
the prevalence of these puzzles among the Navaho and had recorded 
the names of twenty-six, of which he had made rough sketches, 
Following is a list of those for which Mr Tozzer had English names. 
“Carrying wood " is the only one he had learned to make. 

‘Compare Mam, op. cit, pe 15e 
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Man, dénn?- Coyote (prairie wolf), sra-i. 
Stermum with ribs, af-pi/. Owl, may-ya. 

Woman's belt, sis. Bird's nest, 2-fe. 

Carrying wood, cAts-jir-y2t-l). Horned toad, su-a-s4e-3-ar-rfist. 
Bow, af-ft. Butterily, git-ti-#i. 

Arrow, 4a. Star, se-a-Armalnan-"Vi-4, 


Hogan (or Navaho hut), Aegan. (Large star, so*-s0. 

Two hogans, »ai-Aegan, or af- Two stars, so*-di-ferd. 
rao. Many stars, ro"-f/anr. 

Sand-painting figure, “or-shir-chv, Lightning, asini/-lish. 

If the completed figure is carefully released from the hands and 
placed on the lap, and the two lateral strings are picked up about 
the center and pulled apart, it will be found that the figure immedi- 
ately becomes untangled. 


The general name for these figures is na-ash-b/o, according to” 


Mr Tozzer, The term xa signifies a “continuous movement’’; 
asiiis “1,” and &/o is the root word of “ weaving.” Perhaps “ con- 
tinuous weaving '' would be a fair translation of the Navaho word. 

The Navaho (Navajo of the Spaniards) term themselves Dénné, 
which simply means “men” or “the men.” 


HOGAN 

Hold the left hand with the fingers pointing upward, Pass the 
string over the index and middle fingers of the left hand, allowing 
a long loop to hang down from its palmar aspect. Place the right 
hand within the long loop from below, pass the index finger of the 
right hand between the index and middle fingers of the left hand, 
and take up from above the dorsal string and pull it out between 
the fingers as far as it will go toward the right, letting the long loop 
slip over the back of the right hand. Draw tight. Place the 
right hand within the long loop from below; pass the right thumb 
and index distal to the short transverse string; take up the two 
strings immediately between the index and middle fingers of the 
left hand and draw toward the right so that the loop on the back 
of the right hand slips over the hand and over the two central 
strings. Draw tight. 

There are now a knot and four strings lying along the palm of 
the left hand, two central strings which sulia tte AME and 
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middle fingers, and two lateral strings. Pass the long ulnar lateral 
string over the little finger and the corresponding radial lateral 
string over the thumb, With the thumb and index of the night 
hand pick up the transverse string of the knot on the palm of the 
left hand and draw it gently toward the nght. 


Opening A,— With the mouth take hold of the two crosses of 
the figure, Drop off the hands all the strings except the little 
finger (or ulnar) string: Pass both hands from below through the 
triangle thus formed, and take up with thumbs and indices the 
loop that has been dropped from the thumb, bringing it over 
the transverse string and toward the face so as to form an ob- 
long. Insert the little fingers in the oblong from the distal side, 
but to the outside of the two strings which form a triangle whose 
apex is in the mouth, and take up on the backs of the little fingers 
the sides of this triangle, Draw the little fingers apart as far as 
they will go, releasing the mouth strings at the same time. Hold 
the middle point of the two central strings with the mouth and 
place the hands sidé by side, thumbs outermost. (See plate xv, 
figure 1.) 

To convert this figure into a single hogan, release the mouth 
strings and the little finger of one hand and draw tight. 


CARRYING WOOD 

Opening A, — Pass the thumb and index of each hand <listal to 
the index loop and insert into little-finger loop from the proximal 
side, Release little fingers. Each little-finger loop is now trans- 
ferred to the thumb and index of their respective hands. 

Pass the proximal (that is, the original) loop of each thumb and 
index over the loop just transferred on to the palmar side of those 
digits and gently extend the figure. Insert each thumb from the 
distal side into the radial of the two loops between the thumb and 
index and extend the figure. 

The two central strings that lie side by side represent the carry- 
ing band of the Navaho ; the other strings represent the wood that 
is being carried, (See plate xv, figure 2.) 


hee J 
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Opentng A.—Pass each thumb distal to the index loop and 
take up the radial little-finger string from the proximal side and re— 
turn. Pass each middle finger distal to the index loop and take up 
the ulnar thumb string from the proximal side and retum. Release 
thumbs, Pass each thumb through the index loop from the distal 
side and take up from the proximal side the ulnar little-finger string 
and return through the index loop. Release little fingers. Trans- 
fer the middle-finger loop of each hand to the thumb and index by 
passing these digits to the proximal side of the middle-finger loop, 
and then round the ulnar middle-finger string to insert them from 
the distal side into the middle-finger loop. Release middle fingers.' | 

Pass the proximal (or original) loop of each thumband index 
over the newly transferred loop on to the palmar side of those 
digits and gently extend the figure. Insert each thamb from the 
distal side into the radial of the two loops between the thumb and. 
index; press the thumb against the palm, and extend the figure by 
inserting the middle fingers in the index loops. (See plate xy, 
figure 3.) 

owL 


Fosition 1,— With left index take up palmar string of right 
hand from the distal side, and return, giving it a twist. With right 
index take up palmar string of left hand by the side of and fot 
through the left index loop, and retum, giving it a twist. Pass each 
thumb distal to the index loop, and take up the radial little-finger 


string from the proximal sideand return, Continue as in“ many 
stars.’ (See-plate xv, igure 4.) 





LIGHTING 


Hold part of the string with the thumbs and forefingers 
hands being about six inches apart ; make a small ring by passing 
the right hand away from the ee and toward the left side, and 
hold it by the thumb and index of the right hand in such manner 
that the small ring is away from the body. 

| Another deseriy ron of this tai] 
hare t thin: and eden m euch » 87 fit the nant lie Boge ag test : : 
railial thumb string anil the radia! middle-tinger fering becomes the ulnar Indien string. 


aa ee saith ete distal to tbe 
fihger srg passes 
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Insert the index fingers, pointing downward, into the small ring, 
and the thumbs, also pointing downward, into the large loop. Draw 
ticht. With a turn of the wrists make the thumbs point upward. 
Insert ¢ach thumb into its index loop distally and take up the ulnar 
index string from the proximal side, Pass each middle finger distal 
to the radial index string and take up ulnar thumb string from the 
proximal side. Pass each ring finger distal to the ulnar middle 
finger string and take up the radial index string from the proximal 
side. Fass each little finger distal to the ulnar ring-finger string 
and take up ulnar middle-finger string from the proximal side, Ex-_ 
tend the thumbs as far as possible; then release them gently and 
throw the released loops over the other strings. The double cle- 
ment of these loops should be close together. Hold four fingers 
of each hand firmly together and with the thumbs press down the 
ulnar ring-finger string. (See plate xv, figure 5.) 


THE PREHISTORIC RUINS OF THE SAN JUAN 
WATERSHED IN UTAH, ARIZONA, COLO- 
RADO, AND NEW MEXICO 


Ry T. MITCHELL PRUDDEN 


INTRODUCTION 

In a survey of the widely scattered stone ruins of the southwest- 
em United States which mark a prehistoric occupancy of regions now 
and and mostly deserted, it is both convenient and instructive a 
recognize large natural districts corresponding to the great drainage 
areas, Such districts are the watersheds of the Gila and its tnbu- 
taries, of the Little Colorado, of the Rio Grande, and of the Rio 
San Juan, The ruins in each of these districts are marked by pecu- 
liarities of construction and grouping, by apparent differences in age, 
and by types: of pottery, fabrics, and utensils, all of which ea 
early American Indians and to trace the lines of their relations 
one another and to existing tribes. When each of these dis Le 
shall have been carefully studied and compared, and not until then, 
will the data be at hand for wide generalizations regarding the 
origin, relationships, and period of occupancy of these house-build- 
ing people. 

Aside from the Structural differences between the prehistoric 
ruins in the San Juan watershed and those to the south and cat, 
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shed, most of them quite inaccessible, some of whose ruins have 
been visited by local curiosity seekers and professional *' pot- 
hunters" but are otherwise unknown save to the cattle-herders and 
the Navaho Indians. 

The writer has for several years spent the summer months in a 
reconnoissance of the San Juan watershed, which lies in the con- 
tizuous districts of Utah, Colorado, Arizona, and New Mexico, 
locating and determining the general characters of the ruins which 
are abundant in many parts of the region. 

The chief purpose of the accompanying map (plate xvi) is. to 
show the number, location, and grouping of the prehistoric ruins in 
the district. ‘The aim of the brief descriptive text is to record the 
writer’s observations on the type, size, and degree of preservation ol 
the ruins in the various groups; the extent to which their burials 
have been disturbed; their relationship to arable land and water 
supply ; their association with pictographs; and, finally, to indicate 
some of the features of the remoter and less known groups which 
seem to urge their systematic study under the direction of com- 
petent archeologists. 


Cuaracrers or THE SAN JUAN CoUNTRY 

The San Juan country is so isolated and so little traversed that 
a few words as to its situation and characters seem desirable. 

For two hundred miles the rugged deeps of the great Canyon of 
the Colorado bar the way across the continent. The transconti- 
nental railroads and the old trails which they have largely usurped 
swing far to the north or far to the south to shun the chasm which 
no bridge may span, Thus it is that on either side of the great 
Colorado Canyon lie vast stretches of the plateau country, unsettled 
and unvisited save by cattle-men and certain tribes of Indians, 
mostly Navahos, Utes, Paiutes, and Hopis. It is through this 
mighty tableland which has parted the ways of travel for so many 
years and held almost inviolate its primeval solitudes that the San 
Juan river makes its way westward, 

The San Juan and its northern tributaries, the Navaho, the 
Piedra, the Pine, the Animas, and the Mancos, rise in the San Juan 
Mountains in Colorado from ten to twelve thousand feet above the 
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level of the sea (see relief map, plate xvit).' The San Juan soon 
leaves the mountains and winds westward through a sun-haked 
valley, From the south it is joined by three great tributaries, the 
Largo, the Chaco, and the Chin-lee, whose broad rugged valleys 
and imposing stream-beds for nine months of the year are almost 
wholly dry. From the north the San Juan receives a few dry washes 
or creeks, the McElmo, Montezuma, Recapture, Cottonwood, But- 
ler, Comb, and Grand Gulch. At length it enters a sheer-walled 
canyon, more than a thousand feet deep, which, with breaks at 
intervals, it holds for some forty miles until it sweeps into the 
Colorado canyon, two thousand feet below the plateau but still four 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. 

As a mountain stream the San Juan is clear and sparkling. But 
after it reaches the long valley bottom from two to five miles wide 
through which it flows westward, it is usually muddy, sullen, and 
treacherous, abounding in quicksands, changing its bed and bottom 
with every flood, and washing out and filling in the soil from side to 
side. 

In the more open reaches of the river cottonwoods flourish and 
huge gravel benches rise on either hand from the alluvial bottom, 
while back of these great buttes and cliffs mark the vast erosion of 
earlier times. 

The maps, such as they are, of the San Juan River country are: 
very deceptive in the matter of streams. It isa brave showing of 
tributaries which the river makes on paper jn its journey of three 
hundred miles. But in fact, of the twenty and more which meander 
across the maps, only the five streams which 1 have named from 
the mother mountains carry water except in flood time. The rest 
are either dry, well-nigh impassable chasms or guiches, or they are 
rivers of dry sand the summer through,-save after some cloudburst 
in the hills. In the thirty thousand square miles of the San Juan 
watershed, only in the river itself and in its tributary streams from. 
Near its OWN sources, or in widely scattered springs and pools, is. 
water to be found in summer. So in spite of the illusion of the 
maps, the great plateau country, here as elsewhere, is brown and 

dry and waste. 


* The vertical senle uf this relief map wai exaggeried about 36-1 in the wax model. 
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In some portions of the San Juan country there are roads which 
make a few of the niins accessible by wagon. But the larger part 
in the remoter regions can be reached only on horseback and with 
a pack-train sufficiently large to carry provision for trips of two or 
three weeks’ duration. 

The old trails may at times be followed and kept alive by the 
Indians or cattle herds, and often lead from one ruin to another. 
But the way is for the most part trackless, and hardy well-trained 
animals are essential for the rough scrambles up and down the can- 
yons and for the long thirsty rides which often lie between water 
and water. 

In the northeastern corer of the San Juan country, where the 
living streams come down from the great mountains, are a few towns 
and some small farming hamlets, while scattered along the narrow 
valley bottom of the San Juan itself are several fruit-raising villages. 
The Navaho Indian reservation lies mostly within this watershed, 
occupying its southwestern segment. But the larger part of the 
region is tenantless today. 

The altitude of that portion of the Great Plateau occupied by 
the San Juan watershed varies greatly. The San Juan enters the 
Colorado at about four thousand feet above the sea (sce relief map, 
plate xvit), “The larger valley bottoms are five and six thousand 
feet high; the great mesas range from seven to cight thousand feet. 
Above these the summits of the Sierra Abajo, Sierra El Late, 
and the long composite range formed by the Carriso, Luckachuchi, 
Tunitcha, and Choiska rise to ten and eleven thousand, while the 
lofty spires of the La Plata and those of the great San Juan group 
reach twelve and thirteen thousand feet. The massive Cretaceous 
sandstone strata have been tilted near El Late (Ute Mountain) anc 
Abajo, and a great fault runs from the latter a little west of south 
along Comb Wash and crossing the San Juan bears off toward 
Marsh Pass, It is these breaks and local uplifts together with the 
great waterworn canyons which, save in the broad valleys of a few 
of the larger streams, give the country its imposing ruggedness. 

Spruce, pine, pifion, and cedar flourish upon the higher hills and 
mesas, while upon the lower levels scrub-oak, sage-brush, and grease- 
wood stretch for miles over the rocky slopes and along the broad 
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and valleys, The thick-leaved and the narrow-leaved yucea, mes- 
quite, and various forms of cactus are abundant in many regions. 
Along the water-courses scrub-oaks, cottonwoods, aspens, and wil- 
lows lend a touch of greenness to the general dull brown and red. 
Now and then the bottom lands are tinged with preen from coarse 
weeds which carpet them, but save in the mountains green is scanty 
except in the spring and after the rainy season when tufted grass 
spreads over the favorable bottom lands, along the moister sags in 
the mesa tops, and up the lower slopes of the mountains. 

Extensive coal beds are exposed here and there in many parts 
of the watershed. West of the Luckachucki one may ride for miles 
over a fallen petrified forest, On many long and weary stretches 
the sand lies in vast billows or drifts before the wind in blinding 
clouds, or in stately whirling columns rises high in the air, The 
swish and roar of these sand-pillars as they rush by before the wind 
is one of the few sounds which break the general silence of these 
desert reaches of the Great Plateau. 

It is very hot and dry in summer all over this section of the 
country, The high, wind-swept mesa tops are bleak and forbidding 
in winter, But in the sheltered valleys and along the southern 
faces of the canyon walls the winter climate was happily tempered 
to the habit and requirements of the sun-loving aborigine whose 
life though adapted to stuffy houses and sheltered nooks was spent 
chiefly out of doors. 

THE Map 

The map is based largely on the topographic maps of the United 
States Geological Survey which have been reduced by photography 
and retraced. Since, however, some of the sheets, especially those 
of the country north of the San Juan, are only the results of early 
reconnoissance surveys and are not sufficiently accurate in certain 
minor details, it has been necessary in some regions to redraw the 
map on the basis of my own field observations. ‘These revisions 
are not topographically accurate, but they represent the relationship. 
of stream-beds so closely that the writer is confident that any worker 
in the field can locate the ruins upon them. The Survey sheets of 
some portions of the upper San Juan watershed are still unpublished, 
and the data for these regions have been gleaned from various sources 
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and corrected by field work.. The aim in the outline map has been 
pimarily to indicate the drainage, with rather general suggestions 
taken from the Government surveys of thousand-foot contours, 


Tue Merion or ExrnoraTion 

The method adopted to secure reasonable completeness in. the 
search for ruins in this vast country has been to find in each region 
under survey, whenever this was practicable, some person who was 
familiar with the territory, whether large or small, and to attach 
him to my party, In some cases, in regions not far from the settle- 
ments, some one among the ranchmen could always be found who 
had been interested in these striking objects and had spent much 
time in visiting them. More frequently i the northern San Juan 
country it was found advisable to enlist the services of cattlemen, 
some of whom spend a large part of the year ranging over the great 
plateaus, either herding the cattle in their charge or seeking for 
“strays.” These men, long in the business, often develop a’ re- 
markable acuteness and repeated experiences have shown that the 
observant cattle-ranger is apt to know all the important ruins in his: 
district, | 

In the south country, one or two Navalio Indians were almost 
always joined to our party, and they too, if one be critical in the 
selection, are often extremely well-informed as to the situation of 
ruins, When no person acquainted with the region to be traversed 
was at hand, the well-known skill and resourcefulness of my con- 
stant associates in these wanderings, the Wethernlls, and especially 
Clayton Wetherill)! were largely drawn upon in the independent 
search for ruins. 

Thus through the employme) 3 
each well acquainted with his limited region, and by t 
exploration with these as well as without them, it may be assumed 






1] wish bere to expresa my appreciation of the avaliable services of Clayton Weth- 
erill. His wide knowledge of the country ahd the conditions under which alone the long 
journeys into these desert regiana may be auccensfilly necomptished hie targe experience | 
in the search for mine; andl his cheerful Kelphilness under afl the vicissitudes and bard 
ships af the way have largely contributed to the slentific value of this research and to the 


plemure with which each day's achievement has bees Hinks. 
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that practically all of the larger ruins and most of the smaller ones. 
in the. San Juan watershed have been visited by the writer and are 
indicated on the map, Of course, some tracts have not been tra- 
versed, and in the most carefully explored regions the lines of the 
trails often lie far apart. But considerable experience in this field 
leads one to a fairly accurate judgment as to the situations in which 
ruins may or may not be. Thus there are large bare uplands, 
many square miles in area, and broad, sandy, sun-baked desert val- 
leys which after a comparatively brief search may be -safely dis- 
missed as untenanted, 

Every valley to the north and the south of the San Juan has 
been traversed by the writer and his parties, those to the north with 
especially great care. Most of the great mesas also between the 
valleys have been searched hy the writer in person and by his asso- 
ciates. It is, however, probable that on many of the great pifion- 
clad uplands there are still small houses which have escaped dis- 
covery. 

There are throughout the San Juan country, as well as in ad- 
jacent districts, many small, scattered, artificial stone-heaps and 
remains of small, isolated, single-room buildings, sometimes near, 
sometimes remote from well-defined house ruins, Such struc- 
tures I have not indicated on the map, All of the ruins located 
on the map are such as from size or manifest evidence of oc- 
cupancy, such as pottery, burial mounds, etc, have certainly been 
used as dwellings, or presumably as outlook towers or defensive 
structures. 

| I shall first make some brief statements regarding the general 
characters and structural types of the ruins in the San Juan region 
and shall then describe the ruins and ruin groups in the various 
districts throughout the entire watershed — first, those along the 
San Juan itself, then those in the northern, and, finally those in the 
southern sections. | 

T have not attempted in this brief summary of the ruins of this 
great district to give detailed descriptions, but only to bring to- 
gether, in the simplest fashion, the data for a comprehensive inven- 
tory which may be useful in further studies in this or in other re- 
gions of the ruin area in the Southwest. 
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GreneraL CHARACTER OF THE RUINS 

The ruins in the San Juan watershed vary greatly in size, form, 
and situation, ‘Thus some of them are so large as fo contain sev- 
cral hundred rooms (plate xxv, 1; XX¥1); others consist ofa single 
enclosed chamber or of a simple tower (plate xvi, 2). Some stand 
upon commanding summits; some at the edges of the great mesas 
(plate xxiv, 3), or in the sheltered valleys at their feet; others, 
again, are built in caves (plate xxxn, 1) or along sheltered ledges on 
the faces of the cliffs (plate Xx¥i1, 1). 

While it is sometimes convenient to speak of valley dwellings, 
mesa dwellings, cliff dwellings, and cave dwellings, there appears to 
be no reason for believing that these distinctions are of deeper sig- 
nificance than marks of an adaptation to their environment of a 
house-building people lingering in the higher stages of savagery. 

Although a knowledge of the actual number of ruins in this 
section, as well as their grouping, is of intrinsic value in an esti- 
mation of the problems which this phase of American archeology 
presents, there is no reason for believing that the number of ruins 
affords an exact indication of the populousness of the region at any 
one time, because the present condition of the ruins seems bo 
point to very great differences in age. Thus, some of the houses, 
even though standing in exposed situations on the storm-swept 
summits of the mesas, show still the weathered roof and floor tim- 
bers either in place or fallen in upon the shattered walls; while, on 
the other hand, many of the ruins near by are reduced to formless 
heaps, and are covered deep with the wear and weather of their 
stones and by the drift of the sand-laden winds. 
places show that: buildings, themselves of great age, have been 
made on the top of still older structures. Finally, as will be shown 
later, distinctly different structural types of buildings may be found 
in associated groups which point toa long or an interrupted occu- 
pancy of the site. 

The material of which the ruins are built is mostly stone, and the 
nature of the latter depends on the character of the nearest avail- 


and canyon walls’are most frequently cracked into blocks or slabs 
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(plate xvin, 1) and laid up with considerable skill, sometimes with, 
sometimes without adobe mortar. The free surfaces of the walls 
are often timmed flat (plate xvi, 2) and sometimes ground 
smooth, In some cases, notably in the ruins of the Chaco region, 
the stability and finish of the masonry is noteworthy (plate xrx)- 
But in localities in which stratified rock is not at hand, as along 
the river bottoms far from the ledges, boulders from the stream- 
bed are almost wholly used and are laid up with a large amount of 
adobe. In such cases the weathering has reduced the ruins to heaps 
of rounded stonesin which the outline of the walls is often not easily 
traced. Such boulder sites are the prevalent form of ruins along 
the San Juan and La Plata rivers and in the upper Mancos Valley. 

Having indicated these two forms of building material—cracked 
sandstone and boulders—it will not be necessary for the purposes of 
this paper to enter upon further detail of the masonry or of other 
structural features, since these are abundantly discussed in special 
works. It should be stated, however, that while the material of the 
“cliff” ruins is similar to that just described, ina few cases there 
are small ruins on the benches of shallow caves which are made of 
jacal; that is, of loosely woven upright and cross withes and rods 
(plate xvitt, 4) covered in with thick layers of adobe. These, 
however, were probably of later origin than the more typical and 
common cliff ruins with which they are associated, 

While in the larger proportion of cases the roofs and. floors 
have disappeared from the exposed ruins, in some instances, notably 
in many large cave ruins and in the large pueblos such as those of 
the Chaco Valley and at Aztec on the Animas, these though often 
fallen are still well preserved. On the high plateaus north of the 
roof-timbers fallen in upon the walls. I do not remember to have 
seen, among the many hundreds of small exposed ruing of the sim- 
plest older type widely scattered over the country and presently to 
be described, one in which the roof or floor timbers are preserved. 





CLASSIFICATION ann Structurat. Tyres or Rum 
Nearly all writers on the ruins of the Southwest country who 
haye been themselves field observers have been impelled to make 
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more or less elaborate classifications of the ruins, and these for pur- 
poses of description are not only useful but almost indispensable. 
But the more familiar one becomes with these structures and the 
larger his field of companson, the less stress, I think, will he lay 
upon the intrinsic significance of such classifications.’ 

For purposes of description, then, it is convenient to group the 
ruins of this country into several classes, with the understanding, 
however, that these indicate structural types.often at least depen- 
dent upon local environment, and not intrinsic or especially signif- 
cant differences. 

The attempt to establish typical architectual forms in the build- 
ings of these ancient people ig beset with practical difficulties, ow- 
ing to the frequent special adaptation i material and in form to 
particular situations aa wellas to the skilful incorporation of natural 
objects, such as cayes, benches, clifis, and failen rocks, into the 
structure of the buildings. 

I. One may, however, conveniently place in a class together 
those ruins which stand in the open, either in the valley bottoms or 
upon the mesas. The niins standing in the open fall naturally into 
four groups: First, small isolated oF clustered houses or pueblos, 
cach conforming to a distinct primitive type presently to be de- 
scribed: second, irregular and often rambling groups or clusters of 
houses, usually adapted in form and position to peculiarities of their 
situation, such as the heads of gulches, the brinks or slopes of can- 
yons, the tops of rocks or isolated buttes, cfc; third, towers and 
other isolated structures usually standing alone and frequently com- 
manding wide outlooks ; fourth, large communal pueblos forming 
compact, many-roomed buildings. ea 

IL. On the other hand, it is convenient to bring: together im a 
second class those ruins which are more or less protected by their 
situation in shallow natural recesses or caves or upon overhung 
benches on the faces of the cliffs. Such ruins may stand singly or 
in small clusters or may be massed to form communal dwellings of 
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considerable size. The houses of this group are commonly alled 
“ cliif dwellings.” 

The so-called “ cave dwellings "—or cavate lodges — of which 
there are but few and these not well defined representatives in the 
San Juan watershed, are artificial caves dug out of soft rock. Such 
artificial caves often formed only a part of the dwelling, being fre- 
quently in communication, through narrow doorways, with stone 
structures built against the faces of the soft cliff’ in which the caves 
were dug. 

L. Ross Sranpine in THe Ores 
1. RUINS ON APPROXIMATELY LEVEL AND UNENCUMBERED SITES 

Early in my studies I gained the impression that the most 
typical forms of buildings were to be sought in such situations as 
offered no incumbrances and no adventitious structural adjuncts — 
such situations, in short, as are found in the open level bottoms or 
on the approximately level mesa tops, 

I fourid, in fact, that among the smaller ruins which stand in 
the open, cither in the valleys or on the mesas, there is one type 
which is by far the most abundant and widely distributed, especially 
north of San Juan River, These ruins are usually fallen (plate xvi, 
3) and are often more or less overgrown with sage-brush or other 
low shrubs (plate xx, 2), so that unless the walls are partly stand- 
ing they form irregular and often inconspicuous stone heaps. They 
are, however, almost invariably composed of three clements —a 
senes of chambers forming the house, an estufa or kiva, and a burial 
mound, Such ruins constitute at least nine-tenths of all these 
smaller isolated structures. 

The house in this type of ruin in its simplest form consists of 
a single row of rooms, each usually five or six feet wide and from 
eight to ten feet long, with a straight wall upon the back, and a 
short, right-angled wing at each end: the whole forming approxi- 
mately one side of a square. This usually opens southward, with 
an estufa occupying the partially enclosed court The ground-plan 
of this type of ruin is shown in the diagrammatic sketch in figure 6, 

This simple form of ruin is so common, and it enters so fre- 
quently into the structure of many of the larger and more complex 
buildings, that I have found it convenient to refer to it as the unit 
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type.” Houses of this type may’ have only three or Seatac 
along the back, with single rooms in the wings, Or there ae 3 
eight or ten rooms at the back with two or three in cach wing. 
Frequently when there are several rooms along 
two or more estufas in the > SoA aon e 
The Aouse in the most typi ese rui aan 
fully constructed. The outer walls are from ten to pales ent 
thick, often laid up with two rows of stones dressed on 2 ou : 
and inner faces, the space between being filled with rubble an 
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the estufa, The roof timbers, if such there were, have wholly dis- 
appeared from these typical ruins. In many cases, though the 
walls are largely fallen, the outlines of the buildings and rooms are 
readily made out, or are developed by throwing off a few of the 
outer fallen stones. In many instances, however, drifting sands 
have largely covered the ruins, or sage-brush and pifions have grown 
upon them, so that these and soil conceal most of the structural 
outlines. 

The estufe is uniformly circular and is situated within or in front 
of the court formed by the wings of the house and which looks 
southward. It is usually sunk below the level of the ground sur- 
face and largely filled with carth and fallen stones from its walla, 
which I have never found rising above the general level when the 
ruins are built upon earth; they are then shallow circular pits, 
deepest at the center, and after rains may for a time contain water. 
Thus itis that they are commonly called reservoirs by the cattle- 
men and the Navahos, When the bullding is upon a level rock 
surface the estufas are built up like the rest of the chambers. But 
whenever the surface permits, even if it be rocky as at the edges of 
canyons, the estufas are apt to be situated in the lower and front 
part of the ruin. I have never excavated one of the estufas, so that 
I know nothing about their depth or internal structure, | 

The Jurtal mounds which are almost invariably associated with 
such ruins are, when the surface permits, uniformly south or south- 
ward of the house, sometimes close by, sometimes a few feet or 
yards away. They are sometimes very large, occupying much 
more ground space than the ruin itself, When not washed out 
they usually, though not always, tise a little above the general 
surface of the ground, are of irregular shape, and are more or less 
abundantly strewn with fragments of broken pottery. The soil on 
and about the burial mounds is commonly somewhat darker than 
the surrounding earth, and briars, sage-brush, and other shrubs are 
apt to flourish upon them, 

My aims in this reconnoissance have not led me to make fre- 
quent excavations in these burial mounds, though in many instances 
the prospect of considerable booty in the way of pottery was excel- 
lent, I have, however, often followed closely upon the track of the 
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professional pot-hunters and had occasion to note the large number 
of burials which may be discovered in a mound attached to a very 
smal] and inconspicuous ruin. Once on the side of a freshly formed 
arroyo on Montezuma Creek, I have seen a complete section of the 
burial mound, the dark earth of which filled a saucer-like artificial 
depression sunk at the middle portion about two feet below the gen- 
cral surface of the valley bottom, It does not fall within the scope 
of this paper to record many interesting facts about the forms of 
burial in these mounds so constantly associated with ruins of this type. 

The pottery found in and upon these mounds may be plain gray 
undecorated, or corrugated, or variously painted, usually with black 
on a white surface. Red ware is occasionally found but is not com- 
mon except in certain limited regions, The bones in these exposed 
burial mounds are sometimes crumbled, sometimes firm and well 
preserved, 

In earlier days the seeker for hidden treasure or for merchant- 
able relics was wont to pull down the walls of the ruins and to delve 
beneath the rooms. But since the significance and constancy of 
the burial mounds have become generally known, the fury of the 
pot-hunter has been largely diverted to them. It is from these 
burial mounds of the open valley and mesa ruins that a large part 
of the pottery is derived which is constantly poured into the bric-a- 
brac and curio market through ranchmen, traders, and professional 
vandals, 


I am not aware that one of these ruins of the "unit type” has 
ever been completely excavated. Considerable interest would at- 
tach to such a work, whicly should include not only the dwelling 
rooms and the estufa but the whole area of the burial mound. 
While small ruins of this type are sometimes isolated, sometimes 
strung along the alluvial bottoms of the valleys, they are frequently 
grouped in villages and then are often placed within a few yards or 
rods of each other. But in the latter case the three components of 
the unit are strictly maintained, each dwelling having its estufa and 
its burial mound. 

Ruins of this “unit type" are to be found over the entire ruin 
area of the San Juan watershed from the upper reaches of the Yel- 
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lowjacket and its tributaries to the southern limits of the Chaco 
drainage, and from the Compafiero Canyon to Marsh Pass, Butit 
is north of the San Juan, from the Mesa Verde to Comb Wash, that 
they are most abundant and form, in fact, the largely preponderant 
type of ruin. In situations favoring the use of boulders, as along 
the San Juan and La Plata, this “unit type” is also prevalent. _ 

I am disposed to attach considerable significance to this type of 
small dwelling, with its uniform association of house, estufa, and 
bunal mound, as the simplest expression of an early and primitive 
phase of the house-building culture. The character of these small 
ruins as types of residence was overlooked in the earlier surveys of 
this district, and the significance of the burial mound was not rec- 
ognized, When receiving special mention the latter was looked 
upon simply as a rubbish heap, strewn with broken pottery. It is, 
in fact, often a rubbish heap as well as a burial mound, 

Variants of this type of ruin are common, Thus, there may be 
a double row of rooms at the back with a single or doubie row m 
the wings, In-such double rows the back row may have two 
stories. Or these structural units with either single or double rows 
of rooms may be placed end to end, often thus forming buildings 
of considerable length. 

Sometimes the wings are prolonged, having several rooms ¢n- 
closing a square or clongated court which contains the estufas. 
This is a noteworthy form at the Yellowjacket Spring ruin, and 
here a low wall was often thrown across the front from wing to 
wing, the estufis being within the court while the burial mound 
was in each instance outside and southward of the building, 

In various ways these “type units” are frequently placed ‘to- 
gether, forming large buildings with irregular passageways here and 
there between them, In such cases it is not infrequently evident 
from different degrees of preservation and from differences in the 
character of the masonry that the buildings were made at successive 

ayo the very unusual forms of isolated open ruins which 
may be considered as variants of this type I may mention a single 
Straight row of rooms without wings, with estufa and burial mound 
south, which is on Montezuma Creek; also the placing of two 
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equal rows of roms in the form of a V, in the southward angle of 
which is the estufa. This occurs on Comb Wash, Ib two instances 
on Montezuma Creek I have seen the estufa completely enclosed by 
a Single row of nooms, 

While this “type unit" is usually evident even in noteworthy 
variants where the ruins are built on a level with abundant space 
around them, this is by no means the case when the buildings stand 
on uneven ground or on a cramped surface, as upon an isolated 
rock or point, or when they are built upon the brinks of canyons 
or, as is frequently the case, around the heads of gulches. But 
even in such situations one usually finds suggestions of the type 
form or may find it fully carried out here and there in a complex 
ruin where a small surface permits it, while the remainder is adapted 
as best may be to the irregularities of the site. 


7, OPEN RUINS ADAPTED TO SPECIAL SITES 

The next best defined type of ruins of this class which stand in 
the open are those which are built around the heads of rock gulches 
or canyons, The shallow water-courses, often inconspicuous upon 
the tops of the larger plateaus, are apt to break suddenly inte rocky 
gulches which join'to form the great inland canyon feeders of the 
San Juan River. 

The ruins which are built around the heads of such small can- 
yons or gulches are especially numerous in the country north of the 
San Juan and between the valley of the Mancos and Montezuma 
Creek in Utah, They are always irregular in form, often composed 
of a series of isolated chambers or groups of these around the brink 
of the canyon, and not infrequently extending down the rocky slopes 
or ledges toward the bottom (plate xx11), The direct line of the 
stream is usually jeft clear. Not infrequently a rude stone dam is 
still to be seen across the shallow fog tt she rocks above the ruins; 
Occasionally there is a shallow cave beneath an overhanging ges | 
at the head of the gulch in which is a spring or a water-pocket, 
several rums of considerable sixe- built around hie toes 
head of a gulch, a rock wall about three or four feet high, often 
forming a zigzag, stands a few feet outside the line of the ruins, 
partially or completely fencing them in. The sketch of the ground- 
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plan of a ruin at the head of East Hawkberry (figure 7), shows the 
grouping of the ruins and the portions of the low. wall at the rear of 
the houses. Burial mounds are often apparently absent in such 
ruins, but isolated burials were made beneath neighboring rocks and 
ledges, Examples of such groups are found at the head of Can- 
nonball Canyon (plate xxi) of East Hawkberry and of Ruin Canyon, 
which are all tributaries of the Yellowjacket. 





Fic, 7.—Grount-plin «fa min adapted to the special site at the (Eas Hawkberry) 
bead of Bridge Canyon, in the Vellowjacket group, 

There are many widely scattered ruins of considerable size 
standing in the open and formed by an irregular mass of chambers 
from one to three stories high, with estufas scattered here and there 
among them, Such ruins usually occupy more or less command- 
ing and often distinctly defensive sites, such as the tops of small 
isolated mesas, or fiat, hich, rocky points commanding the valley bot- 
toms. There are several such ruins in the northern San Juan coun- 
try west of the Mancos Valley which contain from forty to sixty 
rooms and a few which have one hundred to three hundred rooms. 

One engaged in practical studies of the ruins of the Southwest 
is soon led to abandon any notion which he may have derived from 
the earlier and often conjectural data of the books as to their uni- 
versally defensive nature. But, on the other hand, there are ruins 
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here and there whose situation and construction leave no doubt as 
to the defensive motive strictly carried out in many details, so that 
the word fortress, or fortified rock or mesa, may now and then appro- 
priately be used. 


3. TOWERS AND OTHER iSOLATED STRUCTURES 


Towers of various forms and heights occasionally form a part of 
composite ruins of various types (plate XxuIT ; XXTY, 1). The most 
common examples are in the Yellowjacket group of ruins, Isolated 
towers and small single-room: structures, often, commanding wide 
outlooks, are occasionally found throughout the San Juan district, 
but are especially common north of the river (plate xxrv, 2, 3). 

Small single buildings; large and small low-walled stone en- 
closures ; square or oblong box-like structures from one to two feet 
across made of thin stone slabs, often apparently empty or some- 
times containing a little charcoal, are not uncommon both north and 
south of the aver. Here and there are rows and clusters of thick 
slabs of stone set upon end (plate xxty, 4) without other apparent 

One occasionally finds large, shallow, circular pits having the gen- 
eral appearance of estufas, but much larger and usually standing apart, 
sometimes several hundred feet from other ruins. They are 
sixty feet or more in diameter, and while now largely filled were 
evidently stone-walled chambers beneath the surface of the ground. 
Their nature is wholly unknown to me. 


4. LARGE COMMUNAL PUEBLOS 
The largest of the ruins in the San Juan country are in the form 
of great pueblos or communal dwellings formed of a congeries of 
rooms, often several stories high, with either one or more courts which 
usually open southward. These stand in. the open, either in the 
valleys (plate xxv, 1) or on the tops of the mesas (plate xxv1), and re- 
semble in many ways the great inhabit { pueblos like that of Acoma 


if 


and those of the Hopi group. Such are the ruins in the upper 
New Mexico, and the so-called " Aztec Spring Ruin” at the foot of 
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Of similar character, though somewhat smaller, are the ruin near the 
banks of the San Juan River a few miles below Bloomfield in New 
Mexico, and several in Utah lying far apart on the high mesas north 
of the San Juan and west of the Mancos Valley. 

Near some of the large pueblos bunal mounds of considerable 
size have been found. In other instances, however, notably in the 
Chaco group, the situation of the mass of the burials is still unknown. 


OFEN KUINS SHOWING INFERIOR CONSTRUCTION 

One who examines. critically the ruins in various parts of this 
San Juan district can hardly fail to be impressed with the fact that 
in many places there are distinct grades of excellence in the con- 
struction of the buildings as well as marked differences in the type. 
On the one hand there are ruins of buildings constructed with much 
care'and skill. These when small and im open situations usually 
conform more or less closely to the “unit type" or present some 
obvious variant of this; or when they are large or built in situations 
requiring special adaptation to locality, they also display skill in 
construction and painstaking atrention to form, stability, alignment, 
and minor details of the masonry, Near such ruins, when the 
nature of the site permits, the burial mounds are usually present 
and often large, 

On the other hand there are many ruins widely scattered over 
this district, but most numerous in the Vellowjacket and Monte- 
zuma Creek groups, which though often large and now forming 
massive piles of stone, are crude in construction. The grouping of 
rooms is irregular, the alignment of the walls faulty (plate xxv, 2), 
the masonry unstable. The burial mounds are absent or irrecu- 
larly placed, some at least of the burials having been made singly 
under the edges of fallen rocks or at the foot of ledges near the 
ruins. Pottery fragments, which are so common about the old 
sites, are few and irregularly scattered, 

The impression which one gains from these ruins is of hasty 
and careless construction and of relatively brief occupancy, It is 
in this class of structures that one most often finds evidences of 
the defensive motive in situation and construction. Weathered tim- 
bers are often present in such ruins, although they stand in exposed 
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situations, and they are rarely much covered by soil; whereas. tim- 
bers are rarely present in the older types of ruins except when 
these are built in protected places such as caves and ledges, or, as 
in the case of many of the large pueblos, are deeply covered with 
the wreckage of the fallen upper walls and with soil and drifted 
sand. The more roughly built ruins are frequently found in the 
vicinity of the more typical-and apparently older structures, and in 
several such instances it is probable, from the disparity between the 
amount of building stone remaining and the size of the site, that 
stones from the older have been used in the construction of the 
later buildings, 

It is of course not easy to judge of the relative age of such 
ruins from the evidences of weathering, since in many of the val- 
ley ruins exposed to the almost constant action of drifting sand the 
marks of weathering are much more rapidly acquired than ts the 
case upon the high mesas where the sand drift is but slight. 


It. Ruins is Prorecren Srrvarions in Corrs 
a. CLIFF DWELLINGS 

The ruins built in the shallow. recesses weathered out of the 
sand rock in the sides of the canyon walls, as well as those which 
stand upon narrow ledges overhung and in part protected by the 
cliffs above, vary in form, size, and material with the differences in 
site, ‘There are countless intermediate forms between the long, high 
shelves upon whose brinks. shallow stone cabins stand alone or in 
single rows (plate xxvit, 1) to the shale y recesses at the level of 
the valley bottom (plate xxvit, 2) in which time and flood and wind 
drift have dealt less kindly with the old habitations than with those 
upon the higher levels. There is almost endless variation from the 
great caverns of the Mesa Verde (plate xxvii) with their large and 
recess (plate xxix, 1) with foothold for a pair of rooms, 

The belief was developed early in the study of these ruins, and 
has since. been widely entertained, that the builders of houses in 
natural or artificial recesses or caves in the cliffs represented an 
earlier and a different phase of culture from that which inspired the 
buildings, large and small, which stand in the open-and which are 
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necessarily of a somewhat different structural type. But this notion 
is not justified by the accumulating evidence of the essential identity 
of the housebuilders’ culture, variation in type of structure being 
clearly accounted for by differences in local environment and by 
such conditions of change as might readily occur within a very 
limited ethnical period, 

It was obviously important in the choice of a building site in a 
cliff recess that the slope of the bottom should not be so great as To 
render insecure the foundations of the buildings, though in many 
instances this difficulty has been most wien overcome. The 
overhang of the cliff must be such that the water, running in torrents 
as it often does from the bare rock surfaces : above, should fall clear 
of the building site: The roof of the recess must be solid and not, 
as is often the case, weathering off in huge blocks or in shaly flakes: 
The accessibility of the site seems not to have so much concerned 
the builders, for though in most instances there are simple and 
natural modes of access even to those cliff ruins which it appears at 
first impossible to reach, in the last resort they frequently pecked 
into the rock those foot and hand holes up the steepest slopes which 
are still not wholly obliterated and still useful. Finally, it appears 
to have been almost indispensable that the chosen site should have 
a southward or at least a sunny exposure, 

When all thesé factors are considered, I think it is safe to say 
that it will be evident to one who travels widely in the San Juan 
district, searching critically the cliffs and the walls of the canyons 
and gorges, that a large proportion of the natural recesses which 
are accessible and suitable in depth, in the slope of the bottom, in 
the character of the overhanging walls, and in exposure, are nows 
or give evidence of having been at some time, occupied by buildings. 
The form, number, and distribution of the cliff houses, then, in any 
region is strictly dependent on its natural features. 

When, therefore, ina study of the accompanying map one dis- 
covers certain localities in which cliff houses preponderate and others 
in which ruins of other types prevail, justifiable inference does not 
point toward different stages of culture or periods of occupancy or 
stress of circumstance. It simply indicates that in one case the 
weathering of the cliffs has led to the formation of recesses adapted 
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for building sites, while in the others suitable sites have not been. 
formed —ceither because the dip of the strata, the character of the 
rock, the nature and rapidity of erosion, etc., have not favored the 
formation of rock shelters in the clifis; or, because no cliffs exist. 

The size, form, and excellence of the buildings, however, are 
subject to an extreme variation not accounted for by the nature of 
the site, Thus there are many large cave-like recesses with excellent 
exposure, level bottom, wide overhang, and convenient water sup- 
ply, in which the ruins are small and inconspicuous. “There are 
other caverns, however, presenting similar favorable. conditions, m 
which all of the available space has been utilized for building with 
a high degree of ingenuity and skill. 

Thus the largest cliff dwellings of the Mesa Verde (plate xxvuit) 
afford the most striking and picturesque examples of this form of 
communal dwelling, equaled by but few others in the entire coun- 
try. On the other hand, in Grand Guich, on the slopes of the But- 
ler fault, and along the Chin-lee, equally large and apparently 
equally favorable recesses contain but few and simple dwellings 

| have entered upon these general considerations here because it 
is, | think, desirable in a study of the accompanying map to realize 
how. significant an influence the topography and formation of a 
given locality may have upon the character of the dwelling places. 

Buna, Caves 

There are in some parts of the San Juan district numerous cliff 
recessts or shallow caves at the level of the valley bottom which 
apparently have never been building ‘sites but have been used for 
burial, Such caves are most common along the upper tributaries 
of Cottonwood Creek, on Butler Wash, and on the lower Chin-lee 
and its tributaries, Sometimes the number of burialsin these caves 
was very large. In one case (plate xxix, 2) eighty bodies have 
been discovered in a single cave. | | 

4. CAVE DWELLINGS 


The most typical and noteworthy examples of cave dwellings 
or cavate lodges in the southwestern United States are those in the 
soft volcanic formation in the narrow canyons in the eastern slopes 


of the Valles of the great Cochiti Plateau in New Mexico and those 
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in the sandstone ledges along the Rio Verde in Arizona. Thereare, 
however, a few examples-in the San Juan district—a small group 
on the lower Mancos, and another, much weathered, on the San Juan 
itself. a few miles above the mouth of the Mancos (plate xxx, 1). 


WATER SUPPLY 

The general subject of the water supply of the early inhabitants 
of this arid region may perhaps profitably be considered here. It 
should be remembered, first, that the personal requirements in this 
respect of these people, as of their successors in this desert country, 
should not be judged by the standard which a more advanced cul- 
ture and a different climate impose; second, that few and regions 
are actually as devoid of water as they seem to be, and that a long 
and close familiarity with a dry country often reveals fairly abun- 
dant hidden sources of moderate supply. 

It is the failure to take account of these important considerations 
which has so often led to the belief that in the time of these early 
residents the climate must have differed essentially from the present 
with a much more abundant rainfall, But while this isa natural 
first impression it is not sustained by a careful and extended study 
of the region and the ruins. 

If, as has often been the case, one cherishes the notion that the 
defensive motive was dominant in the selection of sites and in the 
construction of buildings, and further, that these dwellings are to 
be regarded as largely fortresses which were in a state of frequent 
and prolonged beleaguerment, the necessity in certain instances of 
more numerous and more abundant water sources might be con- 
ceded. But in the majority of instances the defensive character of 
the sites and buildings does not seem to me to be at all obvious nor 
the evidence of frequent sieges at all clear, | 

In fact, the greater proportion of the larger pueblos (those on 
the Chaco, the San Juan, the Animas, and the Chin-lee), as well as 
many of the langer valley villages (those, for example, on the San 
Juan, La Plata, the Mancos, and the Montezuma), are close beside 
living streams or stream-beds which bear abundant currents just 
beneath the surface, Furthermore, many of the large recesses in 
the walls of canyons and gulches in which the cliff dwellings are 
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built furnish a constant trickle of water from ‘the rock strata in their 
depths —to whose action, indeed, in many instances the weathering 
of the rocks into cave-like recesses has apparently being largely 
due. 

It should also be remembered that, dry as many of the great 
sand bottomed washes and canyons may appear, there is along 
many of them a steady deep flow of ground water which collects 
here and there, where the rock bottom rises, in great underground 
pockets beneath: the stream-beds or valley bottoms and comes out 
at times upon the surface. 

The ancient resident of this district doubtless knew as well as 
his successor, the Navaho, knows, exactly hare very little digging 
in an apparently absolutely dry, sandy stream-bed would furnish 
an abundant and unfailing supply of water. It is illuminating i 
this connection to travel with a Navaho Indian over the desert 
country and see how often a little scraping in the dry sand which 
has blown across the foot of a rock ledge or has gathered in a 
stream-bed along which you may have been riding for miles, cesper- 
ately athirst, will reveal a trickle of water rmning away just beneath 
the surface. Many of the old springs near the ruins, which con- 
stant use would keep open, are now no doubt covered with sand 
drift, The more familiar one becomes with this country the less 
keen is hts meee the occurrence of a little water in ‘what seem 

: | This is a land of vast erosion, many 

sedimentary strata have been washed away over 

great areas pavine ehieixayes of the remaining portions widely ex- 

posed, and one is quite as likely to find a spring far up in the glare 

on the face of a great cliff or upon the top of a towering butte or 
mesa as upon the lower levels. 

Nor need one assume that for an essentially agricultural people, 
as these old inhabitants of the San Juan district were, a more abun- 
dant water supply than now exists was necessary. The crops which 
the modern Indian secures in some hot, sun-baked sag in the long 
slopes which lead down to the dry streatn-beds, and the fruit trees 
which flourish upon the glanng sand-dunes, indicate the presence of 
moisture in many places not too far beneath the parched surfaces to 
be reached by the redeldes of the nisaeee STOR: 
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1 would not convey the impression that the desert regions of 
the San Juan are well watered. One who journcys here even under 
the most experienced guidance has too many memories of long de- 
privation to be casily led into such a belief. But there are in fact 
many more sources of moderate water supply in all the regions con- 
taining many prehistoric ruins than from the general aspect of the 
country would seem possible. | 

On the other hand, that water was not abundant is evident from 
the many instances, to be everywhere seen, in which, by the con- 
struction of small reservoirs and ditches, by the damming of shallow 
sags on exposed rock surfaces, by the utilization of natural and the 
construction of artificial water pockets, the collection of rain-water 
was frequently resorted to. | 

But after all there are many groups of dwellings of considerable 
size and many more isolated ruins which appear to be far from any 
source of water supply, and here the probability of transportation 
and storage in large jars so frequently found in and about ruins 
must be admitted. 

I think, finally, that the impression and the fact of extreme dry- 
ness in many of the valley bottoms which were once populous and 
devoted to agriculture is due to the widespread formation of great 
arroyos which have been developed in the alluvial bottoms in recent 
times, in many instances since the advent of the white man with 
his tierds of cattle and sheep, The close cropping and the tramp- 
ling of the grass and the formation of deep hoof-cut trails along the 
sloping valley bottoms have wrought a great change in a large pro- 
portion of the valleys of the Southwest. The water from heavy 
showers and melting snows soon deepens and widens a cattle trail 
or starts an independent channel in the light alluvium which has 
lost its protective covering of grass and grass roots. Very soon a 
great winding channel] has been cut in the soil, which deepens and 
widens with every flood, so that today in countless instances along 
the erstwhile level grass-clad bottoms, over whose surfaces large 
volumes of storm-water once ran off harmlessly, are those ragged 
chasms called arroyos, which often reach to the rock bottom of the 
valley and from whose sides hugh masses of earth crack and fall to 
be swept along and away by the next flood. Thus an arable 
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valley which was formerly irrigated by its rains anc floods has now 
become a ragged chasm with a fringe of crumbling and rapidly dis- 
appearing soil along its sides. 

There is, indeed, evidence of the formation of great arroyos and 
devastation by flood which antedate the coming of the white man 
and of that veritable blight upon the agricultural interests of the 
Southwest-—the sheep-herder with his flocks. But the appalling 
devastation in many valleys by the rapidly forming arroyos to which 
I refer is of recent date. 

This brief consideration of recently formed arroyos thus seems: 
to me pertinent in an estimate of the water supply of the prehistoric 
people, because the regular melting of the snow in many regions, 
or a single early seasonal rainfall which would formerly have abun- 
dantly sufficed for the deep irtigation of favorable valleys for the 
entire season, now rushes off through the arroyo, working such 
havoc as may be, and leaving such portions of the alluvium as are 
still spared largely unwet of subject to direct and. speedy seepage 
into the new open. drainage channel. 


FICTOGRAPHS 

The pictographs of the San Juan district are either painted on 
the rocks, usually in white or red, or they are pecked or scratched 
upon the surfaces, The largest single group is on the cliffs facing 
the San Juan River at the foot of Butler Wash (plate xxx1). “There 
are many painted as well as carven glyphs m Grand Gulch (plates 
SXxI0, XXXIV), Others are widely distributed usually in the immiceli- 
ate vicinity of ruins or ruin groups, or on the walls of recesses of 
caves in which the buildings are constructed, less frequently upon 
the walls of the buildings themselves. Some of the pictographs 
will be mentioned with photographic reproduction in connection 
with the ruins of special regions, but my study of them has not 
ficiently extens further general observa- 
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between the regions north and south of the San Juan, both in the 
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topography of the country and, corresponding to this, in the num- 
ber and character of the ruins, as seen upon the larger map (plate xv1). 

The northern tributaries to the San Juan rise largely in lofty 
uplands or in high mountains. Many of them run for a consider- 
able part of their course through valleys, gorges, or canyons, in 
whose walls various forms of such caves, recesses, and sheltered: 
benches have been formed as may be adapted with more or less 
skill and labor to the construction of houses. Many of these val- 
leys have wide or narrow alluvial bottoms which, though appa- 
rently dry, are yet in places sufficiently moistened by underground 
currents and lateral seepage for such primitive agriculture as-suf- 
ficed for the simple needs of a considerable population. 

A large part of the drainage area south of the San Juan is of 
an entirely different character, save for a limited region bordering 
the low mountain range which crosses the: country from north to 
south, The three great tributaries to the San Juan from the south | 
—the Largo, the Chaco, and the Chin-lee —rise along the crests 
of high, arid mesas and depend for their water largely on the melt- 
ing snows or the seasonal showers, during which there is often. 
a sudden large rainfall. It is a region of high, bare mesas and 
broad, rugged, basin-like valleys through which wind the mostly dry 
stream-beds. Thus it is that the southern San Juan district pre- 
sents in relatively few places the conditions which were adapted to 
the requirements of the agricultaral, house-building abongines. 

It is noteworthy, however, that in the high mountain country to 
the northeast where rise the San Juan and its perennial tributaries, 
as well as in the lower slopes of these mountains, although beset 
with many fertile valleys, there are very few ruins, East of the 
Animas valley ruins are almosi wholly absent. 









Rurks oO» San. Juan River 
The ruins in the San Juan Valley are, for the greater part, small 
and scattered irregularly upon the great gravel benches which, in 
many places, stretch for miles along the valley a few feet above the 
fiver bottom. They are mostly boulder ruins, frequently sand-cov- 
ered, whose ground-plan is not easily made out today, Oceasion- 
ally, however, where the sandstone ledges approach the river, 
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dressed stone has been used in building: A few. ruins, also of 
dressed stone, are situated on the alluvial bottom below the level of 
the gravel benches. 

With the exception of two small sites.on a high mesa top at its 
junction with Pine River, I have found no ruins on the San Juan 
above Bloomfield. Just below this village are the first of the small 
boulder sites which, as indicated on the map, are situated along the 
river, mostly on the north side, as Jar down as the mouth of Comb 
Wash. 

It is not necessary for the purposes of this paper to enter upon 
details regarding the numerous small ruins scattered irregularly 
along the San Juan Valley (see the map, plate xvi). Although 
small, most of those whose outlines can be made out seem to be of 
the “unittype.”” The burial mounds, though in many places much 
washed, are typically placed and are often strewn with broken pot- 
tery. Many of the mounds, espe cially between the mouth of the 
McEimo and Bluff City, have been dug and considerable pottery 
has. been found. 

There are, however, as one descends the river, several note- 
worthy objects. | 

The only large ruin in the entire San Juan Valley stands upon a 
low bench at the edge of the alluvial bottom a few miles below 
Bloomfield, This is called locally “Solomon's Ruin” after the 
name of the owner of the land on which it is situated.’ ‘Tt is built 
largely of dressed stone, the walls in some places resting upon a 
foundation of small boulders, It was several stories in height, and 
contained many rooms, but is now so largely fallen and covered 
with sand and earth that the plan can be only partially made out. 
the communal pueblo type like the ruin at Aztec on the Animas 
and the great pueblos of the Chaco, 
search for pottery, and water from an irrigating ditch has been turned 

\Phis ruin ae well av others along the San Jun, by mentioned by Newberry In bis 
report of the Exploring Expedition from Santa Fé to the junction of the Grund and Green 

‘of the expedition, which was in command of Captain Macomb, 
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into the ruin, undermining it in several places, Thus the existence 
of several rooms has been revealed whose walls beneath the cover- 
ing of fallen stones and soil appear from without to be largely in- 
tact, the well preserved timbers above them being still in place. In 
spite of the vandalism which has had its way with this ruin, there 
appears to be still promise of interesting results should a proper in- 
vestigation of what remains be speedily undertaken, 

About ten miles above the mouth of Mancos River, on the north 
side of the San Juan, is a small group of cavate dwellings formed in a 
stratum of Cretaceous shale exposed here in a low bluff close beside 
the river bottom (plate xxx, 1). On the top of the bluff, above the 
now shallow and much weathered remnants of the caves, are ruins: 
of isolated buildings of considerable size. “This interesting group of 
ruins was examined in 1875 by Holmes, who later described and 
illustrated it.' A few similar but smaller cavate lodges on the 
lower Mancos are described by Holmes? and have also been visited 
by the writer, 

While these cavate dwellings of the San: Juan and the lower 
Mancos are in fact partly dug out of the soft rock and are thus in a 
measure typical of this class of dwelling, they are not especially dif- 
ferent in character from the other small cliff houses in this region save 
that the front of the shallow and in part at least artificial cave, where 
the front is not weathered or washed away, is walled up. The 
typical cavate dwellings, on the other hand, of the Verde and the 
Cochiti region are almost wholly dug out of the soft rock, the wall 
in front being largely formed of the natural rock while the cave was 
often connected with an outside building in front. This difference ; 
is not emphasized here because it is of fundamental importance, 
since both phases of dwellings are adaptations to the immediate 
surroundings of these people. It is, in fact, highly interesting to 
note how these early folk have utilized these very small and quite 
local outcrops of soft shale (plate xxx, 2) in favorable situations to 
secure, with slight expenditure of labor, small dwellings of a 
peculiar constructional type. 

But these examples of this form of dwelling are so small or so 
largely weathered away that one who should be tempted to make the 


'Tenté Annual Report of the ( Mavden) OS Geological Surtty, 1878, p. 758. 
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long journey to the San Juan and lower Mancos for the sake of a 
study of cavate lodges would risk disappointment, especially in view 
of the more extensive, varied, and typical groups in the Verde 
valley which may be reached from Flagstaff or from Prescott, 
Arizona, or those in the valley of the Rio Grande upon the eastern 
slope of the Valles now readily accessible from Espafiola in Ne 
Mexico. 

For several miles down the San Juan below the mouth of the 
Mancos only the small valley sites are to be found, Just below the 
mouth of Montezuma Creek, on the north side of the nver, ts a group 
of structures of unusual form described by Jackson,’ On the south 
side of the river, a short distance above Bluff City, is a lange cave 
containing a group of small houses. This was called Echo Cave by 
Jackson and was also described and figured by him.’ 

At the mouth of Butler Wash, which enters the San Juan through 
a narrow gorge, is a line of sheer, smooth-faced, sandstone cliffs 
along whose base considerable rock talus has gathered. At the top 
of this talus for several hundred yards on either side of the mouth 
of the Butler the faces of the cliffs are rich in ancient graven picto- 
graphs, Some of these are cut deep in the rock ; some are shallow. 
In places they are very closely crowded ; in others they are super- 
imposed. The figures are of many forms (plate xxxt), Some fepre- 
senting men, mountain-sheep, birds, trees, and serpents, together 
with a host of the conventional figures found in many parts of this 
watershed, such as rain-clouds, geometrical forms, etc. These 
petroglyphs it seems to me wiser to record in the accompanying 
photographic reproductions than in verbal descriptions, The faces 
of the cliffs are in places weathering very fast and it is important 
that squeezes or more detailed photographs should be made than 
was possible in my hurried reconnoissance.® There are a few smal] 
ruins in the valley bottom near these pictured rocks. 

\Tenth Annwal Report of the (Hayden) U.S Geological Survey, V878, p. 416. 

F Loc, cit, pr 408. 
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Just below the mouth of Comb Wash, where are a few small 
ruins, the lower canyon of the San Juan begins, and from here to 
its junction with the Colorado, though this stretch I have not trav- 
ersed, I have not been able to learn of any ruins, nor is the char- 
acter of the country such as would make their existence probable. 

RUINS OF THE NORTHERN TRIBUTARIES OF THE SAN JUAN 

The entire region drained by the Piedra and Pine rivers appears 
to be devoid of ruins, 

RUINS ON THE ANIMAS 

The first of the northern San Juan tributaries along which ruins 
are found is the Animas, a river of considerable size heading in the 
high mountains of the Needle and San Miguel ranges. ‘There are 
many stretches of arable bottom land here and there along the 
stream, especially in its lower reaches, A few miles above the mouth 
of the river, near the modern hamlet of Buena Vista, isa little clus- 
ter of smal! ruins in the valley bottom, 

Farther up, near the village of Aztec, on a low gravel bench west 
of the river, lies the group of large pueblos called the “Aztec Ruin.” 
The largest and best preserved of these was over three hundred and 
fifty feet long at the back and several stories in height with a court 
facing eastward. Near by are several large stone and earth heaps, 
indicating older sites. A large mound near the edge of the low 
bench bordering the valley bottom gives superficial evidence of 
many burials, It is said that in early days this rnin was used as a 
stone quarry by neighboring settlers, It is now on private prop- 
erty, and the owner, Mr Kountz, wisely appreciative of the im- 
portance of systematic study of these relics of the elder folk, has 
guarded them from the onslaught of the vandals, so that here one 
of the most promising of the great old pueblos lies waiting for 
the trained and authorized explorer, A small opening has been 
made in one corner of the ruin, through which several rooms may 
be entered in succession, These are practically intact, with the 
ceiling timbers in place and well preserved. The exact size and 
form of this ruin are not evident in its present condition.’ Within 


It was sisited by Newberry in 1859, and ix briefly described in his report of the 
Expedition ta the function of the Grima ane Gree Rivers, published in. 1876, p- So 
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sight of this ruin, in the valley bottom, several small sites may be 
located, | 

Above this large group of ruins only a few small scattered 
sites are to be found in the valley of the Animas. Three or four are 
near the town of Durango, 


RUINS IN LA PLATA VALLEY 

In the valley of the La Plata, a small stream nsing in the moun- 
tains of the same name and entering the San Juan a few miles be- 
low the mouth of the Animas, there are many small mostly 
boulder sites, These are widely scattered in the lower reaches. of 
the valley, where arable bottom lands exist, and are most abundant 
near and below the present village of La Plata, about twenty 
miles above the mouth of the river. They are mostly on the west 
side of the stream, near the present Durango-Farmington road. 

The boulders are asa rule small, and a considerable amount of 
adobe mortar was evidently used in the masonry, Many of these 
houses are now represented ‘by low, scattered heaps of stones, but 
the “unit type" is often evident A large number of the burial 
mounds. of these ruinsin La Plata Valley have been dug into by 
local pot-hunters, 

There is one larger ruin on a low bench on the east side of the 
stream, opposite La Plata village, which is described and figured by 
Holmes.' There are a few small boulder sites scattered along the 
valley bottom up-as far as Dale's—the ranch of an early settler 
in this valley, a short distance below the New Mexico Tine, which 
has become a well known stopping place for travelers in this region, 

On a point of the gravel bench overlooking the La Plata. from 
the west, a short distance Helow Dale's, and scattered along the 
same bench for two or three miles northeast of Dale's, are small 
boulder sites. Three little cliff houses are to be found pear the 
mouth of a amall canyon opening into La Pinta Valley a short dis- 
tance west of Dale's. 


A somewhat detailed description, with « plan of the larger buibdling, may be found in 
Morgan's "Houses and House-Life of the American Aborigines,"’ Coutributioes to 
Norit American Ethnealogy, vol, 1¥, 1851, po 172 

| Tenth danwal Keport of the (Hapten) U.S. Geelogical Servey, 0878, jp 357, 
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I have found no noteworthy ruins on La Plata River above this 
point, 

RUINS ON THE MANCOS AND THE MESA VERDE 

The next tributary to the San Juan from the north is the Man- 
cos, This small stream rises in the western and southern slopes of 
La Plata Mountains and is the last, reckoning westward, of the 
San Juan tributaries which carries visible water throughout the year. 
The Mancos River runs for a few miles at the foot of the mountains 
through a small open valley in which lies the present village of 
Mancos; then for several miles it holds its way at the bottom of a 
narrow canyon dividing a lofty isolated plateau called Mesa Verde. 
On emerging from the canyon the Mancos turns westward down @ 
great rugged open slope to join the San Juan. 

4 few boulder sites are scattered along the upper Mancos 
Valley near and below the village. These are for the greater part. 
upon the gravel benches bordering the arable bottom, and the 
burial mounds have been much disturbed. | 

Several ruins along the Mancos Canyon and in the valley below 
were discovered by Jackson! and pictured by Holmes? But it was 
not until later that Richard and Alfred Wetherill discovered in the 
walls of the side canyons of the Mancos, deep in the recesses of the 
western portion of the Mesa Verde, those great cave ruins which in 
size, complexity, and structural excellence are the most wonderful 
and imposing of the cave dwellings in the whole Southwest (see 
plate xxvutt), 

While the ruins are most abundant on the summits and in the 
canyons of the westem segment of the Mesa Verde, there are. 
several excellent cliff houses in the walls of the canyons entering 
the Mancos from the east, 

The ruins of the Mesa Verde, together with the numerous small 
sites which are scattered along the banks of Mancos River below 
the canyon, are described in the superb work of Nordenskiold? and 
need not be considered here. The accompanying map (plate xvt) 


' Report of the (Hayden) Geological Servey for 1874, published 1576, p. 769. 
* dinth Annual Report of the { Hayden) Geolagical Sursey, (875-76, published 1878, 
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shows the position of only the larger of the cliff houses and a part 
of the open ruins of the Mesa Verde, but the number and grouping 
of the smaller sites along the river are indicated. 


RUINS IM MONTEZUMA VALLEY 

A few miles west of the sharp western crest of the Mesa Verde 
rises the volcanic peak of the Sierra El Late, locally known as Ute 
Mountain ; between isa broad valley of erosion, called Montezuma 
Valley, draining in part southward into the San Juan, in part west- 
ward into the McEimo. 

Low upon the eastern slope of the main peak of Ute Mountain 
lies the large ruin described and sketched by Holmes’ and called 
Aztec Spring Ruin, This pueblo, the main part of which is some- 
what more than four hundred feet square, can be justly compared 
with the ruin at Aztec on the Animas and with the great ruins of the 
Chaco. It is now much fallen. There is a trickle of water in one 
of the interior courts of the ruin, and water is usually abundant up 
the higher slopes of the mow tain near by. There has been desul- 
tory digging in and about the ruin, but it is essentially intact and is 
situated on private land. 

There area few small scattered sites, as indicated on the map, 
in the valley between Mesa Verde and the southern spur of Ute 
Mountain; a few far down on the southern and western slopes of 
the latter and a few high up among the pions on its northeastern 
shoulder. 





RUINS OF THE MC RLMO GROUP 

The next great drainage area west of the Mancos is the Mc- 
Elmo, which heads against the long slope dividing the waters of 
the Dolores from those of the San Juan. The turns west- 
ward through a narrow valley — McElmo Canyon — having the 
voleanic Ute Peak on the south and the high escarpment of a lofty 
mesa on the north, The country falis away as the river runs west- 
ward, and after receiving from the north a preat branch, now calied 
the ‘Vellowjacket, the McElmo turns southwesterly through a 
below the mouth of the Mancos, The broad valley of the Mec- 

i Loc. cits, p 39 
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Elmo, before it passes into the canyon at the northern foot of Ute 
mountain, contains a considerable number of scattered ruins. 

There is a group of considerable size at the top of the Dolores 
divide near the great bend in the Dolores River, and some small 
scattered ruins on the pifion-clad McElmo slope southward. 
The group of ruins at the bend of the Dolores has been mentioned 
by several of the early explorers of this region, as it lay on the 
line of the old Spanish Trail. 

The largest of the McElmo ruins form a group located on the 
Wolley Ranch in the upper part of the valley where it slopes 
against the Dolores divide. The main building standing in the 
open valley bottom is about one hundred and thirty-five feet long 
and was probably two or three stories high at the back. It faces 
a court and mound southward. The masonry is of superior grade. 
The ground-plan is not evident since the walls are much fallenand 
covered with soil and brush, One corner of the ruin has been 
washed out, revealing well preserved floor timbers, There is ap- 
parently a row of lower rooms. underneath the débris; which may 
be inact, There has been considerable digging about the ruin, but 
it still offers a promising field for systematic work. 

Another large ruin, called Burkhardt’s Ruin, is at the head of 
McElmo Canyon. This lies about the head of a small rocky gulch, 
is also composite, and together with other ruins in this vicinity has 
been described by Holmes! and by Morgan. 

Aside from these larger structures there are many small ruins, 
mostly of the “ unit type," scattered along the western base of Mesa 
Verde, upon the gullies which descend from the mesa to the Mc- 
Elmo, as well as a series of scattered ruins near the present town 
of Cortez. Near a small group of the ruins at the foot of the 
mesa 18 a reservoir formed by a high artificial earth dam built across 
a shallow wash. 

A large proportion of all the burial mounds belonging to the 
ruins in the upper McElmo Valley have been despoiled, some com- 
pletely, some partially; but nearly all with the usual aims of the 
curious or commercial pot-hunter, 

I Loe. cit, p. 398. 

* Loc. cit, p. 189. 
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As will be seen by the map, a series of ruins ate scattered along 
the bank of the McElmo from the head of the canyon to the 
entrance of the Yellowjacket. These ruins are for the greater part 
of the small "unit type’’ Their burial mounds have been “much 
disturbed. There are a few small! cliff houses scattered along the 
valley. In the valley bottom stands the great detached “ Battle 
Rock’’ about which the tradition of a great battle between the 
aborigines and the Utes has gathered. Near by is an isolated rock 
around which numerous small houses have been built, These are 
now much thrown down. 

Coming into the McElmo from the high mesa north is a series 
of short rugged canyons, Several of these, notably Sand Canyon 
and Reck Canyon, contain umerous small, well-built cliff houses 
(plate xxxts, 1,2). Onthe west side of Sand Canyon the foundations 
of a house have been laid in a small cave and some loose stones are 
lying at the back of the cave; but the building has. remained un- 
finished, There are a few painted figures upon the walls in these 
canyons. There are two fairly well preserved towers on a rocky 
bench to the east of the mouth of Sand Canyon, one of which is 
shown in plate XXI¥, 2. 

At the heads of two of these side canyons of the McEimo 
are large ruins built upon the edge of the cliffs and partially down 
the slopes, These ruins stand virtually upon the top of the great 
mesa bordering the McEImo to the north. One is known as the 
Goodman Point or Goodman Lake Ruin; the other is, so far as] 
know, without special name. 

Goodntan Point Rain —Goodman Point is the highest part of 
the great mesa which rises from the north toward Ute Mountain, 
breaking down abruptly into the canyon of the McElmo close 
aainst the northern slope of the peal. It is into the face of this 
tilted mesa that the series of short canyons above mentioned have 
cut their channels. 

The Goodman ruins are situated about the head of one of these 
canyons, Itis here a shallow rock wash or gulch with gradually 
sloping sides, The main ruin is built around the head of the wash 
Fora rendenng of this tradition and a brief account of a reconnoiwmance of thls ral- 
ley int 1874, by Jackson, sce Auport af the (Hapdim) Geological Survey, 1876, p. 309: 
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in two parts, separated by the rock sag through which the drainage 
from above enters the gulch, There are two compact clusters of 
rooms facing each other across the narrow wash. One of these is 
over one hundred, the other more than three hundred feet long, and 
each consists of from four to six rows of rooms from twelve to fif- 
teen feet square. [could not determine the number of stories in 
this ruin, though it is largely uncovered. The walls are now much 
fallen. It must, however, have formed a most imposing group of 
buildings, 

Back of the main group of rooms and lying upon the slope on 
one side is another almost equally large building, apparently of 
another period of construction, witha burial mound between them. 
Several small isolated buildings stand about the main structure. 
Near by is a round enclosure with low walls, about sixty feet in 
diameter, having four small stone heaps set within and near the wall 
in such positions as to form the corners of a square. Such a struc- 
ture I have not seen elsewhere. This ruin has not been much dis- 
turbed. The masonry, so far as it is exposed, does not to be 
of high grade. 

About half a mile up the wash from the ruin lies the ancient 
artificial reservoir, not infrequently still containing water, which is 
called Goodman lake. 

Cnnamed Ruinon the Mesa West of Goodman Lake.-— At the 
southern edge of the great mesa, a few miles west of Goodman 
Point and at the head of one of the short canyons leading down to 
the McElmo,' is a ruin of considerable size. Here, as in. the 
Goodman Ruin, there are two large blocks of rooms separated 
bya wash. These blocks are. several rooms deep and may have 
risen two or three stories. Behind one of the groups, distant about 
four feet, is a wall somewhat fallen but apparently originally three 
or four feet high. Two small cliff houses are placed beneath the 
overhanging ledge upon which one of the great houses stands. 

- dimensions of this ruin I failed to obtain, but it is considerably 
smaller than the Goodman Ruin. 

‘Tam-not certain upon which of these canyous this ruin is situated, since T have 


mot descended a1 this point, tut it is, 1 think, one lying between Trail and Mitchell 
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I have visited several small isolated ruins on the high mesa top 
between Goodman Lake Ruin and that lastdescribed, and there may 
be others since I have not yet fully explored this high, very rough, 
pifion-clad upland which lies between the McElmo and the Yellow- 
jacket. 

There is a large, much fallen ruin on a rocky slope at the 
junction of the McElmo and Yellowjacket. Several estufas are 
visible and there were many rooms, but the walls are much fallen. 
There is an opening among the rooms which leads into a narrow, 
sloping passage running down. beneath the ruins toward the bed of 
the stream, This I have not explored, It is a curious and excep- 
tional feature. 

I have no record of ruins on the McElmo below the mouth of 
the Vellowjacket. A few small ruins have been reported to me 
along the district drained by the East McElmo, These I have not 
The McEImo is now for the larger part of the year a dry stream, 
the only water running in summer being that which is taken from 
the Dolores through a tunnel for irrigation purposes. 


THE YELLOWJACKET GROUF OF RUINS 

The Yellowjacket, which is the main tributary to the McEImo 
from. the north, rises on the southwestern slopes of the Dolores 
divide, receives several tributaries from the north draining the high 
rough country which lies between the bend of the Dolores and the 
tributaries to Montezuma Creek, and enters the McElmo as the 
latter turns southwestward toward the San Juan. Neither the 
Yellowjacket mor its tibi aries carry surface water execpt im the 
spring and fora short time-after rains, but the open bottoms are in 
places arable. | 

The Yellowjacket is the stream. called on Jackson’s map" the 
Hovenweep ; but the name Yellowjacket ts now universally applied 
to it by the residents of this district, while one of the northern tribu- 
taries tothe Yellowjacket is now called Hovenweep. I have used 

(Map showing the location of ancient rains in southern Colorado and Utah and 
northern New Mexico end Arizona accompanying the report of his reconnolieatice in 
1874, 1875, aml e877. Tint aeenal Nepert af the (Hapden) U.S. (reetiggioal ervey. 
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this revised nomenclature because it has already found currency on 
such of the local maps as have been made for surveying arid other 

The more important ruins, few in number and all small, in the 
lower portion of Yellowjacket canyon have been described by Jack- 
son and need not be further mentioned here, Several small ruins 
are scattered along the valley bottom from the mouth of the Sand- 
stone to three or four miles above the mouth of the Dawson, 
Throughout this region the canyon has a level and in places arable 
bottom, the walls rising from fifty to several hundred feet. 

High on the northem bluff of the Yellowjacket, nearly oppo- 
site the mouth of the Dawson, stands a considerable group of ruins 
built partly on the edge of the bluff, partly down the upper portion 
of the higher slopes, with a series of tower-like structures (plate xv1tt, 
2), reaching down into the valley, This is one of the larger of the 
ruins which stand wpon the mesa top overlooking the intervening 
country to the summit of Ute Mountain. There are two long 
buildings, each two to three rooms deep, separated by a shallow 
wash coming from the mesa top behind, One of the buildings is 
more than three hundred feet, the other nearly two hundred feet 
long. There are several estufas among the rooms along the slope. 
In a number of the rooms and buildings of the group, timbers 
are still to be seen, fallen in upon the ruins. A few feet behind 
both of the ruins, on either side of the wash, is a fairly well pre- 
served wall built in zigzass, the arms of the sipzags being of un- 
equal length—from six to twenty fect long. In the slight depres- 
sion in the mesa top behind the wall is an artificial reservoir, about 
ninety feet across, formed by a low dam of earth. | 

Atthe head of Yellowjacket Canyon where its walls are only a 
few feet in height; on a narrow tongue between two branches and 
near a spring, are the so-called Vellowjacket Spring ruins. They 
are on the line of the old Spanish Trail and are frequently mentioned 
by the early explorers in this region who called them by the Indian 
name Surowaro, which according to Newberry’ signifies “desolation.” 

The main ruin consists of a series of five clusters of irregularly 
disposed houses, in part closely crowded together and conforming: 

' Loc ct, p. BR. | 
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in most instances to the “anit type" or to variants of this. Though 
close together, each house has its own estufa and burial mound 
lying southward. The lateral wings of many of the houses are 
long, sometimes enclosing a court containing several estufas, 
Several of the houses are modified by the introduction of a 
round tower, In somea low wall unites the prolonged lateral wings 
enclosing the small court of the estufas. Most of the walls are 
largely fallen. I estimate that this village contains in all its vanous 
buildings not fewer than three hundred rooms. There are several 


buildings of irregular shape, one of considerable size, at the edge of 
the canyon above the main group. 


The burial mounds of this village are large and conspicuous, A 
thin stone slab was laid over many of the bodies or the latter were 
enclosed in a loosely laid stone cyst before being covered in their 
graves, 

Few of the mounds have escaped the hands of the des | 
Cattlemen, ranchmen, rural picnickers, and professional collectors 
have turned the ground well over and have taken out much pottery, 
breaking more and strewing the ground with many crumbling bones. 

While the scientific value of these ruins has been thus seriously 
impaired, they still remain of much interest on account of the modi- 
fication in form which the primitive building fashion here shows, 
due, as it seems to me, to the limited surface on which the large 
number of houses of the “unit type’ were crowded. 





RUINS ON THE TRINUTARIES OF THE YELLOWJACKET 
There are several short canyons draining the high country be- 
tween the McElmo and the Yellowjacket, most of them heading 
abruptly in cliffs of varying height, In some of these, as well as 
in the tongue-like mesas between them, are ruins, some of the 
* unit type,"’ some towers, some irregular clusters of houses on the 
edges of the cliffs, and afew small cliff houses. Only a part of 
these side canyons to the Yellowjacket from the south are named, 
The ruins at the head of the first above its mouth, called Cannon- 
ball Canyon, are the best known and most noteworthy (plate xx11). 
They are of the type especially characteristic of this. region, being 
irreguiar clusters of rooms, often associated with towers, built 
around the heads of shallow gulches. 
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The longer tributaries to the Yellowjacket rising in the country 
to the north, are named, commencing at the lowest, Ruin, Badge, 
Hovenweep, Nigger, Sandstone, and Arch Rock canyons. Most 
of them start in broad drainage basins, with moderate fall. running 
thus for several miles down the long slopes of the Dolores divide. 
Then they break suddenly at the abrupt head of a rocky gorge, 
which in some cases continues thus for several miles, in othe 3 open 
out here and there into arable intervales from half a mile to a mile 
wide. Most of these tributaries are rough walled and narrow 
canyons for a few miles above the junction with the Yellowjacket, 
and in these portions there are few ruins, Such as exist are small 
and inconspicuous, consisting of sincle rooms and small clusters. — 

The first three of the northern tributaries to the Yellowjacket, 
Ruin, Bridge, and Hovenweep canyons contain the most interesting 
and noteworthy ruins; those in the upper valley of the Nigger and 
Sandstone, and those along the edges of Arch Canyon being: small 
valley ruins of the “ unit type," or small rooms and towers perched 
upon the edges of the narrow canyon cliffs. 

On the two terminal branches of Ruin Canyon are noteworthy 
groups of ruins consisting of towers and larger and smaller build- 
ings, some skilfully built upon isolated rocks (plate xx1t2). 

The lower cight miles of Bridge Canyon contain no noteworthy 
ruins, but there are clusters of well-preserved buildings on both 
forks where the canyon boxes, Here are several well-preserved 
towers and rooms and clusters of rooms close upon the edge of the 
cliff, This region is locally known as the Hawkberry, A spring 
trickles out in a shallow cave in the canyon bottom near the ruins. 

There is a long line of ruins of the “ unit type!" on the height 
of the great mesa which extends northward between the headwaters 
of Bridge Canyon and those of the Hovenweep. These are situated 
from a few rods to over amile apart. No water supply is evident 
on the top of the mesa, but the small side canyons which may con= 
tain water are not far away. 

The Hovenweep runs for the last twelve miles of its course in a 
low-walled canyon in which are few ruins, but above this: point it 
opens out into a level valley with several small accessi ssible springs. 
in this valley along the cliffs (plate xx1v, 3), upon the high mesas On 
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either side, and upon its short tributaries are several smal! ruins and 
a few large clusters, There are several towers here. One of these 
(plate xxiv, 1), with a group of fallen walls about its base, stands in 
the valley bottom and forms a conspicuous feature in the meadow 
landscape, about three or four miles above the upper end of the 
canyon. There isa small ruin on the crest of the ledge east of this 
tower, 

Less than a mile below this tower a small gulch enters the 
Hovenweep from the west. A short distance up this side gulch is 
a smal] spring and near bya group of ruins ona projecting point at 
the forks of the valley. The ruins are in two groups, each of which 
must have contained at least fifty rooms, ‘The walls are much 
fallen, but in places stand so high as to justify the belief that the 
buildings must have been two or three stories in height at the back. 
No burial mound could be discovered, There are two ruins among 
the pifions on the mesa top west of this group, one of which is about 
one hundred and seventy-five feet long with a large undisturbed 
burial mound, The other ruin near by is small. 

Far up the Hovenweep are two considerable ruins facing each 
other across the valley, The rain on’ the west side is a rambling 
mass of rooms built upon a projecting rock crest high above the 
bottom and extending partly down the slope. The ruin on the cast 
side of the valley is built mostly upon a low, narrow, projecting 
tongue of rock, The grouping of the rooms appears to be wholly 
irregular, The main group consists of some twenty rooms averag~ 
ing ten feet square, while a considerable area on the southern slope is 
covered with fallen walls. A low wall runs across the base of this 
rock tongue, barring access to the ruin from the back. No burial 
mound was discovered in the vicinity, 

Just above this ruin is a well-defined artificial ditch, evidently 
designed to conduct water from the next draw above around the in- 
tervening spur to the vicinity of the ruim On the hillside across 
which this conduit mins are constructed a series of reversing zig- 
zags which were apparently designed to turn the water abruptly 
back at short intervals so as to lead it by gradual stages down the 
slope to the point of delivery, 

The burial mounds in many of the widely scattered ruins of the 
Yellowjacket group have been partially dug out in search for pottery. 
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RUINS IN PINON CLEARINGS 

It is especially upon these great pifion-covered uplands of the 
Yellowjacket and Montezuma Creek region that one encounters a 
feature in the environment of these ancient dwelling places which is 
interesting and may be of significance in the determination of their 
period of occupancy, I refer to the situation of many of the ruins 
in larger and smaller sharply outlined clearings in the pion 
timber, 

These clearings (plate xxx, 3) are now mostly overgrown with 
sage-brush and other low shrubs which cover the bunal mounds, 
usually leaving free only the ruins themselves and the shallow pits. 
of the estufas, The clearings vary in size, but in peneral corre- 
spond to the size of the ruin, Thus a ruin of the “ unit type” with 
one or two estufas and from four to eight rooms on the back is 
usually surrounded by a clearing from fifty to one hundred yards 
across, While larger clusters of ruins have proportionately ‘larger 
spaces about them. 

This condition seems to me to be of significance in its bearing 
upon the probable age of these ruins. Two possibilities are evi- 
dent in this connection, The clearings may have been made in 
the pifion forest to make room for the buildings and the neces- 
sary space about them. Or, on the other hand, the pition growth 
may have taken place since the construction of the buildings, spar- 
ing their immediate surroundings because the solid trampling of the 
ground about them has rendered ‘a limited area unfitted for the 
growth of pifion seedlings. I have observed this condition only in 
the ruins of the older and simpler type which, as judged by large 
burial mounds, have been long occupied. 

How solidly trodden the earth may become about old habita- 
tions of similar people is well known to those who are familiar with 
the Southwest and its present aboriginal residents, Furthermore, 
this fsa region in which the soil in many places is still forming: over 
the bare rock surfaces, so that many of the pifion uplands are 
doubtless now for the first time timber clad. 

Rarely in these clearings, though occasionally elsewhere, pifions: 


of considerable size have grown close about and even in and upon. 
the ruins of the older type. 
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I have not been able to form a definite opinion as to the signih- 
cance of these open sage-brush clearings in the pifions, which invan- 
ably contain ruins, They occur in densely clad pion regions 
where, save for these and some of the natural sage-clad meadows in 
the ground sags of the upper water-courses; the pinion timber 
stretches uninterruptedly for nuiles. 


RUINS OF THE MONTEZUMA CREEK GROUP 

Montezuma Creek drains the great barren upland lying between 
Dolores river and Abajo Mountain, as well as the eastern slopes of 
the latter. It is an arid and forbidding country, covered mostly 
with sage and pifion, and with but few and widely-scattered water- 
ing places. On these great uplands, drained by the eastern tribu- 
taries of the Montezuma, there-are, as the map indicates, few ruins. 

There are a few sntall scattered valley sites and small cliff 
houses along the upper branches of Cross Canyon and a few in the 
lower reaches of Gross Canyon, commonly known as East Monte- 
zuma. I have ridden over the northern part of this region and am 
assured by reliable cattlemen who have long ranged these uplands 
that there are few if any ruins, and these small, on the southern 
ends of the great mesas which lie between the eastern tributaries of 
Montezuma creek; namely, Cross, Pierson, Bug, Coal-bed, Horse- 
head, and Boulder canyons. Along the upper reaches of these 
mesas, however, which | have explored, there are a few small ruins, 
partly in the narrow canyon bottoms, partly upon the tops of the 
miesas. 

Two of the ruins in this region are large in many respects 
noteworthy ; one lying about the middle of the mesa between Dove 
Creek and Pierson Canyon, locally known as the Pierson Lake Ruin; 
the other on the mesa between Pierson and Bog Canyons and known 
as Bug Lake Ruin. These ruins are some distance away from the 
regular trail across the country from east to west and are little 
known, 

‘The Pierson Lake Ruin. —This ruin is situated upon the lofty 
pifion- and sage-clad mesa which rises between Cross and Pierson 
canyons and is in direction a little north of west of the point at 
which Dove Creek enters Cross Canyon. 
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The so-called Pierson Lake is a surface of bare, sloping rock upon 
the top of the mesa of some two acres in area, around the lower 
parts of which an artificial dam of earth has been made, This dam, 
in the form of a broad embankment, is from four to six feet high, is 
well preserved, and gives no evidence of modern repair, The res- 
ervoir thus formed receives the drainage of a higher slope of earth 
and rock, so that a considerable amount of water is still to be found 
here for a part of the year—a circumstance of great advantage to 
cattle-herders in this district. Close beside this réservoir are two 
ruins of the “anit type,’ each with several rooms along the back, 
short wings, and one estufa: The mesa about the lake is covered 
with pifions. 

The Pierson Lake Ruin, a short distance from the lake, presents. 
a rather imposing mass of fallen stones, in which, however, the 
general form of the walls may be made out. The ruin faces south- 
ward upon a shallow surface water-course. The building had, T 
should judge, between two hundred and fifty and three hundred 
rooms. ‘These are quite irregularly arranged, but in general formed. 
a compact group about three hundred feet square. At one side of 
the building the rooms are arranged in a series of long rows, closed 
at the back and apparently forming a group of narrow courts open- 
ing southward, At the other or western side the rooms are built 
without evidence of significant arrangement in a compact mass. 
Between these two portions of the ruin runs a passageway opening 
southward upon a small court in which is a burial mound. Another 
burial mound of considerable size lies to the west of the ruin. A 
small isolated building stands southeasterly across the dry wash on. 
which the ruin fronts. The masonry of this ruin, so far as one can 
see, is rather carelessly laid, and the walls do not appear to have 
been of great height. 

About three hundred yards west of the main ruin in a pifon 
clearing is another ruin about one hundred feet long at the back, 
with short wings at the ends and a row of probably nine estufas- 
between the wings. This ruin is much fallen, and there are so few 
building stones about the site that it seems not unlikely, considering 
the lange size of the ground-plan, that they have been carried off 
for use in the large pueblo which is apparently of much more recent 
construction. | 
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On a low ridge northwestward of the large pucblo a few hun- 
dred yards, in a sage-grown clearing in the pifons, are several 
small ruins scattered up the slope. These are much fallen and 
overgrown with sage-brush; but they are clearly of the “unit 
type’ and stand as isolated structures. Apparently none of the 
burial mounds in this group has been disturbed. 

This entire group of ruins is: now surrounded by the piron 
forest save in the immediate vicinity of the buildings, and has an 
outlook only toward the Sierra Abajo. There is no living water 
apparent near the ruin, but Pierson Canyon and Dove Creek are not 
far away and in these water may be found. There are a few small 
ruins scattered over this mesa north and east of the Pierson group. 

Bug Lake Ruins. — These ruins stand upon the high mesa: be- 
tween Pierson and Bug canyons in a direction easterly from the 
Pierson group which in many respects they resemble. 

Bug Lake is, like Pierson Lake, an artificial reservoir about one 
hundred and fifty feet across, formed on the sloping bare rock sur- 
face of the mesa bya dam of earth from three to five feet high. 
Like Pierson Lake also the water still gathers in it during rains and 
it likewise is used by the cattlemen. 

The ruin is about one-eighth of a mile southeasterly from the 
lake. ‘The main ruin is composed of two groups of buildings facing 
one another across a small water-course. Many of the walls are 
standing several feet in height, the outline of the rooms being 
plain, Many timbers of roofs or floors are still present among the 
fallen walls, but are much weathered. The larger portion of the 
ruin forms a fairly compact mass facing southeasterly. It is:about 
four hundred and fifty feet long and apparently must have con- 
ment of the rooms is that of small, rather irregularly placed groups 
of circular estufas, each group surrounded by a somewhat irregular 
mass of rooms, These groups are ranged side by side, some of 
them being separated by narrow passageways leading from the back 
to a court on the southeast of the pueblo about sixty feet across, 
which contains-a burial mound. One end of the great building 
seems to be much more weathered and of older construction than 
the other and is‘surrounded at the back by alow wall, This wall 
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a few feet away from the building may have been three or four feet 
high. Itis now much fallen, 

Across the wash from the large pueblo are several smaller 
isolated buildings. Two of these buildings stand about forty feet 
apart on ground which slopes toward the wash, and between these 
buildings an artificial dam has been thrown, forming a reservoir of 
considerable capacity, receiving the drainage from the pifion slope 
behind the buildings. There is also, still largely intact, a dam 
across the shallow wash upon which this group of ruins: stands, 
capable of holding a large amount of water upon the gentle slope 
of the stream-bed above. | 

To the westward of this main ruin, two low gravel benclies, 
each a few feet in height, rise one behind the other. The pifions 
are cleared upon these benches over an area of about five hundred 
yards in length and from two hundred to three hundred yards in 
breadth. The clearings are covered with sage-brush. 

On the first of these benches, perhaps two hundred yards from 
the main ruin, is a group of at Jeast five isolated buildings of the 
“unit type." Each has one row of rooms-at the back, short wings, 
and from two to four estufas, While somewhat irregularly placed, 
they all face southward. 1 discovered only one burial mound. in 
this group, which is at the front of the group near the southern 
edge of the bench. The buildings are all much fallen and dirt- 
covered, The estufa pits are circular and are now from two to five 
feet deep at the middle, There are fewer building stones here than 
is usual in rums of this size, 

On the second bench is another group of widely scattered houses 
of the “unit type,” each with two or three circular estufas. 1 found 
in this group separate burial mounds scattered among the houses. 
These had been slightly dug into here and there but not’ seriously 
injured. 

This Bug Lake group of ruins seems to me, especially when 
taken in connection with the Pierson group, to be of peculiar in- 
terest because it confirms the impression of different periods of oc- 
cupancy of a site which has been advanced upon a previous page: 
There are here upon the upper benches, runing of the old “unit 
type’ —rectangular, short-winged, with circular estufas in the 
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court, On the highest bench the burial mounds are separate for 
each house, while upon the lower, so far as 1 was able to discover, 
there is but a single mound for the whole group of dwellings. The 
ruin situated ‘upon the wash, on the other hand, shows the massing of 
rather atypical individual clusters. of rooms and estulas to forma 
large and fairly compact pueblo with a burial mound in the south- 
ward-looking court. It would be of great interest to know from 
systematic excavations what.a comparative study of the burials as 
well as ‘of the ruins might reveal as to the relationship in time and 
culture of these associated ruin groups. 

There area few small ruins on the mesa between Bug and Coal- 
bed canyons, along an old trail leading down to the valley of Mon- 
tezuma Creek. 

Ruiss ix Monrezuwa Carex VALLEY 

The long, narrow valley of Montezuma Creek is dry a large 
part of the year save near its sources in the mountains and In.a few 
places here and there where the underground flow comes to the 
stirface in the sandy stream-bed. But the alluvial bottom is in 
many places arable from natural deep irrigation or the seepage irom 
side canyons. 

The general character of the ruins has already been indicated 
by Jackson in his early report They are mostly of the “unit 
type," standing on the alluvial bottom or on the low cliff at the 
sides. They are most abundant in the middle third of the valley 
where in. places they are very thickly clustered along the stream~ 
bed, Some of them are much washed. 

1 have not been able to find or hear of ruins, other than a lew 
small ites, on the slopes of the Sierra Abajo above the mouth of 
Boulder Creek, 
and there are several fortified rocks and small isolated houses, 
about fifty feet high, having a flat top of two or three acres-in areca, 
The top and sides of this butte, which is known to the modern ire 
quenters of Montezuma Creek valley as the * Island," are covered 
with a series of irregular and complex buildings, A few feet out- 
side of one of these buildings is a row of stone slabs set five to six 
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feet apart. They are still mostly erect, standing from four to six 
feet high, They are from six to seven inches thick and from four- 
teen to eighteen inches wide, A lower, loose stone parapet, in 
places intact, is built In between these slabs, the whole liniiats- 2 a 
continuous wall barring access to the ruins upon this segment | 
the butte. Another wall of similar character, but less well ocesariiadl 
is placed in a like defensive position at the opposite end of the 
butte, At one side, where the cliff is most abrupt, a well-built and 
still fairly preserved stone trail leads to the top. Commanding the 
turns of this trail from several points are flat projecting rocks on 
which are still piled heaps of rough stone, not belonging to buildings. 
These I conjecture to have been placed here for defensive uses. 
Barring projectiles, a few men placed at these stone heaps could 
most effectively prevent access to the top. There is much broken 
pottery about this ruin. 

At several other places in this valley large stone slabs have 
been used in construction. Two instances of this are described. 
and frured by Jackson,’ 

One of the largest of the valley ruins is east of the stream- 
bed between the mouths of Bug and Pierson canyons, This ruin 
measures about three hundred and seventy-five by ane hundred and 
ninety feet. There were probably over two hundred and_ fifty 
rooms and ten or more circular estufas irregularly placed, The 
ruin-and burial mound have been much disturbed by excavation. 

At the upper part of the residential portion of Montezuma Val- 
ley, where for a considerable distance the alluvial bottom is wide 
and the stream water near the surface, small ruins of the “ unit. 
type“ are numerous. Near the upper end of this group, near the 

arroyo and partly washed out, is a compact group of ruins about 
three hundred feet long, in which the remains of from six to eight 
estufas and over forty rooms are visible. The burial mound is large. 

At the mouths of several of the small creeks running into the 
Montezuma from the high mesa on the west are small valley sites 
with a few ‘small cliff houses, There are also afew small ruins on 
the mesa tops between the upper reaches-of Devil and Alkali can- 
yons. 
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At the head of the short canyon north of the Alkali, which I 
have called Jackson Canyon, is a large ruin formed of two buildings 
facing each other across a shallow wash. Each building consists 
of an irregular mass of rooms about two hundred feet long, with 
low towers among them (plate xxt, 1), I estimate this ruin to have 
contained over one hundred and fifty rooms, The burial places 
were not discovered. 

There are scattered pictographs in several places along Monte- 
zuma Valley. 

A considerable proportion of the ruins and burial mounds have 
been devasted by relic seckers, although many still remain intact. 


RUINS ON RECAPTURE CREEK 

The reconnoissance map of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey is inaccurate in regard to the source of Recapture Creek, On 
the map this rises only a few miles above the San Juan, whereas, 
in fact, it is the great drainage stream for the southern slope of 
Abajo Mountain, The government map carries the drainage of this 
region into Montezura Creek, which is incorrect, The lower por- 
tion of the Recapture, like the Montezuma and the Cottonwood, ts 
a dry wash with underground flow for most of the year, 

The Recapture rises at the base of the high peaks with rapid de- 
scent and, after union of themain tributanes among the higher foot- 
hills of the mountain, runs through a well watered open park several 
miles long, and then enters)a rough, narrow, and tortuous canyon 
with precipitous walls. Here for a few miles are numerous ruins, 
mostly small cliff houses and small valley sites showing nothing 
unusual in type. Farther down the stream the canyon walls are 
lower-and the bottom widens. Here and there are a few small and 
scattered sites, Some twenty miles above its mouth, small sites are 
clustered and are strung along the valley bottom for several miles, 
as is indicated on the map. Thus the valley sites and the cliff 
houses of the Recapture while fairly numerous are nearly all small. 

There are, however, a few ruins of considerable size. One of 
these, situated a short distance above the point where the Bluff- 
Monticello road Jeaves the Recapture, contains from thirty to forty 
rooms. 


Ad. ASEH. Ho, Ball 
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Another ruin, twe or three miles below the mouth of Mustang 
Spring Canyon, stands upon a rocky point above and west of the 
arroyo, and consists of three groups, The largest of these, a 
boulder site, is about one hundred and eighty feet long and much: 
fallen; another ts about sixty feet longa; while the ‘third, back of 
these and apparently of older construction, is formed of scattered 
buildings whose outlines are not well defined. There are large 
mounds, but little dig, associated with this ruin. 

Most of the buria! mounds along the lower reaches of Recap- 
ture Creck have been dug in desultory fashion for:commercial pur- 
poses. 

RUINS ON COTTONWOOD CREEK 

Cottonwood Creek, which enters the San Juan at the present 
Mormon town of Bluff, is a long stream draining the western slopes 
of the Abajo Mountains, Its sources are incorrectly indicated om 
the Geological Survey map, where they are represented az draining 
into Butler Wash. 

The lower reaches of Cottonwood Creek are low-walled and con- 
tain a few small valley ruins and smal! cliff houses: Commencing 
some twenty miles above the mouth, the valley sites, mostly small, 
become more numerous and are scattered along the bottom for sev- 
eral miles. One ruin ona high gravel bench below the mouth of 
Dry Wash contains from fifty to sixty rooms, 

In branches of the Cottonwood near its sources — Allen, Ham- 
in the cliffs bordering the valley, Several of these are at the level 
of the alluvial bottom. In some of these caves no ruins are visible: 
m others small cliff houses or remnants of such are present, It is 
in these caves, and sometimes when these are present beneath the 
walls of the ruins, that the burials of the so-called “ basket makers" 
have been found by Wetherill; Lang, McLloyd and Graham, and 
others, Many relics of these ancient people havé been taken out 
of the caves in this region, some of which, under the auspices of. 
the Hyde Exploring Expedition, have been placed in the American 
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There are a few small ruins on the high mesa between the Re- 
capture and the Cottonwood at the foot of the Abajo Mountains, 
and there are said to be a few scattering sites, which I have not 
seen, southward along the mesa. 


RUINS ON BUTLER WASH 
Butler Wash is a narrow, dry, shallow valley, having on its west- 
em side the sloping uplift of a great fault, Along the eastern base 
of this slope is a series of small valley sites mostly situated at the 
mouths of short canyons coming from the slopes of the uplift. In 
many of these canyons are larger and smaller caves containing cliff 
houses and burials, One of the caves far up the valley, which is 
very large, formerly contained a large ruin and many burials. The 
burial mounds in Butler Wash have been much devastated. Some 
of them have furnished relics of the “basket makers.” In the upper 
teaches of the Butler there are no noteworthy ruins, There are a 

few painted pictographs in some of the caves, 


RUINS ON COME WASH 

Comb Wash was formerly called Epsom Creck ; but it is now so 
universally known by the former name that IT have retained it on the 
map, The valley, from one to five or six miles wide, is shallow and 
dry and is bordered on the east by the serrated summit of the great 
fault which, running from the divide between Abajo Mountain and 
Elk Ridge, turns southwesterly, crossing the San Juan, and runs in 
the direction of Marsh Pass. On the west the country rises from 
the valley of Comb Wash in lofty brown and barren swells up to the 
high mesa at the footof Elk Ridge. There area few small ruins at 
the mouth of Comb Wash; then up the stream for several miles: 
there are none. Near the head of the valley are several scattered 
sites. Some of those in the valley bottom-and on the tributanes 
sites, with a few small cliff houses in the side canyons of Elk Ridge: 


RUINS IN GRAND GULCH. 
Grand Gulch is the westernmost of the lange northern tributaries 
to the San Juan, It heads in the long mesa slopes south of Elk 
Ridge, the canyon breaking high up and descending rapidly.. The 
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canyon is narrow and tortuous, with walls several hundred feet high. 
Water is usually to be found in places throughout the year. The 
area of arable bottom is small. 

The greater part of the ruins, as indicated on the map, are 
clustered at and below the main forks of the canyon, They are 
mostly in large caves, the ruins themselves being for the greater 
part quite inconspicuous. But here and in the country at the head 
of the Cottonwood and in some of the caves of Butler Wash, have 
been found most of the relics of the so-called “basket makers.” 
They are often buried beneath such ruins as are visible. 

There are many pictographs, both graven and painted (plate 
XXx1it, 1), on the walls of the cliffs and caves of Grand Gulch. 

In one instance, the spiral figure, either carven or painted, so 
frequent throughout the entire region, is here made while it was yet 
soft upon.a thin disk of adobe plastered on the face of the rock 
(plate xxxv, 1). 

Excavations have been extensively carned on in the caves and 
among the rocks of Grand Gulch, and a large amount of material 
has been removed. Much of this is in the Hyde collection in the 
American Museum of Natural History, while some is in the Field 
Columbian Museum in Chicago. 

The high mesa country on either side of Grand Gulch is dry and 
forbidding, and I have not found nor have I been able to get infor- 
mation of any considerable ruins here, 

Beyond Grand Gulch the vast tract to the west and south of Elk 
ridge, reaching to the Colorado River, is high, waterless, barren, and 
much broken by rugged canyons which penetrate from the Colo- 
rado. I have been down White Canyon to Dandy Crossing, and 
my guide, Clayton Wetherill, has traversed the country south and 
east. With the exception of a few small ruins near the mouth of 
White Canyon and a few cliff houses near the Colorado River not far 
from Hall's Crossing, we have not found evidences of dwellings: 


Rutss ON THE Souritern Tamvraries or THe Saw Juan 


Along the easternmost of the southern tributaries of the San 
Juan which come from the high broken country forming the Con- 
tinental Divide, there are no ruins so far as [ have been able to dis- 
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cover. 1 have heard from three sources of two or three small ruins 
in Gobernador Canyon, but have not visited them, I have traversed 
the eastern tributaries to Canyon Largo, called on the government 
map Compafiero, but now known locally as Carriso Canyon, finding 
a few small scattered valley sites and cliff houses in positions indi- 
cated on the map, On the upper reaches of the valley there are 
several fairly well preserved pictographs (plate xxxv, 2) associated 
with small ruins, J have neither found:nor have I been able to learn 
from cattle and sheep men of any ruins on the high mesa lying be- 
tween Compafiero and Largo canyons. There are two small ruins 
at the entrance of the Tapacipa into Canyon Largo and two small 
ruins farther up the small valley coming in from the west. Below 
this point I have found none in Canyon Largo. I have not person- 
ally examined the upper reaches of the Largo, which runs for many 
miles to the southeast: but have heard of a few small sites from 
those who have followed the canyon to its head, | have traversed 
the entire length of Canyon Blanco, finding no ruins. 

The great stretch of high mesa country lying between Canyon 
Blanco, the Chaco, and the San Juan is almost wholly devoid of 
ruins, The country is very dry, save for temporary pools upon the 
level summits after.a rain, is high and open, and Jacks such shel- 
tered valleys as are characteristic of the sites of most of these an- 
cient pueblos, __E 

RUINS ON THE CHACO 

The ruins of the Chaco region are largely confined to the mid- 
dle portion of the eastern branch, One large ruin (Pueblo Pintado) 
lies near the stream far up the valley, but most of the others are 
clustered, as_indicated on the map, above the mouth of the Esca- 
vada, These ruins, the first authentic account of which was given, 
with sketches of some of the buildings, by Lieutenant Simpson in 
1849," were described in detail with outline plans of the great 
pueblos by Jackson in 1877." The description and plans of Simp- 
son and Jackson are largely reproduced by Morgan.’ These draw- 
ings of the great Chaco ruins made by Simpson and Jackson, while 

\ Report af the Seeretary of War, jtat Congress, ist Session, Dec. No. by. 


‘ Tinth Aanual Report of the (Mayden) U.S. Geologital Stervey, 1878, p. 431- 
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admirable records of a hurtied examination, are not to be taken 
as accurate in detail, since all of the ruins at the time of their 
visits, as at present, were much fallén and covered with masses of 
debris. 

They form the most impressive and noteworthy group of build-- 
ings on open sites in the entire San Juan district. With the excep- 
tion of the ruin at Aztec on the Animas, these several-stoned struc- 
tures present more massive piles of masonry and more standing 
walls than any others, and mark the attainment of considerable 
constructional skill on the part of the old house-builders (plates 
XIX, XXVI), 

These ruins remained practically untouched until the careful 
and systematic excavation of one of the largest — Puebio Bonito— 
was begun by the Hyde Exploring Expedition, This work has 
already been most fruitful in the development of our knowledge of 
prehistoric aboriginal life in America which is of the highest inter- 
est. The large and valuable collection of material from this ruin 
is deposited in the American Museum of Natural History in New 
York City, where, under the immediate charge of Mr George H. 
Pepper, the accomplished Assistant in Southwestern Archeology, it 
is being classified and studied. 

It is mot necessary for the purposes of this paper to further 
dwell on the group of ruins of the Chaco region, since they will no 
doubt be presently described in full as the result of the explorations 
of the Hyde Expedition. It should, however, be said that, as indi- 
cated on the map, the ruins of the Chaco Valley at this point are by 
no means confined to the great communal pueblos which have at- 
tracted most attention, As the map shows, a large number of 
small open sites, many of them presenting the “ unit type," are 
southern side, and strung along the high to the north. There 
are numerous scattered pictographs on the cliffs of this part of the 
east branch, sometimes called Chaco Canyon, 

The valley bottom in the vicinity of the great group of ruins is 
level, and in many places arable; and while in summer the stream- 
bed is mostly dry, a little digging through the sand exposes here 
and there an abundance of ground water of excellent quality, 
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Three large pueblos are situated, as indicated on the map, along 
the course of the Kin-be-ni-o-li, one of the great southern tribu- 
taries to this arm of the Chaco. There area few small sites close 
under the megas to the south of this portion of the Chaco valley — 
that region overlooked by Hosta Butte. There are also a few small 
ruins scattered along the bottom of the-east branch of the Chaco be- 
low the mouth of the Escavada Wash. The main wash of the Chaco 
runs through:a broken, dry, and barren region, and from its sources 
to its junction with the San Juan there are, so far as I know, no 
noteworthy ruins, with the exception of a group of considerable 
size at the lower end of the nver and one small site near the mouth. 
Along the benches of the washes coming into the Chaco from the 
foot-hills of the Luckachucki and Tunitcha Mountams, there are a few 
scattered and for the greater part small sites. One of the largest 
and most interesting of these is on a gravel bench four or five miles 
north of Sheep Spring, Here are two main groups: one, one hun- 
dred and fifty feet long; the other about two hundred and twenty- 
five feet long. On the valley bottom south of these are several 
sites, mostly sand-covered. 

Going northward along the foot of the range here, one comes, 
as the map indicates, upon small scattered sites. Another large 
group, with abundant water supply, is situated: near Mitten-rock, 
Near the latter is a curious collector of soil square enclosures 
with low stone slabs about them. There are a few small sites in 
the vicinity of Ship-rock,: several, also. small}; in ? Black Horse Valley 
between the Luckachucki and the Carriso Mountains, as well as a 
series of small sites strung along sheacathert rary eastern foot-hills 
of Carriso Peak, 











RUINS OF CHIN’LER VALLEY | 

The most important group of ruins in the Chin-lee watershed is 
to be found in Canyon de Chelly and its tributary, Canyon del 
Muerto, The general character of the ruins here, in part in. caves 
in the cliffs; in part in the form of valley sites, has been described 
at length by Mindeleff.! There has. been comparatively little dig- 
ging in and about them except in the so-called Mummy Cave it the 
Canyon del Muerto, which has been extensively ravaged. 
A Sister Anmaal Repertef the Buren of Etkustegy, A897. p T9-- 
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The number and grouping of these ruins on my map is largely 
based on Mindeleff’s chart. The space, however, has not permitted 
the distinction between cliff houses and open sites which is indicated 
on the map in most other regions of the watershed. 

I have explored nearly to its sources Nashlini Creek, which 
enters the Chin-lee above the mouth of the Canyon de Chelly, 
There are near ts head two or three small buildings on the edges 
of the cliffs and two small cliff-houses. There are also several 
small houses ina canyon opening into the Chin-lee, a short dis- 
tance south of the mouth of Canyon de Chelly, On the western 
side of the upper reaches of Chin-lee Valley, against the eastern 
foot-hills of Zilh-le-jini Mesa (Mesa La Vaca), are a few small ruins 
— cliff houses and small valley sites—near small springs and 
water-holes. Some of these I have visited. I have been told by 
the Navahos that a few similar small sites are scattered near the 
mouths of the small canyons which emerge from the northern face 
of the mesa, also near springs, In two of the small canyons below 
the mouth of the Canyon de Chelly are a few small cliff houses. 

A thorough exploration of Carriso Creek to its sources shows 
a few small boulder sites scattered along the stream from its issu- 
ance from the foot-hills to its entrance into the Chin-lee, None of 
these ruins is large. Those in the upper reaches are altogether 

The next stream entering the Chin-lee from the east drains a 
high, arid valley at the foot of the upper end of Luckachucki Moun- 
tain, north and cast of the Hospitito Spring and Los Gigantes 
Buttes. On the eastern wall of one of the main canyons in which 
this stream heads are several small ruins in caves. The buildings 
in these cliff caves are for the greater part small and inconspicuous, 
The general appearance of the caves and of the ruins, which have 
been “‘prospected" by several parties, is similar to those of the 
Cottonwood and Grand Gulch north of the San Juan in which the 
“basket makers’" relics have been found. The stream draining 
this region, so far as I know not hitherto named, I have called 
Hospitito Creek, 
mouth of Carriso Creek and the San Juan, area few widely scattered 
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ruins. About a mile above the entrance of Carriso Creek, at the 
bottom of the low cliffs which here border the valley, are sevetal 
shallow caves in which are remnants of considerable: buildings. 
The burials in these ruins have been to a moderate extent disturbed. 
For a few miles below the mouth of Carriso Creek the canyon is 
narrow and the walls precipitous, the surrounding country in the 
main being bare rock. A few miles below the bottom of the canyon 
widens, and there are several small ruins scattered along in low 
caves or as small valley sites, The situation of these is indicated 
on the map. Some of them are mentioned in Jackson's report.’ 

A couple of miles below the mouth of the Gothic Wash the Chin- 
lee turns abruptly northwest through a narrow break in the hills, and 
here, where the water when the stream is flowing falls over a high 
ledge, there is a considerable ruin on the edge of the cliff and a large 
cave ruin a few hundred yards to the north. There are several cave 
ruins and valley sites between this point and the mouth of the San 
Juan which have been deseribed by Jackson. There are a few pic- 
tographs in the caves of the lower Chin-lee Valley, The burials in 
and near the ruins of this part of the valley have been extensively 
dug and large collections of pottery have been removed. 

I have explored the entire length of the Gothic Wash, the main 
canyons in which it heads against the Carriso Mountains, and the 
neck between the latter and Luckachucki, In the lower reaches of 
the Gothic Wash there are a few small sites, none of them noteworthy 
either in size or character. It is not until one approaches the heads 
of the short, rough side canyons against the shoulder of the moun- 
tain that he finds many ruins. Here, as indicated on the map, and 
especially in the southernmost fork of the Gothic Wash, are numerous: 
small cliff houses and.a few bottom sites, “The most noteworthy of 
the cliff houses is in a large cave close under the mountain, some 
eighty feet above the rough chasm and almost inaccessible. There 
are several small buildings here and a largely intact estufa with a 
still well-preserved wooden ladder leading down into it. This ruin 
had apparently remained undisturbed until a few days before our 
visit, when a NaWaho had, by deepening the-old steps in: the rock, 
climbed up and disturbed one or two of the burials, 

' Loc. Gh, p. 4am. 
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There are numerous groups of pictographs along the upper 
reaches of the Gothic Wash, both upon the walls of the caves.and 
upon the open faces of the cliffs. These are most abundant near the 
mouths of the side canyons which contain the ruins. In general the 
burials in this fork of the Gothic Wash have been but little despoiled. 
I found no evidence of noteworthy ruins in the northernmost forks 
of the Gothic Wash. 

The great region between the Gothic Wash and the San Juan 
River and between the Chin-lee and Four Comers, where Utah, 
‘Anzona, Colorado, and New Mexico join, is extremely rough, arid, 
and bare, The black, jagged uplands are much cut with almost 
impassable gulches, the entire region having characters which appar= 
ently in no part of this country attracted the house-builders, 

[ have not explored the northern and northeastern slopes of 
Carriso Mountain, from which several short canyons issue. From 
apparently trustworthy sources I have heard of numerous small 
ruins here. | | 

My attention was called some time ago by Charles Lang, who 
shared in the early excavations of the remains of the so-called 
“ basket makers” in the Cottonwood, Butler Wash, and Grand Guich 
regions north of the San Juan, to the general similarity to these of 
the caves and burials along the lower Chin-lee and upon the western 
slopes of the Carnso and Luckachucki in which he has made some 
superficial excavations —a similarity which seemed to me also evi- 
dent. It will be interesting to learn definitely, when systematic 
excavations under proper auspices shall have been undertaken here, 
whether in fact the “ basket-maker" burials may not be found in the 
caves along the Chin-lee and possibly also in the Canyon de Chelly. 


MOINS OF THE MARSH PASS AND NAVAHO MOUNTAIN: REGION 
__ The great barren and broken country which Wes between the 
Chin-lee and the high mesas on the west, save for a few small 
springs and a scanty flow of alkaline seepage in the Gypsum Valley, 
is almost. wholly waterless. Here are the great sandy stretches 
which mark the Chin-lee desert, and over which fierce wind-storms 
sweep, carrying the sand far away in vast clouds and for hours, 
sometimes for days, scour and scourge the country for many miles. 
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In the picturesque Monument Valley, where the dwindling rem- 
nants of great red buttes stand up in a fantastic array of pinnacles 
and towers, there is no water in summer save one small trickle from 
beneath a crag in the great fault which runs from the San Juan to 
Marsh Pass. Ihave found no ruins in all this-country, nor have 1 
been able to learn of any from reliable Indians long resident upon 
the borders of this district. 

There are a few small cliff houses along a little water-course 
which issues from a canyon in the norther face of the Te-en-ta Mesa. 
The meager arable patches in this canyon bottom are now tilled by 
Navahos. 

There are a few small valley sites, considerably washed, beside 
the arroyo of the small stream which descends for a short distance 
northeastward from Marsh Pass, | 

There are numerous small valley sites, several cliff houses, and 
a few pictographs in the canyon of the To-wan-ah-a-che, which 
enters Marsh Pass from the northwest.. The upperend of this val- 
ley is well watered from a series of bubbling springs, and below 
these the underground flow of the valley rises to the surface in 
several places, so that there is considerable arable land now culti- 
vated by Navalhios in the wider alluvial bottom. 

There are no ruins along the old trail which runs from the head 
of the south arm of this canyon across the high divide to the group 
of fairly well-watered Indian farms near the head of Paiute Canyon. 

As one climbs out of the Paiute Canyon from the Paiute and Nav- 
aho Indian farms, going westward, he comes upon the great undulat- 
ing and in places rugged mesa, which lies between Paiute and West 
canyons! and the eastern bas 





1 base of Navaho Mountain (plate xxxv1, r). 

An old trail crosses this mesa and leads by a sharp ascent to 
the sacred spring of the Navahos, which bubbles out far up the east- 
ern slope of the great dome. Within a couple of miles, I should 
judge, from the western rim of Paiute Canyon, and a few hundred 
~The canyon Terough which the stream called an the Government’ tape "* Navajo 
Creek" pam to enter the Colorado River, is now generally called West Canyon. iva 
Juan watershed I have not explored it, ‘Bet it contains, av T am informed by Richard 
Wetberit] and Churles Mason, who have etitered jt) @ considerable number of interesting 
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yards to the south of the trail, is a ruin of considerable size on the 
edge of a low bluff and extending down the slope at the foot. The 
burial mound is undisturbed, 

This Navaho Mountain region has been rarely visited by white 
men. The renegade Paiutes and Navahos who occupy the few inhab- 
itable places are not friendly, owing to their antipathy to mineral hun- 
ters, and while the larger surveying or prospecting parties have not 
been seriously molested, individual explorers have not usually come 
back. Thus the burial mounds in this vicinity have remained intact. 

A few miles west of the Paiute Canyon and about halfa mile to 
the north of the trail are two small fortified buttes (plate xxxvi, 2) 
with considerable fallen masonry about them, forming a mass about 
one hundred and thirty-five feet square; plan obscure, considerable 
pottery fragments. The burial mounds are not disturbed. Upon. 
the same mesa, about a mile nearer the base of the mountain, is an 
isolated butte from twenty to thirty fect high and about ninety by 
sisty feet on the top, which is nearly covered with rooms. A 
series of rooms with circular estufas lic upon the eastern slope of 
the butte, The rooms on the top were apparently of one story 
and are arranged in a row along the more abrupt western edge of 
the rock. The stones are rough and carelessly laid, A consider- 
able amount of broken pottery lies at the base of the eastern slope: 

About one hundred yards southwest of this fortified rock, on 
a small knoll, is a closely clustered group of five ruins of the “ unit 
type, the largest about one hundred feet long at the back. Each 
of the units of this yroup has its separate burial mound with much 
broken pottery, an unusual quantity of whichis red, These ruins 
are considerably ‘sand-covered, 

Aside from the ruins just mentioned, I have found only one 
small house upon this mesa, This is about twenty-five feet square, 
and 1s near the trail several miles nearer the base of the mountain 
than the ruins last mentioned. Nor could [ learn of any others 
from the Indians whose stock range this country. I could not dis- 
cover evidences of habitation either near the spring or elsewhere 
on the eastern slope nor upon the summit of the mountain.' There 

_ ) The dome of Navaho Mountain is so low relatively tw the size of its base that the 
view from the actual wameit js limited to w few distant glimpses wcross the bow timber 
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is no permanent water on the mesa between the head of Paiute-Can- 
yon and the spring upon the eastern slope. 

I have not explored Paiute Canyon nor the rough, broken coun- 
try which lies north and east of the mountain toward the lower 
reaches of the San Juan. But from the Indians and from miners 
who have explored this region, I have heard of only a few small 
cliff houses in one of the gorges entering the San Juan cast of 


Paiute Canyon. 


Access To THE Vanious Groups or Ruins in tHe Saw Juax WATERSITED 

I have indicated on the map the more important of the trails 
and wagon roads of this great district, especially those by which the 
groups of ruins may be most readily reached. 

The part of the region embraced in the Navaho reservation and 
the adjacent country is traversed in all directions by innumerable 
Indian trails, some good, some very bad indeed, Some of these 
which T have traveled and thus have personal knowledge of, are 
located on the map in accordance with the old Government sur- 
veys. Many of the newer roads have been indicated from my own 
knowledge of them alone, as they have neither been surveyed nor 
before located upon a map. They may not therefore be quite 
accurately placed, but are sufficiently so Lo serve as guides for travel. 

Well traveled roads traverse the lower Animas and La Plata 
valleys and pass close to most of the ruins along these bottoms. 
The Mesa Verde and the great region westward from this and north 
of the San Juan are most conveniently reached from Mancos, Col- 
orado, which is on the southern narrow-gauge loop of the 
and Rio Grande Railroad, A rough wagon track ‘has been made 
down the Mancos Valley to the mouth of Cliff Canyon, out of which 
one may scramble on to the mesa near the so-called Cliff Palace 
and the Baleony House," But fora thorough exploration of the 
Mesa Verde it is best to obtain pack-animals at Mancos, from which 
one may reach the nearest of the great cliff houses in a day. 

Several days will be tequired to visit all the noteworthy ruins 
down the line of shallow guiches which furrow fie sides But from  setlet of rocky 
sure which come oot from all sides amnewhal below the meminit level ons may gain 
wide views of the desolate and tenantless region which this mountain dominates 

(See Nonlenskithl, Clg Denellere of the Mise Warde. 
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on the Mesa which are reached by obscure and tortuous trails, 
The numerous valley sites along the Mancos Canyon are accessible 
only on horseback. ; 

A wagon road from Maneos or Cortez traverses McElInio 
Canyon, and from this the various side canyons and the tributaries 
of the Yellowjacket are accessible only by trails, except Ruin 
Canyon, up which a wagon road runs for a short distance. 

The great groups of Montezuma Creek, Recapture, Cottonwood, 
Butler, Comb, and Grand Gulch may be reached from Bluff City as 
a base. Tt is necessary to have pack-animals for these trips. The 
trails are rough, and competent guides are necessary for one unfa- 
miliary with the country. Bluff City may be reached by a wagon 
road over which there is at present considerable travel. This 
leaves the McElmo Canyon road at the Yellowjacket, bears over 
the high mesas, crossing Montezuma and Recapture creeks, and 
reaches the San Juan at Bluff. Bluff City may also be reached by 
a road from Monticello which follows down the high mesas east and 
south of the Abajo Mountain. This road I have not indicated] om 
the map. | 

One should not suffer for water in this northern San Juan dis- 
tict éven in summer, though itis often scanty and hard to find. 

The San Juan Valley is traversed by a wagon road, in some 
places passable, in others not, from the mouth of Canyon Largo te 
the mouth of Comb Wash, But here also one is much more certain 
of progress when on horseback with a pack-train. 

The great Chaco ruins are now most easily reached by a new 
wagon read made by the Hyde Exploring Expedition, which runs 
from Thoreau on the Santa Fé railroad, northward. This is about 
seventy miles. A wagon road from Albuquerque, by way of the 
Rio Puerco of the East and La Posta, enters the head of the Chaco 
Valley and follaws down the wash past the Pintado ruin to the 
main group below. The ruins are however much farther from the 
railroad at Albuquerque than at Thoreau, 

From Farmington and from Bloomfeld on the San Juan wagon 
roads lead across the high mesas to the Chaco ruins. At pn sent 
(1903) Richard Wetherill maintains an Indian trading-post near the 
great Pueblo Bonito, and in the little settlement which has formed 
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about this are a small hotel and accommodations for stock. A post 
office — Putnam —is now located here. 

The mouth of Canyon de Chelly, where a trading post is main- 
tained, may be reached from Gallup by way of Fort Defiance. 
From Fort Defiance also one may follow the high-line mountain 
road northward to the trading-post at Chee's, on Carriso Creek, 
from which as a base the Hospitito, Gothic Wash, and Carriso 
Creek groups may be explored. 

The Marsh Pass and Navaho Mountain region may be reached | 
from Chee's by Indian trails, but the route ts very hot and dry in 
summer, as is nearly all of the Chin-lee Valley save near the bases 
of the mountains, Navaho Mountain may be reached from Bluff 
City in four or five days of hard and thirsty travel along the rough 
Indian trails crossing or skirting the picturesque Monument Park. 

There is'a wagon road over the Tunitcha-Luckachucki range at 
Cottonwood Pass, so. that one can now drive across from the Chaco 
to the Chin-lee valleys. 

I have not indicated the springs and water-holes upon the map, 
because many of these frequently fail in summer, and who in 
this respect should rely upon map indications would be liable to 
come to grief. Nor do the: lines of the water-coursss, save in the 
high mountains, give any reliable indication of water available for 
the traveler. | 

It should be assumed that any one not familiar with desert 
travel and with the details of these particular desert regions will not 
venture unattended away from the few main routes. For limited 
regions which he knows, a reliable Navaho Indian (if he respects 
you, which is by no means to be taken for granted if you area 
white man) may be an excellent guide, so far as water and trails are 
concemed, But it is wiser in the longer trips to secure the coop- 
eration of a good frontiersman who can be trusted to manage stock 
wisely under the many vicissitudes of this rough and barren land, 
and to use the Indians only as local water and path finders and 
trailers of the animals. which may wander off at night when water 
and forage are scanty, — | 

It may be said in conclusion that, on the whole, one is much 
more independent and certain to accomplish his aims who travels on 
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horseback with a pack-train, while in a large part of the region this 
is quite indispensable. 

The Indian trading-posts both on and off the Navaho reservation 
are of the greatest service to the wandering archeologist, since he 
is certain to find water there, usually feed for stock, and replenish- 
ment for his own larder. Those which are likely to be most im- 
portant in this respect are maintained at present (1903) at the great 
Chaco ruins ; at Tiz-na-zin and Gray Hills in the Chaco watershed ; 
at the mouth of the Canyon de Chelly, and at Chee’s in the Chin- 
lee Valley, There are stores also at Thoreau, at Femnington, at 
Jewett, and at Bluff’ There are other trading posts on and off the 
reservation, as indicated on the map ; but from their situation these 
are less likely to be useful to the ruin hunter than those above 
famed. 

VANDALISM 

{t will be seen from the notes on the various groups of ruins in 
the San Juan watershed that great injury has been wrought to the 
interests of archeology by the widespread, unlicensed, random 
digging among the ruins and burials, This is still going on in 
many places, and latterly, the Navaho Indians having overcome 
their superstitious dread of these old relics of mortality and stimu- 
lated by unscrupulous purveyors of bric-a-brac, are working havoc 
in many regions which have hitherto escaped. 

In the early days, before the problems connected with these 
rums had become clear and definite, the simple collection of pottery 
and other utensils was natural and not without justification. But it 
is now evident that to gather or exhume specimens — even though 
these be destined to prace a World’s Fair ora noted museum — 
without at the same time carefully, systematically, and completely 
studying the ruins from which they are derived, with full records, 
measurements, and photographs, is to risk the permanent loss of 
much valuable data and to sacrifice science for the sake of plunder, 

It is to be hoped that steps may soon be taken to protect these 
relics of a most instructive phase of primitive culture, and that 
authorized and intelligent research may be encouraged to enter a 
field still full of the promise of most interesting discovery. 


THE CHAMORRO LANGUAGE OF GUAM 
By WILLIAM EDWIN SAFFORD 


INTRODUCTION 

This account does not pretend to be a philosophical treatise, or 
a complete analysis of the structure and peculiarities of the Cha- 
morro language, as the vernacular of the Marianne islands is called ; 
but itis hoped that it may be of service to students of comparative 
philology, especially to those interested in the Malayan and Philip- 
pine groups of languages and the vernaculars of the islands of the 
Pacific. 

Short vocabularies of the Chamorro were compiled by several 
men of science accompanying explonng expeditions, especially by 
Chamisso who visited Guam with Kotzebue in 1817, and in 1819 
by Gaimard who accompanied Freycinet on the Uranie. In addi- 
tion to these I have been able, through the kindness of the Rev- 
erend José Palomo of the city of Agafia, to copy a vocabulary 
compiled many years ago by a priest living on Luta, or Rota, the 
island next to Guam, in which the numerals of the vernacular, now 
obsolete, and a number of words not found in later vocabularies, 
occur. | have also derived-much information from a small diction- 
ary' prepared by Fray Aniceto Ibafiez del Carmen, and from a 
little work by the same author in which the explanation of the 
Christian doctrine, the creed, and a number of prayers are given in 
parallel columns in Spanish and in the island vyermacular? 

In the dictionary referred to there is no Chamorro-Spa 
vocabulary nor any remarks whatever on the grammar of the 
Chamorro language, From the manual of devotions I was able to 

| Diccismarie eipattal-chamorro, gue dndica & er erewelss de Marianas el 2. Fr. 
Anicets Toames def Carmen, Cura parece de Agata, Manila: Imp. de, Banures 
y Girawdier, 1865. 

t Devociin ar San Francivee dle Borjir, Patron Leta: mapula y sacramento: #7 7 
fof tuimeno ufanmaguef-recibe > devecton at Sam Dimas, 3 eaulig wa dadren, Petron 
Arnstins Recelets, jagas Cura yan Ficaria puipa Marianas, Manila: Y887. 
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get some insight into the structure of the language ; but the chief 
source of my information has been manuscript notes in possession of 
Father Palomo, and phrases and sentences kindly translated into 
the island vernacular for me by this reverend gentleman and by 
Don Juan de Torres. I was much interested to learn that both 
Father Palomo and Don Juan de Torres are descendants of Don 
Luis de Torres, an intelligent and well-educated native of the island, 
of whom Chamisso, Kotzebue, and Freycinet speak with great re- 
spect and affection, acknowledging him as the chief source of their 
information regarding the islands and their inhabitants. Indeed, in 
recognizing my indebtedness to Father Palomo I may repeat Cha- 
misso'’s words concerning his ancestor, Don Luis de Torres: “I 
remember him with warm affection and sincere gratitude. .. , He 
opened to me the treasures of his knowledge and spoke to me of 
his people most lovingly.” All of my leisure moments in Agana 
were devoted to the instructive intercourse of this loveworthy gentle- 
man, from whose mouth I wrote down the greater part of the 
following notes, 

In the vocabularies referred to there are many discrepancies, 
owing to the different systems of orthography used. Thus the 
Chamorro word for fire, ewafi, was written by M. Gaimard after the 
French manner ‘geifi'; chalan (road) he rendered ‘shalan,’ and 
achu (stone) ‘askou.’ The latter two words were written by Cha- 
misso "fa/an' and ' atjy.’ In the vocabularies compiled by the 
Spaniards the sound of the Chamorro aspirant, which is like the 
English and German 4, was rendered by the guttural Spanish /, 
which is more nearly akin to the German ch. In comparing the 
early with the later Spanish vocabularies it is evident that many 
changes have taken place in the pronunciation of words in the 
island vernacular, owing to the aversion of the Spaniards for hard 
terminal consonants, and their tendency to change terminal » to a, 
which is more in keeping with the genius of their own language. 
The tendency to modify words in which there if an unpleasant suc- 
cession of consonants has been acting for many years in Mexico, 
Central America, Peru, and other countries colonized by Spain, and 
words adopted from the vernaculars of aboriginal tribes have found 
their way into dictionaries in forms scarcely recognizable. 
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Most of the names on the published charts of Guam are im- 
properly spelled and tend to confuse the student af etymology, 
Thus Letegyan, the name of the cape at the northern extremity of 
the island, is written ' Ritidian' or‘ Ritillan’; Hagasea, or Hagadna, 
the name of the capital, has become ‘Agafia’; Aumatag, a village 
on the west. coast, has been softened to ‘Umata’; <imiguag to 
‘Anigua’; Apia to‘ Apna’ ; -Afalesé to" Menzo'; and /sa/ahan to 
‘Inarahan." 


The Marianne islands, also known as the Marianas or Ladrones, 
compose an archipelago of small volcanic islands in the form of a 
chain from north to south, about four hundred miles long, between 
latitude 13° 14’ and 20° 30’ north, and the mendians of 142° 31’ 
and 143° 46! east longitude. They lie about four days run by 
steamer eastward from the Philippines and have for their nearest 
neighbors the various groups of the Caroline islands to the south- 
ward. Guam, or Guahan, the most important of the Manannes, is 
the only island belonging to the United States, the rest of the group 
having been sold by Spain to Germany. 

The group was discovered by Magellan, March 6, 1521. No 
settlement was made upon it by Europeans for nearly one hundred 
and fifty years, when, on June 16, 1668, a mission was established 
by Padre Diego Luis de Sanvitores, a Spanish Jesuit, in obedience 
to an order af Philip IV of Spain. The Spaniards continued in 
possession of the island until June 21, 1898, when it was seized by 
the United: States. _ 

The natives of the Marianne islands are called Chamorros. 
Their vernacular is called the Chamorro language. ‘The word Cha- 
morro is derived from Chamorn, or Chamoli, the ancient name for 
‘chief’! They themselves, in speaking of their language, call it 
Fino-haya, or * Idiom-of-the-south,’ in contradistinction to the Span- 
ish, which they call Aine-ago, or ‘ Idiom-of-the-north, the Spaniards 
having first appeared to the natives coming from a northerly direc- 
lion. 

11) is intereating (o note that in some of the Caroline islanes the pane fox = high 
chief is Zamof, while on the islands of Fate, Sasake, and Api, of the New Hebrides 
group, faseli is the word for * man," 
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The Marianne islands, together with the Carolines and the 
Marshall and Gilbert groups, have been included ina division called 
Micronesia, in distinction from the islands lying farther to the 
southward called Melanesia, and those farther eastward the inhabi- 
tants of which, together with the New Zealanders or Maoris, are 
called Polynesians or Sawaioris. Assertions are made that as a 
separate people the Chamorros no longer exist, having. been nearly 
exterminated by the Spaniards in the seventeenth century ;' and 
that the present inhabitants “are able to speak Spanish, which is 
gradually supplanting the native language, a Micronesian dialect 
nearly allied to that used by the Tagals of the Philippines."* In. 
the classification of the Indo-Pacific races of man by S. J. Whit- 
mee," the Marianne islands are not mentioned. The natives of the 
Caroline, Marshall, and Gilbert islands are grouped under the name 
of the Tarapon race, a division of the Brown people, to which the 
Sawaiori race of Polynesia, the Malagasy of Madagascar, the natives 
of Formosa, and the Malays of Sumatra, Java, and other islands of 
the Malay archipelago belong; while the natives of the Aru and 
Solomon islands, the New Hebrides and Fiji are classified as 
Papuan, a division of the dark-skinned people, or Melanesians, 

As a matter of fact the vernacular of the Mariannes is not a 
Micronesian dialect, but a distinct language having a vocabulary 
radically different from those of the Tarapon race mehtionéd above, 
with certain features, such as possessive enclitic suffixes added to 
the nouns as in the Malayan and Melanesian, or Papuan, dialects; 
and having, like the Tagalog, the Visayan, and other dialects of the 
Philippines, infixes as well as prefixes and suffixes, and reduplication 
of syllables in the formation of detivatives and in the conjugation of 
verbs. 

Pure-blooded Chamorros are no longer to be found on the 
island, it is true; but in every native family on the island the 
Chamorro language is the medium of communication." The men 
were butchered by the wholesale, but many of the women 





' Coutts Trotter in Emepeloperdia AFrifanmica, ninth ol, 155%, xvi, 356. 
9 2arpilehedia Britannica, 1883. xI¥, 200, | 
* Tbid., 1885, ELX, 423-425, 

‘See Americnn Anthropelorgin, XK. %., 1902, iV, 194. 
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wives of the Spanish, Mexican, and Philippine soldiers brought to 
the island to “reduce” the natives, Few foreign women have 
found their way thither, and it was from their Chamorro mothers 
that the children learned to talk. 

The various races have amalgamated pretty thoroughly, and 
even the descendants of Englishmen and Seotchmen call themselves 
Chamorros. The language has naturally been modified by Span- 
ish influence, just as the Hawaiian has heen influenced by English ; 
and into both languages words have been introduced by the colo- 
nizers, A very interesting feature af the modem Chamorro lan- 
guage, as will be shown farther on, is the way in which the natives 
make words of Spanish origin conform to the grammatical rules of 
the Chamorro, as in the formation of denvatives and of the plural, 
and in the conjugation of verbs. 


I, ORTHOEFY 

1, The pronunciation of the vowels of the Chamorro language 
may be deseribed in general as resembling that of the Italian or 
German languages. It is, however, frequently difficult to decide 
whether'a certain sound should be represented by e or #, oF by ¢ or 
i. ‘The consonants, with the exception of y (pronounced like the 
English j) are pronounced as in English, | 

> Aupramer.— The Chamorro alphabet consists of the follow- 
ing letters : a, a, b, ch, a, e ti & h, i, ke, i, Wi, Tey a, ag, a py Fr, 4 4 
NM, Vi 

In words derived from foreign languages soft c and 2 are re- 
placed by s; hard ¢ and gu by 4; the Spanish 7 by 4, Spanish di 
by ¥; oby é; and x by 4s. Originally there was no / but in 
modem times, owing perhaps to Philippine influence, | 
formerly pronounced with an / sound now have that letter rep 
by r, as in Rofa, the name of an island, formerly called * Luta,’ 

3. Vower Sounns:— When two or more vowels come to- 
gether, each one is sounded: Thus palacan (woman) 4 pronounced 
patao-an, A vowel is doubled only when there is a distinct repe- 
tition of a’single sound; for example, aahang (the name of a tree) is 
pronounced a-diéang, and oomag (bathe) o-dmag. 

The vowels of the Chamorro language are pronounced very 


nearly as follows : 
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@ as ih far, father ; German Aatest, Mann; Spanish rame. 

as in fal, stan; very much like the German Umiaut if. 

eas in éhey; German éeden, desser; Spanish gud, pensar, 

fas in. wachiee, German tlm, immer; Spanish Aria, dnocente. 

@ 48 in note; German Ofen, off ; Spanish, wesafres, cov. | 
wasin rue; German du, dumm; Spanish wav; French ow in douce, 


Vowels may be long, short, or guttural, Lone vowels are 
tither not marked at all or are indicated by a macron, as /agd, or 
fagé, ‘tear’; sete, ‘beat with the fist’ , disé, * bruise or bump on 
the head’; /o/e, * lull"; pitgua, ' betel-nut.’ 

Short vowels are indicated by a breve, as lagé, ‘weeper": séso, 
‘frequently’; dtdtd?, a little’; /oéd, “tall, high"; gasz, ‘ quick, 
s00n.’ 

Guttural vowels are pronounced from the throat. They: are. 
indicated by a circumflex accent; as /a/id. ‘sprightly, lively”; sésé, 
‘knife’ ; az, ‘behold’ : 6/3, ‘cough’: /#, “however, notwithstanding. 

Confusion of Viewel Sounds, — As ¥ have stated above, it is fre- 
quently difficult to determine whether a word should .be written 
with an eori,aneorn, Thus the word for ' male,’ dade, is some- 
times written Jali; chtlo, « brother,’ is sometimes written chal ; and 
hanom,' water, hanum, Whatever may have been the true sound 
of the yowels in the wards above mentioned, we have ¢ and # when 
enclitic possessive particles are added, as dahina, ‘thy son'; /ahifia, 
‘his son"; clid/ulo,* my brother’ ; helumoa, ‘thy brother’ At the 
present time the natives are often undecided about the orthography 
ofaword, In writing the name of a plant, for instance, some may 
use an-¢ or 2 where ‘others would use an ior x ; thus, for Urena 
sinuata we may have dadangsi or dadanse * for Clerodendron iner- 
mis, /odugae or Jodogao; and the Spanish paloma, ‘dove,’ becomes 

Aotification of Vowels. — After certain words and particles a be- 
comes @, ¢ becomes ¢, and w becomes j * somewhat after the manner 
ai the change in German of a, #, and #, tod, 3, and 4% Thus we 
| ne 


fake, male ; i ihe, the male: 
Aanom, water ; guaha hinom ? is-there water? 
fomo, knee : 


f feme, the knee; 
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chofda, banana-plant ; i chefda, the banana-pilant ; 
loka, high, tall; finekd, height ; 

guma, house ; rgima, the house; 

fuéa, tocddy : faya tiéa, there-is-no toddy ; 


AuteAze, I-know ; infiie, we-know. 

It is by this peculiarity of the language that many of the dis- 
crepancies in the vocabularies compiled by early navigators have 
been catised. Some of them, for instance, give the word gusa for 
‘house’ and others gia, or, according to the French and Spanish 
orthography, awima, In the same way the word éd/af, ‘fence,’ or 
‘enclosure,’ derived from the Spanish corra/, is sometimes given 
cola?, and at others guclat, From the confusion arising in this way 
it is evident that the letter £ should be used in Chamorro to repre- 
sent the sound of hard cand that g should always be hard; so that 
we have £é/at, fence"; ¢ Aélat, ‘the fence’; gumra,* house’; i gina 
‘the house’: thus avoiding the substitution of gt and gw for hard ¢ 
and g before ¢ and #, which would be ‘rendered necessary by the 
French and Spanish systems of orthography. 

Diphthongs, —The diphthongs are as follows: 

ae, is sounded very much like ai in efs/e; Spanish macrire. 

ai, as in aisie; like é in fine; German Aare. 

ae, very much like ew in Aow ; Spanish earaéag. 

au, like ow in out; German Haws; Spanish caus, 

wat, like tow in warp wa in garane, 

uz, like we in wear; Spanish Awese. 

wt, like te in. weep. 

The Spanish ¢ is changed to ai, as raina, ' queen,’ from rerna. 
Foreign words beginning with the sound of w take in the Chamorro 
an initial ¢ ; thus, from the Spanish Axerta, we have guetta, ‘garden, 
Watkins, the name of an Englishman who settled in Guam, has 
become Guatkin, and owing to the confusion of ¢ and final x it is 
often written Guaréin, or, according to Spanis orthography, Guar- 
guin. In the same way Oahu, the name of the island on which 
Honolulu is situated, is written Gualis, and the Spanish adwlo 
(‘grandfather’), modified to ue/o, has become guelo | 
4. Sounps or Consonants. — The consonants are sounded as 
ollows = 
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#asin fall; Spanish daifer; German Buch. 

Aas in church ; Spanish mucho; German fsck, Awischer. 

dasinweg; Spanish wer: German Dack. 

fasin fame > Spanish femar ; German fallen. 

g 38.in get (always hard); Spanish gave, wv in gwerra. 

Aas in ddl; German ind; at the beginning of a syllable softer 
than the Spanish and aspirated y. 

éas in Ate; German dommen * like hard ¢ and gw in French and 
Spanish. 

(asin /ong; German fede; Spanish /éjes. 

masin moor: German Mana; Spanish ma/e, 

nas in eet; German Markt; Spanish ao. 

ag asin Sager; Spanish fenera, 

Ap asin song: German singer, 

fas in cafien, ni in onion; French pn in éampagnard; Italian’ Cam 

fas in peer; German passen': Spanish pajo, 

Fas in Amertce, 

sas int; German fasten; French sur; Spanish seo, 

fas in fable; German Tisch» French vouteru, 

¥ like the English jin Jue; German wy; French i, 


Terminal 4 is pronounced almost fike the German ch, as nta~ 
kak-ne, wizard.’ In words derived from other languages terminal 
fand ry become ¢ (éolonet from the Spanish: corone! ; Sefot, from 
Seftor); the Tagalog » and & become f and 4 ( fanthi, ‘ fruit-bat,’ 
from pamét; tft, a hard-wood tree, from pil). For etymological 
reasons I retain » for the sound of the English J. To Guam the 
Spanish y is pronounced like the English ¢ The word Aayt (pro- 
nounced /adji or hadyi ) is sometimes written Aaj in old manuscripts, 
and it is possible that the original y of the Chamorros was pro- 
nounced like the English yin ‘yes’ and has been corrupted by 
Spanish influence to the modern / sound, The df of words derived 
from the Spanish is replaced by yin Chamorro, as shown in yade, 
‘key,’ from the Spanish ave, 

5. SYLLABLES, — Syllables may be open or closed, as gu-ma 
‘house’; fa-te, ‘male’; fata, father’ | Song-song, ' village’ ; dug- 
dug, “wild bread-fruit’ : chopeg, the name of a tree; #alt-ua-ye, 


‘to bewitch.” One of the most striking features to a student of east- 
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ern Pacific dialects is the presence of closed syllables. In a num- 
ber of words of common origin with the Malayan and Sawaion, final 
consonants are retained in the Chamorro which have been lost in 
the Sawasiori. Thus we have in the Samoan saw, ‘bird,’ and ara, 
‘coconut,’ and in the Chamorro manog, ntyog. 

6. Accent.—In a word of two syllables the accent is usually 
on the first syllable, even though the word be adopted from the 
Tagalog or Spanish with the last syllable accented, Thus ¢aité’, 
‘orange,’ and dastén, ‘staff,’ become é4iet and dasten. 

In words of more than. two syllables the position of the accent 
varies. If the emphasis does not fall on the penult it Is customary, 
as in the Spanish, to indicate it by an acute accent over the vowel 
of the accented syllable. ‘Thus in agagu, ‘red,’ no accent is. indi- 
cated, as the emphasis falls on the next to the last syllable; while 
in dpaka, ‘ white,’ an accent is placed over the first vowel to indicate 
that the stress falls on the first syllable, The accent of a root-word 
is often shifted by the addition of particles to the word either in- 
serted or appended, Thus we have ¢dfa, ‘father’; fatale, ‘my 
father’: safammarme, * our father— | 

There are certain particles, however, which always take the ac- 
cent or stress when prefixed to a root-word. Usually if the accent 
follows the general rule, it is not indicated. When, however, the 
pronunciation of a word would be doubtful without if, it is €x- 
pressed: as maliet, "bitter," pronounced ma-/d-et ; haifa, * his fore~ 
head,’ pronounced ita-i-fa. 


Hi. Tae ARTICLE 
1. No wwperinire arTicte.— Originally there was no indehinite 
article in Chamorro, In the modem vernacular in places where 
it would be used in English the Spanish un takes its place. This 
word is invariable and is used with both masculine and feminine 


NOUNS » 
UD /ahe, & man ; un faladan, & WOMAD ; 
un poder, a child 5 UN raina, o (jue|n. 


The use of this article cannot be regarded as in keeping with 
the genius of the language. In many cases where we would use 
the indefinite article, none is necessary in Chamorro; as Guaka 
niyog ? ‘1s there a coconut?" 
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2. Tae Deristre Articre i.—This article is used before com- 
mon nouns and has the effect of changing the vowe! of the tonic 
syllable of a noun or adjective immediately following it. It is 
invanable : 


Aanom, water ; 1 Adriom, the water. 

kahet, orange : i édhe?, the orange. 

foma, knee ; I seme, the knee. 

chefda, hanana-plant - i chefda, the banana-plant. 
Pugua, betel-nut ; i Atgue, the betel-nut. 
wekan, Tain; i icftan, the min. 

fapo, well; L spo, the well. 

i pa/sean, the woman ; i famalaoan, the 
i fitte, the man: I (fhe, the men, 

1 mutufeg, the good one : 1 wanmaulie, the good ones. 
gua, house: gue sth, honees. 

1 gina, the house ; i gima stha, the houses. 


The definite article is usually placed before a noun modified by 
a possessive, asin the Italian /a wade sma,‘ my mother,” ¢ mdma- 
hos i tuo frateila,* thy brother,’ i chelucmo > head, ale; thy head, 
t tik-t0, 

If the noun does not immediately follow the article its tonic 
vowel is not affected; for example, ‘the high house’ is wither 
i gima na joke, ori lekd na guma, In the latter case the adjec- 
live /okd is changed to /eéd because it immediately follows the 


article. 
The article ¢ may be used as a personal pronoun followed by a 
I mapu fii, he who is loved ; the loved (one). 
T man-magu fii, they who are loved; the loved (ones). 
Guake l huméhanae, (it is) Twho am going: I the going (ont). 
I munhayan, that which is finished; the finished. 
I mapo:, he who departed ; the departed (one), 


3. Arricres Berore Prorer Nouns.—The Chamorro language 
resembles the Tagalog of the Philippines in the use of an article, 
st, before titles and the names of persons and animals: In this 
connection it may be regarded as the equivalent of the German 
definite article before proper nouns, 
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Si uae, German, der Jotan ; John. 

Si Vana, German, dle Murer; Mother. 

Si Aaga/ahe, The Governor; the high-chief. 

Si Pare, The priest (meaning the priest of the parish). 
Si Pale Paieme, Father Palomo. 

Si Fuus, God. 

Si Far, The King (the reigning monarch), 


Asis an article used before the names of places, rivers, or natural 
objects, if these names be those of persons or of animals ; 
As Alonso, the Alonzo (river); 
As Ajroga, the promontory named after Quiroga. 
As Name, Mosquito (the name of a district). 
As may also precede a proper noun used in apposition, or when, 
as subject of a verb, it comes at the end of a sentence or subordi- 


nate clause : 

/ temtom as Felipe, Philipthe prudent. (The prudent 
one, Philip.) 

Ti Autunge haf hinasese-fia enao 1 know not what Peter thinks of 

as Pedro. that (what his-thinking that, 

Peter. ) 

f chelu-ho as Kiko. My brother Francisco. 

/ saina-ta as Hesu Kristo. Qur Lord Jesus Christ. 


As is used also asa preposition before names of living persons, 
when it has the effect of the French oles, ‘at the house of,’ ‘ with.’ 
Gaige as Huan (Il est chez Jean); He is at the house af Jolin. 

Jmevag as Don Hosé (It apprit chez Don Josef); He learned with 
Don José. ; 

The Article lya.— Places, districts, or natural objects named for 
saints or with names of no known signification are preceded by the 
article lya. 


Iya Santa Rasa. Santa Rosa (a mourtain), 
Loka tya Santa Revd. Santa Rosa is high. 
Danghulo tya Hagatfia. Agafia is big. 


Dikiki ma songsong tga Mateso. A small town Merizo. — 
Hikot na egse iya Makahna. A near mountain Mokahns. 
Iya éacen. ‘The eastward. 
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Iya is used also as a preposition, when it signifies ‘ at the house 


of” 
Iya jista (Chez sous), At (our) home. (Inclusive) 
Iya Aame (Chez nous). At (our) home. ( Exclusive.) 
Iya Aamye (Chez rows). At (your) home. 


Tya sifa (Chet evx, chez efles), At (their) home. 

This preposition is usually preceded by gi, with which it unites, 
forming giya. Where is your father? —Jfano mai gaige f tata-ma? 
He is at (our) home, — Gage giya kame. 

Giya may also signify ‘with,’ ‘in the poss 
or ‘under the care of’; as— 





sion of’ same one, 





Gacge 1 magaru-mo giya guahe, Thy clothing is in my possessia 
Umeyag giya cuaho. He studied under me. 
Gi is suppressed before the article ag: 
Fanmalag as Felipe. Go-to Philip's (chez #Arippr). 
Garge as Pale. He-is-at the Priest's (chez 
curé). . 
ffuiie 08 Huan i paye-mo. I saw in-possession-of John your- 





umbrella. 
Cmerag yo as Pale Palomo. I studied under Father Palomo. 
4. Omission OF THE ArticiE.— If the name of a places in the 
genitive or if it is preceded by falag (‘go to') or gine (‘ from,’ 
‘come from"), the noun does not take an article before it: 
Falag-Fspaiia' Go-to-Spain, 
lil. THe Novus 
{, Gennen.— Notins may be of masculine, feminine, common, 
or neuter gender, Names of males belong to the masculine, names 
of females to the feminine, names of living things of which the sex is 
not indicated to the common, and names of inanimate objects to the: 
heuter gender, Some plants are classified by the natives as male 
or female, and their names may be said to belong to the corre- 
sponding gender. 
Gender may be indicated by distinct words or by the prefixes 
lahe (‘male’), palaoan (* female") The sex of mammals is some- 
"To. the last case the whole phruse js treated nsx compoond verb und is ¢onjogated 


accordingly. In the tenses requiting reduplication of the accented syllable, the penult: 
pP ie that which is repeated, ws thoagh fr English ‘1 om go-to Spain-ing.** 
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times indicated by toro (‘bull ") and baka (‘cow’), derived from the 


Spanish, 

Cowton Geen MASCULINE FEMININE 
faefae, Person ; lahe, man ; palaoan, woman. 
sana, parent ; tata, father ; nana, mother. a 
manag, fowl ; lahe ra mano, cock ; palacan Mik PMOL, hen. 


patgen, child: lahe ma padgon, boy ; palaoan ma paigen, girl. 
cheio, brother lahe va chelo, brother; palaoan me chele, sister. 


OF Sister ; a 
figdiga, duck;  lahe ma agdaga, drake; palaocan ra figdfiga, duck. 
guaka, cattle ; tore, bull ; baka, cow. 


chida, poat : toro xa chifa, he-goat; baka wa chide, she-goat. 
asagua, spouse; lahe naasegua, husband; palaoan wa asdgia, wife. 

2 Numare.— Nouns may be of singular, dual, or plural num- 
ber. 

The dua? number of nouns as used In Chamorro is indicated by 
a separate form when the relationship existing ‘between a two 
individuals is sutwal or reciprocal. It is formed by inserting the 
particle um before the first vowel of the primutive word; 

chelo, brother or sister; c4ume/e, (two) brothers or sisters, oT 


asap, spouse ; umasagua, spouses, or husband and wife. 


atvage, acquaintance; f UMLa/wnyy, the (two) acquaintances ; 
gachong, companion;  fgumacheng, the (two) Companions; 


agufiti, friend ; i umageslii, the (to) friends ; 
partentes, kinsman j; F pumaricntes, the (two) kinsmen. 


The above forms are used only to express muinal relationship. 
In such expressions as ‘John's two brothers ' or “IGROS brother 
and sister,’ ‘her two husbands,’ ‘my two companions,’ the noun 
Would not take the dual form. J c/wmelo might be rendered ‘the 
two brothers’ or ‘two. sisters of each other,’ or ‘the brother and 
sister of cach other." ' . = 

Plural of Nouns, — With the majority of nouns the plural is in- 
dicated by the addition of the word siha to the singular. This ts 
equivalent to the plural of the third personal pronoun. It usually 
low the laws of Chamorro grater. 
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follows the noun, but it may precede it, If the idea of plurality is 
already expressed by a plural adjective it is unnecessary to add, siha 
to the noun. 


guma, house; gama siha, siha na guma; houses. 

sésé@, knife; sese siha, siha na s2s7, knives, 

dangkulo aa sésé, good knife; mandengkulo ga 1222, good knives. 

Chain, road; chafon siha, siha na chalan; roads. 

sutnog, towl; manog Siha, siha na manor, fowls. 

mauleg na manog, good fowl; Manmawire ma manag, good fowls. 

fukong, bat; tuhong siha, siha ma tuiony, hats. 

éjtéue, pig; éadve Siha, siha na Achwe, swine. 

i gima, the house; 7 gima siha, the houses, 

the Plural Prefix man. — Certain nouns, and adjectives in gen- 

eral, form their plural by taking the prefix man. This prefix is 
used also to denote the plural in certain tenses of intransitive verbs. 
Nouns forming their plural in this way are usually the names of 
persons and of occupations in which persons are engaged. The 
latter are usually denvatves from verbs: 


thelo, brother ot sister; maficio, brothers, sisters, oF 
brothers and sisters," 

saind, parent + MAanavat, parents. 

gachens, companion ; mMangacheng, companions. 

agu fli, friend ; Managu/is, friends. 

dikoke, harvester ; matgicteke, harvesters. 

papoke, gunner ; mamdpake, gunners. 

sate, thie ; mMatate, thieves, 

at WIiter ; Manure, writers. 

fdfanan, purchaser ; mamdfahan, purchasers, 

fifitak, raider : mamif/ak, braiders. 

i masioy the jood (man); / Manmavlee, the good (men). 

# faflaye, the tad (man): i Manaieye, the bad (men): 

funas, just (man); Manwngs, just (men). 

Jemog, fat (man); Manyowog, fat (men). 


Itwill be observed in the above examples: that ‘the’ prefse wea 


has the effect in some cases of changing the initial letter of the 
primitive word. This— 


' Like the German (eicdutifer. 
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ch is changed to i (chele, matiele); 

f is changed to m (fif/ak, mamuplas); 
k is changed to Rg (##hoke, mafigitete); 
p is changed to m ( papake mamapate); 
5 is changed to i (se4e, Matiate); 

t is changed to m (Aifuge, mamstuge). 

When a change takes place in the initial letter the final letter of 
the prefix mais dropped This does not apply to certain words 
of Spanish origin, as mar sarientes, the plural of parientes ; Man- 
kasao, the plural of #asao, ‘marned person.’ On the other hand 
we have mafienfes as the plural of santos, ° saint'; maméd/e, the 
plural of paddle, “ poor’; ‘mamu/¢, the plural of pale (° padre’ ), 
priest.’ 

When a noun is preceded by an adjective in which plurality is 
expressed, it is not necessary that the noun should assume the 
plural form : 

Manog, fowl; Apaka f manog, the fow! (is) white. 
Manog stha, fowls; Mandpata 1 maneg, the fowls (are) white- 

Nouns denoting relationship usually have a possessive particle 
united to them enclitically, The word fake without the enclite 
particle signifies ‘male’; with the particle it signifies ‘son.’ Thus 
we have — 





fakt ho, my-son ; hagaho, my-daughter ; 
fahimo, thy-son ; hagaTDo, thy-danghter:; 
fakin, his- or her-son } Aagwtia, his- or her-daughter ; 


fahita, our-son 5" hagata, our-daughter ;' 
‘ahinmame, our-soty ;" 
lahinmiyo, your-bon 5 : 
fehinfitha, their-sou. filha, tn | 
Many words in modern Chamorro are derived from the Spanish, 
just as in the modern Hawaiian there are many derived from the 
English : ’ 
thos fedite and pacttel wrontd be used by hushabd anid wife in speaking: ft each other of 
their son and daughter, | <a 
'The particle aname, "out," is naed when the penan spoken io is excluded 3 thes 
Jadimnermer on Kesammaner woald be used by father or a mother in speaking to REY oe 
else of their son of daughter. 
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pariente, kinsman ; 


fio, uncle: ta, aunt ; 
prime, cousin ; prima, female cousin ; 
guelo, grandfather ;* guefa, grandmother, 


freegular Plarals, —A few words form their plural irregularly, 
some by reduplicating the first syllable: 


fake, man; la/aAe, men; 

fahiie, My son ; lavahiie, my sons ; 
hagado, my daughter ; hatagahe, my daughters ; 
pafyon, child ; famagtion, children ; 
ftlaoan, woman ; fama/acan, women. 


A. kind of plural is expressed by prefixing to proper nouns or 
titles the particle ha : 


at haPedre, Peter and friends, Peter and 
a? harae, the king-and court, the king and 
st hamagelate, the governor and staff, 


3. Cast.—Strictly speaking, the form of a noun does not vary 
to indicate case. To indicate the genitive or possessive, however, 
the name of the object possessed, if it ends in a pure yowel (not 
guttural), takes an additional x when it is followed by a possessive 


Noun OF & possessive pronoun not enclitic : 


pale, hair; i film bdéaie, hair-of the eyelid (eyelashes). 
fave, father ; i falaD fdfawo, the father-of thy-father. 
fame, knee ; femon &anae, knee-of the arm (elbow). 
there, brothe i cheion afzahe, my mother's brother. 


{then magalahe i patgon, the child (is) the son-of the governar, 
Adgan palaoan is piteon, the child (is) the danghter-of the woman, 
+ Dekivatives.— As in the Malayan, Melanesian, and Poly- 
nesian dialects and in many other languages a word may be used 
as several parts of speech; but in the Chamorro language the 
primitive word is usually combined with certain particles which be- 
come amalgamated with it. In the new word, or derivative, the 
root is not always recognizable at first glance, but by eliminating 
* Guele weal sues are derived trom the Spanish wile innd ahwote. 
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the particles it becomes evident. These particles may be enclitically 
prefixed, affixed, or incorporated into the body of the word. The 
changes which a noun may undergo may be illustrated by the Eng- 
lish word shor, fram which we have the verbs fo siwe, fo washer, to 
reshor, which are conjugated like any other verb; the passive form 
jo he shod» the nouns shoer, reshocing, washoeing ; the adjectives 
shod, unshod, rough-shod,and shecless, From the preposition mm we 
have the adverbs im, inward, inside; the adjective tmucr, mmost, in- 
nermiost, inside - the noun tside. 

In the Chamorro there are words corresponding to these, 
formed by the addition of particles, and even of additional words, as 
to canise-to-shoe, te cause-to-be-shod ; the interjection in (German Aere- 
in!); dis-imvard, his-eastvard (i, ©, east of him), and many others. 

Derived Nouns. —We have already noticed the formation of 
the reciprocal dual by placing the particle wv before ‘the first vowel 
of a word and the formation of the plural of adjectives and of cer- 
tain nouns by prefixing the particle metaz. 

The Particle in. —This particle when inserted before the first 
vowel of an adjective, verb, or adverb forms an abstract noun. Like 
the definite article ¢ it has the effect of modifying the simple vowels 
a, o, and w, following it to a, ¢, and #; 


fakd, high; Aimetd, height. ti mauleg, unkind ; 4 minawéeg, un- 
feda, broad ; fineda, breadth. kindness. 


andcd, long; inanded, length. Aupon, pale ; Aimspow, pallor, 
daiom, within; Aind/om, inside, dpaka, white ; indpata, whiteness. 
fahan, bay; findhan, 3 purchase. —-metgot, strong; eeinedget, strength. 
Aare, think ; Aimare, thought. gagé, idle; gimdgi, idleness, 
fatinas, do. fimatinas, nact. pana, fragrant; inawfew, fra- 
faetae, pray; timaetae, prayer. grance. 
minnie, god ; minawleg, good- satvel, contrite ; Anefref, contrition, 
ness. sangan, ay; simangan, discourse. 


Reituplication of First Syllable. —Verbal nouns designatiog the 
performer of an act er an habitual occupation n aré formed by the 
reduplication of the first syllable of the verb or by prefixing it to a 
similar syllable. The vowel of this prefix must be long, whether 


as, ANTE, #, 4, 6—22 
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that of the prefix to which it is prefixed be long or short. It is 
never guttural, and it causes the vowels following to be long, al- 
though in the primitive word they be short; it is open although the 
vowel in the primitive word be closed, and it makes open vowels of 
those which follow. If the first vowel of the primitive word be 
other than a tt is changed to # in the prefix. 

kdnd, eat; kakdnd, eater: uga, caress ; I-vgw, one who ca- 

safigan, talk ; Sasafigan, slanderer : PeSses + 

&ofat, fence ; Kikolat, fence-maker;  adifuyr,pry,lurk ; a-aitey/, caves- 


fecgue, cheat; tifergwe, cheater ; dropper, a lurker ; 

asgue, fimmigate ; daswge, fumigator, fai-ni-mug, spy; fafai-ni-nug, © 

fug?, write ; tifwe?, terifer + spy ; 

&bkd, harvest; Kidied, Aarvester ; that-packed, evil-mouth: cha- 

goha, fan; gigoha, fanner ; chatpuched, blasphemer : 

fugiug, flame ; tlivgfur, one who yeliggety, grunt : Elpohigretg, 
inflames.; grunter, 


The above form is used only to denote an occupation or the per- 
former of an habitual act. It is incorrect to say ¢ nanalibreta, ‘our 
savior,’ from ma-MHare, ‘to make-free' (a word derived from the 
Spanish). In this case a derivative with i is formed from the 
verb: & munalibre-hit as Hesukristo, * our savior Jesus Christ" ; that 
is, ‘he who saved-us Jesus Christ,’ 

the Prefiz g&,— The particle g@ when prefixed to a noun ora 
verb in the infinitive signifies a fondness, taste, or propensity for a. 
particular thing or act : 

Roar LSFUNITIVE Dexiven Nous 
fangis, weep;  fiMangis, to weep; gafwwangis, one prone to WEEp, 
fayae, ramble; famayav, to ramble ; Sa/umayas, a pad-about. — 


muames, sweet ; gamdmes, a lover of sweets. 
sadape, money + Bira/ape, an avaricious man, 
machoche, labor ; Ramachocho, an industrions man. 
tuba, todcly ; giivéa, one addicted to toddy, 
pafaoan, woman ; §apfa/acan, a runner after women. 
katise, reed ; Paéaiiee, the reed-warbler. 


The Prefix gi.— This particle prefixed to a geographical name 
signifies an inhabitant, native, or citizen of a place.' 
“Vnstesd of this prefix the word feeten (‘person') tay be used, an taotao uta, a 


man of Kole; taotao ffagar, « citizen. of Agut, Spanish same. of countries are pow 
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Ewfa, the island of Rota; gidifa, an inhabitant or native of Rota, 
Hagat, the village of Agat; gl44ca/, an inhabitant of Agat. 


Lago, north ; gi/icv, a northman, a Spaniard. 
Hava, south ; giigya, a southerner, a Chamorro. 


The Particles fan ... . yan.— A word preceded by the par- 
ticle fan and followed by yan or an signifies a place devoted to 
some particular thing or in a certain state oF condition : 

sume, taro (Colocasia antiquorum) ; fanraryan, a taro-patch. 

fupo, sugar-cane ; fan/uswyan, a cane-field. 





fache, mud ; fanfer/ian, a muddy place. 
miaeis, maize : fanmaciran, a corm-feld. 
fdai, growing rice; fameadyan, a rice-field. 


henado, deer (from the Spanish);  fandenadiryan, « place abound- 
ing in deer. 


The Suffix ha.— The particle ha appended to'a noun or & Pro 
noun signifies ‘alone,’ * real,’ or ‘pure’ (without admixture), ‘no 
‘one else,” ‘ nothing else *: 


Yuws, God ; View sha, God only, God himself, God and no 
one else j 

#faga, blood ; Hagaha, blood only, real blood, blood itself ; 

Hanom, water;  —Aanombaé, water alone; pure walter; 


Guaho, 1; Guahoba, 1 myself, even 1, Lalone, 1 by my- 
Haga, thou ; Hageha, thou thyself, even thao, thou alone ; 


Guiya, be orshe; Guiyahd, he himself, evett he, she alons. 

Cfantule kanomba xf f gint f He-will-tuke pure-water which ts in 
tipo, sddog, hart, par gra ri the well, river, sea, OF in the rain ’ 
ichan - 9a vale i Aanom mt for not avails the water which fs 
i gini niyog pat tinegcha.’ in a coconut or fruit. 

1. Envworoay. — The pronouns of the Chamorro language are 
of the same origin as those of the Malayan, Philippine, Melanesian, 
and Polynesian languages : 

Directions for laptiem, from: Fray Aniceto Thofier Eonplnecedioa of the Hinly Sacra 


wenty, pp. 16<17, Us the expression fi cwly, ia ther tergative gaurthcle aus qair (s taken 
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Exoten  CHaAwoOREd TagciLoa MALAVAN Fatr!  SAMOAR 
I; ‘gute, Fo; ake; tho, saya; Ann, aw; = ("“wa'w, ow; 
thou; Aage, hae; § «= tkdo hay canghan; = §~= mange, ngesaees 
he, she, it; guiya, put; sya; it, dias wal, as "ony 
we (incl); Agfa, sul; Ady y Atte ; neita : fata ¢ 
we (excl.); Adame, dam; demi; anu ; meu ¢ widvou ¢ 
yOu | | Aaniye f Hep yd) r fea an . Are, WEN * orn eent F 
they ; shat | sri ; dit-orang; mara, rit; filfon, 


2. No Dua. Form.— Unlike the Tagalog and the Polynesian 
languages there is no distinct form for the dual of pronouns. With 
verbs the dual is expressed, in certain conjugations, by the singular 
form of the verb accompanied by the plural form of the pronoun; 
for example, fasmat yo, ‘1 fell’; dasnak fit, *we two fell’: man- 
dasnadk far, we fell.’ 

3. Two Foums or tHe Firat Presson Piura. — Like the other 
languages of the preceding table and their allies the Chamorro has: 
two forms for the plural of the first person. The first includes the’ 
person addressed and the second excludes him. Thus hita (* we,’ 
inclusive) signifies ‘you and T’ of ‘thou and 1‘; ame (‘ we,’ ex- 
clusive) signifies ‘he [or she] and I’ or ‘they and I.’ In the Poly- 
nesian form above given the essential parts of the pronouns are the 
first syllables, fa and ma, the second syllable, ox, being derived 
from tofu, the numeral ‘three.’ Just as in the Samoan. the plural 
fais used sometimes for the singular, so in Chamorro /ita may be 
uséd a4 a sort of “editorial mv." 

4. Mopirication or Persona Proxouns, —When the pronoun 
is used alone or follows a preposition, ar when for emphasis it pre- 
cedes the predicate, the first form given in the preceding table is 
used. When the predicate or object is the pnncipal idea to be ex- 
pressed, the pronoun follows the predicate and the second form in 
the table is used. This form may be considered an abbreviation of 
the first, For the second and third persons plural there is but one 
form, whether the pronoun precedes or follows the verb, _ 

A. PRONOUNS USED EMPHATICALLY AND ‘AFTER! PREPOSITIONS 

Who is coming ? ffayt mitenematia f 


Lamy conung, Guaho mamamasia, 
' Melanesian ; belonging to ihe new Hebrides wrouys 
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Who drank the toddy ? Hayi gumimen t fibat 
Thou drankest the toddy. Hago pwivimen t fda. 
He drank the toddy. Guiya eumimes f tiha. 
We (you and 1). Hita. 
Who is that? Hayi enao? 
We (ihey and 1). Hame. 
At our house (cArz mows). Giya hame. 
At your house (c4es vous), Give hamyo. 
At their house (chez eux). Giya siha. 

fk. FRONOUNS FOLLOWING THE PREDICATE 
Do you sleep at home? Mamaigo hao giva Aamye ? 
No, I sleep at the palace. Ake, mamatge yO gi palasie-. 
He wishes to go. Malige gui Aumanae. 
Give me (some) water. Nate yo. Aanom. 
ring us (a) green coconalt, Chute ham wanda, 
L-give you (an) orange. Hanae hao akel. 
We have (some) fowls [youandT], Afangae manog hit. 
Who (art) thou? Tayi hao? 
I (am a) man. Lathe yo. 
Thou (art a) worn. Paiaous hao. 
He (is a) child, Pages gal. 
We (are) brethren (you and 1), Afrftels hit. 
We (are) tall (they and 1). Manfoha ham, 
You (are) bad, Manatiave hamyo. 
They (are) very good. Mangéfmaniog siha. 


From the above examples it will be seen that the second form 
of the pronoun as givenin the table is used if, whether as subject or 
object, it follows the predicate. | 

Pronominal Prefixes te Verbs. — Where the subject is not em- 
phatic, and a transitive verb or a verb with a definite object is the 
principal idea to be expressed, certain particles are prefixed to verbs 
to express person, These cannot be regarded as independent pro- 
nouns, but in a manner as corresponding with the endings of a vert 
in Spanish or Latin. 
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Did you see the owl? Unarr memo P 


I-saw the owl, Hult? ? scene ; We-saw the reed-warbler, Tady 
We-saw the fan-tail, Endy é i gdtestse ; 

chichiriha ; You-saw the kingfisher, Indy 
Thou-sawest the crow, Unay ttheige 

aga 5 They-saw the fruit-bat, Hadf os 
He-saw. the rail, Has f eats: fanchi. 


6. Demonstrative Proxouns, —As in other languages the de- 
monstrative pronouns differ from corresponding adjectives only in 
being: used independently of a noun: 


Aalang modofig yuhe ¢ adnos. Like (a) ship (is) that-yonder 


which is-approaching. 
ffay: enao? Hayi yenao? Who is that ? 
Dafigkulo toi, dikié? enan, Big (is) this, little that. 


7. InDEFINITE AND INTERROGATIVE PRroxouxs.—In the same 
way the indefinite and interrogative pronouns correspond to indefi- 
nite and interrogative adjectives ; 


Guaha mutfo, Somebody has-arrived. 
Koné hayiha / sarod, Catch whomsoever you find. 
ffutinge hayl of Kiroga, I know who Quiroga was. 
Hayi reanmo ? Who (is) thy-name ? 

Dididé sfz Antand, Little can 1 cat. 

Hayi  iMafapang } Who wus Matapang ? 

‘Haf enae } Hata pena? What is that? 

Hat ini? Hafa yrni 7 What is this? 


8. Recative Proxouns. —The relative as used in the Chamorro 
language may be regarded as a distinct part of speech differing from 
the pronoun. Those used are i, ni i, and na, a 

a. The relative i may be called a definite relative, It is used if 
the antecedent is a demonstrative pronoun or is limited by a demon- 
strative adjective without the article i: | 


St Airoge yuhe i mangana giva Leta, Quiroga was that one who con- 


| quered on the island of Rota, 
Si Huan yuhed pumune i gake babue. John is that one who killed my pig. 
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s. The relative ni i is used when the antecedent is limited by the 

definite article i: 

Mafanaan jest Palomo ¢ pale  Is-named José Palomo the priest 


ni i fumdndgue yd. who taught me. 
Gaho yuke ¢ nobtye DL i kwmddate. Mine (is) yonder the ox which is- 
bellowing. 
Nae we int ft chelumoe Diidachet’ = =—© Give this to your-brother who is- 
blind. 


c. The relative na is used with descriptive subordinate clauses and 
may be called indefinite. It is used with an antecedent which is not 
modified by a demonstrative adjective nor by the definite article. 
Ayegue dahe ai gima Da mafigéii- There is a man in the house who 


gone magi manog stha. has brought hither fowls.. 
Hudiz fastas na purbhd fumdyae: T saw a person who did-nothing-but 


bp. Sometimes, asin English, the relative is omitted. An involved 
sentence having a principal and a subordinate clause is better ren- 
dered in Chamorro by a compound sentence with coordinate clauses 
connected by the conjunction ya (* and *). 
Hihina ¢ hakon? nigad na guihan ‘The fish Manuel caught yesterday 
sé Manuel. was POISONOUS. 
IIa tne ubove cases { riightt posaibly be reganded as an article and the eelative clause 
a noun, as * your brother the blind one.’ 
(72 de combinniéd.) 


NOTES ON SOME CHEYENNE SONGS 
By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


All Indians are musicians to a greater or less extent. They 
possess a few noisy musical instruments, such as drums, rattles, 
whistles, bullroarers, and the like, and often at night from the hill- 
sides comes the plaintive music of the flute, where the Indian lover 
is playing for the pleasure of his sweetheart, or in the hope that he 
may call her out from the lodge. But, after all, most of their music 
is vocal. Most of the instrumental music of the Cheyennes is in 
some degree ceremonial, or is expressed under the influence of 
strong emotions. The wartior, poing into battle, whistles shrilly on 
an instrument made from the wing-bone of the war eagle. The 
doctor, working over a dying patient, rattles ardently, in the hope 
that he may drive away the evil spirits. The musicians, at the 
dance, pound with fervor on their drums; but while all’ of these 
sounds preserve time, they are not harmonious. 

The flute players no doulit performed chiefly for their own satis- 
faction—for the enjoyment which they had in nuaking music. They 
never played in the day time. Some men wandered about playing 
allnightlong. Early in the evening they were heard playing out on 
the hills, at a distance from the camp, the music moving along from 
height to height until it had encircled the camp. Later in the night 
music was heard closer, often immediately outside the circle, anel 
moving around it. Toward morming it might sound within the 
circle and in the middle of the camp, and at daylight it ceased, 

Some ‘young men used flutes or large whistles made for them 
by men who were supposed to possess peculiar powers, and such 
flutes had the property of charming the girl the man loved, and 
made her Jove him. 

The Cheyennes have a vast number of songs. Many of these 
are, in fact, prayers, but prayers set to music, like the white man's 
hymns. Often these religious Songs are airs merely, without words, 

ia 
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but many of them have words, Some may consist of an air, 
hummed or sung, in the midst of which may be inserted one or two 
words, apparently without significance. There are mourning songs, 
sung for the dead in praise of him who has gone, and telling of the 
sorrow of the survivors, and of the suffering which his loss entails. 
There are also children’s songs, sung by men or women for the 
amusement of children, or as lullabies. Dance songs are usually 
without words, but serve as music to accompany the drum which 
beats time for the dancers. Morning songs are sung by individuals, 
usually early in the morning, just after they have awakened and 
before they arise. 

Besides these, there are songs of love, of war, and of adven- 
ture. Wolf songs, so called—said to have been learned from the 
wolves and perhaps remotely in imitation of the howling of these 
animals—are songs of travel, of roaming about, and were commonly 
sung by scouts or young men who were out looking for enemies, 
since a scout was called a ‘*wolf.” Then, too, there are doctoring 
songs, sung by healers while working over therr patients, They 
are religious songs. 

The number of religous songs is very great, for all. Indians have 
an elaborate and complicated ritual connected with their religious 
ceremonies. At the present day only the older men, and indeed 
but few of them, are acquainted with these songs, ginee, as the old 
ceremonies are no longer practised, the young men learn neither 
the ceremony nor the songs which go with it. 

The wolf songs were sung by scouts, oF by young men alone 
on the prairie, whether traveling or looking for enemies, or often, I 
am told, by men when they felt depressed, downhearted, lonely, or 
discouraged, It is perhaps for this reason that these songs contain 
frequent references to the singer's sweetheart. On the other hand, 
the words of many of them seem to be addressed by a leader to 
his followers, in order to encourage them, Some of these songs 
are supposed to be sung by a girl, and addressed to her lover, Of 
these, one of the most pleasing, as well for its air as for its words, 
is the one beginning " 7a mets 31 vd im,” a translation of which is, 
“Put your arms around me, I am: not lookittg,” and the meaning 
is, that if the girl saw that her Jover was about to embrace her, she 
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would fee! obliged to repulse him, but she wished him to put his 
arms around her, and now that she was not looking, he might do 
so without fear of rebuke. Another wolf war-song, supposed to 
be sung by a man traveling about, says, “My love, it is 1 who am 
singing. Do you hear me?” Another one, by a leader addressing 
his followers, says, ‘Take courage; do not be frightened: follow 
where you see me riding my white horse." In another song by a 
leader to his followers, he says, “ Friends, take courage, 1 see my 
sweetheart.” The view is, that the mention of the sweetheart’s 
name may bring him luck. 

A man traveling alone, sang, “I do not see my Jove,"’ and then 
changing his address, went on, “Come out of your lodge,-so that 
I may see you”; and again changing it, said,as he discovered her, 
“Aha, Ido see you,” Still another runs, “ My love, come out of 
the lodge, Tam searching for you"; another, * My love, come out 
into the prairie, so that 1 may come near you and meet you"; and 
another, " My love, do not scold me, I love only you.” While 
these songs were commonly sung during a war journey, or even by 
people who are alone, away from the camp, they were sung also 
by young men who are sitting on the hills close to the village, and 
for no other purpose than their own amusement. 

Often, young men about to start ona war journey went about 
the camp singing songs which were recognized as those Sung by 
people about to go to war. They might march about the circle of 
the lodges, and stopping before certain of them, sing these songs. 
From the lodge which was being serenaded, contributions to their 
equipment were handed out, such as two or three pairs of mocca- 
sins, a few arrows, half a dozen balls, or-a little packet of powder. 
Such a song is the following: “ Call them together before we go 
away, and we will dance till morning.” This might be sung over 
and over many times as they marched throuch the camp, A party 
just leaving the village to go to war, might sing, “Tl am going to 
search for a man; if I find him, there will be fighting; perhaps 
he will keill me.” This was sung again and again as they rode over 
the hills from the camp. | 

A successful war party, returning to the village, sang, just as 
they descended the hills close to the camp, and until their people 
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came out to meet them, a song of joy and triumph, “I have re- 
turned home ; again I shall see my love.” Or perhaps this, ** All 
have returned alive; youall shall see your sweethearts "’; and later, 
alter they had come into the village, and perhaps were marching 
about it, such a song as this, “ In the mountains I met witha man ; 1 
charged upon him and fought him and killed him, and took his scalp.” 

A wartior whose fortune while on the warpath had been bad, 
and who was therefore angry and discouraged, might sing, “ My 
heart is angry, my love is lost." A dance song subg by the Fox 
Soldiers society had words which are in praise of youth, and to 
encourage valor, by pointing out the miseries of old age. They 
run as follows; ‘“When a man gets old, his tecth are gone. 1 am 
afraid" (of that time), “1 wish to die” (before it comes). 

The doctoring songs are usually short and simple. The words 
are repeated over and over again, as in this one: “ I know oryself ; 
1 possess. spiritual power." Another song, by a wottran, say's, il 
know about things above; I possess spiritual power.” 

Beside all this, there are various animal songs, some of them 
religious, others merely invoking good fortune. A certain song, 
known as the horse song, may be sung over 2 horse, in order to 
make him strong, sound, and swift, fora particular occasion: | 

The examples given below are, I believe, fair specimens of 
Cheyenne songs. They were collected several years ago om the 
Northern Cheyennes. The translations to which I have been 
helped by my friends William Rowland and his son James Row- 
land, are offered for what they are worth, since T can lay claim to 


were furnished me by a missionary, who requests that his name 
be not mentioned. His knowledge of the Cheyenne language is 


WAR SONG. (By RInGEWALKING AND OTITERS. GIRL SPEAKING. ) 


As) with’ fod, iy fst ie nd al’ Aya; nd YY shi wid Aika, 
Young man, wife she bs airaid of me; [ am getting obi. 


Keu walt iss, * little young man,’ ‘youth’ (Latin, 7 is), per 


haps 16 or 17 years of age. Afts tt ints, “his wile,” Na et! hye, 
‘she is afraid of me.’ 
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Trasstation: Young man, his wife is afraid of me. I am grow- 
ing ald. 
WOLF SONG. (By tHe same Sincers.) 

Asi wae nd fin’ [father [daughter ésd wal’ Ais 1h" ma (0K. 
Young san daughter speaks] speaks] young man just like a man, 
fit. tie’ [Father speaks]. 

Just the same, 

Ase wak', ‘young man’ (Latin, adalescens), from 17 to 25 years 

of age. 
WOLF SONG. (By THE same SivceRs.) 
i mis si vd In, wir’ sa co! nds, 

Of your own accord = min catch hold of, Jamnot ooking at you. | 

4a is the sign of the imperative. Na vm’, ‘I see him or her,’ 
Nas sa weme,' 1 do not see him or her. Nes’ sa we’ matst, “1 do 
not see thee," , 

TRANSLATION: Put your arms around me. I am not looking. 


WOLF SONG 

Nissin go, dirtin, bi apast, Ad ham oan's ik poitt. 
My close friend, seized, Ibannoys her, you mre doing wrong ; it worries (me). 

Nis sin #, from, wis si, with,’ and na at, *I stand.’ J Ate! 
fam o, "he takes him or her.’ Aw’ a qwost, or ty’ a ‘pest, very 
likely = to a wo’ tsA, the feeling caused by being obliged to refuse 
a favor. | 

Nissin 0, close friend,’ ‘chum’; and refers-to. the peculiar 
and very strong attachments formed between young men, Damon 
and Pythias or Davidand Jonathan give the idea. 

Transtarion : My close friend, your taking that girl in your 
arms annoys her You are doing wrong and it troubles me. 


WOLF WAR SONGS. (By Tau Bou. Suxe BY A Man 
TRAVELING Apowr. ) 
Nah mei! dn, mid ; wm) nist’ F 
My love, it is T (who am singing) ; do you hear me? 
Nah mihk’ on, from ma pry hot'to, * 1 love him or her,’ Ve nts! f, 
‘Do you hear me?’ (Latin, aucdire), Ninist omon i,‘ Do you hear 
(understand) me? (Latin, intelligere,) 
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WOLF SONG. (A Leapge 55 Aporessina mis FOLLOWERS. } 
Ski cf ita & ags, ft pi bal! po yats, = man & Ava vr? sii 
w 


Keep trying, (do) not be frightened, I it ie 
pilus fi A iets. 


Shi vf tan ots’, imperative plural— Exert yourself,’ * Courage; 
Stst wi kek’ po yots,—tuture iimperative— do not be frightened’; 
the present is, wi zi Ach’ po yots. Na nek’ ov, itis I 

Traxstarton: Take courage; do not be frightened. Follow 
me where you see me nding my white horse. 


WOLF SONG. (LEADER ADDRESSES HIS Founowexs. THe Mex- 
+1oN OF HIS SWEETHEART MAY HRINO HIM Goop Fortune.) 
Hiwa, sit vt tin # ats, ng mak — nil OM. 
Friend, keep trying, ty love I see( ber), 
Na mith! = na mith! on. (Se0ee above.) 
TRANSLATION: Friend, take courage. I see my sweetheart. 


WOLF SONG 
Na mek'a nasdiwes ta; dyin ata renter 
My love | do potace her; come cut I see het. 

Ho! in, ‘Come out! (imperative); Va wihk oi, *I come out’; 
Nanihk 0 ¢, ‘1 come’; Na 4o f, ‘1 amve’ Nani hets iam i, *1 
come slowly'; Wa am i, ‘I walk’; Wa he as tof, ‘1 come.out (of 
bushes)"; Ma ests, ‘1 enter'; Va ¢sst wont, *l crawl (go) under, 
Na ami won #, 1 creep’; Na-a?, ‘1 go upstairs’; Na ankot, "1 
go downstairs’: Na hoom #, ‘1 go bebind Na ta’ 9, ‘1 go out, 

Na ¢a wom',*1 see her.’ The fa is emphatic ; hence, *T do see 
fer." 

Transzation : I do not see my jove. (To hers) Come out 
af your lodge, 1 do see her. ; 


WOLF SONG | 
Another wolf song has the same words as the Jast with the ad- 
dition of— 
Ni © a ton, 


Ni ta st vom’ signifies ‘Tam about to see you’; or, perhaps, 
‘1 need to see you’; ‘I wish to see you.’ Te’ -si gives all those 
shades ; it is invanable. 
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WOLF SONG 


7a is fan’ } wd «PF mad. 
Reine ated kiss: ber, 


Va ts tan! = ta his! tane, imperative of wa Jus! tan, '1 take him or 
her.’ Za may also be rendered by ‘go' or'do,' as in ma fa wore, 
above. 

TRANSLATION : Put your arms around her and kiss her, 


MEDICINE LODGE SONG. (Suxo In THE Meoicore Lopae.) 
fest oh VAR at, tea ma i ye. 
Nothing bad say, i is sacred. 
ist v8 ¢ ahl ut is perhaps sit zt akl’, ‘Do not talk! Ja mai 
ye" is tor 1a ma hi ytin' i, * it is medicine *: ‘it ig sacred’ 
TRANSLATION: Do not say anything bad. This place is sacred, 


MEDICINE LODGE SONG 
MAi yin! atts ont vd" ish; shi vd tis en ets dae 
Spiritual powers be propition: tome: take pity ; help (me), 

Ma i yhn' asts, direct address. Mi vo! th. probably for nié wa’ 
wishs, “be propitious to me’: from #a we pei fo, *T am propitious.’ 
Sit wa! tum, probably mshi va’ fam, * have pity on me '; singular 
imperative, from na mshi o7 fam’, *T have pity on him." AE ots’ 
tim==nnih vis! tam, ‘help me,’ from ma tis" fle, 

TRANSLATION: Spiritual powers, be propitious to me, Take 
pity on me. Help me. 


ANGRY WARRIOR'S SONG 
Va ake ist a fits na meh’ 9 ip On! 2 yas, 
Angry heart my love te lost. 
Na hah! ist a’ ots, probably na ha’ bste sia a’ ets, lam angry 
m my heart’; from na,'I': ha dete a, bad"; mah sess’, “my 
heart °: dfs, suffix meaning ‘growing,’ ' becoming. 
TRANSLATION: My heart is angry, My love is lost. 


WOLF SONG 
Nit wel! ony how’ ahh, wile wlfe’ ¥ gideet. 
Ady love COME te, 1 am searching for you. 
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How! ukk is perhaps for fe dine’ sts, or fo’ ahests, * come out 
quickly or hurriedly," from ma ko ahh. Ni nts's 1 vom, probably #4! 
woh ist’ wom, 'Tlook for you,’ from na mah'ts: wom, ' [ look for 
him,” 

Transtatton ; My love, come out of the lodge; I am search- 
ing (only) for you. 


SONG OF SUCCESSFUL RETURNING PARTY, By Tats, Bout, 
Issues, Wour, Lirree Watre Max. (SUNG BY THE PARTY JUST 
AS THEY DESCEND THE MILLS CLOSE TO CAMP, AND UNTIL THEIR 
PEOPLE COME OUT TO MEET THEM.) 


Na Y sho yits, nats hd? st cde na eee’ 3m, 
1 have arrived, again 1 shall see my love. 


Na! ishd yats, is wa ish he eyohts ; ma, * I*: ish, ‘already "; 40 
fy d4t, * come back’: with the distinct meaning of coming up on 
the other side of a hill or mountain. Vass ko” st vom should be 
na tos hossi wom: wa, *1': tos (ellipsis for ¢0'st), * about’; ho’ st, 
‘again '; sede, ‘see him or her,’ 

TRANSLATION: I have returned home. Again I shall see my 


lowe, 
WOLF SONG 
Hitu2, na mth om ma wis’ st 20. 
Friedl, my love I with her. 


#fo we is singular and seems to be used only as a vocative. 
Na qwisst wo, ‘1 with her." 
Tranxstation: Friend, my love is with me- 


SONG OF RETURNING WAR PARTY 


Nist hkdeots? weed ish in how pals, mite hd st ode na mel’ On. 
All of 1m living have returned, you will see ngain = your Krre. 


Nist 0 Adtwits, «all we, or ‘all of us.' Mite host vom should 
be mi tas hassi vom'ow, " you are again about to see her.’ 
TRANSLATION; All have returned alive. You all shall again see 
your sweethearts, 
SONG OF RE ING WAR PARTY 


We' is tin hod ADE Aye bho nah te Nah ay na mil at, 
A man et in the mountains, aidph emit T fight. 
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WY istin? ond ak’, it mth’ 2 wa ist’ dn. 
A man [ kill, hishead (i, scalp) TE take. 

Wo is tan i,‘a man,’ Na hot hyot! = is na hoi hats’, *1 follow 
him! Ho hd nal’ t,*on the stone’: from £4 4d na’, "stone," and 
fd, ‘on’ or ‘in’; ‘on the stone’; that is, ‘on the stony mountain,” 
the Big Horn mountain, to which generally they add the word 
mohk' ta, *black'; #. ¢., the black stone, meaning Big Horn moun- 
tains, Va wet" wt is for wa mi yet, TL fight him.’ Aft wth’, “ head" 
or ‘hair’; hence, ‘scalp’; the tense is present, and there is question: 
of one person only. 

Traxstation ; I follow a maninthe mountains. I charge upon 
him. Ifight him. T kill him, and take his scalp. 


SONG BY SOLDIER WOLF 


Na mek o, (ah 10 a” mit vines eb teh. hyo 0 
My lyre, (on) open walk out me toward cattle 
| — (each other) bopetluet, 


Lak to is probably for thé te, ‘anywhere,’ ‘in the open. 
ground’ (Latin, rwr), 

Traxsitation: My love, come out into the prairie, so that I can 
come near you and meet you. 


FOX SOLDIER DANCE SONG, By Witp Hos. (SUNG HY A 
Younc Max.) 
Afa a si Atv? tte = wan’ y na 2 Ad Ad sender’ 4. 
2 teeth game T am afrnicd he is not. 
Ma @ &is' is for ma ha’ kiss,‘ old man.’ Na ve! is, ‘my tooth’; 
di we’ is, ‘his tooth'; At ve’ ists, ‘his teeth.’ Ho wan’ i= fe 
wan et," he is not,’ 
TRANSLATION; When a man gets old his teeth are gone, Jam 
afraid (of that time). 1 want to die (before it comes), | 


WOLF SONGS, By Tau But. 
7a 3 nde na meh’ 8, ids inf kha nd seh’ 3} 
Call oy lee. Where is my lowe ? 
mie sd’ Efe ish 1 tng. 
I not have (yet) seen jherj, 
FT) = heya. 
TRANSLATION: Where is my love? TI have not seen her. 
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Na meh’ oo mi wield MAM im; na mil hyee, 
My lore toe ilo not scold ; I you love. 


Transtation: Donotfind fault with me,my love. I love you 
alone. 


Hwa, Ohnt ha Nat keAe wd i si wis We. 
Friend, Omaha Soldier woman 1 shall marry. 


(Repeat three times) 
Traxstation: Friend, Iam going to marry the Omaha Soldier 
woman (i, ¢,,a woman who takes a certain part in the Omaha Soldier 
Society dance), 


SONGS OF FAREWELL, By «a Larce)War Party. (SUNG AFTER 
THEY HAVE MOUNTED AND ARE BIDING OUT AND AWAY FROM THE 


VILLAGE. ) 
Wo is fant nde maf advdm nd mah oom’. Ta mek’ GAs 
A man I shall search for Pifsee (him) There will be 


ipdin, ndhtr i nahh i nih’. 

fighting, perhaps killed (me ). 

Transration: I am going to look fora man, If I find him 

there will be fighting, Perhaps I shall be killed. (Repeat over 
and over again till they get away from the camp.) 


(SUNG EY THE PARTY WHILE WALKING ABOUT THE CAMP THE NIGHT 
BEFORE THEY SET OUT ON THEIR JOURNEY.) 
Tad ni mi, Hsis sar dsstyats, td vin = Ad st ists, 
Call him (together), be not being gone, «till morning «=. dance Is. 
(Repeat indefinitely.) 
Transtation : Call them together, before we go away, and we 
will dance till morning, 





Oe nth eae 
My b kaa, i 
\ ! | 

TRANSLATION: I know myself, 1 possess spiritual power. 


DOCTORING SONG, By Brave Wotr's Wirt 
Heda! ona fie), wl ond £ yan. 
Above I know, I am =piritual. 
He am a, ‘abave." 


4k, STH, BB, for 
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TRANSLATION: | know about the things above. I possess 


WOLF 50NG 
Nats hitsiydh', mids’ wis tie,  eifsi ml kyal's, 
T will work, you | will marry, will love you. 


Nifo'n, Vite’ st. 
TrRaAnsLaTion : I will work; 1 will marry you ; I will love you. 


WOLF SONG 
A min ahi ts, utah cl hin & wih tchis dé pas if att 
Amin th’kt, I love you; why ic = heed leet ? 
Transiation: Amindh’ki, I love you. Whyare you angry ? 


THE LANSING SKELETON 
By ALES HRDLICKA 


The skeleton of the so-called ‘‘ Lansing man,” the history of 
which has become well known through. the writings of Williston," 
Upham,? Winchell,’ Chamberlin,* and Holmes,’ was examined by 
me (the skull in the care of Mr M. C. Long at Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, the other skeletal parts in the care of Prof. E. Haworth at 
Lawrence, Kansas) on the fourth and fifth of October, 1902. 

Through the courtesy of Mr Long I was enabled to visit and 
examine at pleasure the site of the discovery of the skeleton, 
and on digging a little im the tunnel at the end of which the skele- 
ton was discovered, I myself found, not far from this end, a piece 
of probably human bone #7 sew, However, both my visit and this 
find are of secondary importance. 

The results of my examination of the skeleton were read before 
the International Congress of Americanists atits New York mect- 
ing in October last. by Dr George A. Dorsey, who also had 
examined the skull and who agreed with my conclusions. The 
publication of this paper, however, was retarded by my Jast expe 
dition to Mexico. 

The Lansing skull is now deposited in the National Museum, and 
I have reexamined it. as well as compared it with numerous unques- 
fore, should be freed from all suspicion of hastily drawn conclusions. 





Tie SoMATOLOGICAL CHARACTERS | 

The skeleton is fairly complete, but many of 
parts are damaged and ‘many fragments are wane g 

i Sevooce, Anguit 1, 1902. 

tThid., August-29, 19081 American Geelepiit, September, 19973 American Anthre- 
polegist, 1903, vol. 4, No. 3» Pi 55% 

‘American Geologist, September, 1902. | Y — 

t Journal of Geolagy, Oct.—Nov., rgoa ; also notes by Calein and Salisbury ta ibid. 

lAmerican Amthropolegia, 1903, vol, 4, No. 4, pp 743-75* 
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All the parts of the skeleton show a nearly uniform yellowish- 
white color and all are of similar consistency, Portions of the bones: 
show adhering soil, which now, in its dry state, is uniformly gray. 
In addition there are spots at which is a closely adhering, hard, 
brittle, grayish, apparently calcareous concretion! | 

The bones are quite hard and not very brittle; they are not suf- 
ficiently chalky to mark a blackboard. They fully preserve their 
structure and exhibit no visible traces of {ossilization. . 

The skeletal parts are all entirely normal, that is, free from 
anomalies or disease, with one exception: a few of the articular 
surfaces are surrounded by moderate marginal exostoses, such as 
occur frequently in older individuals, or certain forms of arthritis. 

The skeleton is distinctively that of a male of about fifty-five. 
years of age. The man was of medium stature (about 1.65 m.) and 
of ordinary strength. The bones of the lower extremities indicate 
better development than those of the upper, showing greater relative 
use of the former. - 

Considered anthropologically, all the parts of the skeleton, and 
the skull in particular, approach closely, in every character of im- 
portance, the average skeleton of the present-day Indian of the 
Central states. Zodlogically, as well as in growth, the Lansing 
skeleton and the skeleton of the typical present-day Indian of the 
upper Mississippi region are of the same degree and quality. } 

There is no resemblance whatever between the Lansing skull 
and the skulls found in Riverview Cemetery, at Trenton, and in Bur- 
lington county, New Jersey? 


Tur Seuny 


The cranial vault ts fairly well Preserved, but the facial parts and 
the base are to a large extent destroyed, When recovered by Mr 
Long the skull was in pieces, but it has been well repaired and is 
suitable for measurement. The skull shows good development and 
isin no way artificially deformed. It exhibits slight asymmetry, the 

‘Some of this concretion covers the elves of breaks, ax jn the hunnerns and femur, 
eee eee tieeks te be ancient: aud more adheres tg the eccipital aod parietals 


*Hdlicks, “The Crunia.of Trenton," etic, Beal? Aim, Aes. Mat. Mit, B. Va 
oda, wol, RVI, aft. iti. 
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left part of the frontal bone protruding somewhat more than the 
right; such asymmetry is quite common and is not duc to any detect- 
able abnormal condition, Viewed from side, top, or base, the skull 
is ovoid in shape, the smaller end forward; from front and back, par- 
ticularly the latter, it appears pentagonal, with the summit of the 
igure upward, 

The forehead is somewhat low and sloping when compared with 
that of a well-developed skull of a white man, but it appears ordi- 
nary in comparison with the forehead of undeformed skulls of In- 
dians. It is very much superior to that of the Neanderthal cranium. 

The temporo-parictal region shows but moderate convexity ; the 
parietal bosses, however, are well defined, though they are not un- 
duly prominent, 

The sagittal region is somewhat elevated, forming a moderate 
sagittal ridge, which extends from about the obelion to bregma; @ 
slight ridge is also seen along the metopic line over the middle 
third of the frontal bone. These ridges, which, separated or more 
often joined, are common in Indian skulls, give the cranium, when 
viewed from before ot from the back, the pentagonal appearance.’ 
About midway between the bregma and lambda the ridge, which 
from this point backward rapidly diminishes, forms a quite marked 
but in ne way abnormal summit | 

The occiput is quite bulging, as is common in dolichocephaly. 

The base is much damaged, but so far as can be determined, it 
agrees in its general features with that of an average skull of the 
modern Indian. The lower jaw is also somewhat damaged ; itagrees 
in sexual character with the rest of the skeleton, and may be de- 
scribed as about medium in all its characters and in no way peculiar, 
The chin shows fair prominence, There are nine tecth remaining 
in the jaw, all of about average male size and all considerably worn 
down, which is the rule with older individuals among the Indians. 

The thickness of the cranial vault and the weight of the skull 
are in no way extraordinary. (The thickness of leit parietal below 
temporal ridge is 4 to.5 mm.) 

The supra-orbital ndges are quite pronounced, but not abnormal 
fora male; they are restricted, as is the case in many Indian crania, 
I See the photographic illustrations of the skull-in Professor Holioew’ paper, op) ct. 
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to the median half of the supra-orbital distance. The glabella is 
not very prominent. 
The temporal ridges are moderate ; nearest approach to the sag- 


ittal suture, 4-5 Occipital ridges, except that at the level of 


the inion, quite indistinct. 

The zygom# and mastoids are broken; the remnants show 
nothing unusual. 

The nasion depression is good, inter-orbital distance moderate 
{at level of nasion, 2.6 cm.). Nasal bones show fair breadth ($ mm. 
beneath nasion; right 7 mm.,, left 5 mm.broad), The walls of the 
orbits are rounded, not unduly heavy; orbital depth ordinary. 


Parietal foramina absent, mastoidal moderate. The situation 


and inclination of foramen magnum (so far as it is possible to judge) 
and the depth of glenoid fossa areas in an ordinary Indian skull. 


The sutures show medium complexity and ‘are considerably in- 


volved by synostosis (senile), This is most marked in the coro- 


nal and the anterior part of the sagittal suture, but extends in lesser. 
degree through the rest af the sagittal and the whole lambdoid. 


All the sutures about the temporal bone, and the fronto-sphenoi- 
dal, fronto-malar, fronto-nasal, and internasal sutures are still free. 

Ventrally the skull shows but few brain impressions, except 
on the temporals, as among modern Indians. The metopic crest is 
low. The capacity must have exceeded [§00 c.c. 


Racially the skull is dolicocephalic (cephalic index, 7 3-75) and 
quite high (basion-bregma very near 14.0 em.), The nasal index 


cannot be determined: the orbits are probably mesoseme. 


Detail Measurements 


Diameter antero-posterior (glabella-occipital},........0.0ereec0 2809 
" antcro-posterior from ODN ON ok ioe ecdeu cee -o oo. 18.8 
ee lateral mani hdwiseadddeeitocedeits bere Tee ere ra es a a 13-9 
" MAR ATMIOM. 0 . annecepevess aizraeseeai dye aie 14.0 


aa bregma-opisthion. ; 


Pe : thre req eeeeenstsaasveusyepewonvees Ruan 15.6 
aa ‘bregma-hiauricular se wey el .. a cesunill rt 
ia frontal minimum Oa eds deol ERE Srpits ee | 

ie frontal maximum (along coronal euture ) io slecivevecs 1r.4 

Nasiom-bregrm 0.600000... eeseenseseeveeverseccacce, odCeel Tacks 

Lambda-optathion arc... iceiscccccucs 12.9 

Circumierence maximum (above supra-orbital ridges)........., 62.0 
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Thickness of left parietal, below temporal ridge,....-.+ steeecanee «G75 TAT 
Thickness of left parietal, above temporal ridge........012--1++- 6-8 tim. 
Estimated capacity........ cocasinavnahipeneastsieiaes 2525 00 P655 S) hs 


Qruex Parts OF THE SKELETON 

Femera: Maximum length of right, 44-0 cm. ; left, broken, 

Torsion and inclination of neck moderate. Linea aspera quite 
pronounced, but not abnormal. The bones are quite strong. The 
shaft presents a well-marked upper subtrochanteric fattening, as is 
common in the femera of Indians. There is on each side a rough, 
iong, but low elevation in the location where the so-called third 
trochanter is sometimes found; this low ridge represents a muscular 
insertion (gluteus max.) and is a sign of muscular activity. 

Tidia: Maximum length of left tibia, minus spine, about 35.7 
cm. Right tibia, broken, The bones are of medium masculine 
strength, and neither in form nor in the inclination of the head show 
anything abnormal. 

Fiiule in fragments, nothing unusual. 

Humeri: Length (maximum) of right, near 32.0 CM. ; left, de- 
fective (part lost), No unusual torsion. There was apparently a 
bilateral moderate perforation. of the fossa. 

Radi: Length (maximum) of left, 25.4 om. + night, broken. 
The relative length of the radius with the humerus is somewhat 
creater than in whites, but is not rare in Indians. 

Ulna in fragments, nothing special. 

All the bones of the upper extremity are somewhat slender, 

Pelvis much damaged, but enough remains to indicate that it 
was rather small and masculine. ‘The superior semicircular lines 
are represented by a marked elevation. 

Small bones and fragments of the skeleton show nothing re 













markahle. 
: Afeasurementi mB bo 
Femora: diam, antero-posterior maximum at middlé...<cce- 2-75 2% 
af lateral maximum at le j.evevccneececeenees 7.75 ‘20 
i¢  gantero-posterio per fi Vt rer Oo} i | 
See Hnllicka, *Typreal Forme Bones," Prve, Asse. Amer, Am 


atemist, Fourteenth Annadl Sexsam, 1909, p- $5 
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femora: Shape of shaft, Belts scacsvudypevekeey FiisaiWcalbacetig i 
fidia: lett, diameter antero-posterior at middle...2:..:....... 3.1 
diameter lateral at middle......,.. ............ cnbkee 2 
Index, .i4.0.. Serer: 


_ Shape of shaft, hoth, 5 and somewhat 4. | 
Hfumeri: right, diameter antero-posterior at middle.......... 1.35 = 
diameter lateral maximum at middle.......... = 2 1,85 
As these measurements show, the shalt is somewhat flattened. 
The height of the individual, judging from the long-bones by 
Manouvrier’s tables,’ was about 1.6 5 m, 


CONcLUsion 
The inevitable conclusion from the above exarnination, which 
was conducted absolutely without prejudice or preformed opinion 
(unless if was with the hope that the specimen might prove beyand 








me 
ue - 
Fig, 3: Lansing skull; ..... Kaw shall (tg2, N. MM. eee 
skull (550M. ML); —-—_._ Panes skull (796 N. M.). 


doubt an ancient one, since such a discovery would be of the 
greatest importance to American and even to general anthropology), 
is, a8 expressed before, that the Lansing skeleton js practically 


de I Keele d! Antirvpolopic de Paris, tr, p. 229. ida ai i 
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identical with the typical male skeleton of a large majority of the 
present Indians of the Middle and Eastern states. Any assump- 
tion that itis thousands of years old would carry with it not only the 
comparatively easily acceptable assum ption of so early an existence 
ef man on this continent, but also the very far-reaching and far 
more difficult conclusion that this man was physically identical with 
the Indian of the present time, and that his physical characteristics 
during all the thousands of years assumed to have passed have 
undergone absolutely no important modification. 


Comparative Measurements of the Lansing Shull and the Skuilt of Other 
Plains fndiani 

















Kas Pawnee | Pawnee 
cet. | Stu |S 





Prelica 
Sill. 
wi Me 
$< 


AAP ea sterior mani Det | : 
tnnuern (slabelle-oci tal). 1585 = ue hd, 
Ciameter lateral maxinnitn 14.2 13.6 4.05 3-9 
Raslon-bregma height. wo | RTs | ERS | OES 
Cephalic index. sas 734 73-9 74-3 74-3 
ena frontal minim. oo be A 4 9 
iametet frontal maximum 1.6 11.7 tht 
-(olong coronal suture). U5 wha Bee if 7 
eee pen urs arc. 37-7 35.6 Ru 55-2 
ircomference maximum =| 3 51.8 
eee seo | ee | a | 
weet saat it ; | o.g-0.6 | Og-O.5 | 04-045 | O95-O845 


In order to present further evidence in support of these conclu- 
sions, | have taken from the collection in the National Museum 
several modern male adult crania of individuals belonging to tribes. 
that occupy or occupied sections not far distant from that in which 
the Lansing skeleton was found. I append the measurements of 
these skulls contrasted with those of the Lansing cranium and ac- 
company them with an illustration (figure 8). The similarities are 
all very apparent, If the Lansing skull differs in any way from 
the others, it is in its somewhat better development, particularly” 
over the frontal region, But the type of the skulls is thesame. It 
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would have been well ta include some Pi tawa 
crania, but these tribes are poorly re 
tions. 





Near the Lansing skeleton was found a portion ¢ u 
jaw of a child six or seven years of age. The bone shows nothin: 
extraordinary. Three of the teeth rt denton premolars a an 
“permanent first molar) are still preserved ; their size is ord fare ig 
the enamel is white and without any cracks. The first permanent 
molar shows three roots and four cusps, 











THE HAIDA CALENDAR ' 
Ry JOHN R. SWANTON 


The Haida Indians of the Queen Charlotte islands have a simple 
but interesting system of counting the months. An entire year is 
called a “cold,” or,as we should say, a“ winter,” and originally this 
was divided into two periods of six months each with a thirteenth 
month intercalated between them, In enumerating these to me 
they began with the summer series, recommencing their count with 
the winter series. The first is said to correspond nearly to our 
month of April. The following list was given me at Masset by an 
old man of the Rear-town people named * Walter’: 


Summer Sens (MASSET) 

1, "4'nsga-i fa’gonas (‘Month when the berries are form- 
ing”), also called Q/a'gan gias, which, on the strength of the 
Skidegate list, may be interpreted “ Halibut month,” although I 
could notascertain the meaning of the words at Masset, In. this 
month, too, laughing geese (<i. albifrons) begin to fly north and 
toward the end of it the salmon-berry bird begins to sing. | 

2, Wa' aygwalga+.—This word means that the weather is still 
somewhat cold. 

3. Qongo'ns (‘Great month’).—This month was so named 
because the weather is then quite warm. Fish also become more 
plentiful, and the sap-layer of bark, being thicker than at other 
times, is eaten. 

4. Stan gias (“Killer whale month” }—So named because 
cedar-bark is then stripped from the trees-and the noise made in 
doing it is likened to that of blowing killer whales. During this 
month, also, spring and white salmon begin to rut. 

5. A/f's'als.—This month ts said to have received its name from 

\ From potes taken during the winter of 1900-01 spent oa the Queen Charlotte 
islands in the interest off the Jesup Narth-Padiic Expedition. The phonetic: employed 
are the same sx those ted in tlie publications of the Expedition, 

33¢ 
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the fact that all animals then begin to grow fat and their bellies” 
large, but a decidedly different interpretation was given to: the 
words by my informants at Skidegate. 7 

6. Qa'lga gofta’s (“Ice month "’)—So called because ice then 
first makes its appearance on the rain-water in the canoes. The 
other salmon begin to run during this month. 


O/edagledas (‘ Between month"),—This was so named be- 
cause itis the intercalary month between the summer and winter 
WISTER SERIES AND BEGINNING OF ‘THE SECOND Count 

1. Da goha's (“ Digging month ") — Bears dig roots, ete., dur- 
ing this month before hibernating, 

2. Q0'ae gia'fas (“ Standing to defecate ")) —So called because 
snow was then deep on the ground, 

3. 7gutu'n goka's (“ Goose month » ).— Canada geese then come. 
down from the swamps to the coast and are consequently plentiful. 

4. Lin gofa’s ( Black-bear month ™): — Black bears now begin 
to come out after their winter sleep. | 

3, AM gias (“ Laughing-goose month’), — At the end of this 
month laughing geese begin to pass northward. 

6. Wit gias (“ Russet-back thrush (or salmonberry-bird) month). 
— This bird then begins to sing because winter is over. _ 

SUMMER SeRres (SEMEGCATE) 

The names of but twelve months were piven me by the southern 
Haida at Skidegate, as follows 

1. 7a’ xet gias (“Sockeye month ".— The « sockeye" species 
of salmon, or one very much like it, then begins running. The 
month is said to correspond to March. Then the varied thrush or 
“swamp robin" (s/a’ xiaa) begins to whistle, humming birds and 
Children are not allowed to sing summer songs before this month, 
lest'a fall of snow be brought on, 

2. Gi'tca g/l -idas (“ Between month "')—The name of this 
month is explained by that of the intercalary month in the Masset 
series. Then black-bears come out 





On the shore, the sparrow 
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(tcfa’ tcfa), the murrelet (scenx2' na), and the Aa‘ dja all come to lay 
their eggs; geese fly northward across the islands, fish begm to 
spawn, and grass begins to grow. 

3. He gias (“Russet-back thrush (or salmonberry-bird) month"). 
In this month hair-seals are born, sea-gulls and a bird called 
agua’ dyi lay their eggs, and, since the water is calm, boys begin 
playing. with their toy-canoes, 

4. can cala’n goans (“ Many ripe berries”). — Then berries are 
ripe and eggs are hatched. 

5. Wa'ycal qoans (“Many potlatches ").— Then potlatehes 
were made, and hump-back salmon. jump in the sea before making 
for the creeks. | 

6. Hawa’! goans.— This means that many salmon were then 
dried, for at that time they run inte the creeks. A small night owl 
also begins to hoot during this month. 


1, Xo'lcav goans.— These words mean that the salmon then 
jerk about in the creeks to let their eggs out Then silver-salmon 
run, a little snow can be seen on the mountains, there is some frost 
in the morning, water steams a little at the surface, and the white- 
crested cormorant (se?f-gu' na’s) comes to the islands. 

2, Ola’ cana gias.— Qfa' cana is the word for that part of a 
halibut near the gills and next to the back-bone, Probably many 
of these fish were then taken. Then the ‘buffle-head duck also 
comes down upon the water, people move back from their camps 
and dig tobacco or potatoes, boys plays with bows and arrows, (1 
was told that there was formerly plenty of fine weather during this 
month, but that it has now changed.) | 

3. Avis’als, said to be a contraction of Afis gials (“ Empty en- 
trails’), —This refers to the animal intestines in which salmon-eggs 
and grease were kept, Then the days are noticeably shorter, hali- 
but have eggs in their bodies, and towatd the end black-bears begin 
to hibernate. 

4. Qofgia’di ca’ das,— This signifies that the food was then 
almost gone, though what the separate words Mm known, 
Then halibut spawn, and toward the middle of the month people 
begin to see fur-seals on the western coast. 
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5. sgarcd'R gida's (“ Young fish "), — In this month black-cod- 
spawn, the birds called Aadja are first seen by people out fishing, 
cormorants first show white spots near the tail, and, the food beme 
used up, the people begin to move to their camps. Then they 
lived on nothing but sea eggs. 

6. Sgapco'A g/a'-tas (“ Old fish'").— During this month the 
sunshine begins to get hot, grouse begin to drum, a bird called 
sca'dawe appears, and halibut become so hungry that, merely as a 
figure of speech, it used to be said that they could be caught with 
hooks baited with spruce roots. 


Only a rough agreement is to be expected between the Haida 
months and those English months to which they are said to corre- 
spond, A. list made by the Rev. J. H. Keen, former missionary of 
the Church Missionary Society at Masset, agrees very well, how- 
ever, with that obtained by me, both in the sequence and as to the 
English months with which they are identified. The main differ- 
ences are that only twelve names are enumerated by him, Osfgo'ns 
being omitted, that Ha’ agwalre-i is called An-hingaas (a gota’s), 
“berry month," and that Q’e’dag/edas is placed just before San 
gias instead of between the summer and winter series, This last 
displacement may indicate that the “Between month" could be in 
serted anywhere. 

{t is evident that, as soon as the sequence of natural phenomena 
ceased to be closely observed, a contingency likely to follow closely 
upon contact with white men, these names would tend to get out of 
place. A comparison of the Skidegate and Masset terms confirms 
the suspicion, for the Wir sas of the former falls in May, that of the 
latter in March; the Between month of the former in April, that ot 
the latter in October-November. According to one name applied 
to it, it would also seem as if the first of the summer months: at 
Masset (April) corresponded to the second of the Skidegate winter 
series (October). Perhaps the double name for this month at Mas- 
set may have been due to the crowding together of two. 

The lists agree, however, in beginning their count at about the 
same time, March or April, and in dividing the months into two series 
of six each. It is said in the Raven story that, when Raven had 
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thrown the moon up into the sky, he called a dog and said to him, 
“Shall T make four moons?” But the dog wanted to have six. 
Then Raven said to him, “What will you do when spring comes 
on {and the food is almost gone)?” And the dog said, “1 will 
move my feet in front of my face,” as dogs are said to do when 
they ate hungry. So Raven established six moons in each series, 

At Skidegate the six lowest tides accompanying full moon in 
each of the summer months also received names.. These are: 

1. Naf at xa’ yiyas ("The one people think is the main one,” 
though it is not). 

2. x tdjixuas ("* The geese are flying north”), 

3. edafta gias (The one when “ young hair seals" come out). 

4. ca-a'ns, This signifies that the whitish seaweeds far down 
in the ocean are left dry, for this is the lowest tide of all. People 
who have lost things in the sea then go to look for them. 

5. 7hialgials (* Fire-drill outside"). This probably means that 
it is then too warm to need a fire indoors. | 

6. Dvia gfa-itta’ catas (" Sandhill cranes break a round thing 
by treading upon it,” perhaps meaning that the sandhill cranes dance 
at this time). | 

At Masset the low tides are said not to have been named, but 
Raven gave names to two of the high tides in-spring, The new- 
moon tide at the end of the first summer month was called a'ane, 
which signifies * the one before the big one.” It was thought that 
deaths would always occur at this high tide, The high tide on the 
full moon following the above was called Traoa'minas, which prob- 
ably means that the shell-fish were then deeply huried under the 
ocean. Raven ordained that this tide should be the highest. 
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Nineteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American E thaoflagy te the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, iso7-—08. By J. W. POWELL, 
Director. In'Two Parts, Washington: Government Printing Office. 
t90o [igoz]. Part I, xcii, 568 (+ 569-576) pp. Part TI, s71- 
t160 pp. With 79 plates, 48 figures. 

This is one of the most varied in stope and valuable in content 
of the Bureas Reports, treating, as it does, of mythological, historical, 
archeological, paleographic, paychologico-linguistic, religious, and eco- 
nomic subjects, and representing many investigations in diverse parts of 
the Amerindian field. Besides the sketch of work accomplished and in 
progress and the usual characterization of the papers published, the sec- 
tion devoted to the administrative report contains (pages lw—xcit) also 
Major Powell's sugvestive discussion of « Esthetology, or the Science of 
the Activities Designed to Give Pleasure,'' which has appeared in prao- 
tically the same form in the American Anthropologist (1899,-N. Si, Jy 
1-49). The accompanying papers are: ** Myths of the Cherokee” 
(3-548), by James Mooney ; ‘‘'Tusayan Migration Traditions "(s73- 
653), by Cosmos Mindeleif; Mounds in Northern Honduras" (655= 
693), by Thomas Gann; «* Mayan Calendar Systems” (693-819), DY 
Cyrus Thomas; * Primitive Numbers?" (821-851), by W J McGee; 
‘‘Numeral Systems of Mexico and Central America"’ (853-955), by 
Cyrus Thomas; © Tusayan Flute and Snake Ceremonies"? (957-10r8), 
by Jesse Walter Fewkes ; ‘‘ The Wild Rice Gatherersof the Upper Lakes”’ 
(1013-1137), by Albert Emest Jenks. 

Mr Mooney's ‘Myths of the Cherokee," illustrated with twenty. 
plates (portraits chiefly, but-including two maps, the Cherokee alphabet, 
and sketches of the petroglyphs at Track-rock Gap, Georgia) and two fig- 
ures, is & monograph which fully sustains the author's reputation as an 
ethnologist and adds much that ig both new and interesting to our knowl 
edge of this important branch of the [roquoian stock. Exclusive of a 
brief introduction, this article consists of the following sections: His- 
torical sketch of the Cherokee (14-181), Notes to the historical ich 
(182-228), Stories and story-tellers (229-238), ‘The myths (739-427), 
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Notes and parallels (428-so5), Glossary of Cherokee words (506-548), 
The history of the Cherokee, as sketched by Mr Mooney, records some 
striking facts. Unlike many primitive peoples, the Cherokee exhibit no 
insuperable neophobia. Indeed: ‘* Owing to the Cherokee predilection 
for new gods, contrasting strongly with the conservatism of the Lroquois, 
their ritual forms and national epics had fallen into decay, even before the 
Revolution, as we learn from Adair, Some vestiges of their migration 
legend still existed in Haywood's time [1823], but it is now completely 
forgotten both in the East and in the West"' (p-.20). This trait of the 
Cherokee is further attested by the early introduction among them of ** the 
first things of civilization,’ though the cow and the hog seem to have 
found much disfavor. 

A rebellion of the conservative element in 1828 (mentioned by Mr 
Mooney for the first time in print) under White-path against the new 
régime implied by the adoption of the white man’s culture indicates, 
however, that neophilism had not absolutely plain sailing all the time. 
Later on, more than one distinguished Cherokee averred that his people 
were suffering from *' too much white man."" The removal of 1838 was 
a pathetic tragedy,—*‘ even the much-sung exile of the Acadians falls be- 
hind it in its sum of death and misery" (p. 130). Among the Chero- 
strenuous advocate of autonomy. Of the Eastern Cherokee, the rem- 
nants of those who clung to their old home country, Mr Mooney says 
(p. 18x): “The majority are fairly comfortable, far above the condition 
of most Indian tribes, and but little, if any, behind their white neigh- 
bors. In literary ability they may even be said to surpass them, as, in 
addition to the results of nearly twenty years of school work among the 
younger people, nearly all the men and some of the women. can read. and 
write their own language." Here, still, ‘‘ the older people cling to their 
ancient rites and sacred traditions, but the dance and the ball play wither 
and the Indian day is nearly spent." In 1898 the Cherokee of Indian 
Territory numbered 26,500, the Eastern Cherokee, 1351- Mr Mooney 
writes with sympathetic eloquence of Afyifi'ini, or ‘‘ Swimmer,’ from 
whom nearly three-fourths of the stories here published were. obtained. 
He died March, 1899, aged about sixty-five years, and “¢ with him perished 
half the tradition of a people."’ He spoke no English and ‘‘to the day 
of his death clung to the moccasin and turban, together with the rattle, 
his badge of authority ’’ (he waa priest and doctor, as well as **a genuine 
white man of science, "The myths of the Cherokee recorded here by Mr 
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Mooney consist of fourteen cosmogonic myths, twenty quadriped myths, 
fourteen hind myths, fourteen snake, fish, and insect myths, twenty-five 
wonder-stories, twenty-four historical traditions, and fifteen miscellaneous | 
myths and legends including plant-lore (pp. 420-427). ‘The ‘Notes and. 
parallels "' and the Glossary contain much valuable explanatory and com- 
parative matter, 
The Cherokee genesis myth is but a fragment with some admixture of 
Bible ideas ; a curious item is the reduction of the multiparous character - 
of the firstwoman. ‘The fire-stealer is the water-spider. The myth of 
the origin of corn and game has a Pandord-like incident, Disease is the 
result of the animals’ revenge on man, and medicine comes from the sym 
pathy shown him by the plant world, In the deluge myth the dog warns 
the man. In the animal myths the most prominent figure is the rabbit, 
‘always as a trickster and deceiver, generally malicious, but oftem beaten 
at his own game hy those whom he had intended tovictimize.”’ ‘The bat 
and the flying squirrel are still invoked by the ball players on account of their 
dodging qualities. The buffalo, like the dog, hardly appears in Cherokee 
folklore. The deer figures much in myth, folklore, and ceremonial. The 
bears are transformed Cherokee. The wolf is the watch dog of Kanatl, 
the first man. ‘The fox does not appear in the tribal folklore. The 
Cherokee observation myths relating to animals and other creatures are 
very interesting, particularly those concerning the opossum, squirrel, 
mink, buszard, fly catcher, turkey, bull-frog, ete. The great sacred 
bird is the eagle. The raven is-not very prominent and the crow does 
not appear. Owls are of ill-omen. The luxzard figures in the venesis 
myth, The chickadee and titmouse are news-bringers, the latter a 
liar, ‘The rattlesnake was once a man, The land tortoise is prominent 
in-myths. The water-beetle figures in the genesis story, Bees seem to 
have no folklore connected with them, nor have the firefly and the glow- 
worm, while the spider appears in but one myth. In the wonder-stories 
the chief figures are Ufitsaiyl’ (the gambler), Tl'nuwi (great mythic 
hawk), U'tlon’td (the spear-finger, an ogress), Non'yundiwi (the stone 
man), the enchanted lake, the bride fromthe south, the ice man, the 
underground panthers, the Tsundigéwt (little people), the bear man, the 
great leech, the spirit folk, Tsulkalty’ (the slant-eyed giant), the thunders, 
the water-cannibals, etc. The historical traditions do not contin as 
much evidence as one might reasonably believe of the fact that ‘the 
Cherokee have been the most important of the souithem tribes, making. 
wars and treaties for three centuries with Spanish, English, French, and 
Americans, Iroquois, Shawano, Catawba, and Creeks."" "This, the author 
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suguests, ‘may be due in part to the temper of the Cherokee mind, which, 
as has been already stated, is accustomed to look forward to new things 
rather than to dwell upon the past,"’ Among the miscellaneous items are 
come brief tales representative of Cherokee humor and a few charming 
bits of folklore relating to children. The Cherokee names of plants 
prove them to be close observers and clever mantifacturers of terms, 25 
may be seen from the names of the mistletoe (‘* it is married '") and the 
black-eyed Susan (“deer-eye’’), The cedar is the sacred tree. A 
characteristic myth explains the distinction between evergreen and decid- 
uous trees. Corn (‘the old woman'') is the most famous of all plants. 
and is very prominent in ceremonies, The local legends of the Cherokee 
country are most numerous in western North Carolina. The really sacred 
myths were known only to initiates. The shorter animal myths ** have 
lost whatever sacred character they may once have had, and are told now 
merely a3 humorous explanations of certain animal peculiarities." In 
the Cherokee myths the animals: ‘were larger and of more. perfect 
type than their present representatives,'" who are not their descendants, 
but only weak imitations (the mythic animals being mow-in the world 
above). ‘The mythic animals “ mingled with human kind upon terms of 
perfect equality and spoke the same language.'" The resemblance (iden- 
tity even) between. certain Cherokee myths and some ‘of the * Uncle 
Remus’ stories (rabbit tricks, tar-baby, ete.) may be due, Mr Mooney 
holds, with reigon, to borrowing from the Indians bythe negroes, for, ‘' it 
is not commonly known that in all the southern colonies Indian slaves were 
bought and sold. and kept in servitude, and worked in the fields side by 
side with negroes up to the time of the Revolution.” (p. 233). The 
attribution.of the origin of such animal stories to the negroes is “due 
iargely to the common but mistaken notion that the Indian has no senie 
of humor," In connection with the phenomena of contact Mr Mooney 
rightly warns us against assuming that ‘* every tale told:in an fndian lan- 
guage isnecessatily an Indian story."’ We must never forget that ** scores 
recorded in: collections from the north and west are nothing more than 
variants from the celebrated Hansmirchen, as told by French trappers-and 
voyageurs to their Indian campmates and half-breed ehildren.'” Indeed 
the trapper and the voyageur have exercised a more powerful influence io 
this way than has the missionary with his Bible. ‘The admixture of blood! 
of many other tribes makes it somewhat venturesome to accredit even the 
majority of the myths to the Cherokees a# creators, While some vulgar 
and obscene tales exist, “.as compared with those from some other miles. 
the Cherokee myths are clean."’ From_a literary and dramatic point of 
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view sone of them are deserving of more than passing: notice, and Mr 
Mooney is quite justified in observing that © for picturesque imagination 
and wealth of detail they rank high, anc some of the wonder-stories may 
challenge those of Europe and India.’ The name Cherokee, which ap- 
pears in fifty spellings, ‘is in all probability of Choctaw origin, having 
come up from the south through the medinm of the Mobilian trade jargon."’ 
Tt probably refers to the fact that this people occupied a cave country 
(some names applied to them hy other tribes hint this also) and may be 
identical with the much-discussed 7i/igetor or Aflivewi, in meaning at 
least. ‘The name by which the Cherokee call themselves is VaR wiya® oF 
Ant ya wiyd', “real people.” A. brief review cannot at all indicate the 
wealth of information to be found in Mr Mooney's monograph, bath of 
native lore and of white man's philosophy, ‘The ‘Swimmer!’ has cer- 
tainly no reason to find fault with his friend and interpreter. 

Dr Fewkes' first paper, © Tesayan Migration Traditions,’ which is 
furnished with numerous tables of clans and socicties, treats lriefly of the 
Hopi pueblos, the clans living or extinct in Walpi and Sichumovi, the 
chronologic sequence of the advent of clans, clans from Tokonabi, clans 
from Palatkwabi-and the Little Colorado pueblos, clans from Muiobi and- 
New Mexican pueblos, total membership of Walpi and Sichumovi clang, 
Hano clans, religious ieties at Walpi, Katcina cults from New Mexican 
pucblos, the East Mesa rituals. The historical account of Walpl here 
presented is drawn from legends gathered mainly from the Hopi clans 
now living in the East Mesa villages—Walpi and Sichumovi, the former 
of which "is regarded-as the most ancient ‘Tusayan pueblo, its settlement 
dating from before the middle of the sixteenth century." ‘The advent 
of the Spaniards does not seem to have made a lasting impression an the 
Hopi, for “no account of the first coming of the Europeans js preserved 
in their stories"’ Nevertheless «¢ the lasting benefit of the Spanish régime 
was the gift of sheep, horses, goats, burros, and various fraits and seeds," 
the names of which are mainly cornuipted Castilian, ‘The chief conclit 
sions reached by Dr Fewkes are: The pueblo. of Hano (Tanoan in lan 
guage and culture) was transplanted from the upper Rio Grande valley: to 
the East Mesa of ‘Tisayan,—« jt. religion is intrusive, and its ritual re- 
sembles that of Walpi only in those features which have been brought by 
kindred clans from the same region."" ‘The religious ceremonies of Sich- 
umovi are also intrusive from the east (language Hopi, ritual purely 
Fanoan), and **the rituals of Sichumovi and Hano are allied to those of 
certain New Mexican pueblos. The pionver settlers of Walpi were Snake 
and Bear clans, the former predominating, and the majority of the clans: 
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and the most distinctive ceremonies in the Walpi ritual came from south- 
em Arizona. That the present Hopi are descended wholly from ‘*no- 
madic people from the north '" is doubtful, and /‘some parts of the ritual 
which are distinetly Hopi are found not to have come from the north bot 
from the south." 

Dr Fewkes’ other paper, ‘Notes on Tustyvan Snake and Flute Cere- 
monies,"” is illustrated with twenty-one plates and five figures. The aub- 
jects treated are: Snake dance at Mishongnovi in 1897; Snake dance at 
Walpi in 1897; ‘The most primitive Snake dance; Flute ceremony at Mish- 
ongnovi in 1896; Flute ceremony at Walpi in.1$96. ‘The Snake dance 
(now of world-wide celebrity) and the Flite observance are two of the 
most important summer ceremonies in the elaborate ritual, performed for 
the purpose of bringing about abundant rains and successful crops by the: 
Hopi (Moqui) Indians of Arizona, The description of the Snake dance 
at Mishongnovi ‘* completes the accownt of the general features of this 
ceremony in the five Tusayan pueblos."’ Of these Snake dances that of 
Walpi is the largest and most complex, while those of (raibi and. the 
Middly Mesa “are nearer to the ancestnil form.'' ‘The Tangan element 
has acted as a liberalizing element at Walpi and Sichumovi, leading to 
the adoption of new secular customs, and the influence of this ts discerni- 
ble in the rituals, The description of the Flute ceremony at Mishong- 
novi ‘supplements those already-given and adds to our knowledge of the 
rites of the Flute society in the largest village of the Middle Mesa."" 
The Mishongnovi Flute altars differ from those of Oraild in. several par- 
ticulars, At the Walpi Flute ceremonies of August 13, 13, 14; 1896, Dr 
Fewkes found ** considerable variation from those performed on the same 
relative days of 18g2.'' The signification of these divergences 1s not 
known. The Snake and Flute observances: bear evidence as to the com- 
posite character of Hopi ritual (the clan units.are more yisilile here than 
elsewhere in ‘Tusayan life). The Snake dance is "4 celebration or 
worship of the cultus hero and clan mother of the Suake clan, but not of 
the reat plumed snake, which, the legends say, was introduced by the 
Patki clans from the sowth,!" It is rather a worship of the ancestors of 
the Snake clans, therefore, than a form of snake worship. Its present 
purpose is ‘* primarily to bring rain and thus to promote the growth of 
corn.’ "The psychic clement back of it is, Dy Fewkes thinks, ** totentic 
ancestor worship, which is fundamental in the whole Hopi ritul.’" Dr 
Fewkes' careful and thoroughgoing studies of Tusayan social and religious 
life make altogether a remarkable presentation of the effect of environ- 
ment on primitive ceremonial expression. We have, probably, for no 
other people, such a picture. 
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Mr Cosmos Mindeleff's paper on “‘ Localization of Tusayan Clans,"* 
with eight plates and one figure, treats of the interesting and Impor- 
tent question of the connection of the peculiarities of ground-plan with 
the enormous number of ruins scattered over the piiehlo country, their 
variety, etc. The author develops his theory that the multinate of 
ruins finds its explanation “in the extended use of outlying farm settle. 
ments," of the ancient and modern employment of which there seems to 
be considerable evidence, In the earliest stages of the growth of pucblo 
architecture, it ie probable that none of the tribes of Athapascan stock, 
whose advent later had much influence upon it, were yet in the country. 
Through the need of protection from the forays of such tribes the great 
purblos developed, and “ under modern conditions, when the depredations 
of the wild tribes have been terminated by the interference of a higher 
and stronger civilization, the houses are reverting to the primitive type 
fom which the great pueblos developed."’ The data at our disposal 
enable us to determine the cultural rather than the chronological devel- 
opment of pueblo architecture. Another fact which the author | mpla~ 
sizes, is that “‘in the pueblo country migration was almost'an individual 
movement ; it was hardly a tribal, certainly not a national exodiis."" The 
factor-of ‘unconscious drift '* ales played its part. ‘Neither the multi- 
plication of pueblos nor the addition of rooms meant necessarily increased 
population. ‘The extension of the ground-plan of a house suggests dii- 
ferent conditions than those indicated by the compactness evidenced by 
the addition of small rooms to the upper stories, The relation between 
number of dwellings and actual population was probably no closer | than 
that between camp sites and Inhabitants ip the Alponquian-Iroquotan 
region of New York. -_ 

Dr Thomas Gann, in his “ Mounds in Northern Honduras,’' with 
ten: plates (paintings and effigies) and four figures, gives an account of 
the construction and contents of sixteen mounds near Corozal in north 
ern British Honduras, explored since 1896, —at that time some thirty= 
two of the original number were intact. Same of the mounds were con- 
structed over buildings whose extetnal walle were covered with painted 
stucco figures and hieroglyphics of great interest and importance. ‘From 
others many painted pottery animals, etc,, were obtained. ‘The mound 












fourteenth ar the beginning of the fifteenth century, and the Tndians who: 
constructed ‘the temple themselyes destroyed” it by covering ft up 
with earth, in order, perhins, to preserve jt from Spanish vandalism, ‘The 


sthicco-figures "! resemble, perhaps, more closely the bas-relief of Palenque 
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and Lorillard City than those of Yucatan and Honduras,” and the style 
and mode of execution of the buildings are ‘‘more like those of the 
builders of the cities of southeastern Mexico.’ With these they were 
probably more nearly contemporaneous. The author seems to use Maya 
and ‘Yoltec as like terms, which is not altogether advisable, It is to be 
hoped that these important investigations will be continued, since they 
are of great significance in relation to the question of the age and con- 
tinued use of Mayan monuments and graphic records. 

Dr Cyrus Thomas’ first paper, ‘ Mayan Calendar Systems,'" ilus- 
trated with six plates and sixteen figures, treats, with more or less detail, 
of the time series in the codices and inscriptions (Dresden Codex, 
Palenque, Tikal, Copan, Piedras Negras), Mr Goodman's system of 
Mayan chronology, initial series; numeral symbols in the codices, etc, 
The author reaches the conclusion that “the Maya of Yucatan represent 
the original stock, or they have retained with least change of any of the 
days." Dr Thomas does not accept Mr Goodman's estimate of the 
extremely Jong period of existence of the Mayan stock, though they 
were evidently, ata rather remote date, amore or less homogeneous people, 

The second paper by Dr Thomas, ‘¢ Numeral Systems of Mexico and 
Central America,” Is a valuable psychologico-linguistic study of the pri- 
mary numbers and numbers above ten in the languages of the Nahuatlan 
(Aztec, Sonoran, Shoshoni, ete.), Othomian, Zoquean, ‘Tarascan, Chia- 
panecan, Tolonacan, and Mayan families, with miscellaneous lists from 
the non-Mayan regions of Central America. Pages 934-945 deal with 
numbers in the Mexican codices, and pages 948-955 with the mystic and. 
ceremonial use of numbers. According to Dr Thomas, ‘(the evitence 
is clear that the Maya, or at least the priests or authors of the Dresien 
codex and the inscriptions, could, and actually did, carry their computa- 
tions to the millions, in terms where the number element was necessarily 
kept in view; of course they made ust of the higher units: to facilitate 
counting, as we do at the présent day.’" But in some of the native 
counts the influence of the European decimal system is seen. The viges- 
imal system is In North America practically confined to the ‘‘ Pacific 
section,” which is of interest in connection with its prevalence in north: 
eastern Asia, Dr ‘Thomas agrees with Conant in holding that environ- 
ment exerts no appreciable influence in determining the system. It also 
appears that the Astec or Mexican tribes by whom the codices were 
made were not so well advanced in mathematics and time count, or in 
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the symbolic designation of numbers, as the Mayan tribes.’’ In the 
Mayan country a lunar count has evidently preceded the twenty-day 
period of later times. In mythology and ceremonials, 4 and 5 are 
prominent numbers, 7 less so. In the time systems, 20 and 13. 

In his ‘* Primitive Numbers,'' Dr W J McGee treats briefly, ina 
characteristically suggestive fashion, of the place of numbers. in the 
growth of knowledge, features of primitive thought (mysticism, ego- 
ism), primitive counting and number systems (numeration, notation, 
and augmentation), germs of the number-concept, modern. vestiges af 
almacabala the folk-antecessor of mathematics. All primitive men, De 
McGee holds, are mystics and egoists, and ‘‘concordantly with self-cen- 
centered language, primitive arts and industries are conspicuously égo- 
istic."" Primitive belief too is the expression of egocentric thought. 
The primeval face-back ego passes through a cult of the halves to.a cult 
of the quarters (the transit here marked a considerable intellectual 
advance). The quatern notion producing the cult of the quarters results 
from the superposition of right-lefi upon face-back, The mythological 
and ceremonial, connotations of these ideas are full of interest. The 
three prescriptorial number-systema (2-3, 4-5, 6-7) define the course 
of intellectual development of lower men. As almacabalic vestiges we 
have 2 in Aristotelian classification and Chinese philosophy ; 3, weil- 
known of old-time, ‘* pervades nine-tenths of modern. literature and all 
modern folklore''; 4 and § are.of importance in cosmogonic lore; 6 
and 7 bridge over the way from almacahbala to mathematics ; 9 is classical 
and mathematical; 7 and 13 are of great ill omen, and larger mystical 
numbers abound in the Orient; ‘The « barbaric Roman notation, which 
barred arithmetical progress. for ages, cven today saps vitality by its 
crude extravagance of form and function." 

Dr Jenks’ monograph on “' The Wild Rice Gatherers of the Upper 
Lakes," with fourteen plates and two figures, is a useful study in primi- 
tive economics and the relation of food to human biotic expression. 
The seven chapters treat of: Botany (scientific names, popular synonyms; 
etymology of mandmiz, scientific description, natural enemies); habitat;. 
rice-Indians (Ojibwa, Dakota, Menomini, Sauk and Fox, Winnebago, 
Potawatomi, Maskotin, Assiniboin, Kickapoo, Ottawa, Huron); produc- 
von ; consumption ; general social. and economic interpretation ; Influ- 
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of geographic names commemorative of this plant, and the author observes 
further that ‘more geographic names have been derived from wild tice 
in this relatively small section of North America than from any other 
natural vegetal product throughout the entire continent,"" The value of 
wild rice to the Indian is seen from the comparatively dense population 
of parts of the region (sections of Wisconsin and Minnesota were ‘an 
Indian paradise '') and the greater physical and econamic well-being of 
the inhabitants, as reported by early writers. ‘The use of wild rice passed 
from the Indians to the intruding whites, and even in 1896 ‘fwild rice 
was offered for sale in several towns in Wisconsin and Minnesota."’ In 
the earlier days, as Henry records, voyages beyond the Saskatchewan 
were possible only with a good store of wild rice. It is a curious fact, 
commented upon by the author, that theuse of wild rice is not mentioned 
by the Jesuit fathers until 1634, suggesting that in certain districts at least 
‘‘ the Indians did not wee wild rice until scarcity of game, caused by the 
far trade with the whites, drove them to it."" Hence it is only for a few 
hundred years, in all likelihood, that wild rice has been gathered in large 
quantities, A number of the Indian tribes named one or more months 
after the wild rice, and the periods of the wild-rice harvest were often 
gala times. The Menomini Indians, named after the rice, ‘‘ are more 
deeply influenced by wild rice than are other wild-rice producing Indians." 
‘The Dakota had a unique rice-feast. The Assiniboin and the Ojitiwa 
sowed wild rice, but the Menamini will not, since, as their legends relate, 
Manabush ("' the Great Spirit"') told their ancestors they should always 
have it, Ojibwa traditions suggest that these Indians first found wild 
rice on the Red River of the North, ‘‘as far west as they ever dwelt,"’ 
whence it was distributed eastwaril. 
Avexanne® F. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Unknown Mexicos A Record of Five Years’ Exploration Among fhe 
Triker of the Western Sterra Madre; in the Tierra Caliente of Tepre 
and Jalisco; and among the Tarasces of Aficheacan. By Cape Luu- 
noutz, M.A. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1902. 8°, two 
volumes, pp: i-xzxvi, 1-539: j-xvi, 1-496; with many illestrations, 
including 15 colored plates and two folding maps. 

‘This is a Botable contribution to American anthropology. Under the 


ical 5 pokety , the American Museum of Natural History, Mr and Mrs Mor- 
ris K. Jesup, Duc de Loubat, Mr Andrew Carnegie, and Mrs Elizabeth 
Hobson are especially credited), but supported chiefly by his own cam- 
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mendable zeal and pertinacity, Dr Lumboltz traversed the least known 
and most inaccessible districts of Mexico from the northem boundary in 
Sonora to the Tarasco country lying west of the Capital city ; and al: 
though he set out with a large party this was gradually disbanded, so that 
most of his journeys were made without Caucasian companions, giving 
him unexcelled opportunities for leisurely and thorough study of some of 
the least known tribes of North America. That these opportunities were 
well utilized is attested by over a dozen earlier publications, inciuding 
the noble monograph “Symbolism of the Huichol Indians,’* published 
by the American Museum of Natural History, in t900; while conclusive 
evidence of the author's interest and ability in research is afforded by the 
Present volumes, which form at once an itinerary and a compendium of 
results of the work. 

In eastern Sonora and western Chihuahua Dr Lumboltz discovered 
numerous vestiges of the prehistoric inhabitants, inciuding trincheras 
tents) and fortresses, house walls of rough stone, and babita- 
tions in miches (or ‘+ rock-houses'*) in the faces of cliffs. Rather unfor- 
tunately, in view of a prevailing tendency to regard caverns as primor al 
human homes, these habitations are styled ‘cave houses,’’ a designation 
that might well serve to Strengthen our language by initiating a verbal 
distinction between strictly subterranean caverns and those open niches: 
or caves for which the language lacks a better term than the impossibly 
awkward one *‘rock-houses"’; otherwise Dr Lumholtz" phrase can hardly 
fail to prove misleading, Many of the niches in the stupendous cliffs and 
harrancas of the northern sierra were converted into comfortable dwell- 
ings by the erection of front and side walls of an adobe or residual earth 
accumulated in the niches, and requiring nothing more than wetting, 
molding, and air-drying to convert it into durable bricks; most of them 
contain granaries, made by twisting long grass into a cable, winding this 
im a spiral coil of the desired size and form, and plastering inside at out 
with the adobe; some niches showing no indications of residence were 
used as bnitial places, amd in certain of these were found mummies, whose 
characters résemble those of the Hopi Indians, together with. mortuary 
objects of much significance. ) 

In the sierra and on the eastern slopes most of the trincheras are in 
into series of terraces, evidently used as fields or gardens, Mortuary 
‘mounds occur in the same region, and yield stone and earthenware relics; 
while petroglyphs abound. ‘The pottery here and at Casas Grandes fs 
distinctive, yet reveals a significant blending of southern and more north- 
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erly motives, Passing southward into the Tarahumare country, Dr Lim- 
holtz found these Indians retaining many aboriginal traits despite a 
veneer of imported culture ; a-wooden plow is used, with a share of oak 
or stone: there are’a few cows, burros, and other European stock, and 
manta and other fabrics from the white man's loom are worn, yet the 
pine-cone serves as a comb, the bow and arrow are in constant use, hats 
and baskets, belts and blankets are woven in the native way, and the 
breech-eloth is em reg/e even if of imported material and worn outside o 
white man's suit. 

The social observances are largely aboriginal. In the depths of the 
barrancas the tribesmen still occupy cliff-niche domiciles and cultivate ter- 
races held in place by trincheras, both corresponding with the prehistoric 
structure farther northward; and the author’s detailed observations on 
these dwellings and their occupants form a signal contribution to know!- 
edge of primitive life in one of its phases, Both industrial operations 
and ceremonies are essentially commuma! ; the clearing, planting, or har- 
vesting of a field gives occasion foran orgy of work and feasting, imchid- 
ing large consumption of feseine (a widely used fermented beverage), ac- 
companied by processions and dances ; while the invocatory preparation 
for hunting is a foot-race in which the runners throw a ball of stone or 
wood with the foot, covering almost incredible distances (a race-course 
near Carichie is fourteen miles long, and may be circled twelve times 
and the drinking of tesvino (indeed the author concludes ‘that by means 
of tesvino chiefly the race is kept alive and increasing ’"), and there is a 
foot-race for wotnen, much like that of the men save thats stick is used 
to throw the ball, which seems to be an invocation for fertility. 

‘The chief deities are the sum andthe moon, while the morning star, 
deer, crow, blackbird, puma, coyote, fox, rabbit, and especially the 
rittlesnake and a mythic serpent are prominent in their pantheon; 
shamanistic treatment of the sick prevails, and trephining has been suc- 
cessfully performed ; rainfall is sought to be controlled by thaumaturgy'; 
dancing is a form of worship thought to have been learned from the 


necnis 





which serve as stimulants and produce color-phantasms), and the collec- 
tion and use of these is attended by elaborate ceremonies; even the tes- 
vino intoxication is devotional, as it is in more decided degree in the 
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neighboring ‘Tepehuane tribe. Belief in transmigration. prevails, and the 
fear of shades is pronounced ; on the death of a tribesman the relatives 
separately give final preetings to the body, which is surrounded with food, 
partly to determine from tracks into what animal the life of the deceased 
has passed; later the remains are buried in shallow graves or cliff-niches, 
with beans, com, tesvino, bow and arrows, hikuli, etc., while the bed- 
ding and heavier possessions are buried elsewhere and the house, metate, 
and many jars and baskets are destroyed. Within a fortnight there iso 
mourning feast, a second follows halfa year later, and the most important 
one at the end of a year; though for women there are four mortuary 
feasts. 

From the Tatahumare country Dr Lumboltz passed into that of the 
nearly extinct Tubar tribe, and thence into the neighboring Tepehuane 
range, continuing his.studies with unabated care and success, and finding 
both social and devotional customs of extreme interest. Later he pushed 
on southward into the Cora, Huichol, and Tepecano countries in west- 
ero-central Mexico ; and especially in the Huichol tribe his researches 
were even more nchly productive than among the more northerly peoples. 
Finally he made ‘a more hasty study of the Tarasco tribe, where he gained 
considerable information concerning aboriginal industries, beliefs, and 
social customs, and investigated prehistoric yacufas (structures of stone 
and earth, chiefly mortuary) with the relics contained within them, these 
being of no small interest as of a type intermediate between those of 
southern Mexico and those of more northerly regions. ‘The study of the 
Huichol Indians proved remarkably instructive; their elaborate cere- 
monies, including the long journeys in search of a sacred intoxicant, 
their domestic life, their social observances, and their elaborate symbolism 
are of profound interest; and Dr Lumholte’ earlier announcements, 
coupied with his mature expressions in this and other works, may justly 
be said to mark an epoch in the development of knowledge coneeming 
aboriginal Mexico, 

Throughout his journeyings the anthor was inspired by exceptional 
sympathy with the natives which enabled him to gain their confidence, 
and actuated by unusual appreciation of the devotional HNLiments Con- 
trolling primitive life; so that his record is valuable aa unique. The 
verity of the verbal record ts ecstalilished by numerous photographs, as 
well ag by abundant collections preserved in the American Museum of 
Natural History ; and the book-making is unexceptionable. | 


W J McGee, 
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Metallic daplements of the New Yoré fndians, By Wiut1aal M. Beat- 
cuaur. (Bulletin of the New York State Museum, No, 55.) Albany: 
tgoz: 8°, o2 pp., illustrated. 

The author has: made this Bulletin a valuable and welcome addition 
to the archeological literature of the State of New York, both preceding 
and during the colonial period, and what relates to New York applies 
incidentally, with almost equal force, to the whole eastern coast of North 
America as far southward as Florida and as far inland 2s early French and 
English influences extended. 

By references to early authorities Mr ‘Beauchamp shows that, at the 
first coming of the whites, the native Americans were possessed of nu- 
merous objects made of copper. A trade in this metal was carly carried on 
by the whites with the natives in exchange for needed commodities, and 
the natives, in tam, disposed of the metal to others not in immediate con- 
tact with the Europeans, Quite a number of authors, during both the 
colonial and a later period, are quoted, the citation of their works form- 
ing an interesting bibliography of the subject. 

Mr Beauchamp suggests that those objects of native copper which he 
illustrates are prehistoric, and were produced from the pure metal by a proc- 
ess of hammering, While such may be the case with the celts, the illus- 
trations of arrow- and spear-heads of iron and brass with sockets similar 
to those found made of native copper, leave room to doubt whether the 
flange shapes to native copper objects are not of civilized concept. The 
tomahawks jllustrated are interesting reminders of the fact that the Euro- 
peans supplied their red allies with 4 more effective instrument than the 
latter had earlier possessed, for in a single steel, iron, or copper hatchet 
and pipe, the war hatchet or club and stone pipe were combined into an 
effective weapon. 

The numerous illustrations of the iron axes of the early colonial period, 
used by the whites in their Indian trade, are highly interesting. It is, 
however, to be regretted that a publication otherwise so excellent should 
be so badly illustrated ; for though sutisfactory in outline, the figures are 
flat and black, the general effect of which is to impress one with the fact 
that photographs would be far preferable to what is given, and doubt- 
less baa end nr ge sao 

Mr Beauchamp has prepared a paper on ornaments for future publica- 
tion. It is cel that another method of illustration may be adopted, 
for, no matter what the process may be,-any change from the present 
method of illustration be an improvement. 
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the froqueis Silver Brooches. By Harrier Maxwewt, Converse. (Re- 
print from the Fifty-fourth Report of the New York State Museum, 
tg00), Albany: rgoz. 8°, 26 pp., ills, 

The author shows, in ninety-three illustrations, neatly executed in oilt- 
line, a typical collection of hammered coin brooches made by the Ire- 
quoian Indians. ‘The paper suggests that the designs of these pieces: of 
jewelry are neither English, French, nor Dutch. Weare somewhat familiar 
with modem silver work from the southwestern part of the United States, 
but we have here an interesting addition to the art of native silver work, 
In some of the objects are represented the owl, in others the & gle, and also 
the cross and the Masonic emblem, in addition to conventional heart- 
shaped ornaments, single or interwoven in duplicate. These objects are 


sented in these attractive ornaments ‘entire originality,’* or 4 totemic 
devices,’” or ** secret symbols of the medicine-lodge,"’ or Indian ‘* myths" 
to the extent claimed by the author. ‘The brooches represent a typical 
character, suggestive of European design, though eontaining sufficient 
aboriginal character to entitle them to be called “Troquoian brooches,** 
The paper will be a welcome additian to the study of the. evolution of 
early silver work. Josern D, McGuire. 


Notes Upon the Ethnography of Southern Mexico, Part 11, By Professor 
FREDERICK Starr, Ph.D. (Reprinted from Vol, rx, Proceedings of 
the Davenport Academy of Sciences.) Davenport, lowa: Putnam 
Memonai Fund Publication. igo2, 8°, tog pp. including plates. 
In 1901 Professor Starr traveled among eight tribes of the distant 

and interesting region of southern Mexico, namely, the Aztecs in the 

states of Pucbla, Tlaxcala, Vera Cruz, and Hidalgo; the Zapotecs of the 

Isthmus. of Tehuantepec; the Husstecs in San Luis Potosi and Vera 

Cruz; and the Mayas of Vucatan, as well as four tribes affiliated with the 

last mentioned —the Zoques, Troteiis, Tzendals, and Chois, —and the 

present work émbodle: the results af his observations: Of particular 
interest to the general reader are the author's descriptions-of the native 
costumes and their many dances and festivals. "The popular sangs of the 

Zapotecs which Professor Starr records are of much value, the verses 

being accompanied by the musical notation and their English translations 

(pages 24-62), Mr Harry Rau’s vocabulary of the Chol dialect, with 

definitions in Spanish and English, shows carefal work, The nine pages 

of photographic plates illustrate toys, pottery, masks. wall-paintings, 
textiles, bows, and arrows. A. S. Gatscuet, 
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Kuliskap the Master and ether Algonkin Poems, ‘Translated Metrically 
by CHantes Goprreey Letanp, Hon. F.R.S.L., M.A., and Jou 
Dyweney Pearce, Ph.D. New York and London: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co. 1902. 12°, 370 pp., ills. 

This neat volume, which gives a much clearer insight into Indian 
thought and poetry than most books written for the same purpose, consists 
of a metrical version of Indian myths and legends which were recounted 
to the authors in the three Abenaki dialects of the northeastern part of 
the Algonquian area—the Penobscot of southwestern Maine, the Pas- 
samaquoddy or Melisit (properly Amalisit) of eastern Maine and St 
Johns river, New Brunswick, and the Micmac of Nova Scotia and the 
eastern coast of New Brunswick. 

The ‘stories relating to Kuldéskap, Kuloskabi, or Gliskap, form a 
mythic cycle which has not yet been filly recorded and translated, but 
it is known to exhibit that charming imagery and that freshness and 
originality which always concentrates one's interest in a people who have 
been little in contact with the whites. The somber and sometimes 
ossianic character of some of their songs naturally recalls the cloudy winter 
skies of the land which produced them, yet there are many others which 
reflect the gladdening influence of the northland sumn 

Of the two authors of the volume one is a poet and romancist,* the 
other a philological scholar, and its readers will find that the peculiar 
qualifications of both have successfillly combined in bringing forth a book 
which is unique of ity kind, [t consists of three parts: The Epic of 
Kuléskap, Witcheraft: Lore, and Lyrics and Miscellany. The name of 
the mythic hero ts explained by Professor Prince as ‘‘ one who is clever 
enough to lead his enemies astray,"’ this being the highest virtue to the 
Indian mind. Kuléskap is at once the creator and the friend of man, 
and, strangely enough, he made man from the ash tree.’ A proper 
translation of the cognomen is “(the deceiving man,’’ for as the genius 
of nature he is constantly transforming the elements, of which he as- 
sumes to be the controlling power. He is also aptly known in the songs 
as “Lord of Beasts and Men,’ *' Chief of Men and Beasts,"’ ‘* Master 
of Beasts and Men who was born in the Sunrise Land," 

The tales of this mythic cycle are each introduced by the set formula, 
'COf the olden times this tale is,'' and are, or aim to be, worded in an 
archaic form of dialect. Some of the full-page illustrations represent 











native drawings on birch-bark. 
t News has been received of the unfortunate death of Mr Leland at Florence, Italy, 


on March 26.—FEniroe. 
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Two of the ‘creation legends *' describe the naming of the principal 
animals by Ruléskap, and of these the Joon, the black wolf, and the 
white wolf enjoy the distinction of bemg enlisted in his special service. 
He in turn hunts and roama around with the loons, the beaver, the aer- 
pent, the turtle, and the great bull-frog; he als» goes on a whaling 
expedition and races with the Wind-Eagle or Wuchosen —the hurricane 
personified. “The ‘* Master's'’ intercourse with the witches and giant 
sorcerers forms another section of Kuliskap's adventures. 

The thapsodies of the ** Witchcraft Lore*' are thirteen in number, all 
of which deal with witches, wizards, and the irresistible powers by which 
ail creatures submit to their will, especially the wizard snake, the mveasur- 
ing worm, the J” ad/e or Air-Demon, and the river-elves. 

The third or miscellaneous section deals with romances about seasons, 
the beauty of the stars and of Indian maidens, A portion of the contents 
are worded in Passamaquoddy with the English translation opposite. The 
queerest creature treated is the Indian *‘ Devil,’' or Laks (the wolverine 
of the whites), celebrated for its gluttony and many other coarse quali- 
ties; which make of it the most detestable being of that region, 

That Kuldskap always was animated by the desire to be the protec- 
tor and benevolent ruler of his subjects, men and beasts, appears through: 
out the stories of his life, and in one part of the epic, ** How Kuldskap 
granted gifts and favors to many Indians'’ (pp. 64-89), he is extolled 
for this quality. In a mecting called by him he notifies the loons, fig 
faithful servants, that he would remain on earth for many years to come, 
and any of them might in this'‘time have their wishes granted if they came 
to visit him. So one Milicite and two Penobscots from Old Town under- 
took this dangerous pilgrimage, which was to occupy seven years, in order 
to wisit the ** Master’’ personally. Near the end of their long journey 
the three began to hear the bark of his dogs: shortly after they found the 
lord of men and beasts, who entertained them well, To one of them, 
who never had been successful in hunting game, he offered a magic pipe 
with which to hold or attract animals, To another, an amorous young 
man, but always unfortunate in his attempts to win the love of women, he 
gave a bag which was not to be opened before he reached home. 

Professor Prince varies the meter according to the character of the 
episodes which he presents. The legends are given in blank verse, but 
it may be generally said that his diction approaches the lambie meter. 
The numerous Indian terms from the three Wabanaki dialects given are 
defined in a copious glossary (pp. 361-370), 





A. 5. Gatscuet. 
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The Philippine Islands. rgg3-téoz. Lxplorations by early navigators, 
Descriptions of the friands and their Peoples, their History and Records 
of the Catholic Missions, as related tn contemporaneous Books and 
Manuscripts, showing the Political, Economic, Commercial and Relt- 
vious Conditions af these Islands from their earliest relations with 
European Nations to the degiuning of the Nineteenth Century, Trans- 
fated from the Originair. Edited and Annotated by Emma HeEtey 
Bian and James ALEXANDER Rominson, with Historical Introduction 
by Epwarp Gayiorp Bourne. With-maps, portmits and other tilus- 
trations. Cleveland, Ohio. The Arthur H.-Clark Company. 1go3: 
(55 volumes, 8°. $4.00 per volume.) 

To cover the scope contemplated by this noteworthy serics is almost 
impossible within reasonable bounds, for it alms to present in a comprehen- 
sive way not only the sources of the secular and ecclesiastical history of 
the Philippine islands during more than three centuries after the first 
visit by Europeans, trut the sources also for a study of their exploration, 
geography, ethnology, colonial administration, and in fact of every sub- 
ject of which the early records treat. The work is thus second in impor- 
tance only to the original documents and the early and sometimes unique 
prints on which it is founded; indeed to the student it is even of greater 
value, since it places before him translations of these historical data 
which otherwise would be totally inaccessible and without which mo work 
on the Philippines could be definitive. 

To the eapencn. eacithr sep hi tin information regard- 
ing the mode of life and thought of primitive peoples during the earlier 
historical period is through the narratives of explorers, travelers, and muis- 
sionary workers; and when the field is one that has been explored and 
colonized by mie Spence, we are assured of a record rich i in yok 


American couateiés, ett Central America, Mexico, and those parts of 
our own domain first colonized by Spaniards where later yandalism has 
not swept away all ora large part of their archives. And such is the 
case also with the Philippines, or we might still be groping in the dark 
for that which isnot. ‘This splendid’ undertaking, then, is due first-to a 
nation which possessed inbounded respect for the needs of posterity, next 
to a publisher who had foresight enough to know that the new poss¢ssors 
must awake to the need of learning what had gone before, and finally, an 
editorial corps thoroughly equipped with the knowledge of what wus re- 
quired and of sufficient experience to make the work a scholarly one. 
The historian, the geographer, the economist, may justly regard: this 
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remarkable compilation as of greatest importance from his respective 
point of view, yet it can be of no greater utility to them than it will 
prove to be to the ethnologist whose attention has been awakened to the 
rich field of study which the Philippines offer and for which an insular 
bureau has been established. Knowledge of the early natives has. been 
practically wanting. Their languages have been classified, .a wealth of 
books In the native dialects has grown wp, and much of an authoritative 
character has been written on their present-day customs— after. genera- 
tions of contact and intermarriage with Europeans and Asiatics, with the 
modifications that these are always bound to bring about. Barring a rel- 
atively few accessible works bearing on their barbarous condition, stu- 
dents have had practically no means of knowing the Filipinos as they 
existed at the time of Magellan and for years later; and herein lies the 
value to him of the present great collection. Not only have the ar- 
chives of Madrid, Simancas, and Seville in Spain been searched for manu- 
acripts pertaining to the Philippines, but research has been conducted also 
in Portugal, France, England, Italy, and Mexico, with rare industry and 
at great expense, to bring to light everything of importance that tends 
to enhance knowledge of conditions in the islands during the long period 
covered by the work. As a rule only translations of the documents 
will be given, but some of the earlier chronicles and rare prints will be 
_ Inthe three volumes that have thus far been published appear the 
documents regarding the famous Line of Demarcation, — the Papal Bulls 
of 1493, 1501, and 1514, with the correspondence, treaties, conrpacts, 
and instructions arising from them,— papers relating to the life and voy- 
age of Fernio de Magalhies, or Magellan as he is commonly called (three 
of which appear in bilingual form); a résumé of contemporaneous docu- 
ments bearing on the expeditions of Loaisa (1525-26), Saavedra (2527— 
28), Villalobos (1341~43), and Legazpi (1564-68), — among the latter 
being a republication, with translation, of the Copia de wna Carta ventda 
de Sevilla & Miguel Satpador de Valencia, published at Barcelona in 
1566, of which only a single copy is known to exist. ‘The third yolume 
contains some thirty documents covering the years 1969-1676, giving 
valuable information on the exploration, administration, and condition of 
the archipelago and its inhabitants during that period. 

The Historical Introduction (vol 1, pp. 19-87) bears the name of 
Prof. Edward Gaylorl Bourne of Yale University, which is sufficient 
guaranty of its scholarly character, For an introduction so. brief it is- 
remarkably comprehensive review of Philippine history, and is‘so fairly 
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and charmingly presented as to be worthy of careful, perusal by everyone 
interested in these far-away possessions. The Bibliographic Data accom- 
panying each volume are carefully prepared and are useful to the investi- 
gator. The illustrations thus far consist principally of portraits, maps 
(including a large modem map of the islands and some facsimiles), 
autographs, and other interesting historical subjects. 

The editorial work is in able hands. Miss Blair, it will be recalled, 
was chief assistant to Mr Reuben Gold Thwaites in the compilation and 
annotation of Fie jest Aefatons and Alfied Documents, and her expen- 
ence in this work makes her eminently fitted for her part in the present 
task. Mr Robinson has been personally engaged in directing the 
researches of collaborators abroad and in visiting many of the archives. 
The published volumes and the list of documents promised for the snb- 
sequent ones amply attest the success which has met his efforts 

F. W. Hance. 
Tugalen und Madagassen, Von Prof. Dr Renwarp Beanpsrerrer. 

Zweite Reihe, I. Luzern: Doleschal, 1902. 8°, 86 pp. 

This pamphlet is one of a serica devoted to investigations of the 
Malayo-Polynesian linguistic family. ‘The complete study is divided into 
two series, as follows: 

Serves .—i, Naturism in the old literary works of the Malays. 0, The 
relation of Malagasy to Malay. 1, History of Hang Tuwah, an old 
Malay customary romance (in German ). tv, History of King Indjilai, a 
Bugi tale (in German). v, The foundation of Wadjo, a historic mga 
from southwestern Celebes (in German). 1, Borrowed words in Bugi. 

Serizs #/:-—1, History of Djajalankara, a Macassar romance (in. Ger- 
man), 1, Tagal and Madagassen, a study in comparative philology for 
ethnographers and linguists. m1, Attempt to fix the place of the southern 
Philippine idioms within the Malayo-Polynesian family. 

[t is a well-known but likewise puzeling fact that the Malay-Negro 
people of Madagascar all speak pure Malayo-Polynesian without any mix- 
ture of Hindu or other foreign language eave a little Arabic. It follows 
that the movement of this brown people three thousand miles away from 
their kindred took place from two thousand to four thotsand years ago. 
Doctor Brandstetter sets out in the present pamphlet to compare the 
Malagasy after this long parting with the Tagalog of southern Luzon. 

The rests of Rese ee ans a eae besa 
Tagal is older. O. T, Mason, 
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(Norn, —Authorm, especially those whose articles appear in journals and other 
periodicals not entirely devoted to anthropology, will greatly aid this department of the 


American Anthrepolegicl by vending directly to Dr A. F. Chamberlain, Worcester, Maaa- 


chusetts, U. 5. A., reprints or copies of such studies a4 they may desire to have noticel 
in these pages. —Eorron. ] 


GENERAL Andree {R.) Franz Boss, 


Abstammung ( Die} der ltesten Huustere Emschwg., !902, LXxxxil, 953074 


Sketch af life and ‘poentific activities, 
Kinach | Lxmxtl, 36 

56) R ssumé with 3 ft An with portrait and list of chief works 
rnin th: Baelz (F.) Noch cinmal die blauen 
Dr € “* Mongolen - Flecke.” iiiet Chi. of 
Keller's Die areca der Bitecten Anthr,, Stettin, 1902, Vil, 329-331. ) 
Hawstlere pou alee The author holes that the “blue | 
conden Mithe te the relat) eccur in all meet except the wb white, and 
[nes oepatie waist: tot, warery fat “gre therefore a 





fe woke that hes been | 





mee a his colored blood " — 
itermily, “blue spots," so called from: 
reermblance to the color of the 


esa frult. 


| | ( Hull. Soc. 
@'Anthr. de Paris, tgoz, v* ¢, 1, 


6§2-666.) The Phooographic Museum ! 
the Paris Athy Society now subject bln 26 ai the 
possesses records of conversation, prove Faculty of Modlicine. i "doubles ihe. 
and verse, folk-songs, ete, ox follows : SRNR Moers > 
Annamite 18, Arab 26, chars Besar wi rat ae a 
Armenian q, Avar 6, Bambara 1, Baxyur ee er a F.) The conmet of 
¥, pact Brees 16, Chinese 7, att Lstlorer Toes, ee 
Church venice 1, Cron , Crech Stn, Worces , i - 
: — i i, 520. | Treats of the chikthood . the 


aia er al thee oy ag 
of - commerce," 


Gu jet ati 5, Ff wi Hitmadusturrid 

{iinin) 9 y >) Paseo a” Icelandic 6, | ! ribliche, the fetlth of ¥ sigention’ 

tilim 2, Japenese tg, Latotien 11, the higher optimism. 

pe 5 Little Russian ( Ruthenian ) Dieterich (A.) Ueber Ween ond Zicle 

$, Muloa Me 45: Malay 2, der Volkskunde. (Hees, Ft Vollesk., 

Mandingo 8, Nengene 3, Norwegian i: pena ¢ (90g, 1, tgeteg.) In. ri 
gf Portuguese 2, Provencal 3, discussion of the nature 











Serere §, halese 8, Spain ati of folklore, the ‘tine crises 
ich 2, Sorahe s A Sepinlon & Spee the science to deal chilly pth **the 
Toucoolesr 2, "Turkish 15; Wolof 2 thoughts and belief, customs and leg- 
Yoruha 4. ends of people without culture and below 
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syinbiosis The damestication of animals | criterian.’” They seem tw be found in 


| 
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it!" The nen-correspoticence of German ree Discusses, in connection with 

Voltrtynde ond English feiifers tw in toot at Dreibeiligen, near 

pointed out. Reinecke of a penne e clay object 
resembling = tobacco-pipe, the question 


whether smoking was known in antiquity, 


wWathlagtons seg etpere of De thor concludes that of 
The att wome sort « 


Washington, 103, XTV, 9-17-) 
cisses, with three amall mapa, the oocur- 
Hoga Fay jade in — onl New 
or prehistoric Ure, moctenit 

China. ond Central Asia, New Zealand, 
Northwest Pacific coost of America, 
Mexico, Centml and South America. 
The mineral exists im fw oear Fraser 
rirer in British Columbia, in Chinese 
Turkestan, and elsewhere. The word 
jade Is modern, being " derived from the 
i yh a edd ‘Aijade, ‘atone af thir 
loins,’ a reference do obtiess to the Aztec 
superstition ht jude wa the ae po 
tection against diseases of the loins,’ 

Gedichtniss-Feler fiir Kodolf Virchow. 
(Verh. d. Berl. Gee £ Anthr,, [902, 
311-330.) ‘Account of memorial mect- 
fogs, with t. Texts of letters of 
condolence and addresses by Lissauer and 
Bartels on Virchow's life end scientific | 
activitics. 





Fawcett (Cicely D. sional sees (Alice), AL 
secon! study of the variation and corre- 







and the Eskimo spear : 
cited i ia Listed an popes 151-153. 


7 briefer | 
Aad merc Tani, 1908, 
MIL, 947-397.) Treala of sacred ani- 


“ 


bP 
on : 
a 





tors, | 
refer te antheape of 
Saat” tee 
tion are nplit, 
Keune (). nid Hat mn ity Alberthum 
geraucht? (Cormbl d. deatechen 
Ges, {. Anthn, Miulnchen, i902, X==30, | 





Peat ashaei (Atch Retire Lap 
sig, 1903, 236-257. 
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date concerning the beliefs and custome | the alisehenoidal foramen, woh indica. 
of primitire peoples concerning earth. Hone of like phenomena in the animal 

geries, | 


a, their cause and signifipance. 
Parthrasken ascribed to ectivities of 
demons amd spirits | earth-sapporters, 
keonty ‘giants, animals (turtle, fish, ser- 


f, leer), ete Earthquakes as 


tet and the means of revrention are | 


also discussed. Many of the Ob World 
myths of * world: ing”? creatures 
the woeld- 


ate of Hinda origin, |ven | 


weer of the Arate had probably this | 


Koch (T.) Grebo l, cin nenes 
des Gran Chaco. "(Glos Bm: 
+9 1902, LAXMI, 355-359. | 

sketch of | life and scientific activities. of 
talian ethnologist killed inthe latter 
Ser of 1902 by the Grun Chace Indians, 


Lasch (R.) Die Verhreliung des Kroptes 
aunecr Earopas. (Tbid., 1 etal 
172-177. a A well-docemented sid 


| Piiteth ae) ¥- 
nesiana rarely ; is not unoomman amnong 
the American I ¢ ia mene conmeon 
in imminteingas peoples ; affects mined 
races and the female sex mote. | 
Le Double (A. F.) Di retressement de 
ja courbore & concavité inféricers et de 
Vétat rectiligne de Particalation squame- 
oaagaes (Bull, Soe d’Anthr. de 
i, Igoe, VS, 1, 682-H84.) Notes 
the edcurrence of | atterg-posteriar 
borimotal Woe fo three adult mbjects 
Horizoutality la oot confined, a Hart. 
toast thd ht, to the gorilla, bot occurs 
io the gorilla, ceang, chithpanter, etc. 


parkétal exterme. 
Chia. 
gp ee 


Bret 


— Sur qgoelques variations de» trou 
optiques (Ibid, $51-553-). Treats of 
the comparative anatomy of the optical 

formenen, its , warintion in form 

and dimensions, and position, duplex: oc- 




























currence, ec. 

Lewenz (MM. A. annul lity ood 
A second stody of the ¥ 
correlation of chs himevcd. t Biomaielea, 


Cambridge, I 
Biased} on a nee ae ae 





ee ane 

etc. ¢ 4 roade n-Germany *" gocxdé 
are ruining aboriginal design. 

Macdonnell (W. R.) On 


i} criminal! 
sacittale aml the identification: | 
( Bicemetrika,  Cambeid 


igo, 1, 177-227.) In this 
with 4 emaen bites fsa 





als appear ute ie cere a 
fairly ry ae in the distritution af the 
selec characters,’ sis 
in war bot lie : with thie 
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de "Ee. a Ants. Ge Farts, 1gog, XU, 
391-g13.) Detaliel with 
four figures, of & brain of 19 3 —the 
subject was . & notary b peur! 
Giromdin ¥ lage and brother-in-law af 
the Reels. He was megasomatic (stature 
1750 mm,, ‘apd notable chest circum- 
ference). This brain is compared with 
other heavy brains (chiefly of men of 
sein great talent}. Tt is an inter- 
megasomin, 

— Les recherches anthropométriques 
du [¥ Pan) Godin sur - ees 





91-3 Slectch of life and scien 
seilatice wich list of publications 1885- 
Tor. 

Mant P.) Prime lines di pstco 


logit ponilsa. ( Arel ga) bee Fir- 


eux, 1 REX, 
them ‘of Professor Sisicgua's oe ouiline 
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‘Pelletier (M.) Contribution & }'4tude de 
inftrieur. 


hy logentse da maxillatre 
(Bally See d’Acihr. de Paris, 1902, * 
%, It, 537-345-) From the ery ol 50 
lower maxi of Europeans, Negroes, 
kelp aie 
¥ 
stable than the skeletic ; ee ly a 
bly to its more pass 
« dental and: ie piantare 
socording to laws pecu oe 
yah of measurements we mo 


ohm Wi Globes, Birn- 
= | Beg, 190 semen 9-260 Bnef 





Reed (C. A. L) eae ace iain An 
LXXVH, 305-273) 7 Treats of 


Di 
tion, travels, reatagad pote rtesinlt 
tie, Virchow as moan 


nies P.) Neollthische Streitfmgen. 
Mi Sige yee a 
| ae AAA, 
Treats Bove IP ied Lake-dwelll . 





"it 
Cane ange The author clams 


petro cana btn me 
broaze period. 





n_ (thids “6iy-6i8) 
Bi gene atanias 
nico (Thik, 619.) 
BE ines pat 
Pearson | K. Onithe denne! re 
Sn oe jek tne Goce 
Hatallg suite (See goed 
a l, 
patna of recorded a act 
Se ai peak 
on an uverige 19 years 
a manof 2§ years dir] 2,000 year 
ngo. 
Poet (5, 1D.) The distribution of mounds. 
(Asm. Ati CON B90 ly i Me 
92.) General discussion, 


fe opt ibe 











twat. 


raven pc ge, eat 
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Sutherland (J. ©.) 
mind (Pop. Sci Mo., N. a 4) 1962, 
LX, 254<256.) Brief discussion of "' the 
more of lees distinctly pronounced * note’ 
of modern culture'’—the capacity for 
the ‘recognition of the thiversa} in the 
particular, or the reign of law in nature 
—"the engineering mind in the —— 
sense," what Huxley called the arc 

enginecring 


tectural and purt of the 
business" 

Taté (M.} tear kimbo lon det objets 
de collection. (Bull, Soc. dl" Anthr. — 


Paris, 1902, ¥*a.,. 41, 548-550,) 
scribes briefly, with foure, ry eh Res device 
for attaching 


specimens to cards, boards, 


Cranial form in man, to- 
cnn foward ehrpolgy 


(ued Brey Yi 3, LXE, 

; sbi | Masry hakes sist 

Wenees Upon the foe af 

the skull, Dr ‘Thorson assumes hat 

‘man ie descended from a p 
dolichocephalic type with « cranial ca 


Mapes wih some 





ee dunt. of ny existing | 


Author agrees with Hens. on 
af cephalic 


rt The shape of civilized ean" 
cosa aie heamnemaaacian 





Seppes (E-) ive ttudy of 
hea. (Mod. T ig Noles, Baltiaare, 
ots tog 1-5. | Freais, with oumer- 
| hic references, the riddle 
in the folk-riddie, the literary 
(and mixed y mixed varictics), the motives 
oe vid in, transmimion, 
some hs of mental process. The relation 
of to iolkaisdcan, ete, Kan im- 
portant print. 
Usenet) He) Ueber vergieichende Sitten- 
toe gh chickte. (Hes, Bl ft 


valk Litt H iy 195~23 A 
pies for the seins 190%) 1 195 Pip te 
fevies of Wife, td fring 
ate. by which the Tile‘of the Individual, 
the agit the te dean the 
people, 7 Baia) 
miect W iitntrind oe The 
subject hastrat references to 
Larcal ty inp hie. A 
Salted hese acount of the sion 


Sth deattins af Tons a 


Virchow. tage eraeer., 
LXXN, 165-168,) Sketch of life ona and 
activities, with figureof Virchow medal, 
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[N- Sy 5) 19.03. 


The name Virchow is ly said to be Sla-. 
vouit, meaning * bill-enen,'* 


| Weinberg (R.) tse Techie des Taster- 


Citkels. (Verh, a: Berl, Ges. Ant, 


1902, 493-496 
es fs 


A Japanese wha emells bs 
Lea eareees 
marry. The smell of 

Aducht thinks, & Rui tc mg gnc rather 
than to body oxtor 

Bj Nr oe at ee Battery. chek ( Folk- 


i Text 
ae ‘cnuae oil ‘be ie : esas hoe 
Verse, from the neighbor! of Sheffield, 
Englarul, 





Paich, for,, Napoli I v, t67-172.) 
From his experience ced aaa 72) 
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“Cree Satsses a Trad, ea Ziirich, Severo and Cardo on The eet 
¥i, : Givea test and tery i ivctadal? and on ane Netr 


294-208, 
matic ofthe + Al * which i tapidly 
frank Swisorlassl nl. A ib 


. 
iz Rexereig = digee90 
liographe as Malic, i aed to shoot 


thrmagh ert,’ 


Case rf ae ney da oe 
Sieg ues fr 
des Combarel 


nae 
Le 
‘rt (Dall, od Ant ham all appearing m le 


rgno-190t. See favrican Aathrepole 
i Ips, W. 5, IV, gat, 928, 


Forschung Bt her alte pe ane 


Describes writh i figures, the 
palenlithic drawer the Combareiles 
ath 


grotte near Enicy othe den 


(Ibid. 619-613 





fint arrowhesd, foand in vel i verdant ear 
grotto near Caomes In Aude. Sie aves H. Messtkommer gives on of 
Arex of Ober. 
De Blasio {A.). Nuove rcerche tntorne | Scrat Of Oe Ost ot (canton ok 
al del delioquentl Zug), and ‘ad and the fishing-feet of Wachwyl, | 


Spat, ( is, mens. di Pach, fr 
r ee rseripit 






iror Lake Heseare Wlearrihes 
the bow fide PIP qi te. 
hymn ae te ep 


tinny y since the time c the lake 





ta might | serve. to 
crime intaheds if mated by. the wetbort- Je Eine peor steineeitliche Fta- 
ties tion inp Serbien. (Globus, Selenite 
ie j ERATE SEAN) Résimés, with 


poli wag rticle of Vasilis on the 
v sttion of Jablanice. 


Hansen = te) ‘Die Tnael Nordstrand am 


— Gil zingati ai ba Pane 85 
: ) s- 






a t rel 
were ieyacsmans i 


ites 
Helerll ae pent det oS et 
eit 16 figure the 





HG 
pu 
; 
ie 
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lo cammect Me Detli with the battle be- 
tween the Romans and Helvetiona in 69 
A. 0, 


Heike! (ALO) Der ford ron Gljadenor, 
Ang d. Finn.-ugr, Forsch., Helsing: 
Ors, 1902, HI, §6-69. ) Résmnes, with 

peues ae (30 ramet » Spicyn's account 

t sacrificial place 

eCiaderinto te ert, 
discorered in 1694-1597, and the rich 
findls of arrowheads (goo bane, 300 iron, 
550), chivel-tike objects of fron (some 
390), Miniature objects in | 


bumbers 
i i, xcs, srrowh knives, 
ate, ), objects of qythological import 


and animal and human tgures (over 
ae cmamenia (thousands of h 
oot! 8 a £50 vessels}, animal bones, 
etc. ta place of sacrifice dates prob- 
Bisse Poo Po 
were perhaps of Permian: 
ovis stock. 


Hildebrand (¥1.) Trinne gamle cpiis- 
kyrker, (Kgl, Vite. Ak. Marishi., 
Stockholm, 4 : A edb ExV, a} 
Brief wen Be with & figures, 
Upsala church and St Peter's at Sigturs. 

— Syenike kyrkor funter, (Ibid, 
10-43.) Rrief description, with 4 + fe 
ores, af Nos, t9-22 of fonts in S , 
churches, See also pages 109-110. 


— Svenska grafitenar, ae a8. 
tor.) Brief description, with 18 Agures, 
af ~ 7-at of Swedish praresionses 


5 Vane und. 
kotlandska kyrkor. 


cs : ee se H 
fith 
bushi Bar nga enue church 


dat (/7r.) Die Schellenbogen d 
sre aad thie a 


cet Liens’ Al 
metamorphoals of the Se A 

pray cross inlo @ tulip occurs in vhs 
of ne of these bel] 


bows. The author pee Jos compioted a | 


monogriph op the 
Hioernes (M. Die macetonischen Tu- 


(Tbe, 1 LEXxmt, 
oie Lagi aes Er hd 
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of the ald | 


Une. av iy | 


(+. 5:5, 1903, 


Jaeger (J.) Oberstaufetsim pera a 

oe ) areebe el Rrolog ° 

archnology, and pince-sunes of 

fhe Obeestaet ulen regieas sear dhe fad Boden. 

A now a favorite BUMINEr FeKort. . 

Kassner (C,} steel iG ond an 

deres nut Bolgetien. (Globus, Byn- 

echwrg., 1902, canis H15-319-) De- 
scribes, with 2 some 









ieche | (Glo 
bus, Firmchwg., 1903, Lxaxnh, 16s) 
Reéwimes, er toe grins Sen 
the article of B Block relatlog te Senaval 
ors. 


icra (E) Usher die anne 
rmeeedd 





CHAMBERLAIN | 


plute, the results of the anthor's exam- 

nation of the skull of Leibniz, July. 9, 

pseu spake aging: srvbelnaid® rere 
rematre, Let 


panditropyenrtdepnsiinen dnseebinar iB 
hardt's blograph out. T 
: Totste skall bint emcee 
ity of 1422 


weight ) aber af ine sabe 


ott ied tn fu oth 


Krohn (K.} Dle mirchen ond 
publilationen von M. J. Eisen. 
d. Finn-Ugr. Forsch., 
notary meaner tear 
Hous of wae 


d’ Ta. de Ps Pacis 1902, 7 Ss itt, “355- 
559.) Exp atnelute disagrecment 
with the statement of M. Rutot concern- 


Tne a ae a shells | 
eee: | 


Seine. iid, =§36,) Note on a 
buactic yet froen the strati- 


fied layera ofthe Seine valley 
the Hints of Pressigny. 


Len ii) De So ee 





Lorenzen: (A:) Fin nordisches 
bild ous dem Brooseslier.. 


(Globus, 
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ani 
logical characteristics appear, bord ea the in the 
benes. | 


x Wig ced i, — | 
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Ernsch t 1§-16, 

Belef desctipti ater Mliilter, of : 
~eiosttein of the older bronze aye 
(ea, tooo 4c. | foond at ‘Trundholm, 
northwest Seeland. The disc is gilded 
on our sie, 

Manourries (E.) Notes sur om cas. de 
T é ipata) dcomples: ef eur sine ustve 
Késion én : | du crine, (Bull. 
Soc. d sf tporriees 1goz, VF 4, I, 

601-6.) hor ¢onclodes that the 

inrperfect 2 ncipital 'T and another lesion 

on crania from the Mensuville dolmen 


indicate that the neolithic people of this 
region seed cauterization, ele. 


ang Oe Das Lager Urnenfeld, 
(Int. f Anthr 4, go, VAI, 
257-259.) 


LEXATII, 





Brief sist f the “urn- 
field? of Heasheim, discovered in May, 
1901 —the most morthern find of thes 






he beginning of the broanee age, but its 
nec muh ey Marry only from. the 
ciding with the appearance of leu. ue 
to the Roman | itis principally f 
te of that metal , 


io | 


¥. a oh ere, ioe ae 
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pana Rie | with the resulting influx of 
Aoulthexs : rip ea the 


espect of things now a interesting te the 


Manhole (May 1), The origin of the red- 
ue in Attic vases. ( Amer, 

iF of Archeol,, Norwood, Mass., 1902, 
vb 7.) 1m this article, with two 
pees, | ais thinks that the sud- 
“appearing (6th century &. c, 
Faure raed wai of multiple Greek 


Po he (¥.) Indovinelll ticineti. 
(Arch, Saisses des Tradl, Pop., Ziirich, 
pace Vi, JO3. ) nan ond answers of 


ee 5 ar eae 4 l'étude on- 
bred wie ark a Asin. =e 
the rattan in of Sane $0 Grek of 
aS ere 


The stature of 
the Dobrudja Greeks is about that of the 
read are two head | 


hocephalic atid subbrachy- 
erp differstces: between ‘these ‘Greeks 
ms ihe  Albealaed are nated 


Ovigstad Er 
sara cas _ (Finn -Cpr 
Forsch, ticle god, It, 137 


140.) Discusses 25 Nore loan-erords in 


Ratze! (F) Nene megulithische Denk- 
miler auf Korike, (Globus, Brm- 


schwg., 1, 1a Lig Pp cist 


Tormasi’s 

ghd erect stones in southwestern Corsica, 

along with other remains of the ate 

stoor age (obwidian haplenmente are com. 
mon }. Corsican 


‘sei tice objets a6 ti aaala ~ 


Reinecke (P.) Zur Chromologie der zwei. 
ten Halite iles Beonteiites in Sd: 
Nomidevtsehlam!, (Corr, d. 
tease ae) f Anthr., 1902, xxx11, 
with B text. 








chronilogy fio Cental ope, of 
trons pi m stuther and northern 


Germany. 


Richardson | R. at? An ancient fountain 
in the Agora at Corinth. (Amer, J. of 
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frel- | 


p nordische leberi- 


[N. &, 5, 1903 


+ Norwood, hina. wiper 
od 5 eee of ibe fountain 


ioctl, a ! 
of which was noticed in the American 
Anthropolagist, 1901, S. $4 11, 563. 


Rossat (A.) Chants patois jurassiens. 
{ Arch, Bidees des Toad. poibalis oar 
distack ond fcaes Poe coos 
terary re | 
music, of Now 137-140 of satiric snp 
amd variants fromthe Jura country, 


Salmon (L. rns in the Kennet 
valley, (Folk-Lore, Lond., 1902, %i11, 
418 - 429, | Retributhon - stories, folk- 
ti death eee luck sans, pr Alto 

ion, des 
laying ha qhusts. 


epells, 
Gkupell BA Kindertieder. (Arch. 
VI, Se ee Text To | nbildoers 
songs chi Rasel country. 


Nos. 1-87 aed by mdlults to children, 
rE-§2. by children o ‘themselves, 
53-58 by children tn reference to natore, 
etc,, $965 agri aya Tere 66-76 : 


teaming rh 
ruck tall "ee gl 
99 prayers, f is 9 
100 enuntleg-ont rhyme, 

Setild (E. N.) Zur etymalogie yan 
Sampo, | (Finn.-Ugr. Forsch, Helaing. 
rat fg02,. 11, 141-164.) 

_disctssion th 








ne Fini on nach 
con bs ren 
Stolpe (H.) (laterh 
we Ak, ) Seema fioost, 
ee sa fo yen te 2 
rea, o 
at Oeterbvarl, ¢ . = 


Urslaventum zwischen Elbe und — 
See Brmechwg., 1903, . 
A review: by K. Khana of 


E Bens wuki's Evforschu aer per 
Attiorinden 2rie ie der Tres eed 


der Stroen (Best Meg sociology, 
rat eth 
by Jelling ae of | vale 


words in German dialects, és "hg: R. 
ove of Wespd ane oo net The 
pemesl tesult is very onfavorsble ta: an 
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Viger vn Geister- und a raz, LXXXII, 161-162. } pe tg resutie, 
vie a To aus Vistra | with fgore, of Cartailhac’s 
Skane, eilen. {That » 1903) isexit See doerican -nthrufolgit, cet Me 


43-45-) Items a ee ren &, ¥, 142. 
pat in the cofin — afva folkinvamdringer Egt ram i 
2 era Wie: of ghosts, * Fe yeas with peoestiae {ise Stockholm, 
wots, hitried treasures, death-warnlags, 1902, XX, § 14.) Discusses the 
efc. ve imm into 
Watefi (>.) Beohach- eee See devericae Anthre- 


Anthropologische 
dey Farbe der Augen, der Haare virt, i m5, ¥, 2g0. 
der Haut bei on ule pot Mie 1 
Schulkicdern In der enropfischen Titrkei, | Winter (A.C) Lettlsche 
(Corrhl, d, deutuchen Gea £ Anthe,, (Globus, Brnschwe., 1962, ie 
linchen, 1902, XXXIt1, 23-24. ) Gives ee After describing the funera 
renats of ragged jy pals sa 1 chile : 
een SE ten years 
1,842 between ten anid twenty —a total 


European Turkey. ‘The Aron collection of att falkeannps 
: - brown | -2Z. 2. eS eibaae Betleereng 
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andi not in ro Nile valley ftself, and 

that, by the end of in : 

cial extension, when northern Eure 

became habitable for ttmikinel, ** the 

habitants of t could already look 

rs pre: ry iheation several perro 
tis | : beginning of 

thes track to the later diluvial att 

Ube aug 

e diluvial. 





De I'Harpes Reise durch dus Aurésgebirge 


und die Sufsasen. (Globus, Brrechwg., 
| bye, LENT, 349-354. Résumé, with 
7 fea, after the account In the Fier 
a Womde for igot. Brief notes on food 
of the Berbers, o festival of the natives 
du sA wre gl omsis and the people of Suf 
are 


Forster (B.) Das Vilkergemisch an der 
Seager ee des Viktoria-Nyanua.  (Thid,, 
Brief account, based on e 
y's astern Cipenuta (Landon, 
. f f the ei of now 

ace on. eastern share of 
ee are of the 
Gentz (G,) Sdoge der Hereroa in Deitech- 
Stdwestairika. ( Thid., 1903, LRAXIT, 
So-31.) German renderings ( ) of 
three songs of the Herero, with brief 


description of art 
ee priakite people. ‘tie re 


sai ora eg on ' Nilaleen ** in Fawen- 
Fansvasl, (Thid., roa, 
Aine mgt Ha Brief agi on: the 
stone money he Ha. 

coeds of Cran Eat Ais whh tae 


Hélrernea (Ein) aus Renin? (1 
Arch, rat Biter, Leiden, Pook ie 
Brief unas with 3 figures, dt 


bat bead in the Im Ethow 

gtuphic Museum, supposedly fre Benin, 
H Les juifs do 

ugeet (J) tae Mah. (Bull. 


Lh, th ee ie “Tren of lescactioas. nf 





ia Srogial 


—— Sut le Touareg. (thid:, 615- 

oe) aria with an Boe, tz fig: 
ures, of origin and migration, language, 
relations w French, political organ- 
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the third great gia 


man to the | 


| Staudinger | P. 
pei ty la ale 





[*. 8, §. fog 


uation, physical characters, clothing 

ami omament, weapons, domestic life, 
etc. The Tuareg are monogamous and 
woman haa higher position than among 
the Amba, The name Jiang Is said ta 
signify “'ghardoned! "' in reference to 0 
cerain tegend. The southern Tuareg 
do nat nse the (Amar. 


Keller (J.) Astronomische Antichten der 
seGertiniaer secre: {.-altik., open. 

t Yh. 

hook 


y acem tor 
but two cardinal nts, east 
state! bape lor 
'F. EK. Foren capper 
he 1896. _(Ragh Vit ALE 
1897 [1902], 1tT-143.) Lois, with r60 
Dearie Wale ered hen 


~ 


celts, fa pi et.) from ancient 
now in the thes ittorieal Meet 
EL) nn Op 

Eee 

somes 5 oe pe or the | 

in Johnston's 

( London, 

eral subject. 

der diturialers : prs 





etter Terrase und 
deas Plateau-Hohen von Theber, (Verb. 
d. Berl. Ges, £ Anthe., 1903, 29 
ned ll After a general latrodentiony, ie 
. Mare pemcribes, with 3 pilates eoatala- 


of Fevnt. andl, neo 
lithic Toye moe the oie, i 7 
afrika 


Ueber einige 
Brief notes on prea i dhs tess 
of the king of Ashanti and his throne- 


— 1 liber iGlaa ( Thid,, 
245-252. The actor: whe bea Gecteas 
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the origi of old African beads, thinks 
he ovale agri nota real milo 





Stoll (O.) Zur ae en der Benin-Alter- nie bj 
bitraets| ite A Teseyriner (but particnlarty aden! J a, 
190d, XV, whatrdy Chies ee ha early | at ; 
wWrilers,. | ritharly vde Barros, evi- ah SBN Ma ie pily 3 
dence culture A sons of the Benin ss, Stee a 
: There are oho wn Korean sorcerer's out- 
coples with civilisations The | 6) and » set of ainulete 


Of Ogarsd Is discusses, The problem of Excavations of the niins of Babylon. 
the Benin antiquities i yet to be solved. (Rec. of Fast, ibaa ges 1903, 1, t= 


: 


Trager (P.) Die Wweisse Negerin' _ ations Sel 2 Nieeren, tie Se 
here Kye te Ye Ges. £ ‘Authr., 1902, Greruaan Oriental Sochaty. 


492-491. ) Brief note, with 2 figures, Garnault (P.) Sar le sens de le ciroon- 

on the ‘white negress" ninutngeve ber ston Ges levres di ae es 

to he from Accra—a parmal negro of een Lae bie 
of her pile whi ap a cal'term **o pa’! Ty 








ASTA to Dy Chervia, Die notin to do with 

Silex taillés provenant de Syn 
rite yAode (Bull, Sec. d'Anthr. de | Huxley (HL. M.) | Syran songs, po eat at 
Soarttka ata Hach ice) attibated eenlggecos v5 This valuable a 
to the pre-Aino moc of Japan. te the feat of the authors labors ‘ the 
Les livres bsradtites (lus somnet of igooin the Reirit country 
mire, (ibid, 643-644.) Note contains vernacular text in Arabic. r 





Hehe honky ed ot Leghorn 
Vienna, SE ae 


aft 
Mt 
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v. Luschan [ F.) ridpas we 
der finite: Eepolt coe saoun | 
eats ae Gen t Auth, igo, 
Deser the investization 
Hi igaiecrot the hill of Sendschirli 
in the marthy plain of the Kara-Su in 
northern Syria, and He oncb romani 
with it Among the new finds ip 
Leiatuge ganda like the Hadad 
statue now in Berlin), dating from the 
ninth century, HC 


mehr Eom Fesuch om ary 
VOLed tack 


este ( 58—16r.) sacle Me ci with 
pictures of king ar, croywh-prince, a visil 
te the Korean court at Seoul, 


Moller (F. W. K.) Reise nach (Ost. 
Asien, (Verh. d. Berl, Gee. f, Anthr,, 
1962, 252-253. ) Gives fiuecsiauites, with 
translations, of Chinese official letters in 
Chinese and Manchu, 


PAntin de Pare s c 
551.) Késumés data as to the 
of ihe Hebrew Juhve and his 

Author considers him to represent ‘9 
fon of cae different primitive 


Paasonen (HL) Ueber dic firkischen 


Lehowdrter im Out 


1h) Com Forsch,, Heteigne ig, Br | 


fea tas eke Oot 


rege by atin with corasaberak 

A commiderable number of 

these are ‘venltare terms’ — hunt me 

domestic animals, trade 

dustry, household arran nein 

Pereearces G4 Ane Cok thing, lithe oF 
, political and social ideas, 

ae (mm religions, 


Biter), Debet atchiclepiscte Forsch. 
eigen und Ausgrabungen in Transkaw- 
kasen, str abs fir die kaiser lich 
Seen Sectiiiogiactie: Comumissca : im 
Jute 1900. (Verh. d. Berl, Gea. £ 
Avthr., 1902, st Sige 231-24 

eae Vavketgmtee ofthe of tear 


Remit i= t900 in tae 
neat The Helenendorf graves, Now 


apse, sal their contents-are described ; 
also the excavations of Metachetli, Mi 
Kusne:'Tapa, the prehistorte 
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Hh S19 | 


eon (C.) G) Ieepaetie 


[= & Sy roog 


ee the for of Alexssdvopol, th rock- 
at t ress the 
inscriptions at Kanlideeth, ete. 





49.) Detailed scoomnt 
—iramlated from author's MS. by 7 
teaat Seek Seth ath bow 
at mor the ahbare 
Girough: thelr contentions jare the Cae. 
of things as they now are ‘The seven 
Firat keneny beings were made hy Sam- 
mor from leaves ond were therefore mor: . 
tal. The ancettors of the Témla are, 
however, s min and a women made 
otherwise — the molher had three sons 
and three daughters at the first birth, 


—— Namengebung und Heirat bei den 


FeSawene: 
er 
re HALE eee 
peteisars 
a 
Hill 


‘sa 
ri 
a fi 
it sa? 


Pe a ep 
tgog, ant 3-734 
sci seca! the thor 
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asty occurs only in children’s games and 
Lesbianiam in the obecene pu pial Hsin 
af maidens. Forma of the are 
noted. In matters of “magic” heal: 
nf. rks ati rias a 4 
a too mach and cool off 


Wake ((. 5.) The peopting of Asia anc 
fave fom , ( sry aes 
BM, 1903, xxv, 101- 
pe acres tons, population, mod 
rete llarnces of eT 4 =f 1 ara | 
Centra) America are briefly discussed. 
Favors Asiatic inflgence. 
Wien L Fransisiche Ausgrabungen 
ln Globus, Bmachwy., 1902, 
folate camel Résumés Delisle particle. 
INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
POLYNESIA | 
Archambanit i) Pend San 
sue pie des serbestibee néoce Leonie 


















Dit (Le in West-Australien. 
f End, om Berlin, rgoa, 
Cea This sketch of travel in tg01 
contains (pages Siz-813) some notes 

the aborigines. The author remarks 





G Mitt. d. anthr, Ges: on) Wien, 
t908, XEKH, 274-310, 347-399) 
aluable monograph by a. missie 





| the present day. 
chumberan ane Joi genset 


( Arm. erry Po Chica. ros, 
mt rit. etymolo- Garnier a Vocabulaire indigénes 
ie er rin, Seis (Bull, Soc. 
Philippi Neachat. de ry Newchatel, 1g02~J, 
“IV, ata.) of some 140 


in the dialects of Hope Bay and Cool- 
pith in West of Hope y 





= Mai (Verh. 





mica! t af distriktes auf Neu-Guinea, (Globus, 

fem, Tin yun if Dnerinen ‘ith 18 Gyures ands clare: 

appears i many names of disranes arid tion map for Melanesia, the woolen 
emotional states. For “free lowe "" and drums of Ranm in New Guinea, their 
ying ie ome appeaz to have been borrowed from Taui, 
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sepreeroting different Tani styles, with Surabaja, Java— copper ancl brass nten- 
some local mexdifications. sils, implements, ete, rattan-mats, etc. 


¥. Hoevéll. (G. w W, WC.) Werphe a wpaper ok Viet 3 eeortaens ea: 








! i, E ir gprs 1902, XV, of N. 3. W., Sydney, tere Moll Ca 
201-202, | ough a with figure, on to6,) Brief grammatical sketches af f the 
w pear to be Aha thts epratg reun Fy Seba of Lakes Werringsn aredd 

Pisakaliene sonthern Celebes, becuttya with the Tyipwurra and 
Wuddyiwurrn dialects; the Tha, | 

Howitt (Mary E. B.) Som native of the Goulburn, ( Bape sant Cheees 
cated Australia. | Folk- rieer country, with the Welwurra dis- 
Lore, Lond., tod, XItt, 403-417. lect; the Brabirrawulung of Eastern 
mgglis a i cake heme aed Victoria, from Tarwin river to Cape 
the collection ae Bay: Ree ee ee ph oBet es 

Pu : ro are occupied rocabu- 

Ings Mir || _Snckas guy wens epeetestba aa 

y th ge mace irrawulung, taken down by the 
sre no lizsnls where the Suto grows, Mathews paints out that some af the 
origin of cane-grass. pyre drains anaes: , in his 

enin(P.) Roisten la snerée, (Bull. rigiae: of Victoria, are in "a mere 
eat de Cees Neschatel, tea  Eaigetel paletie 2 
MIM, , y wehth | n ve tribes 
“Date ie 8 dad alg vitr Ber and New South Wales an Vie 
: air i, 3 139190) Gram 
“end cad Pikumbil af Queesalaod ; 
bara, Wongaibon, Kuret, Tyake 


cacy and ate of N. 
_ ales i , and Bureha of 


a 
iM 
f 
it 
Ea 
al 





, schools. or “ geeret eadctiel oe p the 
Bgures of the cxmus of 1897 show that Tren at the initiatomecremonies."" ~“Voca- 
ralation of Tahiti mod Moorea is |  buisries of Kurmn (200 words) and of 
being eondderably mote Yuolesi and Yota-yota (365 words) ure 
than in 1848. ‘The ** Gre-walk’” ta dis. apperiedd, 


cussed on pages 141-155 with the words | 8 The ‘Th oorga language. (Proc & 
of the “sorcerer"’ Topas in tegen Tr. oy thc Soc, Austral, Quen i 
The section on language ccc erat my os 1901, XVU, 49-73.) Besides « gramma- 
307-226, and the native text of lical sketch and a rocaba 


SXIN and several Polynesian versions of 
the ‘Lord's Praver are recorded. The (59-73) thle papas eonealiassten (69-47), 


texts of several legende and songs (with On - é , ) 

an em ae mine of several ongs weed ding the 

Javanlacher Prins von Djokjakarta.. (Gio- | initiation ceremonies — “* the sat songs 

baat Reece we 08> 397, 325.) Por- ae of this part of N.S. 
Pedersen of a Javanese ales set to music" 


pritce, with note uf explanation ve TL.) Une brochetie de i : 
Gri “Griwee to J a of Jans, en Coat He) | Paria 1902, re ae 
rege na an) with of a 5 ne 4 hu- 
‘ 1908, XY '205-207.) Garis Evidence ea 1 





Ess wih fo fai rm ree Sarasin (PF. i, Weitere Reisen kn 
lodustries of Grimee in the district of | Celibes (Globus, Brmchwg., 1903) 
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achwy., 1902, LXXxI, 263-270.) Ré- 
sams, with 25. figures, the data In Dr 
Hows" la Self Amer. 


LSS, 45-47. g Wiles sricaheg- ab Frama letters 
describing — trip Paloppo, 
ag font tage Rn ha 
i a #ic. LITLE 
a sort of " redoced"’ camnibaliam pre- 
vail in Leboni, Lindu, etc. 

Sterich (O.) Samosnische Marchen, 
(Int. Arch. f. Ethnogr., Leiden, 1903, 
x¥, 167-200. } Nos. Vi-xvV of Semoun 
tales, rs are Sneha seer bas 
kent raplanastory notes. runt 
things attempted to be rece are the 
new way of origin of Gsh- 
hooks, why owls eat mice. 


Smiley (C. W,) The Tahiti fire-walic. 


Mas. Vat. “Hitt, 1901, X¥, pt. 1. 
Brown (C, FE.) The stone sped. (Am. 
Antiq., Chicage, 1905, *X¥, 63-101.) 
Repr from 7Aw ircemim ArcAroie 
git, Noticed in Aeerrican Anthrepole- 

git, 1905, NE, ¥, 165, 

i nine A. F.) A | 
Abercan Eogl. is 
Lore Best 1902, XV, har 
List alpbateticnlty ( with 
d historical discussions) 


in Ameri Ararat Engin oS in ase 











Mind, N, 338-345.) Dis- 
Tha’ ener - 

Gao ge a : mura, accor, 2 
that his fire-safe feet acquired that qual becsgeres "so aay de Pate 
ity "by practice in concentrat ‘Boyd Aacd, moi nie 


: Atel. ing 
mim! A number of 'fire-mireches "' 
from religions literature are cited: 


Weuls(K.) Zwergvilkerin NewGuines? | “89 se are barnes ‘af 
(ois uate th ec "ee animals, planta, etc. 
253.) Discusses, with rk "ee Pieces ove 
tives ofthe country oa th Real), | veto } 315-239 | ene 


| o 
hess fis New Guinea, | ‘wel thelr ale 

tinn to the small Indonesian races. “The 
author considers their WES ce prove | 
ene! recor to the th 


pases Tapa steals yon notin the 
Zondervan (H. pe Di Eeweterang eer ou | 

Kenntnisan Pishberg (M.) The Jews as _— 
Goines, (Tbid., 1903, .xxmitt, nab a tiedical st Sarto y. 
Sketch of . of exploration progress in 1 35 Penge 594-590.) Fr 


Die Apiiki-Indianer, Rio 
Mato-(rrostp, (Verh, ol. Berl, 
7 79.) Histori- 


fe giestrcunie “o 
BS rl ised 





ace the whites 
ee 
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Bie Gelisse ous Alt-Per. | Ibied,, 341~ 
/) [nm this article, with 2 bgutes, the 
= or comclodes that the pre-e oluinbiasy 


re-hirth of Iateyeara of ‘distrust, are 
need. Supgerted pemmlice are did 
pee Physically the Syrian imum- 











elay-figure discussed tey eSCrS WE ar ped - aay a to Lr the wiepst aif, the 
tation of the nght leg (abeggar). The | lav the best, ‘The German, the hee 
rade is in the Mérea collection. tun, and. the dae. Mico who mule 
— Weitere Angaben titer die altputa: | f° citizens are no longes feared. 

hen Schidel anp dem Museum oo | Mochi [(A.) 1 oli delta O le A 
Le Plate. (Ubid., 343-350.) Afterin. famiglia etmica Miranhk, (Arch. p, I 
troductory remarks, some notes on fun. Antr., ie'g Iga,” arti 437-341. ) 
eral and berial customs of the Moluche, This ait b of a valuable sionograph, 
Tulaket, and Diniket Indians, and « dis with wy map after Colim) and 23 
cussion of the etymology of Teboctche, figures, abe tthe md Seyi we the 
the author concludes that the skulls in tiver Uaupé of southem Colombia (Ara 


quention, which come fram the Rio Ne: 


wak, Miranha, Carib, aml mited stocks) 


aS TH aiaatels weiss w anil of the eS ee 

Larchéblogle atndiicaine +t Names and sel : 
ers fader amériesines n France (Kev. meuts and clothing seitlements (either 
Int, de VEnecignan., Faris, 1903, XL, Strictly andentary ‘nor nomudic), bowves 
a) $,333:) f Tntrodagtory lecture on Lavi- and} henase. ife, dtenailé wind | plements, 
of he Atmencan cultures Notes Hons (aun aah grata *F par 
the former existence of a ‘greater Gihes taaibcnniate (i oy ie ce 
Peru," the decline), fede il arsine 

Lyman (W. “ah Ber sling grange tocks of tality, war and (bow amd arrow, a 
Lake Aut. Soc, | spear, shield, ete.), slavery. ‘The 
Worvester, (Ry ‘Vv, 259-201.) Brief | ranhi stock of Mochi ia partly the same 
Tita pictogaphs, in red pigment, ws the Betoya B | 
at 
He | Mordenskigld (I) Ress in 





Merits, 

the graniic walls of Lake Chelan in the 
Cakcaile moutitains, in central Washing- 
ton. The author thinks tha ihey were 
tmace dant sd price. the cn to the In- 
dint hued ta the Cranes of the 
love] mm the take." of them Have 
beets re heme "belie tise ox 
targets by white men, 

Maler (T.). t Bact op Forschungen. 


(Globes, Benschwy., i903, LEXxti, 
ie) steal He deticated to the 
Internations! Congress of An 


tera toclian olivia och - 
ae Stockhulm, 1902, 
SaliciesAte feat of tra | 
¥ eotina Ht Wihirrd 
17 figures, contains Lecistite thu 
| " 








pictures are reproduced on page 45 
on papain aS 


of the roina ond ‘other archeological 
remains of tal, Chicmaliun, Teb- 
eT Varcht Nlat culo, 
Chanhuhub, Almuchii, Xicilupteoc 


teste, Tanta, Yakal-Chuc, XlAbpak 
de Santa Rosa, Dachkabiun, Daihitn, 
MeLaughlin (A. The American’ 
Giarat of the leases ( Pop. Sei, 
Srical an genetat sty Oke, | valley 
ro to tammigranty hirth of Connie: Te 
Rony: in 1Bjo, in the early 


tion eae losveningg 0f ari forcign ai dorcign Relig: 








at 


Peet (S.D.) ‘The relic of the Mississippi 
poy General ac- 


He 
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de Rialle 


axe fonmd fourteen feet beehive the sur- 
isce near Clayton, Mo., im § 
tgaz. “The autho thinks it 





iar Vel 
(Verh “i Berl Gea. 


panel : i gat of a. god 
4 fignres,. of a te a 

of death belon to the Whde col- 
lection fron the igh platesn of hey 


now in the Musewm ot Bertin, and the 


eelation of the divinity represented to 
Gr) De Hage de ta p au 
Chili (Bull. Soe. d'Anthe. 
tes) vat 1, hgh. |) 

the (heeries a6 to their 


(ivanenra, anil 


tea probably med, aa Darwin 


port gids aw es -prbee 
 odernen Getirauche. 





eee Gnatuso, Ficaque; ae | 


Paya, etc.,.— andl 
see oe weaparrs in the oll Desican 


Sy hale be ae | 


ba see Himalien. (Glotud, Brnschwg., 
cape LXXXI, 347-3 he Brief account 
remcheria aml it 


Schott (G. ) Feobachtungen nnd Studien in 


Salil od Ven tcaiavin ron. poy 
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Sievers (W.) Das Gebiet swischen dem 


Sie pe und dem Puchites-Pichis, (Qat- 
Pere {tee 23 73-78) Résutne of Fr, 
NM #e for Kiet ein 

Penhics y Alte sy Alte Capa y ree Aare 


tains sotne notes on ¢ Kath a 
Chiptve, and Kamps Indians, The last 
paint themselves rel The Chipivo 
women ate more painted than the men. 
ate arncws of-the bschileg ate ex fenths: 


bee IE A.) beeline to the 
cites Poetics the raves. Piro 
prev sie ates ies fro 
an sours, lames Paar Balti- 
more, pen Me 25-71.) Detaled ac- 
count, with to figures, of the bmins 
of turer aultlts vaen Se ened ated a itl 


oltecivs Weights were, 
reapetively, 14 ae #375 Sr lan antics 


he Eskimo brain seems on the av- 
Gaba ties than the European, anid to 

be of « highly developed type. Pages 
6e-71 bosabh 5: SHageneny of the sur- 
face tnorpholagy of the cerebral hemis- 
phere in the various human races, 


: ahaa EF.) A atudy of the deaths 


arse y ae Vork per on the 
te hidew hendves te clurteny 
the year 1895. (N,V. Med. J... 1903, 
EX, 147-142. ) Tnuerostiog latis 

investigation dhowing ithe greater 
Se aalny to be expected on ihe north 
aide of any street. 


Vorkolumbische Dea | Portortho, (Globus, 
| Brnichwe ; ! 


foc, LxexCTH, 


392-294, 

i Re t h 

| ) Fcatecnoaph gata tr 
rol i 


giby (C. C.) Hats from the 


Boston, 19603, XXXVI, 65-68.) . Brief 


account, with one plate and two figures, 
of eight hats of cedar bark and grow 
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a Crow Monument to Shame. — A short distance off both sides of 
the main road from East Pryor to the sab-agency of the Crow reservation 
at Pryor, Montana, are three monuments, each composed of boulders of 
various sizes and arranged in outline om the ground in the form of a 
homan being, as shown in figure 9g. ‘The largest of these monuments is 
near the right side of the road ; 
it has the appearance of being 
much the oldest in construction, 
as the boulders are partly em- 
bedded in the earth. To the 
left of the road, a short distance » 
the two others, cach about the 
, size Of a human figure and ap-— 
yooe parently of recent construction, 
Near each of the monuments is 





Q 
0 a heap of boulders. It was 





Pee ee Cirilens ea inuareat ot hes cae servation and that each waa 
* = si constructed by men, assisted by 


their male friends, to commemorate the infidelity of their respective 
wives and to perpetuate the shame of the latter. ‘The custom is an 
ancient onc, but none of the Crows seem to know when or how it 
originated. 

When a Crow has positive proof that his wife has been tntrue, he 
usually invites several of his friends to meet him ata designated place, 
and at an appointed time of the day or night, for the purpose of admin- 
istering punishment to his wife by cach having forcible intimacy with her. 
To prevent interference on the part of the woman's relations or friends, 
the invitees are pledged to secrecy, and should any attempt be made on 
the part of the woman's adherents to rescue her, it is met with over- 

The guilty wife is wally induced under some pretext to accompany 

374 
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her husband to the place where his friends are in waiting: When she 
sees them she naturally realizes what is about to happen and tries to 
escape, but she is-seized, gagged, and forced to submit. When the hns- 
is allowed to go, but not back to her husband's tipi, for he henceforth 
disowns her. 

From one informant I learned that after the woman had gone, the 
men marked with three stones the spot on which the punishment took 
place, and that when others saw these stones and understood their mean- 
ing, they arranged others to complete the outline of a human figure. 
From another source it was ascertained that the three stones represented 
the number of men who had participated in the punishment of the 
woman, and that each stone in the adjacent heaps of boulders previously 
spoken of represented a spectator of the affair. The monuments are 
renewed and kept intact as long as resentment: is ch ) 
woman by her husband and his friends, who promptly replace the stones 
should the wife's friends or relations disturly or throw them away, 

ceasionally, when the woman's relations or friends learn of the 
intention of her husband to inflict punishment, they appease his wounded 
honor by making him valuable gifts, should they be in a position to 
do so; but, after receiving punishment of this nature, a woman remains 
disgraced until she remarries, when the affair is hushed and she is no 
longer publicly reminded of it: 

It is reported that death sometimes results from. the ordeal to which 
an unfaithful Crow wife has been forced to submit, yet notwithstanding 
the gravity of the offense and the severity of its punishment, immorality 
prevails among both young and old of the tribe, SC: Sraus. 


The Kato Pomo not Pomo.—The Kato Pomo, or Cahto Indians, 
live in Long and Cahto valleys in Mendocino county, California, on the 
south fork of Eel river. They were first mentioned by McKee (Senate 
Ex, Doc. 4, 32d Cong., Special Sesion, p. 148) in a tather indefinite. 
manner as occupying ‘the second large valley upon the waters of Ee! 
river." The language is mentioned as differing somewhat from that 
spoken on Russian river. Stephen Powers, who visited them in 1877, 
speaks of them as knowing several languages, but gives a vocabulary, pur- 
porting to have been collected from them, which is clearly Pomo. Since 

While working with the Wailaki at Round Valley, California, in 
October, 1901, I met several Indians from Cahto. I discovered that 
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they understood and spoke Wailaki. They informed me that their lan- 
guage differed but little from. that language. Not Jong after, Mr S, A. 
Barrett, a student in the University of California, visited Cahto and col- 
lected a vocabulary which he at once recognized as not Pomo. After 
seeing this vocabulary I visited them in June, 1902, and-satisfied myself 
that they are Athapascan, differing but little in language from the Wailaki. 
P, E. Gopparp, 





Dr Fewkes’ West Indian Researches. —Dr J. Walter Fewkes 
haa lately returned from the West Indies after a season of successfal ex- 
ploration in the interest of the Bureau of American Ethnology and the 
National Museum, bringing many prehistoric objectsand valuable data in 
the form of notes, drawings, and photographs. The collection gathered 
in Porto Rico and Santo Domingo, numbering over a thousand speci- 
mens, is one of the largest that has been brought to the United States 
from the West Indies for mony years. ‘This addition to the famous. 
Latimer collection, which experts regard as second to mone, makes the 
present collection of Porto Rican prehistoric objects in the National. Mu- 
sem unrivaled. 

Dr Fewkes added many specimens to his collection by purchase, but 
found others through excavation in caves and in prehistoric cemeteries. 
In Santo Domingo he purchased the Archbishop's collection, numbering 
about one hundred and ten specimens and containing many unique objects. 
Among these are about twenty pestle-shaped stones with handles finely 
wrought in grotesque animal and human forms. A new and significant type 
of mammiform image, represented by several specimens of rare workman- 
ship, occurs among the stone idols, and there are also several well-polished 
mortuary masks and faces. “The stone amulets are remarkably fine, but 
the carved shell and bone images excel all. in artistic workmanship. One 
of the latter is a polished rib of the manati or sea-cow, one end of which 
is fashioned to represent o kneeling figure, the limbs of which are excel- 
lently modeled, This object is probably one of the ‘' sticks'’ used in 
prehistoric times to aid vomiting as a preliminary purification in Antillean 
ceremonies, 

Although the early Antillean people were expert potters and adept in 
Telicf decoration, none of our museums adequately illustrate West Indian 
ceramics. Several fine specimens of prehistoric Santo Dominican pottery, 
of various forms, occur in the newly-acquired collection, including a can- 
teen with decorated lateral extensions resembling mamme—a type 
hitherto unknown from the West Indies, Among the stone objects are 
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three fie hatchets (with blade and handle both of stone); a finely pol- 
ished ceremonial celt, ornamented in relicf on one side with the face and 
arms of a hinnan figure, and many other significant specimens. 

The part of the collection obtained in Porto Rico, numbering over 
eight hundred specimens, contains many examples of the typical prehis- 
toric objects from the tsiand, some of which differ in significant ways from 
those hitherto known, There are several good specimens of the proble- 
matical stone rings — now very rare — popularly called ‘ horse-collars,"" a 
number of mammiform stone idols of nual form, varying in size from a 
marble to a foot in length, and decomted stone masks and stone faces, 
probably once attacherl to staves and wsed in mortuary dances. The 
peculiar petaloid stone celts-vary in form, size, and material, and number 
several hundred. The Porto Rican collection is particularly rich in rag: 
ments of pottery, consisting of simple and decorated handles of bowls, 
clay images of animals which once formed the relief omamentation of the 
same, incised sherds, and ornamented margins of vases, bowls, and platters. 

Although the Porto Rican, unlike the Dominican, part of the collec- 
tion contains no object of a wholly different type from those alreaily 
known, the value of the component! specimens is greatly enhanced by the 
light thrown on their meaning from: information obtamed by excavations 
carried on by Dr Fewkes in different parts of the island. With an in- 
sight into aboriginal customs thus obtained, combined with historical re- 
search, he will be able to interpret the meaning of well-known objects 
which has been considered problematical. 

In the mountain districts within ten miles of a Porto Rican town 
called Utuado, Dr Fewkes heard of over twenty artificial structures 
called by the natives fuegos of dofa, or ball courts. These structures, 
often known by the more expressive term " Indian corrals,"’ appear to be 
the only prehistoric aboriginal attempts at buildings which survive, ‘They 
consist of rectangular, level enclosures, slightly sunken below the sur 
rounding plain, varying in size from a few hundred feet to.as many yarils- 
As the name ‘corral’* would imply, they are surrounded by aligned 
atone slabs, one or more of which are cut into massive idols or decorated 
with rude pictographs. Excavations were made in one of these structures 
near Utuado in order to determine their character, and good evidence 
was found that one, at least, of their uses was the celebration of those 
mottuiry dances, well known to students of carly Spanish writings like 
those of Oviedo, as aretfor. Just outside these enclosures Dr Fewkes dis- 
covered artificial mounds which excavations revealed to be prehistoric 
Porto Rican cemeteries, a discovery of prime importance, as localities 
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where the aborigines deposited their dead had never before been definitely 
determined. In one of these mortuary mounds he found many skeletons 
surrounded by mortuary offerings, and brought back to Washington two 
comparatively good skulls which are believed to be the only prehistori 
Porto Rican crania in our'museums. Similar osteological material, in- 
cluding several skulls, was likewise found in caves, but these latter places 
of burial appear to be more modem than the mounds near the dance 
enclosures. 

The floor-of:a typical cave, the walls of which bore ‘ Carib '' picto- 
graphs, was also explored for the purpose of obtaining information regard- 
ing prehistoric cave occupancy in Porto Rico. While it was developed 
that the individual cave examined, although prehistoric and occupied for 
a long time, was resorted to be people of the same culture as those wha 
used the mortuary dance places, this occupancy was of no great antiquity, 
The culture of the earliest and the latest occupants of this cave was found 
to be practically identical. Trenches ten feet deep dug across the en- 
trance to the cave, where the débris caused by human presence was most 
extensive, showed no material difference in the character of the pottery 
and stone objects found near the original floor of the cave and those on 
the surface of the débris. Considerable attention was given to the study. 
of Porto Rican pictography, which is abundant in caves and on boulders: 
along the larger rivers. 

Dr Fewkes' studies will be treated in special papers, and the general 
results, including an account of the more striking objects collected, will 
shortly be published in a preliminary account of the explorations. 





A Japanese Fire-walk.— The wife of a prominent American naval 
officer recently sojourning in Japan, writes to her family the following 
description of a Japanese fire-walk which was witnessed by her at Tokio 
in September last, Wer interesting narrative of this most interesting 
rite reminds one of a similar ceremony witnessed by Mr S, P, Langley 
on the Island of Tahiti, in the summer of 1903, an account of which: 
appears in the Seuthionian eport for the year named. 

"When we left the T- 's We went toa temple in the Kanda 
quarter of the city, where there was to be a fire-walking—a Shinto cere- 
mony which is not very ancient, nor originally Japanese, but brought 
here from India by Shinto priests. We were given seats on a porch or 
verandah of the temple that looked into a small court. In the midst of 
the court wasa bed of charcoal some six yards long, about two yards wide, 
and some two feet deep or thick. On top of the coal Were = quantity of 
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straw bags in which coal is-carried here; the straw was a3 long and wide 
and much deeper than the charcoal, We waited some time while 
prayers and chantings went on in the temple and processions of priests in 
gorgeous robes passed through the corridor behind where we were sitting. 
Then some attendarits went into the court, which was crowded with spec- 
tators, roped off ata safe distance from the pile of coal, and swept all 
around the pyre until the earth looked as clean as a floor— mot a Jap- 
anese floor, for nothing is so clean as that. 

‘The attendants were in white cotton garments (with bare arms, legs, 
chests, and heads), and, baldric-wise, a yellow twisted cotton scarf, look- 
ing almost like a rope. They brought a number of bundles of papers, 
which we were told were prayers, and threw them upon the pyre, then 
lighted the straw which immediately famed and roared and crackled and 
sparked until we were uncomfortably warm where we sat. By this time 
it was past six o'clock and nearly dark; the court was lighted by large 
paper lanterns, the great fire, and a full moon which shown into it. 

'' Presently the straw burned down and the whole mass of coal was 
thoroughly ignited; then the attendants came with long bamboos and 
beat the fire until no sparks few, and fanned it with great white fins on 
long bamboos. Then they swept clean all the gro re ashes or 
bits of coal had fallen, and fanned the fire till it glowed all through the 
pile. Then a number of priests came without their splendid robes, 
dressed in loose trousers to the knee, and a short tunic, leaving arms and 
around the fire, striking sparks with flint-and-steel, and carrying trays 
full of salt. Afterward mats were spread at each end of the fire and the 
salt was poured out on them ; then followed more prayers and more fan- 
ning of the fire. An English woman sitting mear me said, ‘Ah, of 
course they will never go into that; one could not expect it! Ah, no; 
they're timid; of course they’re timid; naturally they are; any one 
would be. You will see that they will not.—Gracious!' (with a loud 
mreeea) ‘he’s going in; he's gone!’ And he certainly had. 

" Bare footed, having rubbed his feet asecond in the salt, one priest 
walked calmly down the middle of the fire; another followed, and an- 
other, and another, I do not know how many, One, G————-said, 
‘strolled’ through the eighteen feet of red-hot coals with no apparent 
discomfort, though we were holding up fans to keep the heat from our 
faces and eyes, We watched them for some time, and then a number of 
the people, who were looking on, followed the pricsts,—one a woman 
with a baby on her back; several little boys went leaping across, while 
two modest, refined looking little girls walked calmly through. 
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‘The Shintoists claim that, having been perfectly purified by their 
prayers and ceremonies, no evil has any power over them, Fire they: 
regard as the very spirit of evil; so twice a year, I believe, they go 
through this fire-walking as a kindof ‘outward and visible sign of in- 
ward spiritual grace." It was very wonderful and interesting, and having 
seen the whole thing from the beginning, we ail came away entirely 
bewildered."’ 


Monosyllabic Languages. —‘The so-called ‘monosyllabic '* and 
tonal languages of eastern Asia, of which Chinese is the most important 
representative, have been considered by many authorities to exemplify 
“degeneration '’ in speech, being the attritional or worn-down forms of 
a much more highly organized linguistic system. ‘The more reasonable 
view that this family of languages constitutes rather one of the great 
primal groups of human speech has been reénforced of recent years. In 
a paper on the Lolos and other more or less primitive and semicivilized 
tribes of western China, read at the 1902 meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, A. Henry, from a comparison of the language of the Lolos, Miao- 
tre, etc,, and Chinese, expresses the opinion that the languages in ques- 
tion “form a distinct primal group and are not the result of linguistic” 
degradation."’ These languages are extremely important from an evolu- 
tional point of view, AL FG 

Ostiaks.— According to K. F. Karjalainen (Ae. ¢. #tnn.-Ogr. 
Forsch, 77, t902) the Ostiaks of Tobolsk, Surgut, Beresov, and 
Narym numbered in 1890 some 18,c00 souls. Far from disappearing, 
this primitive people has increased about six percent during the last fifty 
years. There are distinguished seven dialects of Ostiak —Irtysh, Kon- 
dinsk, Berezov, Obdorsk, Surgut, Vach, and Upper Ob, the last being 
spoken by the fewest people, some 1500; the Obdorsk by the most, 
some 3500. 

Native Languages of Victoria, — All the languages of the native tribes 
of eastern Victoria, although differing widely in vocabulary, are the same 
in grammatical structure as the Thirrawal tongue described by me in-an 
article to the Royal Society of New South Wales in Yoor.' The nouns, 
pronouns, verbs, adverbs, prepositions, etc., can be inflected for number 
and person, 2s illustrated in the article cited, ‘There are 4 singular, a 
dual, and a plural number, with a double form of the first person of the 
latter two—one including, and the other excluding, the party spoken to. 


‘“"'The Thurrawal, Gundungerra and Dharruk Lan a. | eal ee ie 
5. Wales, vol. xxxv, pp, e27-160. guages,” fourm, Foy, LA 
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These remarks apply equally to the languages of that portion of Vic- 
toria situated to the west of longitude 145°, with the addition of a tral 
number in all the parts of speech subject to inflection, ‘The trial num- 
ber, as existing in the native languages of Victoria, is different. in char- 
acter to that observed in some of the South Sea islands.. For example, 
in Aneityum, in the New Hebrides, the terminations of the dual, trial, 
and plural are independent, and differ from each other in form, as fol- 
lows: We (dual inclusive), ateijan; we (trial inclusive), efefaiy; we 
(plural inclusive) afazya." 

But among the Victorian tribes the trial number is formed by adding 
another termination to that of the plural. For example, in the Tyattyalle, 
Tyapwurru, and Wuddyawarra languages, the ending Anite is added to 
the termination of the suffix of the plural; thus: we (plural inclusive), 
yurwengurraé; we (trial inclusive), yurwengurratulfiz, and so on. In 
the Thaguwurra and kindred tongues, the term éavaf is substituted for 
duit, but it is employed in precisely the same way. 

Indications of a trial number were noticed by the late Mr Francis 
Tuckfield* in the pronouns of the Woddowro (Wuddyiwurra) tribe, but 
its general application to the other parts of speech has not hitherto been 
reported. 

For the purpose of iHustrating the Victorian trial I will briefly intro- 
duce the conjugation of the present tense of the verb y@mgeu, to throw, 
in the singular, dual, trial, and plural; 


cist Person, [ throw, Vieng, 
Singular | 23 0Ci‘* Thou thrower, Faaggar, 
Ee He throws, Viliegee. 
We (incl. ) throw, Vangrangyl, 
Dual aS ot | We (exch. ) throw, Vidagypongeiia, 
}ad | Vou throw, Voingzormwl, 
xo They throw, Vinggabuila, 
We (inel.) throw, Finypgangutuliib, 
af a dehwa. Lwe (exci, ) throw, Vanggandattullia, 
aio=6CU Vou throw, Faxgeawutialiis, 
Lad They throw, Yiagganatyéndiit, 
We (inel,) throw, Vangrange, 
~~ is Peon, { we (excl. ) throw, aerial. 
ja You throw, Viingrewal, 
La. They throw, Vangyetmenty. 


1 Report dour. Assoc, cbt, Schermer, vol, 10, p. T14.. 


‘Thid., vol. rit, pp. S42, 353. 
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The above table shows that the suffixes of the dual and the plural are 
distinct, but the term 4w//it is superadded to the termination of the plural 
to form the trial, 

‘The Tyattyalla numerals are: one, doing: two, dulezy, The numerals 
of the Thaguwurru are: one, dopvinn > two, duladil, 

RK. H. Maruews. 


Australian Ethnology,—In a pamphlet of 37 pages published at 
Roebourne, Western Australia, r901, Mr John G. Withnell describes 
“The Customs and Traditions of the Aboriginal Natives of Northwestern 
Australia, '" — particularly those of the Pilbarra district. ‘The object of 
the author, who has had more than twenty years’ experience among the 
aborigines treated, is a laudable one, for ‘since the discovery of gold 
and the consequent influx of population, the natives cannot carry out 
their traditions as they used to do: most of the young men, being in 
the employment of the whites, prefer to imitate them, caring little or 
nothing for their elders’ teachings. So it is merely a matter of time 
yhen they will become extinct.'’ The topics treated are their belief, 
“‘tarlow "’ (cairns for the increase of animals), infancy, personal adorn- 
ment, Marriage laws, the procuring of food, amusements (under which 
is included ‘rock carvings''), battle, and death. After a youth has 
been circumcized he is ‘not allowed to eat emn or turkey until he has 
been speared or the elders, considering him a man, invite him to eat 
with them. Young damsels are also prohibited from eating emo and 
turkey until they attain the age of twenty-one or become mother.'' 
Copies of the pamphlet may be obtained from the author, price one 
shilling. 


Angrand Prize. — The French Jowrnad officiel of April 5, according to 
£! Anthropologte for March-April, announces that the poze for American: 
history and archeology, founded at the Kibliothéque Nationa) at Paris 
by M. Léon Angrand, has been awarded for the second time by an inter- 
national jury, This quinquennial prize of 5000 francs has this year been 
granted Dr René Vernean, assistant in anthropology in the Museum of 
Natural History at Paris, for his work Jer Anetens Patagens, published 
through the generosity of Prince Albert of Monaco. ‘The volume is re- 
garded as an excellent exposition of the collections accumutated at the 
Museum of Natural History and. at the frocadero during recent years. 
Dr Carl Lumboltz was given honorable mention in recognition of his 
researches among the tribes of the Sierra Madre of Mexico, notably the 
Huicholes and the Tarahumares. | 
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The Philippine Government, by act of November 11, 1902, author- 
ized the Exposition Board for the Louisiana Purchase Exposition to 
establish in the city of Manila a permanent museum for the Philippines. 
The Exposition Board has also taken measures to organize a permanent 
Academy of Sciences. Information can be firmished by Gustavo Neider- 
lein, 384 Calle Gral. Solano, San Miguel, City of Maniia. 


Copper Age. —In a pamphlet, Z'dge de cufere (Louvain, 1902, 35 
pages), reprinted from the Aevue der Questions Scientifigues for July, 
tgo02, the Marquis de Nadaillac sums up the evidence in favor of the ex- 
istence of an ‘‘age"’ of copper anterior to that of bronze, ‘The ‘' cop- 
per age"’ is most clearly marked in the New World, and pages 19-35 
are taken up with American data. Among the opponents of the idea of 
a *‘copper age"' are Evans, Lubbock, Boyd-Dawkins, Mortillet, et al. 
The author thinks that, in most parts of the globe and among most 
peoples, copper as a useful metal came before bronze. It may have 
been also the first metal so employed. Nadaillac notes that the view that 
gold was the first metal to be used by man, set forth for about the first 
time by Fournet in his Z’iaflwence du minewr sir fe progr: de fa ervilisa- 
tion, published in 1861, has been recently advocated by M. Reinach. 

A. F.C. 

Modern Neanderthaloid.— At the meeting of the Berlin Anthropo- 
logical Society on July 19; rg02, Herr Dr v. Hansemann exhibited pho- 
tographs and an X-ray picture of a Hungarian (23 years of age), whose 
skull “exhibits a certain likeness to the Neanderthal and Spy crania and 
to that of the Pithecanthropus”’ ( Pers., p. 293). These resemblances 
lie in the marked development of the supraorbital ridges and the frontal 
sinuses, the flat of the head, and protuberance close behind bregma. A 
fuller account is promised later of these Neanderthaloidism: 














A. Fc 


Painted Rune-stones. —The theory that i af the Scandinavian 
rune-stones were originally painted receives confirmation from the dis- 
covery, in the summer of t900, beneath the floor sf thachureh ‘at Gadre 
(island of Gotland), of seven rune-stones, three of which still contained 
traces of red coloring matter. A. F. C. 


Aboriginal Copper. — Mr Clarence B, Moore, 1321 Locust street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has prepared a reply to Mr Joseph D. McGuire's 
closing renner ts the Copper symposiam in the last issue of the Areri- 
can Anthropologist and will be glad to send it free to any one interested 
in the subject. 
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Pror. C, V. Haniwax, whose work on the antiquities of Costa Rica 
was recently published by the Royal Geographical Society of Sweden, 
and who several months ago accepted service in the Carnegie Muscum as 


a curator of archeology and ethnology, is at present in Costa Rica in the 
interest of the museum, says Svience. “The Carnegie Museum has obtained 
by purchase from Sefiot Don Pedro Maria Velasco the extensive collec- 
tion of Costa Rica antiquities at present on deposit in the Museum of 
Archeology of the University of Pennsylvania, Dr W. J. Holland, the 
director of the Carnegie Museum, announces that it is not his intention, 
however, to remove the collection from the temporary custodianship of 
the museum in Philadelphia until a later date, 

Tue Socitrt p'ANTHRopotocre of Paris haa recently lost by death 
two of its most distinguished members. Dr Victor Laborde, who died 
April 6th, aged 72 years, was editor of La Jriéuqe Affaica/e; in 1hg0 
he inaugurated a course in anthropologic biology in the School of Bi. 
ology, and in the following year was elected president of the Societe 
d'Anthropologie. Elie Massénat, who died March 16th, aged 72 years, 
as a result of exposure while conducting excavations at Eyzies, had been 
an enthisiastic student of cave deposits since 1863, when he began ex- 
cavations in the grotto ut Puy de Lacan, later exploring those of Pouwret 
at Terrasson (Dordogne), at Laugerie-Haute, Laugeric-Basse, and else- 
where. 

Me Hagtan 1. Suttu, of the American Museum of Natural History, 
ig at North Yakima, Washington, where he has begun an investigation 
of the archeology of that part of the valley of Columbia river east of the 
Dalles and south of the British Columbia boundary. This work is a con- 
tinuation of his general reconnoissance of the Northwest, and it is ex- 
pected that the present research will occupy four or five months. 

Tue Russtax Grocrarnicat Socrery has awarded the large gold 
medals of its section of ethnography to Prof, V, A. Zhukovaky for his 
work on folklore in Persia, and to V, N. Perets for ethnological work. 

M. Savomon Keinace, the distinguished French archeologist, was 
mace officer of the Légion d'Honneur on the occasion of the cen- 
tennial of I’ Ecole de Rome. 

Tse Stocknotm Soctery or ANTHROPOLOGY aND GeooRaPHy has 
awarded ite Vega medal to Professor von Richthofen of Berlin. 

Tue peatn of Dr H. Schurtz, assistant in ethnography in the 
museum at Bremen, has been announced. 
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THE REGION OF THE ANCIENT " CHICHIMECS,” WITH 
NOTES ON THE TEPECANOS AND THE RUIN 
OF LA QUEMADA, MEXICO! 
By ALES HRDLICKA 
INTRODUCTION 

The great mountainous region of northern Mexico that bore 
originally, with the Spanish, the name of Nueva Galicia and of 
which, somewhat subsequently, a large part was included in the 
Provincia de San Francisco de Zacatecas, is to this day an almost 
unknown country to anthropology. This region extends from the 
valley of Nochistlan in the east to the sierra of the Guachichiles or 
Huicholes in the west, and from the Rio Grande or Santiago in the 
south to the Tepehuane country mn the north ; that is, from a line 
about halfa degree east of longitude 103° toa little west of longitude 
104°, and approximately between 21° and 23° of latitude. The 
terntory comprises the northern part of the present Mexican state of 
Jalisco, southern Zacatecas, and the western point of Aguas Calientes, 

To the carly Spaniards this was preéminently the country of dar- 
éares, caribes, mekkos, and chichimecos, among whom were distin- 
guished mainly the “ Cazcanes,"’ " Teules-Chichimecos, " " Tepeca- 
nos,” and “Zacatecos,""? The term“ Chichimec," whatever may have 

(Published by permission of the American Museum of Natural History, Photo- 
grephic illustrations from negatives by the author, now the property of the Museum. 

tSee Ororeo y Berra, Geegrafia afr doy Lemgees, map anal text; Mota Padilla, 
Mist. feta Comngetsta ae la Nueva Galicia; Atlegui, Crewira de Sem #roncisce de Za- 
caters: H. H. Banerof, Matrer Races of the Pacific States, wol, |; Lcarbaleeta, 


Colevciem de Decumentoy, £01; Herrem, fist. Gee., dec vil, lib. ii, cap. xii; Tor 
quemeds, Menargwia /ndiane, fy pu Su et sey and other historians. 
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been its meaning originally, or in the valley of Mexico, was here 
applied as a term of derision, or rather as a communal surname, ex- 
pressing very much the same sentiment as dardares, toall the tribes 
indiscriminately and without any expressed intention of connecting 
them ethnically with the Chichimecs of Anahuac or even with each 
other, 

Judging from the number of warriors met by the Spaniards in 
this section, it is evident, even if an allowance be made for possible 
exaggeration, that it must have been well peopled; but there is 
only limited knowledge of the actual settlements. The best known 
of these were apparently Nochistlan and Teul: other larger towns, 
occasionally referred to’ are Juchipila and Colotlan. La Quemada 
is mentioned, but already asa ruin. All that js recorded of other 
settlements is that they were situated generally on steep and barely 
accessible elevations. 

As to any possible remains of these settlements, or of the na- 
tives who built them, nothing is known. The great La Quemada 
alone has been visited and described by several archeologists? 
Lumholtz, on his journey to the Huichols, touched the northwest- 
ern comer of this territory, but did not make any explorations or col- 
lections, Miss Britton, an American lady interested in an amateur 
way in Mexican archeology, visited, a few years ago, Totatiche, 
Teul, Juchipila, and Nochistlan, but thus far has published nothing 
on her observations. 

The work on which I shall here report was largely unplanned 
and incidental, My presence in Mexico was in the interest of 
physical anthropelogy, and even in all the exploration and excava- 
tion that I finally undertook, the principal motive of my search 
was the physical remains of the prehistoric people, If I gathered. 
anything more, it was for its intimate association with the skeletons 
and to save it from destruction, or, what is but little. better, dis- 
persion. In the more remote parts of Mexico, such as I speak of, 
nothing is saved. This is the home of the periodical treasure hunter, 
who, a5 soon as the dry season sets in-and affords him leisure, goes 
to dig for money, buried during revolutions, wherever there is a cave 
1 Mota Padilla, op cit., p, 55. 

Principally Berghe, Tatayre, Nebel, ani) Batres. 
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oraruin. That is usually the lastof the human remains of what- 
ever nature that the cave or ruin contained, most of them being 
broken on the spot and the rest sold to the frst comer or given to 
some friend or to children: Under these conditions Mexico itself 
should be grateful to those who at no small risk at times save here 
and there the relics of its past cultures. 

The notes here published are a part of the results of three ex- 
peditions, from the last of which I returned at the close of 1902. 
The expense of the first of these journeys was borne hy the American 
Museum of Natural History ; the second by Dr Frederic E. Hyde, 
jr., and the last by Mr B. Talbot B. Hyde, of New York, the whole 
work being under the general supervision of Prof. F. W. Putnam, 

It was on a journey from Mezquitic to the remnant of the Tepe- 
cano Indians, in the valley of the Rio de Bolafios, northern Jalisco, 
after having visited the Huichols early in May, £898, that I learned 
of certain ruins in the neighborhood and made the first explorations. 
In the early half of roo2 I extended these researches southward 
through the valley mentioned, and in the latter part of that year 
pursued them farther southward and eastward to Zacatecas. My 
journeys are indicated on the accompanying map (plate xxxv11). 

The present notes are given not so much as a record of results 
as an incentive to further investigation in the region; and they 
are made to follow, without regard to chronology, the route of 
travel. ‘The descriptions of the archeological objects recovered and 
of the skeletons, as well as the detailed observations in physical 
anthropology, are reserved for future publication. 


THE VALLEY OF THE RIO DE BOLANOS 

The valley of the Bolaiios is a deep darranca, in places several 
miles broad, situated between two parts of the sierra. It begins 
practically at Fresnillo, but more definitely a little above Mezquitic,' 
and extends in a south-southwesterly to a nearly southerly direction to 
and beyond Askeltan, the seat of the Tepecanos. The whole valley 

‘Originally San Juan Rantista de Merquitic (see Mota Padilla, p. 354; abso Ariegui), 
today a town of about 2500 inhabitants, situated in the northern expanded portion of the 
valley of the Rio de Bolafios, three days’ horseback joorney, oa lithe over too miles, 
from Fresnillo or from dacateces. 
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is traversed by the stream from which it takes its name and which 
was largely influential in its formation. Above Mezquitic, and 
again some distance below Nostic,' the valley is more or less “filled 
up” with secondary elevations and mesas, among which the river of 
Bolafios and its tributaries run in often narrow gorges with here 
and there high, steep to nearly perpendicular walls. The greatest 
width of the valley at its base may exceed eight miles (a little 
south of Mezquitic); in other places, as at the hot springs, it is 
but a marrow caiion, Geologically the whole region is granitic 
and volcanic. The river is mostly shallow and offers no obstacles 
to travel during the dry period, but becomes quite impassable at 
the height of the rainy season. The population south of Nestic 
to Askeltan is insignificant, and with the one exception to be men- 
tioned later, is wholly mixed or Mexican. No Indians except the 
Tepecanos are now settled in the valley; but occasionally one 
here meets traveling Huichols and even Coras. The valley is the 
westernmost of four(Nochistlan, Juchipila, Tlaltenango, and Bolafios) 
extensive and nearly equally deep, parallel! depressions, that run, 
separated by high mountain ridges or narrow plateaus, from north 
to south through the region under consideration. 


Ixpian Occupants Nortu or ASKELTAN 

In the Mezquitic part of the valley there are some rather vague 
traditions among the whites jn regard to Indians who occupied the 
district ‘a long time ago.” There are other and more definite 
traditions of occupancy of parts of the valley more recently by the 
Huichols. 1 was shown caves near Mezquitic with remnants of rude 
stone habitations, where it is said these Indians have dwelt, and I 
have found figures of deer on stones looking very much like those 
made by the Huichols of today. As the mountain range of this 
tribe forms one of the western boundaries of the valley, the fact that 
there were at sonic time some Huichol settlements in the valley 
itself is quite possible. 

In Nostic there still lives a single pure-blood Indian (Macias) 
who 1s a remnant of those who occupied the pueblo during the first 


* A mall but old village (“ Nastic” in Mota Padlifta, » about four and» half 
mules south of Merjuitic, on the Rio de Holafice. aia ; 
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half of the nineteenth century, This man, who is about seventy 
years of age, informed me that during his childhood the natives in 
Nostic were still numerous, but were annihilated by epidemics and 
during a revolution. They spoke the “lengua Mexicana,” which is 
the Nahua (a fact confirmed to me independently by the Tepeca- 
nos); this makes it probable that they were the progeny not of 
the onginal people of the pueblo, but of the introduced fronterizes 
or Tlaxcaltecos, 


ANcrenT Ruins In THe VALLEY OF THE Rio ne BoLanas 

Remains of Indian occupancy, such as. stone implements, shell 
ortiaments, pottery, etc., are found throughout the valley of the 
Rolafios; but there are also a number of more or less large and 
well-defined settlements which will repay further study. 

Mesttas, —The first ruins of any extent occur southeast of the 
town of Mezquitic, and are situated about half-way between. this 
and Nostic, on a part of a smaller irregular plain or terrace at about 
the middle of the eastern slope of the sierra of Monte Escobedo. 
The terrace if over a mile in width, and where the ruins are situated 
it is nven by a number of deep, narrow gorges. These gorges 
converge from all directions into a common caiion, which, in the 
form of an cllipse, completely surrounds an oblong, central cleva- 
tion, the top of which is diamond-shaped, The result of the for- 
mation is a number of converging points of land with the isolated 
part in the middle. During the rainy season this central part is 
completely surrounded with water, and is then actually an island, 

The surfaces of all the points, as well as that of the central 
part, are level, and show in most places only the bare bed-rock ; 
but in a few spots there is a thin layer of black soil. The sides 
of the points, as well as those of the central part, are steep, and 
most of them can be scaled only with difficulty. From a yard to 
several yards from the top the rock on some of the points is per- 
pendicular, and this feature is very pronounced about the entire 
central portion.’ 

The central mesa meastires two hundred paces in length and 
forty in maximum width; and it, as wellas the various points, is 

Such Clif formation fs quite common aboot’ resus or table-mountaias in Metin 
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covered with ruins. The place bears no name, but from its char- 
acter it will be referred to as the Mesitas.’ | 

The more important ruins are found on the middle portion, 
There were apparently habitations as well as other large structures 
on this portion, and there was also a conical mound of moderate sive. 
The remains invariably consist of low, square or oblong founda- 
tions, built of quadrangular stones, of moderately large dwellings, 
Most of the dwellings were somewhat larger than are the average 
huts of the Huichols today, 

The foundations are quite regular in form. They consist of one, 
two, or exceptionally of three superimposed layers of flat, quaid- 
rangular stones, varying from a foot and a half to more than three 
feet in length, from a foot to two feet in width, and from two to 
four inches in thickness* The stones were apparently carefully 
selected, so as to form a fairly compact and regular wall. Some of 
the stones seen were nicely hewn or rubbed into the desired shape. 
No cement ormud mortar now remains in the joints of the masonry. 

The main body of the house must have been of wood or reeds, 
as there are but very few loose stones about to account for the 
superstructure ; however, I have never found a trace of wood on 
orin the ground about the foundations, which absence probably 
speaks for the age of the ruins. According to all indications the 
wooden parts of the dwellings were placed but superficially, and in 
time were completely washed away or destroyed by other agencies. 
No fireplaces are visible, these also probably having been washed 
away. The foundations of the houses are in some places almost 
entirely exposed, resting on the bed-rock; in others they are 
nearly covered with accumulated earth. The entire group of ruins 
bears indication of having been abandoned in the far past, and of 
having been disturbed but very little since, except by the elements. 
There are no traces today of ancient cultivation of the soil in the 

Potsherds and pieces of obsidian were found scattered in all the 
ruins, but were not very numerous. The potsherds collected? are 
4 Afeee, “table? « tuble-land"; merite, « sanall mesa, | 

PSpecimens 3010661, robGa, 1058t, in the American Museum af Natural History, 


* These, i well as the majority of the specimens mentioned inthis paper, ate depos 
ited in the American Museum of Natura] History, New Vork City, 
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mostly thick, crude, and unpolished, but some are decorated with 
incisions or pamted red on one surface. Besides these, however, 
there were found fragments of thinner and finer pottery, nicely 
colored on one or both sides, generally in red or brownish, and in 
most instances polished. | 

The central mesita is exceedingly difficult to scale, and it has 
probably been visited but very few times since it was originally 
abandoned. The place was apparently fortified, for there still 
exist accumulations of stones, well adapted to defensive purposes, 
along the edges and particularly about the single possible ap- 
proach, toward the northeast. A number of the strictures here 
were much larger than the ordinary dwellings, and two or three 
of them were situated on a slight artificial clevation, The founda- 
tions of all these larger houses are like those previously mentioned, 
quadrangular and very regular, but there are more hewn stones 
found in them than in the foundations of the dwellings proper. 
All the large buildings and the mound are situated on the north- 
eastern three-filths of the mesita, 

Examination of the surfaee and slight excavation in the ruins 
and mound resulted in finding two large, well-made stone mortars ; 
two slabs of stone with markings; asmall, nicely made stone fetish 
(animal figure); a well-chipped white stone arrowpoint ; and many 
potsherds and chips of obsidian. The larger mortar, made of the 
hard trachyte of the region, crumbled to pieces from the effects of 
long exposure, as if made from very soft sandstone, 

The mound was almost wholly made wp of stones and proved to 
be a burial mound, containing the remnants of a number of cremated 
human bodies, It was here that the animal figure was discovered. 

A. cave was found in the southeastern wall of the central mesita: 
but it contained only a few potsberds. 





Information from all sources was gathered concerning other 
ruins in the valley, and gradually a considerable number of locali- 
ties where some one knew of ruined fincas were recorded. But the 
information was generally meager and not always reliable. Many 
of the localities mentioned were distant as well as difficult of ap- 
proach, but the results of my visits generally proved to be more 
interesting than was expected. 
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Nostic. —La Escondida,— On the mesas to the east of the little 
town of Nostic are some remnants of old habitations. Fromone of 
these I have seen'a very well made, even somewhat artistic, large, 
circular stone that probably served asa pedestal toa statue. In the 
fields about Nostic ancient objects are found quite frequently. To 
the west of Nostic rises:a hill called Potrero de Chimulco, or Cerro 
de Chimuleo, upon which ruins are found + and farther in the same 
direction, at the foot of the Sierra Huichol, near the rancho La 
Estancia, is a large, important ruin called La Eseondida. In 
this ruin, which was explored only superhcially, there are many 
remnants of dwellings similar to those at Mesitas and also larger 
structures and mounds. From this ruin I obtained several objects, 
among which is a fine ceremonial axe; and from an apparently an- 
cient burial ina nearby cave was excavated a complete skeleton. 

fotoate,— The third ruin, and one that proved to be of much 
archeological interest, lies a little leas than three miles south of 
Nostic, on the point of a long, isolated, generally steep-walled but 
not lofty mesa, which for two-thirds of its extent is river-bound. 
The point which projects northward like a A into the expanding part 
of the valley is covered with the ruins of an ancient settlement. 
This is known as Totoate, a name apparently of Nahua origin and 
pertaining to water. This is the only ruin that was explored at all 
thoroughly, and the results were very SUPrprising, 

Ais at the Mesitas, the southern portion of the point is covered 
with ruins of smaller structures, probably dwellings, while on the 
extremity itself, to the northeast of the body of the ruins, I found a 
group of mounds a rough sketch of which is given in the accom- 
panying illustration (figure 9), 

The ruins consist only of foundations, or bases, and are of the 
same general character as those at Mesitas or La Escondida ; in- 
deed this ts true of all those yet to be mentioned in this region. 
Hewn or rubbed, oblong building stones are more numerous at 
Totoate than in the other ruins. The smaller structures, mostly 
of quadrilateral but a few of circular form, are rather close together, 
The surface soil is rich in fragments of thick and crude as well as" 
of finer, painted pottery, and in chips of obsidian, chalcedony, and 
other stones, 
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The first noteworthy find in this ruin consisted of a considerable 
number of stone slabs and several portions of the bed-rock (one of 
which measured over six yards square), with peculiar, unusually 
well made and deeply graven petroglyphs. These carvings are all 
executed in a similar manner, and are very different from those 
generally seen farther north. They consist of broad, deep grooves, 
principally curves, and of cup-shaped hollows.in the course of the 





Fic, 9.—The mounds of Totmate, (Dotted Hines indicate the author's excavalion. } 


lines. Many of the forms represent a coil or a part of one, others 
a human-like figure with a head-diress or strive radiating from the 
head,-and there are still other designs. These carvings, although 
deeply made in hard trachyte, are so greatly weather-worn as in 
some instances to be barely traceable (plate xxxviu and figure 10). 

Owing to limitations of space I shall omit details and restrict my- 
self to the statement that in search for burials I excavated mounds 
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4, 8, C, and a part of p (figure 9). Mound a was nearly 200 feet 
im circumference and over 11 feet in maximum height. It consisted 
of a thick outer layer of stones (including some broken slabs with 
petroglyphs), beneath which was a large quantity of stones and 
earth, and of a central stone house of seven or eight rooms, a part 
of which was filled with stones and earth and a part with stone- 
covered cremation burials. 

The walls of the house were over seven feet high, well built of 
selected but unhewn flat stones laid in and plastered with adobe 
mortar, This adobe coating (a piece of which is preserved in the 





Fic. $0. — Detail of rock-carvings shown in plute x22 VI11. 


American Museum) was mostly destroyed ; but the remnants found 
show many small parallel tubes, such as could be produced by 
extended stalks of sacate.' There were small doorways and little 
square niches in the walls, recalling similar structures in the ancient 
pueblos of New Mexico. 

The remnants of cremated bodies were closely packed in three 
of the central rooms, and with them were buried many fine speci- 
mens of pottery, some of which are unique in character (plate xxix), 
as well as other objects. There were also charred remnants of well- 
woven cloth, large shell trumpets, shell nose-ornaments (plate XI, 
1-6), ornaments of pyrites, amazon-stone pendants, obsidian lenives, 

Apparently eanctly similar ‘pecomem of mortar have been eported by Guillemin- 


Tarayre from La Quemada rain See Archiver de ta Commission Sciemtifigne fa Mes~ 
tiger, © 111, Pp. 374-375, Paris, 1860. 
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ONE OF THE PETROGLYPHS FROM TOTOATE 
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a fine ceremonial axe with a well-carved human face (plate xt, 3), ete." 

Mound 8, less than half as large as mound a, was composed of 
stones with some earth. Near its floor was an ordinary burial. No 
objects other than the bones were found here and these soon fell to 
pieces. 

Mound ¢, which was large and flat, was composed of stones 
and easth, and yielded a number of burials of the ordinary type, some 
cnide and some fine pottery, a quantity of amazon-stone beads, etc. 

Mound bp (uncompleted excavation) was found to be com- 
posed of probably four originally separate structures, the ruins of 
which have coalesced, Remnants of stone walls and two burials 
were found. 

The cremated bones from mound A, all of which, though in small 
fragments, were preserved, belonged mostly to men, but there were 
also the bones of some women and children. Judging from these 
remnants, over fifty bodies must have been deposited in the three 
rooms, Many of the skulls are remarkable by reason of the thick- 
ness (non-pathological) of the cranial walls. Enough was recon- 
structed of two or three skulls to show their identity with those of 
the ordinary burials, as well as with the skull obtained near La Es- 
condida, and with another later found south of Totoate. They all 
belonged to a subbrachy- to brachy-cephalic people of not very large 
stature (as shown by the remnants of the skeleton) or other pro- 
portions, 

Cerro de Chive. — Cerro Prieto. — To the west of Totoate, on the 
opposite side of the river, rises a more readily accessible mesa of sim- 
ilar height to the last. It is known as Cerro de Chive (Goat hill) and 
its point shows numerous remnants of habitations similar to those 
of Toteate and Mesitas. A little farther to the west rises a higher, 
isolated ridge called Cerro Prieto (Dark hill), on which are also 
many remnants of ancient dwellings. 

To the east of the mesa of Totoate lies a shallow valley, and here, 
as well as farther south, in the valley of an arroyo that opens from 
the east, are many low remains of stone habitations and also stone 








ridges that had been employed most probably for some agricultural 


T Abeoat exactly the same form of stone axe hes been found ot La Quemada, (Set 
Baires’ report, pl. xX.) 
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Sanco de las Casas. — Seven miles south of Totoate, and at the 
base of the southern extremity of the same mesa, is a small, now 
Mexican settlement called Temoaya. A little west of this, on 
the southernmost point of the mesa, is a quite extensive ruin. The 
locality is known in the neighborhood as the “ Banco de Jas Casas," 

The ruin extends over two terraces of the mesa. It consists 
of many low stone foundations such as those at Totoate; but on 
the lower and more southerly bank there are remnants of larger 


- 4 





Fic. 11. —The moumls, cic,, of the principal portion of the Haneo de oo 
structures, a number of megores (mounds), a ruin that probably was 
a temple, several very low, small, regularly square mounds, and a 
number of walls and padios (figure 11). A brief survey and a little 
digging resulted in the finding of a remnant of a large metate carried 
on the back of an animal figure, probably a turtle; several larger 
stones with petroglyphs, somewhat similar to those of Totoate i 
number of oblong, conical stones without marking, some of which 
stood upright in the ground, apparently as originally planted + fif- 
teen or sixteen oblong, nicely worked stone slabs with a large 
angular notch in the middle of one of the longer sides (figure 12) ;" 


These stones were often found in pars, and if soperimposed the notches would 
form a central aperiure. 





Le Phe ay Thiet Gcitdt 
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NES AND OUTER SURFACES OF TWO PAINTNLAID BOWLS FROM TOTOATE 
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two slabs with central circular perforations, and a number of other 
larger worked stones; a ceremomial, animal-form axe, and a few 
smaller articles, Slight digging was done in one of the conical 
mounds, but nothing was discovered, 

The “ temple" was a nearly square structure fifty to sixty fect 
in diameter. The stone walls are still six to ten feet high above the 
ground and on the top nearly six feet thick, built of selected but 
unworked flat stones. No trace of mortar is now visible. The in- 
side of the structure had been intentionally filled with stones. Ap- 
parently the structure was originally a large, low pyramid or base, 
with possibly a wooden superstructure. In the filled area I found 
a large central depression, and near the sides a number of filled, 
crude stone cysts or holes leading downward; a few fragments of 





Fin t2.—Stone slab with « large notch, from the Banco de las Casme ruin, (About 
ene-cisih matwral size, ) 
human bones were recovered from the only one of these which we 
explored somewhat, Later on I came across an almost identical 
cyst in the stone-filled court of the temple of La Ouemada. 
Tarreon.— Ocota. — Looking directly west from the Banco de las 
Casas ruins, one sees rising a few miles distant from among the 
flatter elevations an isolated, steep, moderately high cone, locally 
known as the Torreon. The hill can be approached only by a ar- 
cuitous road and with considerable difficulty ; but at its base, on the: 
Banco de Zapote, as well as on the top, are found ruins of a large 
pueblo, Not very far from here, to the south, is a ranch called 


Ocota. The character of these mniins is the same as that of those 


la PeRa.— A little south of Temoaya, and on the east side 
of the river, is a steep eminence, called La Peiia, which is acces- 
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sible only with difficulty. The somewhat saddle-shaped top of 
this hill was apparently a fortification, and there are also well- 
preserved ruins of structures that probably served for religious 
purposes. | 

Mesa dd Fucanto, — Proceeding southward from La Pefia one 
soon reaches a place where the river flows through a narrow cafion, 
between high and steep granitic walls that reach a particularly preat 
height toward the east. Notfar below this point, at the base of the 
eastern wall, is a large spring of hot water containing considerable” 
sulphureted hydrogen. In the rocks of the neighborhood, and 
across chips of obsidian and other traces of Indian occupancy ; none 
of the caves, however, contains structural remains. 

Relow the “ojo caliente" the country on both sides of the river 
down to Askeltan contains many more or less isolated mesas, and 
on several of these are found remnants of ancient habitations: In 
at least three of these localities the ruins are of sufficient importance 
to deserve separate mention. One of these locations, known as the 
Mesa del Encanto, is an oblong, entirely isolated piece of tableland, 
generally similar to although larger than the central portion at the 
Mesitas. This tableland, which is known also as the Cerro de 
Vonash, is a part of a larger elevation, called the Mesa de las 
Moras. and ts situated a little more than three hours’ horseback 
journey northwest of Askeltan. 

“The entire surface of the Mesa del Encanto is covered with the 
well-preserved foundations of stone structures, of the same general 
character — low, square or oblong, or more rarely rounded —as 
those of the ruins previously described, All these are constru 

of stones more or less worked. There are three larger ruins, two 
mounds, and a-sort of broad, long avenue bounded by very large 
slabs standing on edge. A part of the mesita (where at all acces- 
sible) was apparently fortified with stones. : 

the river and best reached from the town of Monte Escobedo, lies the 
niin of a large settlement called Borego (a sheep), I did not visit 
these remains, but according to information from a number of per- 
sons they are essentially identical with all the ruins previously de- 
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scribed, and, like the others, give promise of rich reward for pro- 
longed and careful investigation, 

Cerra dé Colotlan,— The ruin known as the Cerro de Colotlan lies 
only about four miles by circuitous roads north-northeast of Askeltan. 
Although not very large, this seems to be one of themost promis- 
ing ruins of the Totoate group for archeologic exploration. 

The main part of the ruin is situated on a small but steep mesa, 
accessible from but one direction, on the right bank of the Rio de 
Bolaiios, which at this point makes a sweeping curve, Several 
stone mounds, one of them particularly large, arranged much like 
those at Totoate, are found at the northwestern base of the mesa. 

The ruins on the flat top of the cerro must have served some 
important religious purpose. On the northwest extremity of the 
hill is a large, square patio or court nearly fifty feet in diameter, 
surrounded by a stone wall (three to cleven feet high), or rather 
ruin, for in-some parts of it there very probably were rooms which 
are now filled or covered with building stones. Next to this large 
court, on the southern side, is a smaller one, formed on a low stone 
terrace about two feet in height, ascent to which is facilitated by 
three stone steps. A short distance eastward from this is a large, 
low, flat, quadrilateral mound, One or two other separate parts of 
the ruin are seen a little to the eastward of this. mound, Through- 
out are found stone structures and foundations similar to those in 
the Banco de las Casas and in other ruins of the Totoate group, 

In the large court a number of interesting antiquities were 
found. Near the middle of the place, in the ground, lies a large, 
ancient, worked and slightly decorated slab of stone. Asits surface 
is still fully exposed and on a level with the surrounding surface of 
the court, there is no doubt that the slab has been used or cared for 
by the Tepecanos in recent times. On approaching the stone I was 
warned by my Tepecano companion not to touch it, and especially 
not to remove it, for “anybody who should move it,” he said, 
“would dic,” £. ¢, would be punished by the gods. 

Near this slab lay a smaller hewn slab, two others with petro- 
glyphs, two damaged stone idols, and several pieces of similar figures. 
None of these objects seemed to have been: used recently, and, 
judging by the weathering, al! indicate ancient origin. Some parts 
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of the petroglyphs are now quite indistinct, but enough is left to 
show workmanship generally similar although slightly inferior to 
that at Totoate. On cach slab is a distinct coil figure, such as, 
with more or less variation, is common at Totoate: Thetwo idals, 
each almost a foot and a half in height, are each made of a single 
piece of hard stone and consists of a hewn pedestal, ‘a neat, deep 
groove around above this, and a somewhat crude recumbent fig- 
ure of a mountain lion on the top. The details of the figurines 
are better than their general form, The mouth is large, while 
somewhat conventionalized teeth are exposed all around, Unfor- 
tunately the head and the mouth of the firures are the parts most 
damaged. The fragments referred to are those of one or two other 
stone lions, I[t is of interest to note that on the Cerro de la Liona, 
situated @ little south of Askeltan and affording an imposing view 
from the Cerro-de Colotlan, the Tepecanos (judging from the de- 
scriptions given us) up to this day keep and venerate two ippar- 
ently similar lion images of stone. We made a laborious excur- 
sion to obtain or at least to see these figures, but as my inquiries 
about them had alarmed the Tepecanos, we found, on reaching the 
summit of the Cerro de la Liona, only an empty court with traces 
where the idols had stood. 

On the highest part of the eastern wall of the large court, in a 
circular depression of moderate size, is a small, crude Tepecano 
shrine in which these Indians still place their ehinui/es or prayer- 
sticks. 

On the extensive, low, fat mound lay a number of nicely hewn 
stone slabs, varying in length upto three feet and of slightly less 
width. Their use is not apparent. 

The Cerro de Colotlan ruin is the most southerly one of the 
Totoate group in the valley of the Rio de Bolafios, A little to the. 
south is Askeltan, where there are some recent but apparently 
no ancient ruins. South of Askeltan, to Bolafios, the country is 
very rough, and I could obtain no information of any important 
ancient settlements within it; however, this region, as well as the 
valley south of Bolafios, seems well worthy of exploration. I 
have heard of ruins and even a graded pyramid near Tule, south 
and a litthe west of Askeltan- and the ruin known as Orein, to 
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the southeast of Askeltan, is less than 4 day’s travel from the latter 
pueblo. 


The usual lack of means and time, my unfitness for this class. of 
work, and the existing Mexican laws — under which there is no re- 
straint to destruction, but a stern prohibition against taking any- 
thing away, even though purely for the benefit of science —all 
obliged me to make but flying visits where days and weeks of 
arduous labor should profitably be spent. Consequently, I am able 
to give only brief notes instead of such an exhaustive account as 
would, owing to the richness of the field, be of considerable value 


Vet even from the little | was able to do it is plain that the 
region through which flows the Rio de Bolafios, between the towns of 
Mezquitic and Bolafios and very probably farther southward, was 
in some forgatten, though probably not very ancient time, the center 
of a considerable population ; and the remnants of the works of this 
people, and especially the objects recovered, speak in many ways of 
a high degree of culture peculiarly its own. If there were any sub- 
sequent " éarbaros’' here, such as the Spaniards described, they left 
no visible I hope to be able to throw more light on the 
people when my physical studies are completed, as well as by the 
detailed description of the specimens to be published later; but it 
may be stated here that my further researches tend to identify the 
Totoate group of people with that great population which occupied, 
up to the Spanish conquest, the whole of northern Jalisco and 
southern Zacatecas, of which the great fortress of La Quemada was 
once the northernmost bulwark, facing the country from which de- 
scended the waves of Tepehuane and possibly other invasions. 
in connection with all my work in this region, by Don Cruz Vazquez 
del Mercado and by Sefiores Vicente Medrano and Genaro Santi- 
bafiez, of Mezquitic, Jalisco, 

THE TEPECANOS 

Previous Knowledge of the Tribe —The Tepecano Indians (plate 

x1.11), the remnant of whom lives in northern Jalisco, is one of the least 
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known native tribes of Mexico, whether considered historically or 
in the light of present knowledge.' The present causes of this lack 
of knowledge are the smallness of the tribe, the distance of the 
region occupied by it from any considerable white settlement, and 
the very rough character of the country and its approaches, In 
addition to this the Tepecanos are feared by their superstitious 
white neighbors, partly on account of a supposed ferocity and partly 
for their “ witcheraft,” which hinders free intercourse and prevents 
the acquisition of much information concerning them, Even from 
their nearest neighbors one learns more imaginary tales and reports 
about the tribe than actual information, 

Historical references to the Tepecanos are very meager, The 
entire region from the river Tololotlan (Rio Grande) in the south 
to the town of Jerez in the north, a territory which in all proba- 
bility embraced the carly home of the Tepecanos, was included in 
what is known as the “conquest of New Galicia.’ The initial 
reduction of this province to Spanish power was accomplished 
1530 by Ofiate and Chirinos, two of the captains of Nufio de Gue- 
man. The indefinite records of this conquest, which are particu- 
larly poor in allusions to distinct peoples, contain no direct refer- 
ence to the Tepecanaos or to their country. 

When the tribe of Tepecanos is mentioned by the earlier writers? 
it is considered asa branch of the “ Chichimecan"’ family, Thus 
the only reference by Bancroft to this people is found among his 
notes on the "'Chichimecos.” A direct reference to the tribe is 
found in Orozco y Berra* According to this author (p. 279), 
“The Franciscan friars assure us in their narrations that the 
monasteries which they founded at Colotlan, Nostic, and Chimal- 
titlan were situated in the regions belonging to the family of Teules- 
Chichimecos, who used a special language called Tepeeane.” And 
again (pp. 284-285): “ But the same Teules-Chichimecos were sub- 
divided into fractions, with particular idioms, The first family were 

The name bh probably derived from the Nahe wh } here | 
em rom wh ch ern eal ye ange 
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the Cascanes, who occupied the region above (or from) the Rio 
Grande, and their neighbors were the Tecuexes and the Tepecanos.""' 

Orozco y Berra, usually so well informed, considered the Tepe- 
cano language to be extinct; but on his map he allots to the tnbe 
an extensive territory, much larger than it occupies today or has 
occupied within the memory of its oldest men. 

In 1826 Capt. G. T. Lyon crossed from Zacatecas to Bolafios 
and gave an account of his journey * without referring to the Tepe- 
canos. 

Of modern students of Mexican ethnology or archeology only 
Lumholtz has approached the Tepecanos; he came within a day's 
journey of Askeltan, met a few of the Indians, and collected a few 
words of their language, Dr Nicolas Ledd, of the City of Mexico, 
published in 1902, through my incentive, a brief vocabulary of the 
Tepecano language, obtained through a padre from one of the 
nearby Mexican settlements; But the tribe, as well as the whole 
valley of the Rio dé Bolafios, is, with the exception of the work 
here referred to, a virgin field for anthropology. 

Present Location. — Today the Tepecanos are confined to the 
pueblo of Askeltan? and to not exceeding one hundred and fifty 
square miles of the valley of the Rio de Bolafios and the adjacent 
mountains. The nearest white or other Indian settlements, of any 
moment, to the Tepecano country are Nostic on the north, Sta 
Catarina and San Sebastian (Huichol) on the west, Huilacaltitlan 
(few Tepecanos) and especially Bolafios on the south, Temastian 
(descendants of introduced Tlaxcaltecs), and, farther on, Totatiche 
on the southeast to east. 

Dwellings. —The pueblo of Askeltan consists of about forty 
dwellings, some of which are clustered ona low, rather unattractive 
hill or point, two-thirds of which are surrounded by the river, while 
others are scattered along the river itself. The village contains a 
Ad Mia oo eat tenles chichimeces s¢ enbdividian en fraceiones, oom idioms par: 
ticulares, La primers fanilla que se presenta es Le de tos comcrmer, occupeds el terete 
dewe el Rio Grande confnands con los tecuenes y [od tepecamos.'" 

Lyon, /ourwal, London, 1825. 

'Nahna ascii, ‘unta'; tlm, ‘near,’ ‘nearby,’ ‘place of, containing many. The 
name appears as Axcuilan in the text andl on the map of Jalisco by A. Garcia Cubss in 


his Attar Medtadicw pare fa ensRada di da grepeafia de fa Repudiics Mesteana, Mexico, 
ra74. 
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small, old, Spanish-built church, and in general has a sort of semi- 
civilized appearance; this was further enhanced during the latter 
part of 1902 by the Tepecanos permitting a Mexican trader to 
settle in their pucblo for the first time in its history. 

The dwellings of the Indians, where not modified by Spanish 
usages, consist of one or two rather small, low structures, built 
from irregular, unworked stones, with or without mortar. Occa- 
sionally there is in addition a more or less open shed built from 
boughs. The roofs of the houses are gabled or A-shaped, as are. 
those of all the more primitive Indian dwellings in Jalisco, Tepic, 
and Zacatecas, The houses consist of a framework of native bam- 
boo covered with zarate, or grass. A small separate group of such 
structures is usually surrounded by a rude stone enclosure. These 
dwellings are generally quadrangular, and the ruins of some of 
them are quite indistinguishable from the ancient tuins in that 
region. In the vicinity of the church are a few houses of more 
modem construction. 

Dress. — All the male Tepecanos dress in 4 loose, collarless 
blouse shirt made of the cheap, unbleached but durable Mexican 
muslin; and in loose pantaloons of the same material, reaching 
below the calves, but often wom rolled up much higher. The 
head is protected by a home-made straw hat, somewhat of the shape 
of the ordinary Mexican sombrero, but smaller: on the feet the 
men wear simple rawhide sandals, A few of the men have in addi- 
ton nice home-spun belts Or pouches, The women wear a rather 
short muslin shirt, and a muslin or calico skirt, but seldom (except 
when visiting or traveling) any head-covering and apparently never 
any sandals, The little children run about nude or in a long shirt; 
older children dress like the parents, | 

The hair of the men is worn trimmed from three to six inches 
in length, while the women wear their hair in braids down the back, 

There is no tattooing, and ordinarily, at least, no painting. Orna- 
ments are now almost wholly restricted to women and girls, and 
consist of cheap rings, earrings. and heads. 

Population, — The Tepecanos in the Bolafios valley estimate 
their entire number to exceed three hundred. Askeltan, which is 
Meir headquarters, could hardly accommodate more than about one 
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hundred and fifty inhabitants. A small Tepecano community some 
years ago emigrated from this neighborhood and now live near the 
Rio Santiago (Rio Grande). 

Occupation  Food.—The tribe subsists almost entirely by agri- 
culture and. on the native fruits, such as the pitaya, tufia, vamu- 
chile, and others, They cultivate maize (which is consumed mainly 
in the form of tortillas, but is also cooked whole), some beans, 
calabashes, and watermelons, For the watermelon they show a 
fondness equal to that of most Indians, and, it may be added, an 
equal disregard for its ripeness before eating. Some of the cactus 
fruits are dried in the sun on stones and preserved in corn-husks. 

The Tepecanos raise some sheep, goats, and cattle, and keep 
chickens; they also hunt and fish a littl. A few of the men 
sccislogally conduct a little trade or engage in work for others. 
There are no artisans. 

Ancient Money.— In 1898 1 accidentally came across and finally 
obtained a small string of ancient shell beads, or wampum (plate 
XL, 7), which the owner declared had still a definite exchange 
value; although they were used very rarely on account of their 
scarcity, 

Organisation, —The Tepecanos are practically independent. 
They elect from their midst a“ gobernador” and an “ alcalde,” who 
are nominally stbject to the Mexican authorities, but they virtually 
do as they please. There are some indications of a more primitive, 
probably clanship, organization. 

There is no established school, no education; but several of the 
Tepecanos have learned in the neighboring pucblos more or less of 
reading and writing. 

Religion. —Occasionaily a Catholic priest comes to hold a brief 
service in the village church and to baptize or to marry those who 
$0 desire, The Indians have apparently assimilated some of these 
usages into their own religion, somewhat in the manner that they 
have adopted some Spanish terms into their language; and so long 
as the visitor keeps within certain bounds he has no difficulty, 
After the padre has departed the Tepecanos resort very largely 
again to their primitive deities and fetishes, which are represented 
by objects of stone or of other material and which are kept carefully 
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hidden in their homes or in caves and sacred spots in the moun- 
tains. I have thoroughly reliable information of two quite large 
crouching lions of stone, with wide mouths showing teeth ;' a stone 
cat- or leopard-like figure; and a stone snake, decorated with 
chaguira (beads), All these figures and two chaqutra-decorated 
skulls are kept somewhere on or near the Cerro de la Liona (Lion 
mountain), a little south of Askeltan, and several times each year 
are brought to an artificial pafio (court) on the summit of the high 
mountain and there used in certain dances or teremonies. It is 
probable that these figures are ancient, | niysclf have obtained 
from the Tepecanos two probably ancient and one modern, small, 
lithomage figures, one representing the sun, one a chicken fetish, 
and the third a god of war; also. a small stone disk with a hole 
in the center and radiating lines on the surface, probably represent- 
ing the sun. (See plate xu, 9-12.) The esteem with which the 
Indians regard all the old objects found in the ruins, and even the 
ruins themselves, is remarkable. 

Twice every year, in the latter half of May and in September, 
the Tepecanos give guentas to the © great god" and other 
deities, the sun probably being foremost among them. These offer- 
ings consist of several kinds of sticks, to which are attached loose 
cotton, cotton-yarn “ badges,’ feathers or beads, etc,, or most often 
several of these objects topether. The finished sticks are known 
as cht-ma-les, or ki-vd-res. The latter term, I was told, is the proper 
Tepecano one, but the former is heard much more often. (Plate XLII.) 

There are two principal varieties of chimiles, namely, those with 
and those without the * badges." The differences in the two classes, 
as well as the many individual modifications, are, so far as my in- 
formant could tell, more of an esthetic than of a symbolic nature, 

Two kinds of sticks are used — one thin, looking like a split 









_ Xvems the latest description obtained, these figures must be similar to:those of hick 
T found the remnants in the ruins on the Cerro de Colotian, a few miles north of Askeltan, 
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The cotton used isa native variety and is cultivated by the Tepe- 
canos for ceremonial uses only. Tt is used loose and made up into 
a moderately thin yarn. The loose cotton is wrapped about the 
chimale stick, or about the ends of the nbs of the badges, or hung 
on the stick in tufts or in the form of pendants. It represents 
clouds and is wsed particularly on the May chimd/es as a prayer 
offering for “good ' clouds and water. 

The badges vary in size, some being over five inches in diameter. 
They are generally plain white, but sometimes they are colored tn 
two tints, pale blue and red being mostly employed. The col- 
ored and white yarn, where the two are employed, alternate wn 
bands, when there are no other figures. In shape most of the badges 
are hexagonal ; others are diamond-shaped, and in one mstance I 
found a cylindncal one, Although | questioned the Tepecanos on 
this point a number of times {and I had the same expenence among 
the Huichols), 1 was unable to learn that these badges had any 
significance other than that they are “nice and “agreeable” to 

The feathers are mostly, although not exclusively, those of a 
species of hawk: they may be used singly or in bunches, fastened 
to the top of a stick and pointing upward, or hanging as pendants, 
The beads fastened to the ¢c/imiales represent money and form a 
figurative tribute to the deity, The most valued beads are those of 
shell, found in the old ruins, but glass beads also are used.  Oc- 
casionally a diminutive bow and arrows are attached to the c/vmale 
as pendants.' 

The Tepecanos have several definite spots where, from season 
to season, they deposit their cizmd/es by sticking the sharp edges mto 
the ground, One of these shrines, to which an Indian led me and 
whence came the c/rmdées here illustrated (plate xi) as well asa 

'The Tepecans cdimdéer differ from. those of the nearby Huichols in a number of 
particular. “They are mestly of larger alee; the thick stick lé not used by the Huichols ; 
the mse of cotton and especially of conten-yarn badges bs almost restricted to the Tepe- 
cance ; the shape of the badges among the Tepecanos fs moch more frequently heeagonal 
than aneng the Huichols, who generally makethe diamond.shaped ones; the Huichol 
bales are garely H ever plain white, those of the Tepecanos quite often ; the beads are 
much more common in Tepecano badges ; and, finally, among the Huichols the use of the 
hadgesis much more extended than it is among the Tepecanos. 
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number of others in the American Museum, is a small, artificial 
structure of stone, partly covered but open eastward, con- 
structed on the top of the main portion of the wall of the large patio 
in. the ruin of the Cerro de Colotlan, a few miles north of Askeitan. 
It seems that each such depository belongs to a certain group of 
individuals, Here the men comeafter the middle of each May and 
deposit their cAtmales, each man his own and separately, with prayers. 
for abundant water (on which their crops depend), but only “ pure” 
water, and for freedom from tempests, disease, and other malevolent 
things. The cotton and badges and pendants are conceived as rep- 
resentatives or messengers of this prayer; the feathers symbolize 
the desired swift flight of the prayer, while the beads are an expres- 
sion of a consciousness of indebtedness and a figurative tribute. 
This much could I gather from the discourses of my informant. 
During September (any part of the month, the end of the rainy 
season) and before the harvest festa, new chimd/es are made, 
and each individual, again the men only, passes the prepared sticks 
ina certam way around the head and body for “ purification,” then 
pives thanks to the deities and deposits his chimd/e. At times the 
thimele is used for supplications other than those here mentioned, 
and even im sorcery, Gourds, to. which beads and cotton are 
pasted, are also deposited as offerings at the same places as the 
chimeales, 

Sorcery, — The Mexican neighbors of the Tepecanos greatly 
fear the latter on account of their Supposed powers in sorcery. On 
one occasion | met two individuals each of whom knew of some 
“idols” of the tribe, but both refused all offers to lead me to the 
locality for fear the Tepecanos would revenge themselves by causing 
the right-arm of the informant to wither, Eventually, on my last 
expedition, Don Nicolas, an exceptionally honest and intelligent 
ranchman who knows the Tepecanos better than any of their other 
neighbors (a part of his ranch being situated very near Askeltan), 
brought to me a wooden figure (plate x11, 8) found in a cave where 
it had been deposited by one of the Indian sorcerers, This figure, I 
was assured, was a faithful representation of a certain Mexican who, . 
some time belore, did some injustice to the Tepecanos, One of the 
sorcerers of the tribe made the figure, affixed it to a plumed stick 
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or chimile, and deposited it in the cave from which it was later 
taken. The Mexican was soon afterward taken sick; but another 
Tepecano told of the figure, and as soon as this had been torn 
from the stick and removed from the cave the man rapidly recovered. 

The harm-belief need not of course be considered ; but what is 
of particular interest is the fact (of which, after all | heard on the sub- 
ject and with the wooden image in my hand, there can not be much 
doubt) that the Tepecanos actually practise some ‘* witchcralt” cere- 
mony. This is probably a form of prayer which, like every other 
more important prayer, is represented by a prayer-stick and other 
object and: deposited in one of the sacred shrines. 

Traditions — Among the Tepecanos there is one old man, 
highly regarded by all, for whom, on. account of his wisdom and 
general behavior, 1 could think of no more fitting term than “ Nes- 
tor'’: and, curiously enough, he has been known to the others, ever 
since my first visit, as Nestor Aguilar. (He isthe oldest man in the 
sroup of Tepecanos in plate xtut.) According to this sage, — and 
he talked in the assembly and with the expressed approval of a 
number of the other men, —the Tepecanos came a long time ago 
“from the north, from a Rie Colerado,' and were of the same people 
as the dardavos there. Those of Nostic were origially Tepecanos, 
but later became mixed with other people and talked their ‘lengua 
Mexicana,’* The Tepecanos extended to the Borego and Mesitas 
[both now apparently ancient ruins]. The Borego settlement was. 
very old. Askeltan, Temastian, Acapulco, Huila (Huilacatlan), 
Santa Catarina, and Nostic were once occupied by branches of the 
same nation, who were originally a part of the Afeces.? The dar- 


'As 1 dound later there isa river of this name near the northwestern boundary of 
Durango and Chihuahua, To « part of its valley lived (and a few remnants ptill live) the 
northern ‘Tepehuanes. 

4 foncie Mexico among the natives invariably means the Nahua or ‘' Aztec” 
linguage; tbe Spanish is known ooly as the ‘* Casteflano."" On my last expedition to 
the region | found two old men, apparently pure-blood survivors of the early Indian 
inhahitents of the country, ome in Nosticand one in Huejecar(a day's journey oneth- 
cuxtward), both of whom infermed me that their forefathers spoke the “‘ Mexicano.” 
I should add thet all the mative names in this section are Nahoan. 

‘This was mentioned by Nestor in 1898. In May, t90a, while revisiting Santa 
Catarina, which, so far as our knowledge goct, wat a pure Huichol pueblo, I come 
erro a nutnber of old petroglyphs, wich as afe found in the ruins a litthe north of Askel- 
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éaros made war on the Tepecanos, but were repulsed. Then 
those of the Horego warned with those of Askeltan, Ib is. long 
since this war took place, but it was after the white men came. 
The cause of it was a miraculous image of San Lorenzo which 
both villages claimed. Askeltan was then fora time called San 
Lorenzo. The pueblo received the name of Asivltan, from askeles, 
‘ants, on account of the many people who lived there—as many 
as-ants. The Tepecanos were themselves once. éarhares after 
comme from the north," 

A good deal more is known by the old man and by other Tepe- 
canos, but it is rather dangerous ground to tread upon and should 
be left to students better qualified for such a line of investigation. 

Sacial Customs. — No marriage is allowed until after puberty. 
The hushand not infrequently takes two wives, but a woman has 
never two husbands. There is-a little marital infelicity and some 
irregular prostitution, 

The Tepecanos denied the eccurrence of suicide in their tribe. 
They hurt or even kill each other occasionally, but only when 
made drunk by sofel or tequila, Transgressions are usually of a 
minor character and the punishment is either incarceration or lash= 
ing. A murderer, if caught, is delivered to the Mexican authorities, 

In the last century, during periods of disturbance, several of the 
men became highwaymen and were killed by the Mexicans, 

The dead were formerly buried in caves, but now many remains 
are interred in an old as well as in a new cemetery at Askeltan. 

dntellectual Qualities. — After one has gained the confidence of 
the Tepecanos and they recognize in him a friend, and particularly 
one who does not deceive them, they become pleasant, display keen 
ditions they are in every way preferable to the ordinary Mexicans, 
But to reach such a stage of acquaintance and to retain the con- 
dence of the Tepecano (owing, no doubt, to the usual experience 


of the Indians with whites) is quite a difficult matter, as may be seen 
from the following : 


“other people." The term mre is well knourn to the T mm and to other inailées 
ify that part of Jalisco and in samthern Zacatecas, ne is 
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1 made, in all, three brief visits to the Tepecanos, one in 1898 
and two in 1902; and as every one warned me of the suspicious 
nature of the people, I chose but a single guide and companion, Sr 
Cruz Velasquez. 

On reaching Askeltan, in the first week of May, 1898, we found 
the town almost deserted, most of the inhabitants having gone to 
the sierra to pick the ripening pitayas: We saw a few women 
from afar, but, on perceiving us, these immediately sought seclusion, 
so that aside from a female patient to whom I was brought later, I 
did not see on: this first. visit, which occupied two days, a single 
woman make her appearance. The few male inhabitants, whom we 
found after some search, received us with much ‘reserve and ap- 
parent distrust of our-intentions, which we did not succeed in over- 
coming for many hours, We were conducted to the wodernador, or 
head of the village, who, after receiving some gilts, gave us one of 
his huts for shelter, 

Asan illustration of the distrust which the Indians felt toward 
us, 1 may mention that for more than half a day we were unable to 
buy, in the entire village, even with the aid of our host, a single goat, 
sheep, chicken, or egg, although there was no scarcity of such things 
in the settlement, and indeed we were thus restricted in our purchases 
of the necessaries of life even alter promising to make a general feast 
with the things bought. Gradually, however, the distrust gave way 
to kinder feelings. The people learned that 1 was a physician, and 
some called me to see the wife of ome of the men who was very ill 
with malaria. Later the husband of the patient brought us asa gift a 
gourd full of fine tufias (cactus fruit), and all became more friendly. 
Finally, when evening came, the house and the yard were filled 
with visitors, and the latter part of the evening and the following day 
were spent in complete confidence with all those who were in the 
village—the women, however, still remained in hiding. The 
Indians, some of whom were brought from the nearer mountains 
by their friends, surrounded us at all hours, and | was able to 
Measure them and to make inquiries at pleasure. They even prom- 
ised me two skulls which they kept in the village for certain of their 
ceremonies, but during the night these were spinted away to the 
mountains, 
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My second visit, in the spring of 1902, was very pleasant and 
profitable. | was enabled to record more physical data and also to 
make photographs ; but the women, although they did not run away 
nor hide, still remained sufficiently distrustful to prevent me from 
measuring or photographing them. On my third visit (toward the 
close of 1902) the mere repetition of my visits and some photographs 
of individuals of the tribe which I brought with me, aroused new 
suspicions ; all of which shows the care necessary in dealing with 
such people and indirectly reflects anything but credit on their 
past relations with the whites. 

Medical and Physiologica’, — Information on these subjects, ex- 
cept where they bore on certain ceremonies, was given by the 
Tepecanos. without hesitation. 

The tribe, according to the information obtained, increases but 
little, if any, on account of the high death-rate. The most frequent 
causes of death among the adults are fever" (in all probability 
typhoid), calentura, dysentery, and “a chest disease of short dura- 
fon accompanied with pain and fever" (probably pneumonia). 
Calentura is quite prevalent! The mortality of children is- large, 
and 1s due chiefly to intestinal disorders, often caused by eating 
unnpe melons and other fruits; Calentura is also frequently fatal 
among children. 

Smallpox has appeared occasionally and its ravages caused 
numerous deaths. 

A. certain percentage of women die as a result of accident or 
from disease while pregnant, or at or shortly after childbirth. 

The most common minor affections among the Tepecanos are 
pains in the joints (rheumatism ?), headaches, some vertigo (the 
latter two mamly the effect of drinking to excess, which is not 
frequent, or of calentura), and conjunctivitis; Tumors occtir occa- 


ieases, however, retturstion to health, after the sixth or cighth week of the malty I was 


told, siowly takes place. The diteuse attacks People of alt ages and may recur in the 
ame patient. 
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sionally. Insanity is very rare and ts believed by the natives to be 
incurable. 

The materia medica of the Tepecanos consists of many herbs, 
and, when these fail, of certain ceremonies. The herbs most com- 
monly used are palo amargo (native cinchona), herba de San 
Antonio, and oak-leaves, for calentura; palo mulate, mamly for 
pains; Ai-éw-ff (obtained from the Huichols), werwena, rosa de 
casita, the root of £e-4e-fe, the seed of ci-ci-ta, etc. 

There is no higher degree of surgery, but the Tepecanos can well 
take care of broken limbs. 

If a patient does not improve, the médicine-man is called, 
When he comes the patient lies down; the medicine-man prays 
and talks to the winds and spirits; then he lights a cigarette, 
draws in the smoke, and applies his mouth to the painful part of 
the body, which he bites a little or sucks, then puffs the smoke 
away from the patient, and spits into his own hands. With the 
saliva comes usually some small object,—a cactus spine, 2 little 
stone, or the like — which the medicine-man either breaks up in his 
palm or throws into the fire, He then throws away the saliva. 
Occasionally the medicine-man gives also some remedy internally ; 
but his prayers and touches, especially with the fingers moistened 
with saliva, and the exercises of his magic power are the essentials. 

Conception generally follows very soon after marnage. Most 
wornen have four to’six children, but there are some who have given 
birth to ten oreven twelve, Only afew women are naturally sterile; 
others, 1 was assured, induce artificial sterility by means-of herbs. 
Artificial abortion, also by means of herbs, 1 was told is not very 
rare. 

The period of gestation lasts, according to the Tepecanos, nine 
months with a boy, but only seven or cight months with a girl. 
The mother has no means of guessing the sex of the child before 
parturition, The period of gestation is reckoned from the last 
menstruation. There. are women who give birth to a child every 
year, and there are many who become pregnant before the last child 
is weaned. | 
Infants are suckled generally up to two years of age, though in 

instances considerably later; but in addition they partake 
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also of all the kinds of food which the mother eats as soon as. they 
can masticate alittle. As among all Indians, the health of the child 
is often sacrificed through the desire of fully satisfying its appetite, 
and whatever the degree of medical skill in the tribe, there is, in- 
explicably, no knowledge or practice of prevention. | 

Children walk when about one year of age; they do not begin 
to talk before eighteen months or two years, The Indian mother 
does not stimulate the talking of her child as the white mother 
does, Before walking the Tepecano children craw! like white chil- 
tiren, or even run a little on al! fours! The first dentition occurs. 
most frequently in the latter part of the first year, ina minority of 
cases at about six months: 

The occasional mother who “ has no milk’ nourishes her infant 
on the milk of goats or cows, 

Parturition is generally accomplished with the aid of one oF 
more related or friendly older women, There are no professional: 
midwives, and the woman in childbirth is not secluded from her 
family or friends. 

The average labor occupies about twelve hours, The woman 
is usually delivered squatting on her knees and toes, or on knees and 
toes and hands, with the lower limbs separated. In difficult labor 
the husband or brother will encircle her abdomen from behind with 
his arms and try to expe! the child by pressure, which is continued 
without intermission as long as the man or the woman can stand 
i If this heroic treatment dows not accomplish the purpose, the 
medicine-man is called, and he proceeds with the woman much as 
with any other patient, but gives her at the same time a decoction 
of Aeréa buena or rosa ate castilia 

The new-born’ begins to suckle usually within two hours after 
birth. The infantis washed at once with luke-wann water, but the 
mother is not thoroughly cleansed until after four days. Women 
often have “ fever” after confinement, which sometimes results im 
death, The abdomen of the mother js bandaged with the ordinary 
man's faja” After confinement the woman is urged to remain abed 


have seen this on severa} occasions among the Mesican Tritians as well ae amon 
ihe Indians of southern United States, ete. ne 

= Seelam belt, ordinarily two or three inches in width snd from two ta four varcls 
long. 
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as long as possible, and she generally stays indoors eight to fifteen 
or even thirty days. 

Meal times and food are not so regular as among the whites ; 
this, however, is the rule among all Indians. Intoxicating drinks, 
as with other Indians, have a rapid and, in the beginning, generally 

exhilarating effect. Tobacco is used very moderately. As all In- 
dians, the Tepecanos are good travelers. In pacing, two steps (from 
one mark of one foot tothe next mark of the same) are counted as one. 
Both the men and the women are good although not steady workers. 

Piysteal Characteristics. — However interesting the Tepecanos 
may be ethnologically, they are even more so from the point of 
view of physical anthropology. They are the shortest m stature 
and the most brachycephalie of all the Mexican tribes north of lati- 
tude 21°. They show quite close physical relation with the Tepe- 
huanes, Huichols, Coras, southern Jalisco (Tuxpan) Nahuas, and 
Opatas, but this relation does not amount to tribal identity. My 
investigations afford reason for the belief that all of these people, 
as well as those now wholly or nearly extinct throughout Jalisco, a 
large part of southern Zacatecas, much of Durango, at least parts 
of Sinaloa and Sonora, and many now scattered over even a much 
wider radius, descended from one physical souciir or type ; but this 
subject will be more appropriately treated in another place. 

The physical appearance of the Tepecanos, aided by but not 
wholly due to their costume, is such that many of them can be 
quite easily distinguished from the Huichols; yet there are among 
the Huichols, as well as among the other tribes above mentioned, not 
afew individuals who, if met near Askeltan, would be taken for 

Almost all the Askeltan natives appear short and rather thick- 
set. The color of the skin is generally a medium brown, not far 
from the ordinary mulatto tint, but with a slightly greater tinge of 
red than of yellow. The women are not lighter than the men, and 
some of them, as shown by their bare arms and the upper part of 
the chest, have the identical, fine, slightly reddish-brown common 
among pure blood Indians of the United States. The hair, as in 
other Indians, is ‘of the same color as the black mane of a horse, 
The eyes are dark brown, hazy, conjuctive: yellowish. 
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The heads of the Tepecanos are generally rather large, rounded, 
regular, and free from artificial or other deformity. The face ts usually 
quite broad and seldom handsome, but it increases in interest or 
pleasantness with animation. The forehead is generally of good. 
height and breadth, occasionally sloping backward in its upper half, 
The malar bones are large, but not excessive: In men the nose is 
quite short and broad, but not low or thick as in the negro; it is of 
moderate dimensions and of a nicer form in the women. The lower 
part of the face is generally strong. There is little, if any, facial 
but more of alveolar prognathism. The supraorbital ridges are well 
marked and in some individuals are large. The eyestits are nearly 
as straight as in the whites to slightly oblique. The bridge of the 
nose is usually moderately convex: the point is generally blunt and 
thick, and frequently, especially in the older ones, overhangs some- 
what the nasal septum and the borders of the nasal openings (pen- 
dant point) ; or the whole septum shows a descending inclination, 
The mouth is large. In the majority of cases the lips are slightly 
thicker than those of whites, but never like those of negroes, The 


chin is rather broad and of medium prominence, never receding. 
Both the upper lip and the chin in men are covered with straight, 
rare, rather coarse, black hair, from two to five centimeters 
length, As among Indians generally, no beard grows on the 
sides of the checks. The teeth are well developed and regular. 
The ears are of medium size and well formed, but the lobules are 
in some cases attached. The body is generally regular and strong, 
the chest well developed and rather deep at the base. ‘The hands and 
feet of the Tepecano men are well formed, somewhat short, not 
large. The toes gradually recede in size from the first. The legs 
arc of almost the medium dimensions of those of whites; not so 
small as among other Indian tribes. 

Without entering into further detail in this place, 1 append three 
brief tables which illustrate certain of the physical characters of 
the Tepecanos compared with those of several other tribes of 
northern Mexico. The relation of all these is obviously very 
close. The Tepehuanes as well as the Opatas show a larger pro- 
portion of mesocephaly, which js probably due to admixture with 
their neighbors, the meso- to dolicho-cephalic Tarahumares, It is 
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quite possible that the Tepecanos were originally but a part of the 


once great Tepehuane tribe and that their name is but a slight per- 
version of the term “ Tepehuano.” 


Physical Characters of the Tepecanos Compared with These of Other 


Trifes of Northern Mexico 
STATURE 









153-155 
155-160 
160-105 
165-170 
17O-175 
175-1860 
180-185 
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TERBCANOG: | SOUTHERN | rucustts #0. SALbOO | “OATES 
(a7) TEPEHNANES : NAMUAS SONORA 


| 
‘Average 83.6 | 83.3 &z.2 = = 


There remains the question whether the immediate ancestors of 
the Tepecanos dwelt at Totoate, Torreon, etc. ‘This question 
physical anthropology can answer only so far as to assert that they 
are of the same type of people; but whether they are of the same 
tribe can be determined, if at all, only by archeologic and ethno- 
logic research. 


51.8 81.1 





THe Laxcuacre or tHE Terecaxos | 

The majority of the people, particularly the women, know but 
little Spanish ; among themselves they employ the Tepecano dialect. 
The language sounds more pleasant than do some other Indian 
languages. It is quite easy to follow and reproduce the sounds 
and to distinguish many of the words, There are no harsh con- 
structions and no unpleasant or unusual inflections of the voice ; the 
pronunciation, however, differs slightly with different persons, I 
append to these notes a brief vocabulary and some phrases and 
sentences collected by me during intervals in my somatological 
work; and I give also for comparison a few words obtained later 
among the southern Tepehuanes of the district of Santa Maria de 
Ocotan, Durango. The terms were obtained in both cases from a 
group of men, which is safer than similar information from any 
single individual; they were also repeated by me to the men and 
only when easily understood were allowed to stand. 

There is no doubt that a good linguist, in a reasonable time: 
and without much expense, could conduct among this people, as 
among several other remnants of north Mexican tribes, a work of 
much value. 


Tipecane Vocabulary and Examples of Speech, with some Eguivalents in 
the Southern Fipekuane Dialecg' 


| Nore. — In recording the Indian language » Dot hej an expert lime 

guist | found great difficulty in using the English alphaher so finally em- 
The Souther Tepehusne equivalents follow the Fecs | ini 

BE =] cPecano words and are enclosed 
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ployed that of my native language, the Czech, in which | found very 
nearly all the sounds used by the ‘Tepecanos, as well as by other Mexican 
tribes. Most of the sounds of the letters in this alphabet, as well as in 
those of the various Slavoni¢ languages, are identical with the : 

and Latin (continental) sounds, but there are a number of additionai 
letters with sounds that represent exactly what js most difficult to repre- 

sent with the English alphabet. In order to avoid all confusion I present 
herewith the exact and unvarying sound of every letter employed. 


THE ALPHABET 


a, a8. 0 in warrow, L, as in fen, fool, 

H, as in war, garden. Mm, asin wether, boom. 

b, asin da//, BR, as in aver, ern. 

¢, has the sound the nearest ap-~ 6, has a nasa! sound somewhat 
proach to which in English similar to ag, as in many 
can be expressed by ty or #2; Chinese words. 
it is found pure in such Latin ff, as ew in the French mignon, or 
words as ferdius; it isa clear that of wv in pinion, 
elementary sound, notacom- 0, a3 in mu/her, or a8 w in sun, 
bination. 6, a5 im sireng, or as a in dail. 


€, has asofter, moistersound than op, as in peak, heap. 
‘ and stands intermediate Fr, as in rare, frar. 
between this and 7; it, as F, is a difficult, soft, vibrating 


well as 5, is common in other sound, the nearest approach 
Indian languages, as the to which in English can be 
Hopi. stad by the combination 
C, as ch in cherry. rz; yet in the true * which 
d, asin du//, deilar. is common to many Indian 
d, or soft a, has a sound the near- languages, no trace of or s 
est approach to which in is audible. 
English is probably the com- 8, as in sa/f, Jest 
bined sound of the # and f in ¥. as th in she, Auth. 
some words with the combi- tt, as in fer, meet, 
nation of dir, t, is soft ¢ corresponding to the 
€, as in def, fempest. soft a. 
€, as Zin fle, ut, as ow in Lower. 
f, asin Faust, fish. fi, as vo in sooth. 
B, as in gall, get. ¥, as in ery, weare 
h, as in Avme, Aot. w, asin English (from which it is 
ch, as in the German érauchen, 
lachen. y, is elosely related to #, but has a 
i, asin Aly, dei, broader sound, as that of y 
i, ase in wechine. in Stra. 
j, 2s in the German language, a5 J, isa 


Secihs wensite oe Focpngeers, Zila. 
J . §3 10 arwre 
ky, as in Aine, pad. = | 
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I. NOUNS. 


Father, ta-ta (hin-dat). 
mother, na-na (hin-iiln). 


érother, en-ha-dén, ha-din (hin- 


e148), 


sister, en-ha~ion, en-mow-da (hin- 


zi-kG), 


brother of ney Son | hid-ni-den t- 


sister of my father |  ta-pe. 

Old man, ko-li-gi-ja. 

ofd moman, O-ki-gi-ja. 

priest [ padre), om-Og [‘* head '"], 
god [one of the gods), s\-do-kam. 


ffead, um-Ggh [initia w and ternmi- 


nal gé in all feeble], 
aeck, um-baik-tow. 
chest, um-bas. 
éand, um-nob. 
eof, tum-ton, 
ager, wn-dé-do [from Spanish]. 
Aair, um-kiip. 


Deer, el-suj-mar, ko-kin. (so-1- 
ma-k. ) 

dog, GO-gOs. 

bird, tu-vit. (u-8.) 

sheep, to-v0k. 

éey, ta-tab, te-Si-ma-5i.  (ta-nok. ) 

might, to-ka, t'-ka’, té-wa-tok. (to- 
kak. ) 

week, humat si-mdin [probably from 

Sun, to-nir. (hin-te-hog. ) 


moon, 28-14, (mia-in,) 
Har, hip-pa.  (hu-wag,) 


ee tt 





'The Tepecanas thermal ves generally we the term A’ 


ton, ali, 

daughter, a-li, 

Children, mi-ma-li, 
grandfather, ba-ba-li. 
grandmother, ki-ha-li- 

man, tit, ti-in, 

woman, wo-lf, 

brother of my mother ) had-ni~len na- 
sister af wy mother } na-pe.. 
a dead person, ik-mig. 

chifa’, Gr. 

Pretty girl, Lap-mas, 

another ene [persen], gu-maj. 


beard, ninstache, um-tum-wo, 
eve, Uum-wuj. 

for, Um-ni-nak. 

nese, um-lik, 

if, wm-tan, 

footh, um-ta-tam. 

fengue, UM-niin: 

cAtn, um-kas. 


pig, ek-vi-mar. 
quail, to-s0-Tu-i, 
chicken, ta-vu-a. 
koose, ha-a. 

caf, mi-36. 


month, hu-mat mas-2a. (ma-san.) 
year, hu-mat oj-da. (ma-km,) 


rillage, ki-da-or, kt-dagh-ra. 
Mikelian, E1-dagh-ra.! 


Vetagh-ra, signifying + village.’ 


= 5 
MEDLICHA | 


earth, bi-ted, oj-da-kam-. 
wér.) 

suver, stiri, ti-di, si-di, ha-va 
{from Sp. agwa 7].  (sur-de-i.) 

tone, ho-daj. (hor-da-ji.) 

free, 13. (wie, } 

fire, taj. 

road, voi [from Spanish pay, | go?]. 

drrem, ti-t2, 

fou, gat, 

Aouse, ki-ta-mi. 

sveat howse, gu-wa-ak, 

roof, wa-ak, wa-ah. 

room, bid-wa-ik. 


(den- 
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musita wenfalooms, bi-na-twif-kar. 
Aeaith, tav-hu-van. 

ray, -t-wafi-gi. 

/nferne, te-2id-ko-ik. 

cold, ¥4-tu-2a-pi. 

lightning, hp-tg-wa. 

(honder, e-ti-ki-him. 

daréness, saa-va-Ti. 

sickness, kOg-da-ra. 

malaria (¢alentera), %-to-kOk-da, 
the mounfatrs, hok-km-dam. 
maize, hiin. 

fosiiifa, sh-mit. 

a fadorer, did-ge. 

a nerd, ni-jok, 


Hl, PRONOUNS. 


/, ane, Al-ne, an-te, a-ni. 
Pee, [ee 
As, the, it, ap-te. 


in, 
Good, €-31-6b, a-tme-fi-On. 
better, e-me-Fap-to}, 
bad, ¢-a-nu-Ob, ja-map-toj [worse ?] 
imardd, Tié-puk: 
great, Jarge, gi-eh. 
Sous, fal, siv-lak. 
thin, U-gak-kam, 


Wate, i&-ti-kam. (8-€o-a.) 
élack, &-t0-kam. (Suk. ) 
Jellow, ¢Sam-kam. (i-30-varn.) 


One, u-ma, hu-maj, hi-mat.’ (ma" 


[the terminal » but slightly audi- 
ble].) 
foo, gok. (gtk. ) 


three, vajk. (vajk,) 


we, &-tip, te-ti. 
they [male or female), hu-ga. 


ADJECT IVES AND NUMERALS. 


Argh, tob, 

differ, 31-wu-kam. 

warm, nid-ho-ok, 

mach, vi}, 

niany, moj [probally from the 
Spanish]. 

green, tyt-do-kam, 

flue, &-tyr-do-kam. (tu-0-da.) 

red, ef-wuk-kam. (Si-wuk.) 


four, ma-ko, m&-ko-ba. (miA-ko. ) 


five, G-to-min. (Ca-mam, S2- 
mam, ) 
ma"). 


' Moat of the Tepeconm koow the numeral only ap to six j only « few lil men know 
(hem up to ten; sumerals higher than ten could pot be obtuined at all. 
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sepen, Sil-gok. (Siv-gok.) 
eight, Si-vajk, (Siv-bejk, Siv-vajk.) 


1V, 

Today, u-wi-mo. (now-3if,) 
fomorrem, Wu-]-moO, as-ta-wi-mo 
{Spanish Aasta 7]. (wuj-imok.} 
day uffer tamerrow, asta~ma-Si-je-va, 


dog-ma-fi-jeva. 
yesterday, ta-kib, ta-kav. [ ta- 
kiv.) 
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nine, 3i-miko, ($im-miko. ) 
fen, ma-hut. (mam-bué.)! 


MISCELLANEOUS PARTS OF SPERCH. 


fast year, hm-dk. 
wae \ hau-a, muaj-ki-wa, 


wp fe 

far, ko-ra, (mk. 

yet, a-l-a. (hn-dd,) 

wo, jan. (€a-m, tam-mo.) 


that, a-Sa-psi-po-haj-da, 


VV. VERBS! 


# ge, an-ty-ki-hi, an-te-va-hi 
va-hi.} 

/am, Alene. 

thew [ you) art, ape. 

fis, u-is, fik. 

f say, ail-Té po-toy. 

thou [you] sayest, a-ni po-toj. 

he says, ap-te po-toj. 

we [mor todos) say, wu-etir te-ti 


(af- 


po-to}.. 
shall say (J shail tell to ail), was 
au-te po-to} mii-ha-der. 
i said yesterday, ta-kav au-te po-toj, 
/ return, an-ti-ba-nir. 


/ have, a-ni vi-ja, a-ni ni-vi-ja. 

he has [or holds), S5-t6n. 

/ &now, an-te-4mit, a-ni-4milt, 
a-nis-to-mat-ys." 

the [you] tmewest, a-ne<am-to 
MAt-ys, a-fie-mid-to-miat, 

fe [the offer one] knows, g-mil- 
j4-to-mat-ys. 

we [all] Anow, wu-e-ir, to-imat-ys. 

/ tant, a-ni, so3i-mym, a-nié ho- 
chi, a-ni-24k, . 

f cut, a-ni-hik-ta. 

f eat, au-te-va-to-hok: 

f hold, $i8-to-nim. 


VL COMPOSITION,« 


One man, hu-maj ti-ot. 
fre men, pOk te-ti-dt, 
pmaney en, MUY ga-te-ti-tit. 
may sors, my a-la-{i. 


' Higher Tepehuune numerals are) 1, de-wan-ma® 
gok-cm-de-min-but ; 6a, 


mahi; 40, gok-om ; $0, 
* No infinitive was oltsinable 
*The terminal pr is ordinas| 
"These party of speech do not seem ts 


My TOCmeN, Ty wo-wo-if 
many children, muy a-tr, 
feo years, gOk oj-da, 


: fa, de-mun-gok ; 20, ma*-Op, 
wajle-can ; 100, #fa-nair-om. 


ly quite mote, amd im similar condition is olecrvable in 


have quite such sharp, definite meanings == 


with uw. Some of the versions are undionbted ly met quite liteial; they are equiralents, 


rodibed by the Indien mude of thestayrht 


oral mages of exprieisinn. 
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Greeting on meeting, Sav-hi-van greeting om parting, ki-né-ki an-te- 
[health]; en-gan-lo Sav-hi-van, va-1Or, 
response fo same, a-hwa-na-pe, who- greeting for “ good might," a-te-fi- 


pia-fd- pe. ha-ro. 
How far is it te Askeitan) HOSR- Where are you going ? Pa-pe-c-ki- 
mi-kor ki-dagh-ra ? hi? 
#? ts not far, Ja-m-ko-ra. /f gv fo Askelfan, An-ty-ki-hl ki- 
dt ts very far, UAE muy ko-ra. dagh-ra. 


J went yesterday, Ta-kav-an-te-ki-hi. 
When are you going? Huyt-kat a- Where are you going? Pa-pes-te- 


Bo hy-mi-ja ? wa-hi ? 3 
When twill you return? Huys-kat a- Where ofa’ you got Pa-mo pe-c-oj- 
ps-ha-gqu-Sija ? ma ? 


/ shall come tomorrow, Wa-F-mo ne-ha-gti-ja. 
! shad! go fomorrew, An-te-wa-hi as-ta _wy-mo. 
tou travel very fast (Andaos muy apriesa er 
You are @ good pail (As muy a ¢ Pta-kicja See 
Yiu returned promptly [ Prente dies la rwella) , P-je m5-ma-tat oj-ma. 
/ shall ge te Mesguitic tomerrenc, Wu-F-mo ni-chy-mi-ja wi-hok-tam. 
/ ge fo the mountains, A-ni-wa-hi hok-kom-dam. 
/ return from the mountains, An-ti-ba-nor hok-kom-dam-de. 
fomorrew J po to the sterra, Wa-9-mo hok-kom-dam ho-ni-hin-da. 
‘went fo the mountains yesterday, Ta-kav-an-ti-hi-mok bok-kom-dam. 
Two men go te the mountains, GOk tt am-hi-mi-ja hok-kom-dam. 
‘Many men go te the sierra, Muy am-hi-mi-ja hok-kom-dim. 
What mews is there? Has-to Sil-to There ir no mews, Nada [Sp.] ni 
mo-yn. | haS-to, | 
f shall tell tomorrow, after [ have thought of vt [given spontancounly ; 
Yo le dir? mafana, voy apentarme), Wo-F-mo eu-pou-van em-tur-de 
ne-katl-te-me-im0, 
Ail of you dnow except myself [given spontancously : Ustedes todos saben 
menor vo ne se), A-pe mid-to-mAl a-nem-to-mil-tys. 
/ fo not want any one [given spon- . Sring @ ntene, Baj-ti-bu ho-daj. 
orneyy, Jam-ki-ja mem-ki-ho. Mate fre, 5i-to-nad-taj. 
ft t¢ ¢ola, Nib-ib-chi-job. 
ie it your mame? [Come te He drinks water, N&-i8-to-n6m i- 
‘ames), He-sap so-po-tae ? di. 
Come te eat, Baj-to-hok. I live here, Aene-kid: or-ki-jo. 
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f/ am eating, An-te-wa to-hok. / maant fo marry, Nis-ta-hon-tam. 
Gine me, O-maj. Somebody is dying [Se muere otro), 
Me hes malaria, Si3-t0n ih-to-hok- Te-a-po-mo gu-maj. 

da, / want to sicep, NiS-8-hodim  ko- 
juan has much meney, Juan muy vi- kam. | 

ja vaj-no. / want you much, A-ne-ni-tim ho- 
That man has much money, Muy vi- chi. . 

ja vaj-nom ti-dn, fam a jaborer, A-ned-to did-gi. 


Ge fake a bath, Maj-kwo-to-a-té-po. Show? there, A-1-to-mo-ja. 
Give me a stone, O-maj ho-daj. 


Vil. SONGS. 
A sacred song, of which the Tepecanos would not give a transla- 
tion, follows ; 
Hauk ty-ti-vi ka-mi, 
Ci-hajn-da-du ka-mi. 
Ha-va gil-gr te-tu-wa-vo-ta i-po-oj-da-kam, 


The following incantation is sung “ a/ saf y nude” (to the sun 
and cloud) at the commencement of the rainy season, It is usually 
much longer than given here (with variations and repetitions it may 
last, 1 was told, upward of two hours), but the construction is 
similar throughout, the first verse being repeated with each suc- 
cessive stanza. Owing to their imperfect Spanish, the Tepecanos 
were not able to give me a literal translation of the song, but 
apparently it is mainly a rejoicing at the coming of the rains on 
which depends the whole sustenance of the people. 


Hia-va-0' (y-ta-vi ka-ma fi-hajn-di 
U te-a-ta wé-we u-tu-th-ve 
Ha-va g-t-wafi-gi [the heavens] oj-da-kam [the earth). 


Ha-va-0 tu-ta-yj ka-ma ti-hajn-da 
Hi-va um-4-rafi-chim 
Ha-va te-vag um-t-tifl-~ghim, 


H4-va-0 tu-ta-vi ka-ma ki-hajn-da 
Ha-va t-wag hp-te-wa [the lightning]. 


| * ##4-ea Thay be an adaptation from the Spanish arwe, al ile theaies ‘Tepecai 
believe it to be a word of their qwn | though present +prranes 
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Ha-va-0 tu-ta-vi ka-ma Si-hajn-dii 
Hai-va vp-gil-ve. 


Ha-va-fi ta-ta-vi ka-ma Si-hajn-ii 
Ha-va ne-O-ki-him [the thunder]. 


Ha-va-f tu-ta-vi ka-ma Si-hajn-di 
Hi-va bi-wah wa-i-ta.' 


Another incantation of the Tepecanos, also sung before or at 
the beginning of the rainy season, and given to me by another man, 
is as follows - 

Hi-va. ta-ta ha-hi o-h 

ka-ma Si-hajn<l0, di-ka-ma. 
Ha-va.g-tu-wan-gi 

ti-tafi-a-vi, ojn-da-ka-ma, 
Ha-va tu-va-gi ti-14 

hi-vi o-in-da-ka-ma. 


The idiom, as will easily be seen on comparison, although te- 
lated particularly to the Tepehuane, and also to the Pima and the 
Nahua, presents numerous differences from: each of the latter 
tongues. This fact would scem to indicate either an admixture of 
distinct languages-or a long separation. of people originally speak- 
ing the same dialect. | 


EXPLORATIONS IN OTHER PARTS OF NORTHERN JALISCO 
AND IN ZACATECAS 

Tlaxealtecos. — East of the Tepecanos are the rough mesas and 
barrancas of the district of Colotlan, and here in many spots are 
found traces of an ancient population. After almost a whole day 
of difficult journeying toward the east and slightly south from As- 
keltan one reaches a group of Indian pueblos known as Temastian, 
Azcapotzalco (about three miles east-southeast of Temastian), and 
Santa Rita (about seven miles nearly south of Azcapotza co). One 
or two of these settlements are probably ancient, but as I learned 
from carefully preserved records, they were all peopled, in the carly 
part of the eighteenth century, by Tlaxcaltecs, who were introduced 
by the Spaniards for defense against the “ Chichimecos." Thus, in 

(+The water will mow come from the sky.” 
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the three villages there are examples, persisting with their intro- 
duced population to this day, of the paedlos_ fronterizos, which played 
such an important part in the pacification of the country, Judging 
irom their physical characteristics, the present inhabitants of the 
three villages are no longer pure Tlaxcaltecs, but the result of a 
union of these and some of the “ Chichimecs.” Nor do any of 
them now speak the old " Mexicano.” There exist considerable 
friendship and even physical likeness between the natives of Temas- 
tian and the Tepecanos. 

Kain Orcon,— About six leagues southwest from Azcapote ico, 
in a barranca, there is, according to the natives, a large ruined: 
pueblo named Orecén, or Cerro de Orcén, similar in character to 
the ruins north of Askeltan, with petroglyphs, predras faéracdas, 
etc. The inhabitants of Azcapotzalco, which is an old settlement, 
believe that Orcén was the original seat of those who founded their 
own pueblo, 

Ruin Momax.—Seven miles east-southeast of Santa Rita is a 
comparatively large and now Mexicanized town called Atolinga ; 
and four and a half leagues from here, in the broad valley that 
bears its name; lies the large old Mexican town of Tlaltenango. 
About five leagues north of the latter and nearly midway between 
it and Colotlan is an ancient ruin called Momax. The licenciate 
Romanez in Tlaltenango informed me that the ranchman on whose 
property the otherwise not pretentious ruin is situated, needing some 
stone, destroyed a mound and found in it many burned and also 
some unburned human bones, together with various art objects, 
among which was some good pottery. Sr Romanez preserved one 
of the skulls, which I was able to measure, and he also kept a few 
camaged pieces of the pottery, one of which I obtained for the 
American Museum. The pottery exhibits different forms, but has 
the same artistic paint-inlaid decoration as the best pottery from 
Totoate, and even somewhat similar figures, 

Nene &f the Valley of Taltenango.— At Taltenanyo, and 
especially throughout the valley south of it, the proportion of Indian’ 
blood increases, and there are ranches and even pueblos where not 
a few apparently pure-bloods can still be found: ‘These natives are 
probably largely the descendants of introduced Tlaxcaltecs, for 
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their facial and body type approach closely that common in Tlax- 
cala and in the valley of Mexico. A large and almost wholly native 
pueblo, of known origin, called San Pedro, lies in-one of the tribu- 
tary valleys to the east of that of Tlaltenango, about half a day’s 
journey from Tlaltenango itself. I shall Jater recur to this village. 

Teul!— A little less than a day's horseback journey south- 
southwest from: Tlaltenango lies the famous ancient settlement, 
religious center, and fortress of Teul, once the most important seat 
of the “ Teul-Chichimecs."” Just north of Teul itself are several old 
native villages, the inhabitants of which show not a little mixture. 
What is known as Teul today is a fair-sized Mexican town at the 
foot of the ancient settlement, which was situated on a high, isolated 
hill, scalable only with difficulty, just south of the present Teul. 
The hill consists of a base of steep and in places vertical walls; a 
broad, inclining, circular bank of land, trending eastward, on which 
is found a spring and a cave-reservoir of water and a large, conical 
elevation somewhat west of the middle. On the northem, easter, 
and southern quarters of the belt-land are the remains of ancient 
Teul: These consist of mounds and large ruins with patios, as well 
as smaller ruins, all built of stone and. in practically the same 
manner as the ruined structures of the Totoate group. The surface 
is everywhere overgrown and partly hidden by rank vegetation. 
The total area or mass of the ruin is not so great as-one might 
expect from the notoriety of the place —it is smaller, for instance, 
than the ruins at the Banco de las Casas, south of Totoate — but 
there is no knowledge as to how much of Teul lay at the base of 
the hill, nor of how much has been obliterated by time and through 
the Mexicans. Enough remains, however, to deserve thorough 
exploration, for the largest mounds and structures have hardly yet 
been disturbed and appear to give promise of fruitful results to the 
archeologist. 

The soil about the ruins is rich in fragments of mostly crude, 
but also some rather nicely painted or incised pott ry, and in 
chips of obsidian and other stones. A quite extensive part of the 
belt is cultivated, Human bones are found occasionally, but thus 
far none has reached any museum. I saw dug from the bank a 

'See Mota Padilla, Afixtrra de ia Comgeista, p. 57+ 
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mesocephalic cranium, tather small, and in general of stro 
ture, 

Among the few specimens which I obtained at Teul are the 
head of a small stone idol with a flat face and a small axe with 
an animal head carved in profile on the butt, The latter corre- 
sponds exactly with the axes from the Totoate group, as well as 
with the two from La Quemada, recently made known by Ratres,! 
that have human or animal designs on the blunt end. 

Living Remnants of the  Teul-Chichimees.” — While at Teul I 
learned that two old villages of full-blood Indians were situated about 
six leagues west of Teul, and between the latter and the barranca 
of the Rio de Bolafios. These are San Lucas, or, as it is known 
to its inhabitants, Tepetitlan, and Tepisoac or Tepisoake. San Luca 
which lies about two leagues south of Tepetitlan, is probably the 
pueblo that Mota Padilla (page 58) speaks of as having been founded 
in 1530 by Ofate, and iin all probability was peopled by some of 
the mhabitants of Teul after the reduction of the latter place. At 
all events there is a tradition among the natives of Tepetitian that 
their ancestors inhabited the Teul district before the whites came, 
and 1 found nothing to controvert this belief, The mtroduced 
Tiaxcaltecs and their “ pueblos Jfronterizes were situated a day's 
jotirney to the north, | 

On reaching Tepetitlan, which lies in 4 pleasant and fertile de- 
pression in the highlands, { found it entirely deserted. It is a vil- 
lage of moderate size, with the houses mostly scattered. The 
dwellings, which are of stone, or of stone and adobe combined, 
are all quadrilateral, with pable-shaped zacate roofs —a type of 
structure common throughout the entire region, ‘The absence 
of the inhabitants was partly due to the corn harvest, but mainly, 
as we found later. to the Suspicion that I might bea govermment 
agent coming as the result of a recent revolutionary plot. For- 
tunately I had with me a man (the owner of the Teul hill) in. 
whom the Indians had more confidence than they usually have in 
white men, so that eventually a few were induced to return, while 
others were sought and measured in the cornfields. 1 include in 
full the measurements of five full-grown men, from which it will 

1 Piura Py NOnNIMOS argue iies aly La Ouewunde, 
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RELIC} 
be seen that these Indians are of small stature, often with relatively 
broad head and face, and a quite broad and short nose, in all of 
which, as well as in general physical appearance, they closely 
approach the Tepecanos (plate SL1v, 1-3). 


Measurements of Men at San Lucas (Te epetitian) 


Approximate age. 30 55 35 65 42 
Height (cm. ). 166.0 158-5 161.9 165.5 165.9 
Head, diameter ant.- | 

post. max. t7.0 18.3 18.7 8.35 19:5 
Head, diameter lat. max. 14.6 14.6 r5.1 15.2 15.2 
Cephalic index. Bs.9 79% 80.75 82.83 78.0 
Height of head from 

biauricular line. 13.1 12.6 13-5 2.8 13-55 
Face, chin-nasion. to.6 10.9 11.3 12.3 ri.8 
Face, chin-crinion: rt.3 17-5, 18.5 17-1 I7.0 
Diam. bixygom-max. 14.0 4.25 15-4 13.6 14-5 
Diam. frontal min. 9.9 10.2 To.1 10,1 19:7 
Diam. bigomial. 9.8 19.4 10.1 ro. 11.0 
Nose, height to masion. 55 +75 §-2 5-2 49 
Nose, breadth max, 375 4-35 3:4 4-25 Ve i 
Nasal index." B24 89.47 75-0 &1.7 86.7 
Mouth, breadth. 6.0 5.5. 5:7 $9 6.9 
Hand, length, 16.8 r8.2 17.4: 18.1 17.5 
Hand, breadth, 5.1 3.3 7.3 0 8.2 
Foot, length max. 22.8 25.6 23.6 25.4 25.2 
Foot, breadth max. 9.9 9.5 g.o 9.3 10.0 


Tepisoake, having been reported to be also deserted, was not 
visited: but from what I could Jearn the two pueblos differ in 


nothing materta “al The 
agriculture. All now speak 
or would not inform me of any one 


original language, The Indian 


practically all the native names in 
Zacatecas, Of Tepisoake T have not 

Other Probable Remnants of the “ Chic 
valley about five leagues northeast 


' Average nasal index of Tepecancs = $3.6. 


only occupation of the natives of both is 
Spanish, and even the old men could. 
who remembered any of the 
northern Jalisco and southern 
found the derivation. 
Aistecos,’’ —1n a shallow 
of Teul and @ little more 
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than that distance southeast of Tlaltenango, near the foot of the 
Cerro Chino, lie two largerand still almost wholly native pueblos, 
known as San Miguel and San Pedro. Both were among the settle- 
ments founded by Ofiate in 1530." San Pedro is the larger village, 
numbering over a hundred men.* The principal occupation of the 
inhabitants of both settlements is agriculture, The dwellings are 
similar to those at Tepetitlan; the mode of life of the people is 
the same throughout the region among both whites and Indians, 
and is as above described. The only language current today is the 
Spanish. Some admixture with the whites js apparent and very 
probably some with the Indians of Tlaltenango valley. | 
On account of the general disturbance caused by the suppressed 
revolution previously alluded to, and of the fear arising therefrom, 
my stay in the San Pedro district was brief. 1 was able to measure 
only four full-blood men. It would seem that the San Pedro 
hatives in general are somewhat less brachycephalic than those of 
Tepetitlan ; and both the San Pedro men and women, although the 
nose ts also short and broad, appear generally to be of a somewhat 
more refined physical type. But there are some physiognomies 
(plate xiv, 4) that are very much like those of the natives of Tepe- 
titlan or those of the Tepecanos. The Measurements of the four 
men are as follows: , | 


[x 35 By T9G3 


Afeasurements of Men at San Pedra 


Approximate age. 45 35 40 a3 
Height (cm.), 163.7 161.7 161.3 159.8 
Head, diam, ant.-post, max, [9.6 17.9 1«t8.2 18.4 
Head, diam, latera) max. 15.1 14.0 14.6 14.8, 
Cephalic index 79:5 78.2 80.22 80,87 
Height of head from biauricular line, 13+3 12.9 13.15 13.085 
Face, height to nasion. 11.5) ioe 16.6 t8.0 
Face, height to crinion. 17-5 16.3 17.2 17.3 
Face, diam. bizygom, max. 14-46-3302 3.8 14.3 
Face, diam. frontal minim. 10.4 9.4 16.9 9.6 
Face, diam. bigonial. 10.4 26.0 9.8 ro.4 


‘Mot Paitille, fistoria, p. 58. 
"The loca) custom of giving the 
adults, 


Popolation of « pluce fy to give the number of male 
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MATIVES OF TEPETITLAS AND SAN PEDAOC 
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Nose, height to nasion, si 645 485 4-6 
Nose, breadth. ‘35 435 485 . 3-85 
Nasal index. 85.3 94-4 85.6 83.7 
Mouth, breadth. 6.5 6.2 §.8 5:9 


Cerro Chino and Neighborhood.— The high mountain known as 
Cerro Chino, which is on the road from Teul to Mixton, is a prom- 
inent landmark, being visible, except from the east, from almost 
every elevation from a little south of Jerez to below Teul. With 
Mixton it forms a part of the long and rather narrow ridge that 
separates the Tlaltenango from the Juchipila valley. About its 
base are often found stone implements, particularly arrow and spear 
points, as well as decorated clay whorls, potsherds, etc. The 
mountain itself and the level parts of the ridge seem to be devoid 
of extensive ruins, but I learned of the remnants of mary stone 
ineas in a fold of the ridge, some distance to the eastward of Cerro 
Chine, probably in the slope of the Juchipila valley. 

Mixton.— My next visit was to the famous Cerro de Mixton, 
half a day’s journey to the northeast of Cerro Chino, the last stand 
of the united natives against the invading Spaniards in 1541. The 
mountain is easily accessible from the land side and ts not imp osing” 
It covers a part of the flat surface of the ridge, with a moderate 
conical elevation near the border, bounded an the west and south 
by a deep barranca, while on the east its usually steep, high 
walls face the Juchipila valley. So far as. 1 was able to see or 
learn, there are no. suggestions of the reported great conflict that 
took place bere, but the area of the mountain is extensive and I 
was not able to stop long enough to explore it thoroughly. I 
returned from Mixton to the Cerro Chino, and, traversing a consider- 
able part of the ridge southward, descended to the Juchipila valley. 

Ancient Remains in the Juchipila Valley. — The practically un- 
explored district south of Juchipila, or Xuchipila, abounds with 
evidences of an ancient population. About three miles south of 
Juchipila is an elevation that projects like a wedge northward into 
the valley, The extremity of this elevation consists of two hills, 
the more northerly of which bears the peculiar name of Cerro de 
Chihuahua, while the other is designated Cerro de las Ventanas. 
Both of these hills, and especially the saddle-like concavity between. 
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them, contain many remnants of ancient habitations. On the north- 
eastern face of the Cerro de las Ventanas, for about one-third its 
height from the top, is an almost perpendicular wall, in a large 
niche at the base of which is found the most interesting part of the 
ruins, namely, a regular and well-preserved cliff-house, In ail 
probability this is the most southerly cliffhouse on the continent. 
It resembles considerably some of the cliff-houses I have seen in the 
cafions of Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona, but it has the seculianty 
of being painted on the outside, The structure measures a little 
more than forty feet in length and jis about ten feet high. The 
walls are thick and are well built of selected but unhewn ‘stones, 
the mortar used having apparently been of mud containing consid- 
erable lime and mixed with much broken grass, The mon consists 
of but one wall, with no subdivision of the quite small cave behind 
it. Both-faces of this wall are plastered with cement of the same 
kind as that used in the joints. The outer surface shows six 
broad vertical stripes that were once white. These stripes, which 
alternate with others of earth-color, equally broad, are clearly 
visible from the valley and for some distance toward Juchipila, and 
itis from their resemblance to windows that the cliffthouse bears 
the designation “ Las Ventanas.’ The four actual openings in the 
wall are all small, not unlike similar openings in many of the cliff 
houses and pueblos in southwestern United States. The lowest 
of these (door?) openings is nearly two and a half feet high by 
slightly less than two feet in width. The three higher openings 
(windows?) are each about a foot and a half by a foot in height 
and width, The cave itself is empty and barren, 

Another cave may be seen in the wall of the hill above the 
cliff-house, but it is not accessible by ordinary means. There are 
several other caves in the two hills. 

The ruins between and on the hills consiet mostly of low stone 
foundations. There are several small elevations, possibly mounds. 
The whole settlement was comparatively large. It is possible that 
these: ruins are those of the original “ Xuchipila,” reduced by Ofiate 
in the sixteenth century,! 

The broad valley south of the Cerro de Chihuahua and that of 

'Mota Poslilia, Historia, p. $5. 
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Las Ventanas are covered with small! elevations, and on many of 
these, for miles southward, are found remains of ancient occupancy. 
There are ruins on the Mesa de Guaje, near the Rancho de la Can- 
tera, at several points near Pueblo Viejo, rancho Tempiske, etc. 
At various places in the valley I heard of painted earthenware 
idols, painted bowls, stone axes, shell objects, etc., as having been 
found accidentally or by treasure-seekers, but most of these ob- 
jects were, as usual, broken and the rest dispersed. All that T was 
able to recover from the people of the valley are a single small 
bowl, much like some of the painted bowls from Totoate, and two 
interesting clay figures which remind one of similar objects from 
southern Jalisco and Tepic. One of these figures shows a series of 
nose-rnings im place. 

During my inquiries I was repeatedly informed af bone caves 
and bone discoveries near the Pueblo Viejo, above mentioned, 
which is a moderate sized village of mixed-blood Mexicans, a little 
more than ten miles south of Juchipila. On visiting this locality 1 
found some ruins and caves, but all had beendespoiled. Engaging 
some of the natives, I excavated at several places, and during the 
few days at my disposal found several old burials which yielded 
seven valuable skulls, as well as a few choice art objects includ- 
ing an onyx ceremonial axe, several copper nose-rings, and some 
decorated shell ornaments, The most interesting object recovered, 
however, is a piece of a human skull with two, apparently post- 
mortem, artificial perforations (plate x11, 1 3). Tt was in this 
village that I purchased the little bowl, dug out in a field some 
months before, that so much resembles the painted pottery from 
Totoate, although the two places a reseparated by a distance of 
about one hundred miles. In general character the ruins them- 
selves are much alike in the two localitics, 

North of Juchipila ruins seem to be more rare, but Thad only 
limited opportunities for personal exploration, and the ignorant 
natives can not be trusted. Between the ranches of Cofradia and 
the large artificial lake south of it, near the road from Juchipila to 
Jalpa, I found a large, apparently ancient, regular, quadrilateral 
mound about two ard a@ half feet high. This pr mising " wrogute” 
has not yet been disturbed, | | 
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From Jalpa to Tabasco’ the country is more sparsely populated, 
and I obtained no information or actual knowledge of value as to 
its archeology, 

The Juchipila valley up to Tabasco is mostly inhabited by 
a mixed population, which in some localities approaches more the 
white, in others the Indian type. Among the more Indian physi- 
ognomies there is a general resemblance to those of Tepetitlan 
and San Pedro, and the skulls from near Pueblo Viejo show ap- 
parently the same type of people. | 

From. Tabasco, continuing northward, the road leads toward 
Villa Nueva and the valley of La Quemada, This valley is sepa- 
rated from that of Juc hipila by alow mountain ndge, on the southern 
slope of which are the ruins of another quite large ancient pueblo. 
There are many low stone foundations, many mounds or sagoter 
of stone or earth, and some walls or remnants of walls that probably 
once served for retaining the water and the soil. The whole ruin 
has thus far been left untouched by despoilers, The site of the 
ruin is known among the arriervos'as Guayavo. Other ruins prob- 
ably exist in the mountains to the northeast and west of this place. 


LA QUEMADA 

This great ruin, favored by its situation near Zacatecas, as well as 
through reference to it by early historical writers, such as Torque- 
mada, Tello, and later Frejes, has recetved'a fair amount of scientific 
attention, yet thorough exploration is still desirable. The best de- 
scription and plans of the ruin are those of M. Guillemin-Tarayre, 
published in 1869.7. The included plan by C. de Berghes is par- 
ticularly valuable on account of its detail, which shows the ancient 
roads and many of the smaller habitations now difficult of location. 
During the present year L, Batre published a monograph on La 
Quemada* with some good photographic illustrations but very little 
new descriptive matter. Other accounts of the ruin have been pub- 
lished by Gu » Lyon, Esparza (Rivera's account), Burkart, and. 
Nebel.’ In the light of these studies; my own observations ean 
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convey but little that is new or of special value except that they 
may in a general way give indication of the character of the ruin as 
it exists today and point to certain important resemblances between 
it and the Totoate group as well as other ruins herein mentioned. 

The Spanish name La Quemada signifies “ the burnt (one),"” but 
there is nothing now visible which justifies the name. If signs of 
fre in the structure existed when the Spaniards first saw it, they 
have disappeared, at least from the surface. £ pparently Bancroft ' 
is entirely correct in his opinion that “* the name Quemada, ‘ burnt,” 
is that of a neighboring hacienda” and that “there is no evidence 
that it has any connection with the ruins,” the local name of which 
is “ Los Edificios,” Yet the ruin is so generally known by the name 
La Quemada that the term has been retained in this paper. 

The ruin ia situated on a low, isolated mountain with three sum- 
mits, a little south of the middle of the narrow valley which ex- 
tends from -the base of the mountains of the city of Zacatecas to 
some leagues below Villa Nueva. The mountain of hill of La 
Quemada is nearly thirty miles by road from Zacatecas, twelve 
miles north of Villa Nueva, and nearly four miles north of the 
Hacienda de la Quemada. From the highest point of the Cerro de 
los Edificios it is possible to view almost the entire valley as well 
as the slopes of the sierras that bound it laterally. | 

The ruin itself is unquestionably a remnant of the most remark- 
able ancient structure north of the Rie Santiago. In compacttess 
and plan, in structural quality, and especially in differentiation of 
purpose, it exceeds not only the more northern Casas Grandes of 
Chihuahua or Zape in Durango, but also the celebrated Tula in the 
south, It represents a vast amount of labor and must have occu- 
pied, even with swarms of workmen, many decades in its construc- 
tion; yet the entire structure seems to show unity of plan and con- 
tinuity of execution. The ruin exhibits evidence of considerable 
age, but notwithstanding this and some recent spoliation, such 
the removal of building stones for fences, it is still remarkably well 
preserved and is well worthy of further archeological study. 

La Quemada is not the ruin of an ordinary town, although it 
contained some inhabitants. It was plainly a defensive structure, 
may ar 
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and unquestionably is the most claborate ancient fortification in 
northern Mexico; at the same time it probably served as a theo- 
cratic center. 

The ruin consists of: (1) Some outlying structures and ter- 
races on the south, (2) A great temple and courtyard on an 
artificial (or at least partly artificial) high stone terrace that runs 
from the main ruin hill eastward. (3) A main pyramid, built on 
an artificia) stone terrace on the east of the main ruin hill, a little 
northward from the temple. (4) The main ruin hill structures, built 
on several more or less artificial stone terraces. (5) Two structures 
between the main riin and the more southwesterly hill, (6) A 
structure on the summit of the southwestern hill. (7) A structure 
m the depression between the northwestern and the northern hill, 
(8) Fortifications. (9) Connecting avenues and diverging roads. 

i. The outlying part of the ruin consists of a pyramidal! stone 
structure, now crumbling ; a large, low flat terrace ; a single straight 
row of ruined houses extending toward the base of the main ruin 
hill; and a broad, elevated avenue, paved with slabs laid flat, ex- 
tending from the low terrace to that on which stands the temple. 
On the lower part of the southwestern slope of the main ruin hill 
are several regular, terraced rows of tuined dwellings which connect 
with the other outlying structures by: the: single row noi ieee 
above referred to. 

2, The temple is nearly square, The walls, which are built of 
stlected flat stones of medium size, still reach a maximum, height 
of ten feet and are five to eight feet in thickness. Within the 
temple are eleven, mostly well preserved, perfectly cylindrical 
pillars, about five feet in diameter, built of selected smaller flat 
stones; laid in adobe-like mortar (now largely washed out) and 
reaching approximately the same height as the walls. The temple 
opens into a large, stone-filled court. The walls of the latter struc- 
ture arc lower than those of the temple ; they are also not 30 
thick and are not so well preserved. The row of columns that 
M.. Tarayre mentions as having existed here have disappeared. 
One particular feature which I encountered in the court is some 
stone cysts, exactly like those found nearly seventy miles distant in 
the “temple " at the Banco de las Casas ruin in Jalisco, Near where 
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apparently the entrance to the temple courtyard was situated, and just 
at the proximal end of the paved avenue leading from the outlying 
structures to the temple, isa small, conical mound of stone. On 
and about this mound, and between the stones composing it, Tfound 
a number of fragments of pottery, among which were several with 
the paint-inlaid variety of decoration such as | recovered from. Toto- 
ate and as was found at Momax, north of Tlaltenango." 

3, The great pyramid stands quite isolated in a large, quadrilat- 
eral, court-like space which opens eastward. The structure was ap- 
parently connected with the temple by an avenue or plaza. The stones 
from which it is built and the manner of buildmg are similar to 
those of the walls throughout the ruin. It still stands about thirty- 
five feet in height on a wider stone terrace from six to twelve fect 
high. ‘The pyramid is quadrilateral, each side measuring sixteen 
meters at the base? with diameter gradually diminishing toward 
the summit, which is blunt and partly destroyed. The sides, of 
the structure are oriented, although not perfectly. The walls are 
cracked and otherwise damaged, and only a mild earthquake, fortu- 
nately rare in this region, would perhaps suffice to demolish it. 
At the base of the main ruin hill’ and nearly in line with the pyra- 
mid is a cave of moderate size, the floor of which is paved with Hat 
stones while the walls are blackened by smoke. 

At some distance from the pyramid and cave there are some 
sherds of crude as well as of a better quality of painted earthenware. 
A stone flake may be found now and then. The whole place ts 
thickly overgrown with tufia, making a full view of the lower 

4. The main niin hill presents three large, more or less arti- 
ficial, stone-built terraces which are barely accessible. Each of 
these terraces contains ruins of dwellings as well as of structures 
that probably served for ceremonial purposes and for assembly. 

itm probable that some of the potaberds have been brought to the surlace by 
rodents. The owner of the Haclemfa de la Quemada bas in his collection two or three 
impertcct pileces of this paldt-inlaSd pottery aod several pieces, also imperfect, of painted 
ware exteedingly like the Totoate variety, sll obtained from or siear the ruins of Le 
Quemada Some of the pieces, aa well ax additional specimens, ure iIiustrated in plates 
18, 22, and 23 of Eatres’ report, op. cit. | 

2 According to Tarayre. Batres' measurements give 16 to 18,2 meters 
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Throughout the terraces the quadrilateral) form of construction pre- 
vails. In one spot only, on the middle terrace, may an exception 
be noted in a circular, kiva-like outline in the middle of one part of 
the ruin. The walls are always thick and are built throughout, in 
the same manner, of not very large, selected, more or less flat stones, 
the exposed face of many of which has undoubtedly been roughly 
fashioned, but in no case nicely hewn or rubbed down. It is prob- 
able that the stones were laid in some sort of adobe mortar, as men- 
tioned by Tarayre and others, but if so it has weathered away. 
The terraces, which must have cost an immense amount of labor, 
are in regular but steep slopes, and are built in nearly the same 
manner as the walls of the various other structures. 

The character of the terraces and walls is much like that of the 
ruins of the Totoate group and of those in southem Zacatecas, but 
the proportion of masonry in La Quemada is incomparably greater 
than that of any other ruin group. The construction in La Que- 
mada reminds one also of that of the ruined stone-built pueblos in 
New Mexico and Arizona, although there are some pronounced 
differences between the former and the pueblo ruins of the north, — 

(n the eastern portion of the first terrace is a ruin of a-structute 
that consisted of a number of rooms of medium size, Farther west- 
ward are other ruins in poor condition, The middle terrace, appar- 
ently the most important one, shows high, fairly well preserved 
walls of large buildings which orginally must have been at beast 
two stones high, There is also a quadrilateral court, neat the 
northern side of which is a small, flat-topped, stone-built, terraced 
pyramid, about ten feet high. The third terrace contains smaller 
ruins. On the southem slope of this part of the three-peaked moun- 
tain are, as mentioned befo re, five or six rows of ruined dwellings on 
low terraces: The very top of the main ruin:hill is barren. 

5; In the shallow saddle between the mountain last mentioned 
and the southwestern part is the min of a massive quadrilateral 
structure, and near this is the remnant of a stone terrace:' 

6. The summit of the southwestern hill contains the ruin of a 
large stone house that nvust have been of more than one story and 


which contained several rooms, There is also near this house a 
pyramidal stone mou, 





'See Tarsyre's plan in his Plate 'V or in Butres* tepert, 
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«. From the ruin just mentioned an avenue, not indicated on 
Tarayre's plan, slightly terraced and paved, leads downward toward 
the northern part of the mountain. Just at the base of this part 
is found, on a high terrace, ‘the well-preserved min of another 
building of moderate size. Slightly behind this building is a-regu- 
lar spaceand some low ruins, 

8 The entire northwestern hill and the whole of the northern 
hill are surrounded by a well-built defensive stone wall, ten feet 
broad {and even broader at the northwest), and in places from ten to 
twelve feet high. Formerly, according to Tarayre’s plan, a similar 
wall extended also along the northern side of the southwestern hill, 
but today only traces of this remain. Some rude breastworks are. 
intact on the western slope of the main ruin hill, commanding the 
saddle between this and that on the west; and there are various 
other structures which probably served as fortifications, Wherever 
the walls or fortifications end, the mountain presents either steep 
ot totally inaccessible sides, or the bulwarks of the stone-built ter- 
races. Altogether there rises before the visitor an imposing, mas- 
sive, walled fortress of stone, not unlike some of the feudal strong- 
halds of medieval Evrope. 

9, Besides the avenue leading from the outlying works to the 
temple, that from the temple to the great pyramid (now traceable 
only with difficulty), and that leading from the ruin on the top of 
the southwestern hill to the one at the base of the northern part 
of the mountain, there can be made out, especially after the first 
rains of the wet season, owing to the difference in the color af the 
earth and other signs, several roads radiating from La Quemada in 
various directions. On occasions, I was informed, these roads 
can be traced for considerable distances." 

Nowhere in or about La Quemada have I found petroglyphs “or 
worked slabs of stone, such as are common at Totoate. Potsherds 
and stone flakes: may be found almost everywhere about the ruin, 
but they are in no place abundant and at many points are scarce. 
Aside from the fragments of pottery above mentioned @ day's search 
resulted in no important find. 

cTeepe teat cl Bie Skuse cocoa and pictures the face of a rock in 
the neighborhood with several upright serpent Bgures, and by other authors a elab with 
carved hand and loot is apoken of, 
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With La Quemada the stone ruins of southern Zacatecas and 
the neighboring region practically end. It appears as if this struc- 
ture was built through the combined efforts of a great people living 
farther southward and possibly including the entire population of 
the valley of Juchipila, Tlaltenango, and Rio de Bolafos, as a pro- 
tection against northern invaders. The great ruined fort and “rocalli 
can not be separated culturally from those to the south and south- 
west of it, The inlaid and painted pottery, the ceremonial axes, 
some of the idols, the ordinary axes (pictured by Batres), the pecu~ 
liar stone cysts near the temple, the form of the stone structures, 
all connect it more immediately with Totoate, Momax, Teul, and 
other ruins referred to in this paper, than with those of any other 
region, There is some resemblance in type between the ruins of 
La Quemada and those at Zape and its vicinity (there are small 
stone ruins as far as Santa Catarina de los Tepehuanes), but from 
Zape to La Quemada, without any known connecting link in the 
way of ruins, there lies a stretch of nearly three hundred miles. 
There is also typical relation with more southerly ruins, but the 
first attention is claimed by those in the vicinity. 


I trust that this account, superficial and imperfect as it necessarily 
is, will stimulate furtherand more extended research in the country 
of the “ Chichimecs,” a country hitherto supposed to be barren. 
As to the physical anthropology of this part of northern Mexico 1 
shall have something more definite to present when the elaboration 
of my somatological material is completed, 

In conclusion I feel obliged to refer, in a few words more, to the 
treasure-huntersin Mexico, There is no law to restrain <uch people, 
yet they destroy cach year more ancient remains of every description 
than do the clements and all other sources combined. Wherever 
I searched for osteological or other remains of the ancient people, I 
encountered’ traces of this vandalism, As spoliation is here very 
largely due to ignorance, the Mexican civil authorities, men of sci- 
ence, clericals, and newspapers could do much good to local arche- 
ology by inspiring « proper regard for these interesting monuments 
and for the objects connected with them. | 





PREHISTORIC PORTO RICAN PICTOGRAPHS 
By J. WALTER FEWKES 


INTRODUCTION 


Not the least significant of the many survivals of a prehistoric 
race in the West Indies are rude pictures cut in rocks and called 
pictographs or petroglyphs.’ A study of their forms, geographical 
distribution, and meaning is an important aid to our knowledge 
of the origin and development of Antillean culture; it affords val- 
uable data bearing on the migration of the race and points the 
way back to its ancestral or continental home. | 

Although there exists considerable literature on the pictography 
of the Lesser Antilles, the Bahamas, Jamaica,* and Porto Rico, 
little has yet been published on that of Cuba and Santo Domingo. 
Both of the latter islands were thickly settled at the time of their 
discovery, and we should expect to find in them many pictographic 
evidences of prehistoric occupancy." Undoubtedly continued re- 
search will make them known to anthropologists. 

The most important contribution to: the pictog 


Rico is by A. L. Pinart,’ whose pamphlet, although rare, is accessi- 


'Mallery (893) restricts the term ''petroglyph’’ to'productions where the picture 
“ie upon a rock either ta site oy suificiently large for inference that the picture wan im: 
posed mpon it where it. was foond,"’ Following this restriction the majority of pictures 
here considered would be called ++ petroglyphe''; but as this article contains other form, 
I retain the older term. “‘pictograph ’* for beth kitds. | | 

*]. E. Duerden, Aboriginal Indian Remains i Jamaica,’ fovrsal ¢f the deste 
tule oy famatea, vol, iy Now 4, B | 

*While in the Dominican Republic I beard of several pictographe, enous Sinees 





clister on the shore of Lake Henriqnitlo, but 1 slid. not inapect them. According 
I. Ling Both ("The Aborigines of Hispaniola,’ Jara. Autlirnpologecal fartt 
‘ute, vol. <¥1, p, 264), * Desconrtile also ( Wayape u'r Niehuralinér, Paria, EGG, vob. Hy 
Ppt, 18-19) says rock carvings of grotesque Sguresareta he found in the eaves of Tubeda 
Gonatves, jim those of Mont Sélle, nsur Port-au-Prince, amd iu the Quattier du Don- 
doo nest Cap Frangols (Cape Hafthen)," | A ol 

‘Note rus! der Pltragirphes ot Autignittes sles Grandes at fetitis Antilinr, Paris, 1890. 
Folio facsimile of MS. 
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ble in part through extracts published by Mallery,' The former 
authority spent some time in Porto Rico and was the first to point 
out the wealth of pictographic material on the island. 1 have seen 
many of the pictographs described by him, and have independently 
rediscovered several others which he mentions. His pamphlet is 
an important contribution, altaough on account of its rarity it has 
been overlooked by some of our foremost students, 

Among other important contributions to our knowledge of Porto 
Rican pictography may be mentioned the small pamphlets by Du- 
montand Krig,? both of whom practically consider the same speci- 
mens, having apparently derived their knowledge not from personal 
inspection but from a manuscript preserved in San Juan. The pic- 
tographs which they describe, and of which Krig gives a full-page 
plate, are said to be on a rock called Pivdra de fa Campana (“Bell 
stone "),’ poised on two uptight rocks in the middle of the Rio 
Grande de Loisa, not far from the town of Guraba, 7 


A perusal of these publications induced me to visit Gurabo, and’ 


although I was not able to find these pictographs, I was rewarded by 
the sight of a boulder also poised antwo upright rocks, situated in the 
Loisa river half-way between Caguas and Gurabo, This stone, 


locally known as the Cadeca de los Indios (“ Wead of the Indians"), 


was found to bear several rude incised figures which were too ileg- 
ible to be identified. 


A. recent addition to our knowledge of Porto Rican pictoer pry 
isa brief article by O, W. Barrett in the Popular Science News. 
eh Te wing of the American Tndisns." Tips Annual Resort of the Byreas 


af Ethwolery, p, 136, 1893. Since writing the al 
this work, which iq Particularly important mp polnti 








7 
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There are also scattered references to the subject in popular books 
on the island which have appeared since the American occupancy ; 
these have a value in pointing out otherwise unknown localities in 
which pictographs may be found. Porto Rico apparently has a 
larger number of these rock pictures than one would at first suspect, 
but in a short article [ carinot hope to do more than to call attention 
to a few typical forms.’ 


ClassiricaTiOoN oF Porto Kicas PicrocRarHyY 


Ina general way Porto Rican pictographs fall under the fallow- 
ing heads' with reference to the localities in which they are found : 
(1) River pictographs, (2) cave pictographs, and (3) pictographs on 
the boundary stones of enclosures identified as dance plazas. Of 
these the first group contains perhaps the best specimens of stone 
cutting, but those of the third class are in many instances very 
finely executed. The river pictographs are commonly found in 
isolated valleys of the high mountains, and, as a rule, are cut on 
hard rocks the surface of which has been worn smooth by the 
water — two factors quite favorable to good technique. The caves 
of the island are confined to.a soft, calcareous formation, the surface 
of which is never very hard and is seldom smooth, The picto- 
graphs in these localities, while more casily cut than those on 
river boulders, are more readily eflaced by erosion, and are seldom 
as finely executed as those of the river type. The pictographs 
found on rocks surrounding dance plazas are, as a rule, finely made 
and well preserved. In all three types it would appear that greater 
care was given by the Antilleans to the technique of pictographic 
work than by contemporary peoples in North America north of 
Mexico, 








River Pichoirarns 


Some of the best specimens of aboriginal Porto Rican pictog- 
raphy were found on boulders in the rivers or m the vicinity of 
running water. They often occur on rocks which rise out of the 


' De Stabl, who hee published! the moat complete work on the Borinquen of Porto: 
Rican Indios, appesrs to have overlooked their pictographs. 

1 The claim thut the prehistoric Porto Ricana possessed = form of hieroglyphic wwrit- 
ing hur not been substantivted. The ‘spechmens'’ with these characters upor thert are 
believed to he fictitions, 
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middle of streams or near waterfalls, so that it is not inappropriate 
to designate this type as river pictographs, to distinguish them from 
others found in caves or graven on the rude aligned stones which 
enclose ancient dance plazas. My studies of the river pictographs 
were mainly limited to those of the valley of the Rio Grande de 
Arecibo, one of the large rivers of the island, which rises in the 
high mountains south of Adjuntas and flows northward into the At- 
lantic near the town of Arecibo. 

There are many evidences that there was formerly a dénse 
Indian population along the fertile banks of the Rio Grande de 
Arecibo and its tributaries, and many indications that this region 
will later yield most instructive discoveries to the archeologist. 
The town of Utuado, which forms an especially good center for ar- 
cheological work on the island, is situated in the high mountains 
about due south of Arecibo, on the right bank of the river, being 
readily accessible by the fine carriage road connecting Arecibo and 
Ponce, Its surroundings afford some of the most beautiful and pic- 
turesque mountain and river scenery on the entire island. Utuado 
occupies the angle formed by two rivers, one of which penetrates 
the isolated district of Jayuya (a most instructive region to the 
archeologist) ; the other is the main stream along which extends the 
road to Adjuntas, thence over the high sierras to Ponce. The. 
town is situated in a territory formerly ruled by Guarionex, a 
cacique who, in the conquest of the island, is said to have led more 
than a thousand warriors against Sotomayor. We can still trace in 
the immediate vicinity of the pueblo several large village-sites and 
plazas where the Indians assembled for ceremonial and other 
dances, while near by are found some of the finest examples of pic- 
tography known in the island. 

Among the many collections of pictographs found in the 
neighborhood of the town of Utuado, one occurs on a river boulder 
situated at the southeastern corner of the estate of Sr Roig. One 
can readily find this boulder by following the road from Utuado 
to Adjuntas, passing the Roig farm-house on the right, and con- 
tinuing about three miles from the former town. The boulder lies 
on the right side only a short distance from the road, and is situated 
conveniently near a dance plaza which will be presently described. 
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The pictographs, some cight or nine in number (figure 1, plate 
xiv), cover the entire northern upper face of the boulder ona flat 
surface about fifteen feet above the base. Their general forms are 
as follows : 

That shown in figure 2 is one of the best of the pictographs 
on this rock: it is well made and consists of a circular head with 
two projections or horns on the top, pits for eyes, and an oval 
mouth connected by a line which extends upward midway between 
the eyes. The oval body contains a median line with other lines 
partly effaced, parallel to one another and probably representing 
aTTs. 

A second pictograph with a horned head (igure 3) resembles, 
in its general shape, the one last described, It lias a circular mouth 
connected with the outline of the head. The body has a similar 
medioventral line with horizontal lines suggesting arms. Eyes are 
represented by small pits: It will be observed that these two pic- 
tographs are practically identical in all particulars 

A second kind of pictograph (figure 4), also found on the stone 
in the middle of the river, consists of two eoncentric Grcles in the 
inner one of which are pits representing the eyes and mouth, It 
has a mediofrontal line bifurcated at the center of the inner circle, 
and lines radiating from the outer circle,’ suggesting a solar emblem. 

Figure 5 is directly comparable with the last; but while the 
latter has the eyes and mouth in the middle of the inner circle, in 
the former the inner circle contains an elliptical body. Qn one side 
this figure has a projection which is indistinct on account of a frac- 
ture in the surface of the rock, but, like the preceding pictograph, 
lines radiate from the outer circle, 

Ag instructive feature of several of these Porto Rican picto- 
graphs is the median groove which connects the mouth with the 
ring-groove bounding the face. This anomalous way of drawing 
the face reappears in certain South American of Colombian picto- 
graphs from Chiriqui,? and in one of the figures ascribes to Dr See- 


bg. 20. 
For McNeil's sketch of the pictographt ee Sizth Annual Report of the Berean 
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man we find also the added horns. Whether these figures may be 
rightly interpreted as “ cup structures" or not is beyond the func- 
tion of this article ; but the existence of a connecting groove or line 
from the mouth to the top of the head between the eyes in picto- 
graphs from Colombia and Porto Rico is certainly suggestive, It 
may be added to the many other likenesses between the prehistoric 
culture of the Antilles and that of the aborigines of the northern. 
countries of South America, 

In figure 6 is shown a circular figure resting on another in 
which we detect eyes as if it werea head, and as though the inten- 
tion had been to depict a body and a head with a crown or head- 
ornament. The face shown in figure 7 has eyes and a nose, but no 
mouth and no representation of the body, It is well made, and 
although differing somewhat from the others, is apparently not-a: 
new type, 

Several smaller pictographs are found near those described, but 
they are so worn that their forms could not be definitely traced. 
They apparently are circles with enclosed pits, or geometrical figures, 
one of which suggests the moon. 

The circle is a common form of ornament on many different 
specimens of Antillean handiwork, as pottery, idols, stools, and 
carved shells. Several mammiform jdple which T have collected bear 
circles cut m low relief or incised on the hack or apex. Mason’ has 
mentioned the presence of this omament on pillar-stones, and 1 am 
familiar with specimens of those problematie stone rings, popularly 
called ““horse-collars,” in the omamentation of which the circle is 
also used as a decorative motive. 

Perhaps one of the best examples of the usé of the cixcle in orna- 
mentation, and one which to my mind is highly suggestive, occurs: 
ona rare and perhaps unique specimen of Antillean wood carving 
which T saw in the city of Puerto Plata, in Santo Domingo, ‘This 
Specimen represents a coiled Serpent; it was carved from a log 
of black wood and has a highly polished surface, The details 
of the head, body, and tail, and especially of the mouth, eyes, and 


gl The Latimer Collection of Antiquities from Port Rico in the Nathimal Museum 
at Washington, D.C." Swidhiones n ee 
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scales on the belly, are naturally and remarkably represented. 
Most significant of the noteworthy carvings on this serpent image 
are the incised circular figure in the middle of the back of the head 
and the four similar figures on the body. These circles alternate 
with triangular-markings and other incised lines. 

The association of these circles with the serpent idol (for as such 
we must regard this carving), and the interpretation of the circle 
a5 asun symbol, are a suggestive repetition of a world-wide mytho- 
logical conception of an esoteric connection of sun and serpent 
worship. In this individual instance, however, it may be no more 
than a coincidence. [am much more interested in the fact that the 
back of the head and body of this wooden serpent effigy is deco- 
rated with circles, froma wholly different consideration which can 
hardly be regarded as:a coincidence. The backs of the heads of 
several mammilform idols have these same circular figures cut with 
great care; they also sometimes appear on the rear surface of the 
stone collars which I have identified as the backs of serpents: 1 be- 
lieve that these facts, taken with others, reveal the true nature of 
“ring-stones” and mammiform zemis, to the elaboration of which 
hypothesis 4 special paper must be devoted. 

The pictograph shown in figure 8 is oval in form with two pits 
representing the eyes and a median groove between them, Although 
this is a rare form, it is gencrally comparable with those previously 
described. 

Two harns on the head of the pictographs recall similar appen- 
dages to the heads of figures from the island of Guadeloupe, re- 
produced in Mason’s monograph. The proper interpretation of 
these appendages is beyond my ability, but attention may here be 
called to the fact that in stone amulets and in burnt clay figures 
the Antilleans often represented the fore-legs or arms above: the 
head. In such cases, however, hands, fingers, or claws are com- 
monly indicated, but no sign of these appears in the pictographs, 

There is a second collection of well-preserved river pictographs 
on arock in the middle of the same stream, higher up than those 
on Sr Roig's farm, near Sr Salvador Ponz's house. These also are 
readily accessible from the road, being cut on a boulder in the river 
just back of the out-houses of the residence. ‘Their situation, how- 
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ever, is such that good photographs of them are impossible. 
examination of these shows that they do not differ aenaks from 
those just figured and described as on the boulder which marks the 
southeastern comer of the Roig farm. Of these have made the 
sketches shown in figure o, which are repetitions of those already 
considered, and which likewise occur on the walls of caves, as will 
later be described. In the upper member there are two spirals 
facing each other and united. Unlike the other spiral-formed 
pictographs this figure has a circle between the two terminal 
spirals. Ina lower figure there is a repetition of the human face 
with its mouth connected by a median groove with the top of the 
head, and above it a circle with radiating lines recalling solar rays. 
This upper figure would appear to represent a crown ' drawn out of” 
perspective, and the radiating lines the feathers which were ap- 
pended to it. 

Su ascending the river a few hundred yards beyond the picto- 
graphs last recorded, one reaches a beautiful waterfall called E! 
Salto de Merovis, situated about six miles from Utuado, where also 
is found a collection of river pictographs, but differing somewhat 
from those described. The river here plunges over high boulders 
and between immense rocks, resting here and there in deep pools. 
These smooth, water-worn rocks afford a fitting surface for picto- 
graphic work, specimens of which are found scattered over the larger 
boulders projecting above the falls and the still water of the pools. 
Several of these pictures are barely legible, others, although easy 
to trace, [rom their position are difficult to photograph successfully. 
The accompanying illustration (plate xy, 10) shows one of the 
forms found near the falls. 

Another pictograph represents a face, about a foot in diameter, 
with three pits for the eyes and mouth, There is no ee 
of a body and no attempt to depict the cars or other appendages: 
to the head. 

In figure 41 is a circle in which is contained a crescent sug> 
gestive of the moon. 

In figure 13 of the same plate is A pictograph of the same gen- 


There are frequent references by ¢arly writers to crowns with feathers worn by 
persons of rank, like cackyues, Custanegeri gave Columbus one of these objects, which 
he took fo Spain 10 present to the king and queen, 
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eral type as that shown in figure 12, with two circles for eyes, and 
racial lines, apparently representing feathers, projecting from the top. 

Figure 7 has a pyniform face with ear-pendants well repre- 
sented, The eyes are circles with central pupils; the mouth is 
rudely indicated, and parallel lines depend from the chin. This 
example, which is one of the best at the falls, is found high on the 
front of a boulder the slippery sides of which almost forbid climbing. 

Figure 12 is a long, almost straight line with a spiral termina- 
tion at each end, The whole figure measures about a foot and a 
half, and may bea whirlpool symbol. 

Near that last mentioned is a pictograph (figure: 14) with eyes, 
hose, and mouth well represented. Above the latter appear two 
crescentic marks, facing cach other, indicating the cheeks. Among 
humerous other pictographs on these rocks are two circles, each 
representing a human face with eyes and mouth clearly indicated. 

Several pictographs are found on rocks in the iver beyond the 
falls. One of the largest collections occurs near Adjuntas, and 
there are others between the falls and Utuado. 

Some of the most instructive river pictographs in Porto Rico 
are found on the eastern end of the island. There are many near 
Fajado, and others are on the Rio Blanco not far from Naguabo, 
A short distance from Juncos, near the road from Humacoa to that 
town, there are several river pictographs of the same general char- 
acter as those described. 

My attention has been called to a pictograph which is a profile 
ammiform zemi, or idol, with a conical extension on the 
back, J have mre seen a rock-etching with a body of zigzag form, 
recalling lightning, The forms which these pictographs take are 
almost numberless, but in all there is a common likeness to the 
incised decorations found on wooden and stone stools, idols, and 
other objects of undoubtedly prehistoric manufacture 

The majority of these clusters of river pictographs, Peer a 
those along the Rio Grande de Arecibo, occur in the neighbor 
of dance plazas, of which I shall presently speak, 

Cave PicroGRaPns. 

Numerous pictographs are found also in the caves so common 

in the calcareous rocks of the island. The number of these caverns 
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in Porto Rico is very great, but not all of them contain Indian pic- 
tures on their walls. In many cases they may once have existed, 
but have been covered up by stalactitic deposits on the walls, and 
in others may have been erased or destroyed by superficial erosion. 
AS a rule cave pictographs are not cut with the same care as the 
nver pictographs, from which they also differ in size, shape, and 
apparently in significance. The botryoidal forms taken by many 
of the stalactites lend themselves to relief carving which is often 
clearly combined with surface cutting, thus affording intermediate 
forms between pictographs, or cuttings on flat surfaces, and -sculp- 
tures. Many of these cave pictographs are found in places not now 
readily accessible; others occur on slabs of rock which lie on the 
eave floor, | 

The Cueva de las Golondrinas (* Cave of the Swallows”) near 
Manati, and FE] Consejo ("the Council-house"') near Arecibo, are 
typical localities for the study of cave pictography. The former is 
situated about three miles north of the town of Manati, not fir 
from the ocean. Its entrance is large and open, and it extends only 
a short distance into the side of the cliff ‘This cave js about hity 
feet wide and deep, and shows evidence of formerly having been 
somewhat larger. Considerable work was done in this cave by ex: 
cavation, which was continued fora week with a force of fifteen 
workmen. T was enabled to clear out the floor, removing from the 
debris which covered it over two eart-loads of fragments of pottery, 
among which were many clay heads that formerly seryed a3 
handles of bowls, and other relief ornaments. There were likewis 
found polished stone implements, carved shell and bone objects, and 
other specimens of Indian handiwork. | 

The walls of this cave were covered with a sticky, greenish 
black substance which had partially concealed some of the picto- 
graphs, but others of large size and good workmanship were quite 
readily seen. The fallen boulders at the back of the cave also had 
good pictographs cut upon them. Over ten rock-carvings were 
counted on the walls and there were others which were undoubtedly 
obscured by the covering that had become deposited over the 


walls: The more striking pictographs from this cave are a8 
follows : 
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One, about eight inches in diameter, cut about breast high on a 
rock which had fallen from the roof. A slab of stone bearing this 
fhicture was cut out, but on account of its great weight it was not 
brought away. 

Figure 15 represents one of the best of all the pictographs in 
this cave, It measures about eighteen inches in diameter, and was 
cut on the projecting front of a fallen boulder, making the face very 
prominent. The body is represented by parallel! lines: 

Figure 16 represents a pictograph about a foot long, consisting 
of head and body, with legs appearing one on each side, folded to 
the body. Like some of the river pictographs near Utuado, it has 
two horns or anterior appendages, one on each side of the head. 
This figure recalls the outline of small stone amulets from Porto 
Rico and Sante Domingo. 

The pictograph shown in figure 19 belongs to a type some- 
what different from the preceding, but recalls those on the river 
rock (figure 5) near Utuado. The appendages to the side of the 
head resemble ears, On the top of the head there isa smaller 
circle with which it is connected by a groove. Eyes and mouth 
are represented by three rings. 

Figure 18 consists of a rectangular body marked off into squares, 
with an oval head and ear appendages. There are no indications 
of eyes, but the cheeks are represented by crescentic grooves. 

The three pictures shown in figures 20-22 represent faces, but 
they have been much eroded and disfigured by time. Originally 
they were evidently more complicated than their present outline 
would seem to indicate. 

Some fine pictographs are to be seen in the cave called FE} Con- 
sejo,' on the estate of Mr Denton, not far from Arecibo, The 
neghboring hamlet, school, and hacienda bear the name * Miraflores. 
This cave is reached by an hour's ride by coach to. once 
by horse another hour, and by- climbing up the mountain to the 
entrance, which is quite easily accessible. The cave is spacious, 
roughly dome-shaped, and lighted at the end opposite the entrance 
by a large arched opening which looks out on the steep mountain 


TC ——— 
‘Mise A. B, Gould has kindly given me these interesting potes of her visit to this 
tare, 
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side. This opening was in all probability the original Indian 
entrance, for all the carvings are placed near that end as if to. 
decorate it or to be conspicuously in view as one entered the cave, 

There are seven faces or heads, all close together and all on one 
side of the archway. One of these pictographs is especially con- 
spicuous ; itis well made, partly in relief, with what appears to be 
a head, nose, and pointed chin. The other six faces are simpler, 
consisting of pits arranged in triangles sometimes surrounded by a 
line to indicate the face. Of these, twa faces are cut on rounded 
protuberances and four are merely incised in the flat rocks, One 
of these, called by a peon “¢/ Dios mayor de todos," had the eyes 

cut obliquely or sloping from the nose upward, Similar oblique 
eyes have been noted on many pottery heads, one of the best of 
which was collected by the author near Santiago de los Caballeros 

in Santo Domingo," 

As the name “ ¢/ Dios" implies, there survives in the minds of 
the Jibaros, or country people of Porto Rico, a belief that these 
pictographs were intended to represent Indian gods. Of the same 
import also is the lore concerning caves among these people, which 
in part at least isa survival of the teverence with which caverns 
were regarded in aboriginal life. Stories that caves are the abode 
of spirits are widely current among the unlettered people of Porto 
Rico and Santo Domingo. According to a superstition which 
prevails among many of the West Indian islanders, some of these 
caves are still inhabited ; it is said that if objects are placed at 
their entrance they are removed within a short time by troglodytes 
and debris at the cave mouth is said to be swept away in a manner 
otherwise inexplicable, ] was told by a man who owns one of the 
hnest wooden stools in Santo Domingo that he obtained it from @ 
Jibaro who said that while hunting a goat in the mountains he 
strayed into a cave which had not been entered in modern times. 

: ing an inner chamber he saw in the dim light what he sup- 
posed to be one of these cave-dwellers, He struck at it with his 
machete and fled, but later returned to find that the object of his 
fear was a wooden stool which he removed and later sold. As if 


' One of che emis figured by Charlevoix in 2734 (Aiuoire we Sisle Eupaemole ane 
40'S. Deesingur, &. 1, p. 61) has oblique eyes 73U (Mistotre de Pisle Bipagmole 
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to corroborate the story of this paisane, the object, which is hideous 
enough in form and feature to frighten any one when encountered 
in the gloomy environment of a cave, still shows the marks of the 
machete. A wooden stool or auje from.“ Turk's or Caicos il- 
ands," in the Smithsonian collection described by Mason, is said to 
be hacked “ by the hatchet of a vandal." Perhaps the mutilation 
was due to fear rather than to malice. 

I had a good opportunity for collecting current folklore regard- 
ing caves in the course af some excavations in the Cueva de las 
Golondrinas near Manati, It was believed that considerable treas- 
ure had been buried in this cave by pirates, and excavations had 
beer made in the floor to find a chest of gold supposed to be hid- 
den in it. Deep holes showed that considerable work had been 
done there from time to time in search forthe treasure. The coun- 
try people believed that this work should be carried on only at 
night, and during its prosecution voices are said to have been re- 
peatedly heard by the workmen, and warnings not to disturb the 
soil were often repeated by unseen denizens of the place. Of 
course no treasure was found, but there was a feeling among some 
of the workmen that the cave was inhabited by spirits who ap- 
peared from time to time, especially after dark. 

Although the existence of these pictographs and the great 
quantity of débris, consisting of ashes, pottery fragments, and other 
human rejecta, show that the caves of Porto Rico were resorted to 
by the prehistoric inhabitants of the island, it cannot be said that 
the evidence is all that might be desired to prove continuous habi- 
tation. ‘These caverns were used for ceremonies, and at times as 
places of refuge; the dead were also undoubtedly placed in them 
tained idols, others were. secular shelters, resorted to for protection 


'The Lndtian bellef dhat caves were the Gwelling-places of apirita ia mentionel by 
teveral writers of the sixteenth century, ‘These spirits were wopposed to [eave the car. 
ema and wander over the earth af night. ‘The superstition 1 stil) current in several West 
Indian fslane. “The Antiflerns, Hike the Pueblo Indians of aur Southwest, believed that 
the first mai and woman emerged from a cave iti the earth or were bem of the Earth 
Goddeis. "The dead were siippesed to return to (he caves, consequently (especially as 
ancestor worship played a mos! important rOlein their worship) they performed many 
of their ceremanies in caves amd sobterranesn carers 
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from the elements, or as camping places of Caribs, whose canoes 
were drawn up on the neighboring beach, To the last-mentioned 
class belongs the Cueva de las Golondrinas. The people who used 
it encamped in its shelter and cooked their food there, as the broken 
fragments of pottery and the numerous bones of animals attest. 
They may have visited it for religious purposes also, as the picto- 
graphs would imply ; they may have buried their dead in its remote 
recesses, but if they did so the skeletons have long ago disappeared, 
Whether they were occasional visitors from distant islands or natives: 
of Porto Rico cannot be told, but so far.as the material which has 
been exhumed from the floor of the caves indicates, the former 
visitors were racially related to the Caribs of the Lesser Antilles 
and those of the coast of Santo Domingo, We know that the. 
Caribs from near-by islands, like Vieques, were accustomed to land 
on the Borinquen coast, kill the men, and carry off the women into 
slavery ; they even remained and made settlements, in course of 
time assimilating with the Borinquefios by marriage, It does not 
appear improbable, therefore, that the beach near the entrance to 
this cave may have been a Carib landing place, and the cave a 
shelter which they sought while encamped on the island. 





PictocRarHs on Stones Bounpisa Esciosures 

Among the problematical objects in the Latimer collection, de- 
scribed by Professor Mason, are certain rudely cut monolitha to 
which he applies the name pillar-stones. These objects vary in size 
and shape from simple slabs decorated with incised pictographs on 
one or both surfaces to rude idols with a head sculptured on one end, 
One of the more elaborate examples is illustrated in plate XLvit. 

Of the function of these pillar-stones no suggestion has been 
made up to the present time. Mason calls attention in his descrip- 
tion to the rude technique as compared with that of smaller stone 
objects, called idols, referring to Fray Ramén Pane’s account! of 

"Fray Ramon Pane, « Catalan Franciscan priest, wis one of the few emrly fathers 
who ‘could speak the languige of the natives of Santo Domingo, At the request: of 
Columbus be prepared an account of the religian of the natives of Hispaniola, which was 
printed! in the Lif of Columbus nacribed to his son Fernando. Harries Strongly ques 
thon the authorbiy of this Hie, but there seems no goo! reason to diowht that jt contalna 
= true copy of Pane's account of the religion of the natives. | 
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the temples of the caciques or chiefs in which it was customary to 
have images “‘ carved of wood or stone or shaped of clay or cotton,’ 
generally in some monstrous form.” On consulting Pane’s descrip- 
tion of the stone idols, | find that he nowhere refers to what we 
know as pillar-stones. The massive stone slabs were not house 
gods of caciques, but were the boundary walls of enclosures near 
prehistoric pueblos — places in which were held ceremonial dances 
and games. A proper understanding of my interpretation of these 
stones necessitates a brief description of the enclosures. 

At various places on the islands of Porto Rico and Santo Do- 
mingo the traveler may have pointed out to him certain rectangular 
areas known to the country folk as cercados de fos (nidios, juegos 
de hola, or bateys. These enclosures in Porto Rico were:first identi- 
fied and described by Dr Stahl in his well-known work, Les /ndtos 
Boringuenos, 

As indicated by their names, these areas are supposed to have 
been connected in some way with an Indian game of ball, and in 
corroboration of this interpretation attention is commonly called by 
the natives to stone balls, supposed to be artificial in shape, which 
are found in or near the enclosures. 

The dateys which 1 have examined are generally situated on ter- 
races above the river-beds, high enough to be safe from the great 
freshets which commonly accompany hurricanes, Their Hoors, 
which are comparatively level, are slightly depressed below the sur- 
face, and the whole structure is bounded by laminated stones, 
arranged ina row, the original alignment of which ts now much 
disturbed. Along the coast, where the land has been under cultiva- 
tion for centuries, these aboriginal structures have been more or less 
obliterated, but in the mountains there still remain several which 
are well preserved. . 

Similar dateys, sometimes called cercados de fas /ndios, have been 
reported from Santo Domingo by Schomburgk and Ober. Accord- 
ing to the former another one of these enclosures at San Juan de 

'CGne of the most remarkable of these cot images was described and fyared by 
me in 890 in on article (On Zemia from Santo Domingo" (dewrican nthrapodegist, 
vol. i¥, pp. 167-175). The bead of this specimen in a torman skill, the body weal Jibs 
of cotton cloth. ‘The object has also been figured by Mr Rudolf Cronan in his work on 
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Maguana is circular in form and “ consists mostly of granite rocks, 
which prove by their smoothness that they have been collected on 
the banks of a river, probably at the Maguana, although its dis- 
tance is considerable, The rocks are mostly each from thirty to 
filty pounds in weight, and have been placed closely together, giv 
ing the ring the appearance of a paved road twenty-one feet in 
breadth, and as far as the trees which have grown from between 
the rocks, permitted! me to ascertain, 2270 feet in circumference.” A 
large granite rock, five feet seven inches in length, ending in obtuse 
points, lies nearly in the middle of the circle: . . . The cavities of 
the eyes and mouth are still visible.""? 

It is instructive to learn that enclosures similar to these Aafers 
have been observed in British Guiana. Mr C. Barrington Brown 
describes a ring of stones somewhat smaller than that at San Juan. 
de Maguana, In this structure the aligned stones were two to 
three feet high and five to six feet apart, the circle being only 
about thirty feet in diameter, This ring of stones apparently had 
a pillar-stone with a pictograph on it, for Mr Brown says that upon 
one of them was “a deeply cut picture of a frog." ‘The Peruvians 
had similar areas enclosed by a row of aligned stones. ” 

I have more especially studied these enclosures along the Rio 
Grande de Arecibo and its tributaries, where there are several well- 
preserved examples. It would be conservative to say that in pre- 
historic times the banks of this river along part of its course were 
so thickly lined with these places that one at least could hardly 
have been lost to sight at any time, especially near the present 
town of Utuado.’ In My itvestigations near this town I learned 
of over twenty of these enclosures, the most important of which 
' While in Santo Domingo | wee told that similar but amaller enclosures gre found 
n several) localities in this island, and that they are knows o, “cormates ot hon Fmstion,"* 

‘Mr HH, Ling Roth's comment an Schombargk's identification is 4 follows. " His 
Mpponitien 8s to the figure being an idol is quite guess work, On the contrary 1 think there 
ls considerable probability that the supposition t 4 correct one, since like idols of massive 


form-wre found in Parts Rico within OF near wimilar sree ofp bale. 
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are situated in the following darries or wards of that town: I, 
Cayuco; 2, Arenas; 3, Salto Arnba; 4, Vivi Abajo; 5, Jayuya, 
6, Mameyes; 7, Paso del Palma; 8, Don Alonso; 9, Alfonso XU. 
There is considerable variation in the size and outline of these 
enclosures, as well as in the state of preservation of the boundary 
stones ; but as a rule they are rectangular areas slightly depressed 
below the surrounding plain and are bounded by a row of aligned 
flat stones. set on edge, the individual stones. being more oF less 
widely separated and often disturbed. It is common to find smal] 
mounds! just outside the wall of the enclosure, but these in some 
cases have been so reduced in size by the cultivation of their sur- 
face that it is now impossible to determine their original contour. 
In my studies of one of these enclosures at Utuado I found 
that the main road from that town to Adjuntas had cut through 
the edge of one of the mounds, revealing, a few feet below the sur- 
face, a layer of soil containing fragments of pottery, a few broken 
celts, and the long-bones of an adult. This discovery induced me 
to extend a trench diametrically through the mound, parallel with 
the side of the enclosure. The depth of this trench, at the middle of 
the mound, was about nine feet, The excavation revealed that the 
mound rested on a hard gravel base, and was composed of soil 30 
rich that some of it was carried away by the neighboring farmer for 
use as fertilizer. This earth was very moist and ill-adapted to the 
preservation of bones or other fibrous material, Nevertheless, we 
found ten skeletons of adults and infants, with mortuary objects so 
distributed as to indicate that they had been placed there as offer- 
ings. One of the best preserved of these skeletons was found ma 
sittiny posture, with the legs drawn to the chest, and with ceramic 
objects lying at one side. The frontal bones of the skulls were 
abnormally flattened, as in those from the caves in the northern 
part of Santo Domingo, described by Dr Llenas* | 
The discovery that these mounds are Indian cemeteries sheds 
light on the nature and useof the neighboring enclosures. The 
conclusions drawn from my excavations of the Utuado mounds are 


—_— . ae 
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IL ideniiy these mounds with the caucrs mentioned by Antonio Hachilles y Morale, 
in his well known work, Cau Primitive, eee, | 
t Décomverte dna. Crane f Indien Cighaye a Saint Dowingne, Nanter, 1894. 
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that large numbers of the dead were buried just outside the dance 


courts, and that the elaborate areites or mortuary dances were held: 


in the latter. There is also evidence of the interment of the dead 
in caves, human skeletons from the cave at Jobo, near the road 


from Arecibo to Utuado, having been given to me by Dr Cabello; 


but the majority of the prehistoric Porto Rican dead were undoubt- 
edly buried in the cemeteries above referred to. 

Of the nature of the dances performed by the Antilleans:at the 
time of the interment little is known, but from what has been described 
by Gumilla as occurring among the kindred Orinoco tribes, it is 
probable that they were very elaborate. One custom is especially 
noteworthy; Among certain of these tribes it was their habit to 
place staves around the grave, to the ends of which were tied stone 
effigies or images imitative of the heads of the totems of the dead: 
Apparently this custom was also practised by the people who lived 
near Utuado, in corroboration of which theory it may be mentioned 
that a stone face was found on or near the mound, This stone face 
resembles the so-called masks described and figured by Mason, but 
ts size and general shape preclude its use as such, Moreover, 
certain other objects of the same general shape have a groove 
on one side in which is fitted a stave-to which the whole object was 
Ged. There is good evidence that these so-called stone masks were 
really mortuary embiems which were fastened to sticks and set about 
the graves of the dead, where they remained for some time, especially 
when mortuary dances were being performed in their honor, 

In considering the use to Which the Indians put these enclosures. 
Dr Stahl points out that if they marked the dwellings of chiefs, the 
walls over which a child might jump would be useless for protec- 
tion. The boundary stones were not placed in line to indicate burial 
places,’ although cemeteries were not far away ; for the enclosure is 
sunken below the level of the adjacent plain. The popular theory 
that they were places for ball fames is no doubt sound so far as-it 
goes, but these gatherings were only one of many kinds held by the 
prehistoric Indians of Porto Rico, 

* Evidently the ancient Porto Ricans had several ways of buriul, as (viedo asserts in 
regard to the Haytions. ‘The cemetery in the valley of Constanss, mentioned by Schart- 
hengk (A¢hemewm, 1852, pp. to7-795), may have been similar to that near Mameyes 
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The general appearance of these enclosures, with their idols and 
pictographs carved on some of their boundary stones, and the pres- 
ence of neighboring mounds (some of which were burial-places, 
others the sites of prehistoric pucblos), confirm my belief that they 
were plazas in which were celebrated the ceremonial dances called 
arctes, especially those mortuary rites of ancestor worship which 
reached such high development among the prehistoric Porto 
Ricans, Here were performed dances commemorative of the dead 
interred near by, and here songs were sung in memory of their 
ancestors, as Oviedo and others have stated. 

In addition to ceremonial errifes, games also, no doubt, took 
place in these chétcdeunes:; which correspond in a measure to the 
plazas of the pueblos of our Southwest, which are used for all pub- 
lic functions, 

The Indian town must have been near by, for Oviedo says that 
near each pueblo there was a place for datey or the ball game.’ 
While the appropriateness of the name locally given to these en- 
closures has a foundation in tradition, and while they may have 
been used by the Indians for games, the discovery of the adjacent 
cemeteries indicates that they were used also in the performance of 
artites, of which the Porto Rican aborigines had many kinds. But 
as games among the Antilleans were probably half secular and half 
religious, there is no reason why they should not have been per- 
formed in plazas sometimes used for purely ceremonial arcifos. 

The discovery of stone balls in these enclosures is often men- 
tioned as an indication that these places were used in ball games, 
implying that the stones were the balls used. This belief, ‘which 
is acommon one among the country folk of the salary has little to 
support it on examination of the objects themselves. In Oviedo’s 
account of the game, the ball used is said to have been made of a 
resinous gum, so that stone balls do not fit at all his statement of 
the method of playing the game. Indeed, some of the larger stone 











The prehistoric Porto Ricens iid pot build permanent stone of nlobe habitations, 
but ooly temporary structures with a wooden frathe and palm-leaf covering. These have 
long age disappeared, hut their sites sl/l] remain in the form of mounds just outside the 
Jvegas de bola. In Mufins’s description of on Indian pueblo near the coast, no mention 


ie made of a neighboring Awry or dance placa, 
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bails, which are over two feet in diameter, could hardly be carried 
by a single man. Moreover, many of the balls are not sphencal, 
but are simply water-worn boulders in the form of oblate or prolate 
spheroids. Considering these facts, I have serious doubt whether the 
stones could have been used in the ball game described by Oviedo, al- 
though this does not of course preclude their use in some other game. 
Their presence in graves and in dance plazas indicates that they were 
enough prized to have been brought there fora purpose, and | offer 
the following speculation as to their use : 

Water-worn stories are symbols of running water, the worship 
of which is highly significant in the rain ceremonies of primitive 
agriculturists. In an almost universal confusion of cause and 
effect, so common among primitive people, these stones, shaped 
mainly by running water, are believed to have magic power to 
bring rain or to cause water to fill the stream-beds. Hence the} 
Were gathered by the Indians and carried to dance and other cere- 
monial places where they are now so commonly found. We often 
find that water-worn stones are worshiped by other primitive agn- 
culturists because of the belief that these objects cause the water, 
which has given them their form, to increase. just as the frog, 
which lives in moist places, is believed to effect an increase in. the 
water supply:' 

it is interesting to add, in discussing the probable use of these 
stone balls, that Dr Stahl, who has given much attention to the 
botany of Porto Rico, after Stating that part of the description of 
ater given by Oviedo was derived from the game played by the 
product in Porto Rico which furnishes an elastic gum * that could 
have served the aborigines for the balls used in the game, Whether 
or not the prehistoric Porto Ricans played the ball game described 
by Oviedo is beyond the scope of this article, but certainly the 





tray be wdided belle of water xnimals, 
from the water ne Pertaining to jt, 


"Stahl regards it a4 probable that this oma eldsticg was obtained froma tree; Siphe- 
mia elastica, pecalint to the mainland (cota firma", tha | 
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stone: balls found inthe dance plazas could not have been used in 
the manner Oviedo describes. 

But the above explanation does not fully account for the name 
“ tuegos de bola.’ which survives from early times-and which evi- 
dently originated among the Spaniards, who, from knowledge of 
the use of these enclosures, applied it to the latter. The prehis- 
toric Porto Ricans may have performed, in these enclosures, games 
or ceremonies with stone balls ; auch games were known to Oviedo, 
but in his description he does not carefully distinguish them from 
those in which elastic balls were used. Similar games, which have 
been ascribed a phallic significance, are recorded from Yucatan and 
eleewhere. In the absence of documentary proof of the existence 
of a prehistoric game with stone balls in Porto Rico we have little 
basis for speculation regarding their “ phallic" significance, but 
that this game, when it existed, had a symbolic germinative mean- 
ing among the tribes which practised it is not improbable. 

An exantination of the boundary stones of several of the dance 
plazas reveals the significance of Professor Mason's so-called pillar- 
stones. Some of these stones, still standing, bear pictographs 

representing faces and heads identical with those which Mason de- 
scribes, leaving no doubt of the identity of the two, The massive 
pillar-stones, sometimes sculptured into rude idols, more often with 
only the head cut in relief, and most commonly bearing an incised 
pictograph, formerly stood with other aligned stones which formed 
the enclosures used by the aborigines for the performance of their 
public dances and games, A pillar-stone found near one of the 
Utuado dance places belongs apparently to the same type as those 
described by Mason. It has:a. human. face cut on one side near 
the end, in the same manner as one of the specimens i 
collection, 

This may be an appropriate place to call attention to the mark- 
ings on the side of the face depicted on one of the pillar-stones in 
the Latimer collection, Professor Mason says (page 379): "On 
the right side of the face-are two hieroglyphic marks, the one in 
the shape of a heart, and the other resembling a cleaver with two 
small furrows running from the edge, Now and then a heart- 
shaped stone implement turns up in our collection; but we are not 
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10 suppose that the American aborigines used this to symbolize the 
human heart itself or the domain of Cupid,"* 

L believe the heart-shaped and cleaver-like markings on the side of 
the head depicted on this pillar-stone represent ears and ear-pendants. 
These pillar-stones, some of which are simply slabs with pictographs 
upon them, sometimes take the form of rude idols in which the 
head and sometimes the bust are cut in relief, There are repre- 
sentatives of these in the Latimer collection, and I have seen 
others at various places in Porto Rico, Some of the latter are 
of great size and weight, as one which formerly stood in the plaza 
at Rio Piedras, not far from San Juan. This specimen weighs sev~ 
eral hundred pounds, and when { saw it served as a curbstone in 
front of the “ Farmacia Monclava" at Rio Piedras, but later it wis 
carned by the director of public works to San Juan, where it now 

One of the best of these pillar stones with sculptured head 
formerly stood on one side of the dance plaza near Utuade: It 
was about four feet hich and represented a female with headoand 
bust well carved in relief Later this idol was carried to Arecibo 
and for many years Stood on a pedestal before the house of the 
Mercedes plantation, but in the great cyclone called “San Ciriaca’’ it. 
was overthrown and covered with débris which has not been removed, 

‘\ consideration of some of these and other forms of pillar-stones 
naturally leads to rude massive jdols Which they more closely re- 








dary stones of the enclosures deseribec above, and may have had a. 
like significance. Some of the “ stone images or pillar-stones"” de- 
scribed by Mason had nothing to do with the boundaries of dance 
enclosures, while others had Obscurity might be avoided by re- 
stricting the former term to slabs Containing pictographs. 


Conciustons 
It remains, in conclusion, to say that Porto Rican pic 


whether found on river boulders, in Caves, or on pillar-stones sur- 


‘On August 8, 1899, Utaado and the other towne ay rv [i cae 
waffcred severely frog this hurricane, towns and plantations tlong Arecihe river 
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rounding dance places, are similar to those which haye been re- 
corded from the Lesser Antilles —St John, St Vincent, Guade- 
loupe, and others.' This-resemblance tends to support the theory 
that the people who made them in prehistoric times were practi- 
tally one and the same, The proximity of the river pictographs to 
running water, no less than their forms. allies them to similar picto- 
graphs on the Orinoco and other rivers of Venezuela and Guiana. 
We may justly suppose that the prehistoric Porto Ricans regarded 
them with much the same reverence as do the people of Guiana 
their Ainehet, or rock-carvings, described by Im Thurn. The gen- 
cral character of the river pictographs in Porto Rico and their situa- 
tion in or near running water clearly indicate that they mark places 
of ceremony, and were connected in some way with water worship, 
which is known to have formed a conspicuous element in the religion 
of the Antilleans, who had a feeling of awe for these waterfalls and 
especially for the mystic figures upon the adjacent rocks. The 
rivers in which they are found are often turbulent, overflowing their 
banks, setting at naught the work of the farmer, and, at times when 
hurricanes rage (which the Indian ascribes to the Sky God, Hu-ra- 
can), devastating the valleys through which they flow. It would 
have been natural for the Indians to resort to such places as water- 
falls, where the power of the water is most manifest, to appease the 
angry god, and here we would expect to find rock-etchings and 
other evidences of such gatherings. 

The argument for the possible derivation of the ancestors of the 
West Indian islanders, so far as pictography goes, corroborates that 
based on other and more significant data. Antillean pictography 
is decidedly South American rather than North American, Un- 
doubtedly, when we are dealing with such highly conventional- 
ized figures as these, there is striking uniformity among primitive 
people all over the globe, so that too great weight should not be 
given to similarities in culture ; but neither should we neglect like- 
hesses, especially when taken in connection with other data imdi- 
cating tribal migrations and racial affinities. Aboriginal Porto Rican 
pictography is essentially the same as that of the Lesser Antilles, 
"See Ober, "Aborigines af the West Tndien’” Prac, dimer, Madly. Se, Apell 25, 


rag 
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which is practically identical with that of Guiana and parts of ‘Vene- 
zuela. Moreover, this similarity is not limited to that part of these 
two countries fringing the Caribbean sea, for the same likenesses may 
be detected far into the interior of South America where the Onnoco 
and the large rivers of Guiana have their sources, Pictography of 
the West Indians thus supports philology, technology, and re- 
ligion, as witnessed by ceremonies and beliefs, indicating that the. 
Antilleans originally came from South America, or that man in his 
distribution has followed the same law of migration to these islands 
as plants and animals, and came from the same continental land 
1 believe that the West Indies were originally peopled by colo- 
nists from South America, who made their way from the delta of 
the Orinoco, passing from island to island until they occupied all the 
Antilles, greatand small. Of all the Orinoco tribes these pioneers 
of the Antilleans were more closely allied to the Guaranos, or War- 
rans, who now inhabit the delta, than any other; but lapse of time 
profoundly changed the culture of both, the latter having greatly 
degenerated while the former, long since having passed away, once 
reached a comparatively high stage of culture. Although descended 
from a related stock, orginally the same as that of most of the now 
wretched ‘* Warrans,” * the members who migrated to the West In- 
dies developed in Hayti and Porto Rico. a distinctive culture, a5- 
shown by their characteristic polished stone work. Cuba and Ja- 
maica also shared this culture, but only partially, for in these 
islands there appear to have been savage intrusions from north and: 





The culture attained by the Hayti and Porto Rico people was 
threatened on the cast by the Caribs, who also came from South 
America and who overran and conquered all the Lesser Antilles 
to the ¢ .end of Porto Rico, 

The Carib i invasion of the West Indies was but a continuation 
of their conquest of the tribes which preceded them in Veneaucla 
along the banks of the Orinoco. In early times numerous seden- 
tary peoples, who had developed a certain degree of culture, in- 


' For au interesting account of a visit to one of the ile 
pele villages of these Indiana, F< 
Gamilla, 47 Oriawe tuitrads, » defemdiae, etc., rol. 1, pp. 161-172, Madrid, 1745 
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habjted the banks of this mighty river. In a way they were all 
distinctly related in language, customs, and religion. They were of 
necessity a fluviatile race, or were experts in building canoes and 
in navigating them in these great streams. From somewhere, per- 
haps the interior af the country, the so-called Caribs descended 
upon the river peoples, and those whom they did not destroy they 
drove into such inaccessible regions as the Orinoco deita. Nat 
saticied with the destruction they had wrought in the Orinoco valley 
on the mainland, they extended their depredations to the islands, 
ravaging the coasts of Santo Domingo and Porto Rico, and practically 
absorbing the race which preceded. them in the Lesser Antilles.’ 

But, as always happened in conquests of this kind, especially 
where women were captured ahd taken to wife by the conquerers, 
the Caribs became more and more a mixed race, both in blood and 
in culture, An assimilation of the original people and the Caribs 
had in fact taken place im. the Lesser Antilles, which resulted im a 
culture which was sid gemerss: In the Greater Antilles this mixture 
of the two peoples had not gone so far, although the wave of Carib 
invasion had. practically reached Culebra and Vieques island and 
had also made itself felt in Santo Domingo and Porto Rico,’ so that 
the eastern end of the latter island was practically Canb by the time 
it was settled by the Spaniards. 

If we recognize the mixed. character of the abongines which 
Ponce de Leon found in Porto Rico—partly Carb, partly an ante- 
cedent race, or descendants of the union of the two which had oc- 
curred in the Lesser Antilles or earlier in the valley of the Onnoco — 
a discussion of the question whether Porto Rican pictographs are 
Carib or not can hardly lead to any important conclusion. From 
the point of view of or culture the island Caribs: were no 
longer the same people as their ancestors in the interior of Venezuela.’ 





11 bepe to be able to enlarge my discussion of this <queition in an article more 
general in itn scope. 


mpc ANl the Telaud, Grinoos, atid Galan Carbs" writes Brinton (The Amerie 
Race, pp. 250-252), ‘‘enm thus be traced back to the maniand of northern Veeexnela.” 
mn. 2eTh., *, 4, 
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Il have limited this paper to what may technically fall in the 
group of symbolic markings known as pictographs, but belicve that 
a proper discussion of the meanings of these rock-ctchings implies 


an examination of incised designs on stone, wood, clay, and other 


objects of aboriginal manufacture. There is abundant material of 
this kind awaiting study, but it cannot be considered in this place. 
This account, however, would be incomplete if it did not call atten 
tion to the fact, which in the main goes very far to establish the anti- 
quity of these pictographs, that there is a close similarity, amounting 
to identity, in their form, to the incised ornamentation of stone and 
wooden stools,’ idols, and ceramic objects. As there is no reason~ 
able doubt of the antiquity of the latter, we are justified in ascribing 
an equal age to the rock-etchings. | 

In the opening pages I have pointed out the paucity of our 
knowledge of the pictography in two of the islands of the Greater 
Antilles, and have ascribed this absence rather to. imperfect ex- 
ploration than to real absence of pictography in the islands men- 


toned. But it is certainly significant that these picture-writings 


are so common in that part of the West Indies inhabited by Caribs, 
and s0 rare in Cuba and Santa Domingo, There is no doubt in my 
mind that the Caribs were the authors of the pictographs of the 
islands which they inhabited, and they may also have inscribed 
many of those in Porto Ricy, especially in its eastern part; but 
there is some doubt about the makers of the Utuado pictograph 





The wert Gert4, aa the designation of a heterogeneous collection of people of mixeil 
Blod in which now ope, ROW another, stock predominates, haa outlived lis scientifie the 
fulness. As cow detined, or undefined, |) means nothing, not even similarity in Tungenge. 
Contra, for MIELANCE, Father Breton's Translating af (he lord's Prayer nif the “* Caribe 
of the Antilles," with that of the Caribe of the Continent,"* or thase who live. im the 
Venezoclan state of Harcelonva, at pobliabed by Rojas (Artie ine Iustivencs, pp, 203 og). 

"Called dbo or turey. The ltter name asl given tn Porto. Rico to aati sat 
aeed by the Jibaron The name turey was alse applied to the sky and means the “beil- 
Wee nny objet." “The duke was the iioat shining objact im the Inctian cabin, 
fo the Wervate nad aie ried sursivors of the Guayquir, & remmat oif's eibe allied 
te the Warrens und also to the uncestra! Antilles, he found thut they ind ‘eats nade bf 
la of wood mdurd ther called in their langware turvs, the same as the prehiatoci ‘forw 
aie at inese Gusyquiti were the remnant of x large + natin’ fiving om thi 
eee eae ne Orloccny and that the Caribs had! ultont whally destroyed ‘eet Ae 
they dt most of the other members af this stock who lived along thi great river ani Its 


tibuteies, (A! Orince iuatritde, vol, 19, p. 66. } 
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in the sierras of Porto Rico, although Guarionex, who was cacique 
of this region, may have been a Carib, L-am inclined to think that 
the natives of Borinquen were as expert in this work as the Caribs 
of Guadeloupe and St Vincent, certainly my studies in Porto Rico 
have shown the existence of pictographs all over the island, in the 
mountains as well as on the coast. 

We know: so little of the conventional symbolism of the abor- 
igines of the Antilles that it is difficult to hazard an explanation of 
the meaning of individual pictographs, but we may very properly 
suggest an interpretation of their general signification. Their post- 
tion, whether in caves, near rivers, or on boundary walls of dance 
plazas, implies their connection with rites or ceremonies, and the 
great care given to the cutting of them shows that they were not 
merely of passing or temporal importance- They were, in other 
words, religious rather than secular symbols, as similar figures still 
are to the primitive people of Guiana. They represent powers or 
beings which were worshiped, for among them are figures of the 
Sun or Sky God and of the whirlwind or whirlpool. These symbols 
are almost universal, especially with sedentary people among whom 
earth and sky worship is so pronounced. In addition to the two 
symbols of great nature gods, or magic powers of sky and earth, 
many of the pictographs represent other gods or subordinate 
powers, They are conventionalized figures of zemis,' or ancestral 
clan tutelaries, practically totems of the prehistoric peoples who 
performed their rites and ceremonies in the neighborhood of the 
rocks upon which they are found. 

VA armi, aa elaewhere explained, bs u spirit, or the image, [cturs, or aymbol of the 
wine. ‘The skull or other books of the dead wlyo served mx femis, and the same mame 
wr sometimes applied to a Avi or priest when he periomted w spirit. Sanctimes a man 
painted hia semi or totem.on his body, xxwetiines be cut | on the rocks in the form of 
pictographs. See '* Prehistoric Porto Rice," View President's Aditress, Section H, Z’rw- 
Amer, Atta, Ado, Setenre, vol. Li, ngo. 


ZUNI GAMES 
Hv MATILDA COXE STEVENSON 


INTRODUCTION 


By enlightened people eames are associated with sport and 
recreation; Among some primitive peoples games are played 
primarily for divination, but the ceremonial games of the Zuili are 
for rain, and they constitute an important element in their religion 
and sociology, They are not played in a haphazard way; each 
game has its regulations and limitations. and there is deep mean- 
ing underlying al! Zui games supposed to have come to them 
from their gods, 

The games (itoshnazwr) here recorded embrace all that are of 
importance, but do not include the essentially children’s games, 
While the youngsters have a variety of sports exclusively their 
own, they may be found any pleasant day enjoying some of the’ 
games of their elders, and, like their elders, they indulge in betting, 


occultism associated with them. | 

Aside from personal observations of the games, the writer's 
investigations have been through the Ah'shiwanni (rain priests), 
elder and younger brother Bow-priests, personators of the Koyemshi 
(certain anthropomorphic. gods), and theurgists. As the elder and 
younger brother Bow-priests are the earthly representatives of the 
Gods of War, they are supposed to be infallible in regard to all 
things associated with these deities 

The sages of Zufi claim that : teen. 
gemes mentioned herein belong to. the Gods of War, who were great 
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1, Tiéwand, pl. Tidwawe (Foot-race). 2, S/iviwe (Arrow reeds), 
3, fankolowe. 4, Ha'poinne pik'kwanawe. 5, Saia'hlat awe 
(“ Horns kill,” or Killing the Rabbit), 6, Stdwiiltews, 7, Lapo- 
chit, 8, Hitkamoun?, 9, Pi'kiannawe (J ackrabbits hit), 10, 
‘Siton-pa! mun? tkwene. 11, ‘Kash! tee 12, Vachour ‘sawa'ka 
(Ring-around-a-rosy). 13, Poponé (Ball). 14, Ta-shotwe (Wood 
reeds), 15, Papone ‘kdpnanz (Ball hit), 16, Tan’ Aadawe (Quoits). 
17, Arie 'Adeenawe (Stones kill). 

There are but two exclusively religious games of Aéseawe played 
annually, In one, members of the Ate" sewe (chambers dedicated to 
anthropomorphic worship) play, and in the other the clans take 
part, Both of these races are for rains to water the earth that the 
crops may grow. They take place some days previous to com plant- 
ing, which usually occurs from the tenth to the fifteenth day of May. 

Other games of #iAwawe may occur at any time when not for- 
bidden by the retreat of the Ah’shiwanni for rain,” 


Tixwank Race of THE Kiwi*stws 

The Ah’pi“lashiwanni (Bow priesthooc 
at the full moon of April and remain in session throughout the 
night. On the following morning they prepare teleAyinawwe 
(prayer-plumes), These offerings to the Gods of War are de- 
posited at noon the same day at a shrine north of the village. 
This shrine ison the ground supposed to have been occupied as the 
home of the Gods of War during their stay at Itiwanna (the site 
of the present Zufi), The other prayer-plumes are made into five 
‘hatichive (sing. ‘kaetehiné) or groups of wlikyindwe bound togeth 
at the base. The sticks of four groups are colored black and 
are offerings to the deceased members of the Ah’ pi"lashiwanni, 

| Tidwawe has been described by Mr F, W. Hodge in the American Amthrapole- 
yist for July, 1800, aod sleo by the late Mr John G. Owens, in connection with other 
games, in the Popeder Seduce Mfomsiily for May, fot, Mr Owens remarks, referring 








to sLbmane “This game wan described by Me F. W. Hodge in the Anthropologist for 
July, 1890. I] have thought it well to repeat it bere in connection with other games, and 


alia to make some corrections and add several points which Mr Hodge seems to have 
data for their articles, their description are incomplete and ina measnte tnislesding, since 
they fail to give « systematic wccount of fanaa? as itis played under earying conditions. 
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The ‘faeichrwe are deposited at midnight on the four sides of the 
village by such members of the Ah'pi‘lashiwanni as may be desig- 
nated by the elder brother Bow-priest, or director of the organiza- 
tion, in excavations carefully concealed by stone ledges, set in. 
plaster, which extend along the exterior of houses, furnishing seats 
for those who like to sit out in the balmy afternoon of a New 
Mexican winter or to enjoy the cool breezes after sunset in summer 
time. These ledges are identical with those before many other 
Zuhi dwellings. The depositors of the plumes know just which 
slab to remove in order to have access to the depository, The 
hith group consists of two éélikyindwe, one of which i8 dotted: 
with the various colors for the zenith, the other is black to repre- 
sent the nadir. These are offerings to the Sa'lamobia, certain war- 
rior gods of the zenith and the nadir. This group is planted in an 
excavation, also concealed by a slab seat. on the west side of Siaa- 
tewita or sacred dance plaza, After the placing of the #/idyinazwe 
the Ah’pi"lashiwanni continue their songs and ceremonies in the 
ceremonial chamber until sunrise, and soon afterward the elder 
brother Bow-priest announces from a house-top that the people of 
the Atwi'srtve will run in four days, | 
The director of each &étw2'sina (pl. Atvei'steee’) gives formal 
notice to his people,’ and the young men who wish to take part in 
the race appear at the appointed time. Those from the Ame 
(north), //@kapawa (nadir), and Chipawa (south) Atotsiue rep- 
resent the side of the elder God of War, while those from the 
Miche'wa (west), Ohe‘wa (east), and Up'sindwa (zenith) But 
“sive represent the side of the younger God of War. After-an 
early breakfast (the runners having exercised before the meal), 
nothing more is eaten during the day but crushed Awe (wafer-like 
bread) in water. 
In the afternoon the first body of Ah’shiwanni *(the elder brother 
Bow-priest being also Rain-priest of the nadir) proceed about a 
"Every male receives involuntary end voluntary initiation Into the Koki, « frater- 
oe with anthropemorphic worship, becoming allied with one of the six 
©The weiter desigumtes the Ah’shiwanni of 


members of the Council of the Gods, an the fi 
number of other Al’shiwann in /oal, 


the si regions, whose prototypes are the 
rt body of Alshiwannl, ‘There are o 
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mile south of the village, over the road leading to the present 
“home " of the Gods of War, and here the elder brother Bow- 
priest lays upon the ground a /éshowand? (one or more plumes tied 
together), composed of two upper wing-feathers of a bird called 
sha'tkapise, and the younger brother Bow-prest places a similar 
/dshorwané on the ground and west of the other, the distance between 
the two /dshowazee being the length of the extended arms from 
finger tip to finger tip. The Ah’shiwanni group west and the 
Ah’ pi'lashiwanni east of the plumes; the elder brother Bow-pnest 
standing with his fellows of the Ah’pi*lashiwanni, the younger 





Fux, 13.— Yidwoty of ihe Bowrpriesta (The plumes are attached only when the 
Hwee ate made os offerings to the Gods of War. } 


brother Bow-priest with the Ah'shiwanni, A line is made south of 
the plumes by drawing, or rather pushing, the foot over the earth 
from west to east. 

Six members of the Ah‘pi“lashiwanni selected by the elder 
brother Bow-priest have each a #éwant made by himself. Three of 
the Héawe are colored black at either end and midway, indicating 

FA bird, as the Zafl my, which Mies bat wever tires. “The writer failed to obtain a 
specimen, bai whe be quite sare It is @ spocies of hawk. 
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the sticks of the elder God of War; and three are painted black 
midway only for those of the younger God of War (figure 13),' 

The six warriors, clad only in breecheloths, stand by the line, 
the one at the east end having the #4wan? of the elder God of 
War, the man at the right having that of the younger God of War, 
and so they alternate down the line, 

Each warrior places his right foot on the line and the stick 
across the foot near the toes; he then sprinkles meal upon the 
stick and prays for rain and for success in the mace, The Ah’shi- 
wanni also sprinkle meal and pray for rain, In the meantime the 
runners gather at the base, which is south of the pueblo and just 
across the river which flows by the village. 

The racers (the number is not limited) wear only kilts, and the 
long hair is drawn back and tucked into the headkerchief, or banda, 
at the back, the hair being brought over the band and tucked in 
from the top. A member of the Bow-priesthood marks off the 
line on the earth, similar to the one described, upon which the 
runners take position, facing south, The warrior who stands some 
feet beyond the line carries a bow and arrows in his left hand and 
an arrow in his night, He directs the runners tn the course they 
are to take, and, facing east, prays and sprinkles meal eastward, 
The meal is thrown four times, the fourth being the signal for the 
start. No word is spoken. The course is south to the group of 
Ah'shiwanm and Ah‘pi'‘lashiwanni—a course that must never 
be deviated from in these races, as this is the road of the Gods of 
War. On reaching the body awaiting them, each runner passes 
between the two /dshowewe previously described. Bending and 
extending his hands toward the plumes, he brings his hands to his 
mouth and draws ina breath from the plumes, that he may run 
like the sho'tapise, which flies but never tires, The runners do 
not halt, but pass nght on, Each Pi'‘lashiwanni in the line calls 
out the name of the Attoi‘sima he represents as he kicks the Aévané 
into the air. The runners of each Atei'sina at once look to their 
appropriate sticks. They are followed by the first body of Ah’shi- 

' Both Mr Hedge end Mr Owens say that these fLieeme are phaced an the trail three 


or four days previons to the race. It would certainly be very diffealt to find these bite of 
wood after foor days on a trail frequented not only by men but by burres atl other beasts 
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wannj and Ah’ pi‘ lashiwanni, except the elder and younger brother 
Bow-priests, The Ah'shiwanni and Ah’ pi''lashiwanni, however, 
do not attempt to keep pace with the runners, who move in a 
circuit, but return instead to the /ashewawe, which are guarded by 
the elder and younger brother Bow-priests, passing between the 
latter and on to the village. 

The siéwawe are kicked into the river, to go to Ko'hluwalawa 
(abiding place of the Council of the Gods), and the runners hasten 
to their homes, The ceremony of washing the hair of the runners 
occurs before the race and also on the morning after the race. 

The younger brother Bow-priest makes an excavation the depth 
of his arm, and the two /ashowawe are deposited therein, with prayers 
by the elderand younger brother Bow-pnests to the secant 
(rain-makers) for rains, These two now proceed to the base, 
where the large crowd gathered to greet the returning runners 
still remains, 

At this point the elder brother Bow-priest cries out that the 
d' nottwe (clans) will run in four days. 

The race of the 4’sofitec may occur simultaneously at one oF 
more of the farming districts, where most of the Zufi.at this season 
are gathered. It also takes place in Zuiii, provided a Pi“lashiwanni 
is present to start the racers. The observances previous to the race 
of the @'wofrter are much the same as those for the race of the 
hivtsiwe. Ac member of each clan makes the sidwané to be used 
by the racers of his clan, and he is free to select that of either one 
of the Gods of War. ‘The runners dress as on the previous occa- 
sion, and their hair is done up in the same manner. The clan 
symbol is painted on the breast of each runner, and that of the 
paternal clan is painted on the back, Those of the Pichikwe 
(Cornus stolonifera) clan have a conventional design of the dog- 
wood, including the roots, on the breast, and below a macaw or 
raven with the head pointing to the left, according to the division 
of the clan to which the man belongs.’ 





i The writer adopted Cushing's translating “ Pichifee. (macaw),'' until & more 
familiar acyaaintance with the Zui tongue led ber to tnake closer investigation concer- 
lng the word, ‘The division af the Pichikewe clan ia what leacis the student into ertor, 
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The Pi"lashiwanni makes a line near the river bank, south of 
the village, by drawing or pushing his foot over the earth, as has 
been described, and the runners stand upon the line, facing south, 
each clan being together, the runner at the west end of the line 
placing the #éwaw? across his foot, as before noted. The Pi lashi- 
wanni Stands in advance of the runners, and. facing east, prays and 
throws the meal four times castward, the fourth time, as before, be- 
ing the signal for starting, The same course is fallowed as that 
pursued by the people of the Aw?rsiwr. Each of these races covers 
only about four miles. 

No thought of betting is in the Zuii mind when these races for 
rains occur, While deep interest is exhibited by the women as well 
as by the men in these purely religious races, the real enthusiasm 
occurs at the time of the betting races, when about twenty-five 

The betting race is not confined to the Aitei'stwr, nor to any section 
of the village, although statements to the contrary have been made. 
A man approaches another with his plan for a race, and if it be ac- 
ceptable to the other a race is arranged for. It is heralded from 
the house-top by a civil officer of the village, who shouts, "To- 
morrow there will be a race!" ‘Those to be associated with 
the race gather at the houses of the two managers, The swiftest 
runners are sure to be present. After some discussion the ongina= 
tor of the race visits the house of the other manager and learns 
from him how many runners he will have in the contest. He then 
returns to his house and selects the same number for his side. The 
number varies from three to six ona side, one side representing the 
elder, the other the younger God of War. 

Each manager calls at the house of one of the first body of 
Ah'shiwanni—those of the north and the zenith excepted — and 
announces, “ My boys will rin tomorrow. You will come to 
my house tonight.” The friends of each party pather at the two 
dogwood ; due, plural ending, reference being to a people or body of people. The 
Macaw division is of no greater consequence in the religieas world of the Zufii than that 
of the raven, [tis the clan, and pot the division of the clan, which is of importanc 
An explanation of this division will be found in “The Esoteric and Eauterie Life of the 
Zofi,"’ to he published ie the fie, Hird Annual Aeport of the Bureau of Amerionn 
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houses, the runners being on one side of the room, the friends on 
the opposite side. When the Shiwanni (sing. for Ah‘shiwanni) 
bearing a basket tray of broken Aés arrives, he takes his seat on 
his wadded blanket, the manager sitting opposite te him. The 
Shiwanni places the basket upon the floor and asks for corn-husks. 
P-cparing as many husks as there are runners for the side, he 
sprinkles prayer-meal into each husk, and, after adding bits of white 
shell and turkis beads, folds it and lays it on the Aéwe in the tray. 
Raising the tray with both hands to his face, he prays for success, 
and, drawing four breaths from the contents of the tray, says, 
“Si (* Ready”). The runners approach, the Shiwanni deposits a 
handful of broken diétur from the tray into the blanket supported 
by the left arm of each runner, and hands a corn-husk package to 
each. The body of runners who represent. the elder God of War 
gocs to a point north of the village; the other goes south. An 
excavation the depth of an arm is made by an ancient com-planter 
at each point, when each runner opens his husk package, deposits 
the contents in the excavation, and drops in the Acwe as offerings 
to the Gods of War and the ancestors, The one who prepares the 
earth to receive the offerings covers the opening, leaving no trace 
of the excavation, 

All now. sit perfectly still and listen for sounds from the de- 
parted. When they hear any noise which they suppose comes from 
the dead, they are gratified, and say, * Flakes, nana" (‘ Thanks, 
grandiather ‘'), 

After walking a short distance they halt and wait again for 
some manifestation. Should they hear a few notes from the mock- 
ingbird, they know the race will be in favor first of one side and 
then of the other—uncertain until the end. If the bird sings 
much, they will meet with failure, If they hear an owl hoot, the 
race will be theirs. 

The runners return to the houses which they left and retire for 
the remainder of the night in the large room, the family having 
withdrawn to another apartment. Sometimes a runner goes to an 
arroyo and deposits offerings of precious beads to the Gods of War, 
or to a locality where some renowned runner of the past was killed 
by an enemy, and, after offering food to the Gods of War with a 
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prayer for success in the race, he sits and eagerly listens for some 
sound from the deceased. After a time he moves a short distance 
and listens again. He then moves a third time and listens, and 
if he hears anything from the dead he is quite sure of success: 
If he hears the whistling of the wind he is also likely to meet with 
success, and if he hears an owl hoot his success is assured. In 
this event he imitates the owl during the race, which annoys the 
opposite side, for they know the reason for the owl-like cnes. 

At sunrise each runner carries a corn-husk containing bits of 
precious beads and meal a distance from the village and sprinkles 
the offering to the wiwannan: pi"lashrwanni (deceased members of 
the Bow-priesthood) of the six regions, for success, 

Itis the custom for the runners to exercise for the race in the 
early morning, returning to the houses of the managers where they 
cat a hearty breakfast; but they must not drink coffee, as this 
draught distends the stomach, After this carly meal nothing is 
partaken except a small quantity of wafer-bread and water. They 
remain at the managers’ houses until the hour for the race. | 

By afternoon the betting and excitement have increased: until 
every available object of the bettors is placed in Téwita ‘hianna 
(the large plaza). Crowds gather around the managers, who are 
busy looking after the stakes. Everything is wagered, from a silver 
button to a fine blanket. Yards of calico are brought out, silver 
belts and precious beads; in fact, all the possessions of many are 
staked, especially those of the old gamblers, who, having lost 
heavily in the gambling den, hope to regain their fortunes. 

The objects are stacked in two heaps in Téwita "hlanna, the 
two managers having charge of arranging the articles, A blanket 
from one heap finds its counterpart in the other, and the two are 
placed together, forming the base of a third pile. Drawing in this 
way from the two piles is continued until they are consolidated into 
one great heap. Much of the forepart of the afternoon is consumed 
in this work, When the managers return to their houses duis an- 
nounce to the runners that the task hi mcramotrie the stakes is com- 
pleted, the latter remove their clothing and, after donning a kilt of 
white cotton or some other light material, take medicine of the 
Shimakwe fraternity in their mouths, eject it into their hands, and 
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rub their entire bodies that they may not be made tired from run- 
ning. A piece of humming-bird “‘ medicine,” * consisting of 4 root, 
ig passed around; cach runner takes a bite, and, after chewing it, 
ejects it into his hands and rubs his body, that he may be swift like 
the bird: 

The hair is brought forward and-a Pi"lashiwanni forms 4 long 
knob by folding the hair over and over and wrapping it with yarn ; 
he then places an arrowpoint in the knot, to msure fiectness; and 
lifting ashes with two eagle wing plumes, he passes them down 
either side of the body of each racer and sprinkles ashes to the six 
regions. ‘This is for physical purification. 

Medicine is Sometimes put into the paint used on the ‘iAwan?, 
which for the betting races is painted red instead of black; and a 
bit of this paint is slipped under the nail of the index finger of the 
right hand. If a runner is observed to keep his thumb pressed to 
his finger, it is known that he has medicine under the nail, and 
those making the discovery are apt to bet high on that sice, for 
they believe the medicine will bring success. Failure in such cases 
is attributed to the “ bad heart" of the runner. 

The wives of the two Ah'shiwanni who are present on the pre- 
vious night go to the house visited by the husband and remain 
while the runners are absent. Several parcels, including two 
blankets, are removed from the heap in the plaza and carried to 
cach house and deposited beside the woman for good luck to the 
runner, 

The runners are accompanied to their base by their managers 
and Ah'pi“lashiwanni. Crowds gather. Every man who can ob- 
tain a horse is mounted. All is excitement, the women's enthusiasm 
being almost equal to that of the men, for each wife is interested in 
the <ide her husband has chosen, and every maiden is interested in 
the side of her favorite admirer. While the men gather about the 
runners as they prepare for the race, and follow them, the women 
must content themselves in the village. 

1 Mr Owens says im his article an the Adwant race: ** This repast of ewe’ le ac- 
companied by « piece of humming bird, aa the flight of that bird is a0 very swift." This 
is another Ulixteation of the danger of error in more or lee burned work. 
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younger God of War are made by the Pi"lashiwanni of the side of 
the second manager and are carried by a runner of this party to 
the base, where he holds the sticks out to the opposide side, one of 
the party taking the A#wan? of his choice, The racers do not 
form in regular line. Each leader places the stick across his foot 
near the toes and sprinkles it with meal; they then cry out “Si!” 
(* Ready !"). The stick must not be touched with the hand after 
it is placed on the foot. It is often thrown a long distance, and no 
matter where it may restit must be managed with the foot. There 
is nothing more exciting to the Zufii, except the scalp dance, than 
this game of fétwane, The equestrians urge their ponies onward to 
keep pace with the racers, who run southward over the road of the 
Gods of War for a distance, then around to the east, crossing the 
river. On they go, keeping to the foot-hills.' Recrossing the river 
several miles west of Zui, they bend around to the east, and re- 
turn by the southern road to the base, when the members of the 
successful party vie with one another in reaching the great plaza, 
for he who is first to pass around the heap of wagered articles is the 
hero of the hour. As they run around this pool they extend their 
hands toward it and, bringing them to their mouths, draw in a 
breath and pass on to the house of the manager whence they started, 
where the victor deposits the Awan? of his side in a basket of 
prayer-meal, while all present make offerings of bits of precious 
beads in the basket. 

The wife of the Shiwanni takes the hands of the victor and, 
standing, brings her clasped hands four times before his mouth. 
Each time he draws a breath, The waving of the hands four times. 
is repeated before cach runner, who draws as many breaths. 

After the prayers the victor empties the contents of the basket, 

There are six stone-heaps which direct the runners in thelr course. ‘Theat tant 
ments, which are some four feet high, are supposed to have been made by direction of the 
Gods of War are are distinct from those made by mes and women who whirl a stone oF 
bit of wood around the head in the left hand, from left to right, four times, and throw it 
over the shoulder on tothe heap, that the Gtigue which would otherwise come ta the body 
may be cast into the stone or chip. The words expressed are "' "/ifom pebte'-Ai Admasioms 
finaée’’ (This place tired, anlucky, be settled), ‘These mounds are supposed to. hare 
been begun by the Gods of War, Vases containing medicine of these gods are believed 


to be buried beneath the mounds, theupls these objects ate too sacred to be commmanty re- 
ferred to, 
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which includes the meal and bead offerings and the #émwan, into a 
corn-husk, and carries it to his home. After each runner returns 
to his home he drinks a quantity of warm water as an emetic, and 
when relieved he retires for the night. It is not uncommon for a 
runner to beso affected by the tace that the manipulations of a 
masseuse {the Zufii are experts in this practice) are necessary to 
restore him. The following morning the head of each runner is 
washed in yucca suds, and he bathes. After the morning meal the 
tikwané of the Elder God of War is deposited, with the contents of 
the corn-husk carried by the runner from his manager's house, at a 
shrine on Uhana-yal'lanné (Wool mountain), while the HAsvan? of 
the younger God of War and the other offerings are deposited on 
Towa-yal‘lanné (Com mountain). 

The most prominent religious positions do not debar men from 
taking part in these betting races, One of the fleetest as well as 
tiost enthusiastic runners of the present time is the fomesona 
(director general) of the Arter 'srive. 

There are many informal games of fidwwan? mm which young 
men hurriedly gather for sport, and sometimes a considerable stake 
is raised. One race observed by the writer, in which great enthu- 
siasm was exhibited, began at ve o'clock in the afternoon, the parties 
teturming after seven. There were three racers on a side, the #é0- 
sona being one, but he lost on this occasion, | 

While there is much betting and considerable interest is mani- 
fested in these informal races, there is no ceremony associated with 
them, Each runner bets on his side. Outside parties bet with 
one another, one holding the stakes; or more frequently a third 
party has charge of the stakes, which are heaped in the large plaza. 
Sometimes the articles are afterward carried to the 4ie‘stea to which 
the successful party belongs, while again they pass to the winner 

in the plaza, he in turn dividing the profits among the runners of 
his side, While much interest prevails at the informal races, and 
great enjoyment is derived from them, the excitement is as nothing 
compared with that of the more formal affairs. 

It is interesting to see the very young boys in their foot-races 
(plate xtvul) and to observe how closely they follow their elders 
in the rules governing the stakes) Wagers are always made, 
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3 the races would be of little interest to the younger boys without 
the element of chance associated with them. 

Beginning at so early an age, there is no wonder that these 
people develop into the swiftest of runners, The writer has never 
known the Zuni to lose a foot-race with other Indians, nor with 
the champion runners of the troops at Fort Wingate, who some- 
times enter into races with them. It is quite common for the Zuni 
and Navaho to race, Though these races are always informal, the 
stakes ate often large, and the Navaho leave their precious beads, 
silver belts, bridles, and valuable blankets behind when they depart 
from the pueblo. Their love for gambling prevents them from 
learning lessons from sad experiences. 


SHOLIwe. ({ArROw REEDS. ) 

finphements. — Four split reeds, measured from the tip of the 
thumb to the tip of the middle finger, the fingers being extended ; 
a bowl-shaped basket, a buckskin, a blanket, bits of pith or the 
central core of a com-cob, straws for counters, and chips (usually 
silver buttons), 

The lot game of sid/itee is-second on the list of the games of the 
Gods of War, and is the great gambling game of the Zui, Legend 
says that it was played for rains by the Gods of War and the Ah’- 
shiwanni soon after commg to this world. The Ah’shiwanni afterward 
thought the reeds used for the game were too long, so their Jength 
was measured from the tip of the thumb to the tip of the middle 
finger, the fingers extended. 

The Ah'shiwanni considered this game so efficacious in bringing 
rains that they organized a fraternity, which they called Shawekwe 
(Arrow-reed people), while the Ah’shiwi were at Han"hiipin‘ka, for 
the express purpose of playing the game for rain, Ten men were 
designated by the Ah’shiwanni as the original members of the Shé- 
wekwe. The prayers of this fraternity were sure to bring rains. 

When the Kok’ko (anthropomorphic gods), visited Itiwanna 
(* Middle Place,” the site of the present Zuiii), eight days succeed- 
ing the first appearance of "Kak’lo' (an anthropomorphic god) in 
{tiwanna, certain ancestral gods gathered in the ceremonial chamber 
Ti Kie"o Ia described in the forthcaming Eueteric and Exoterie Life of the Zui. 
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of the "kaétwemosi (high priest) where the first body of Ah’shiwanni 
(Rain-priests), the Néwekwe (Galaxy) fraternity, and the ten mem- 
bers of the Showekwe were assembled. The Koyemshi at this 
time gave their songs and prayers to the fraternities present, after 
which the Néwekwe and Shawekwe alternated annually in perso- 
nating the Koyemshi. 

The Ma'ke ‘hlannakwe (Great Fire) and 'Koshi'kwe (Cactus) 
fraternities are more recent adjuncts to the personators of the Ko- 
yemshi, The four fraternities now in turn personate these gods; 
at least such was the case until the Showekwe became so degene- 
rated that the wdsena (director) of the fraternity preferred to 
choose the personators of the Kéyemshi from the fraternities at 
large rather than to-call on the men of his own fraternity. In fact, 
the fraternity as it was no longer exists, it having retrograded into a 
body of professional gamblers which bears no relation whatever to 
the body organized by the Ah'shiwanni; but the game is played 
by the Ah'shiWanni and others, in all sacredness, for rain. 

The reeds used for ceremonial occasions are rarely brought out 
at other times. Such reeds are old and are preserved with care, 
and it is considered a great privilege when one having lost heavily 
may secure a ceremonial set of she/eer through which to recover 
his possessions. 

The following was related to the writer by a young man, a 
nephew of a Shiwanni; — 

“1 gambled with shd/nee (new ones), and lost beads, blankets, 
and other things, and in my distress 1 went to my uncle's house, 
where an original set of shd/myv belonging to the Younger Gods of 
War is kept. I told him of my trouble and begged him to let me 
have the precious reeds to play with, in order to win back my valu- 
able articles, 1 visited my uncle's house the night of the day I 
lost my things. It was in the month of May. He said, ‘Come 
to me at the winter solstice.’ I did as he bade me, going to 
him at night. He gave me the shi/ime and the Alémetutununt 
(rhombus), and two Aikyinawe which he had prepared for me, the 
sticks being the length of the middle finger measured on the under 
side. They were pointed at one end and colored black. A turkey- 
leg feather, a duck plume, and a wing-feather from cach bird of the 
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six regions were attached pendent to each stick with native cotton 
cord, with several precious beads strung on the cord, the length of 
the cord from the stick to the plumes being measured by the four 
fingers crosswise. My uncle also gave me medicine, which was a 








Fic. tg. —Spllt reeds weed in Wafies, 





little black and a little white, to rub on my hands when I should 
be ready to play. It appeared like prease, but I do not know 
what it was. I spent the night with my uncle, while he taught me 
four old songs, He said, after 1 had learned the songs by heart, 
‘before you play the game, shut your mouth and sing the songs 
within your heart. After singing the S0llgs once you may speak 
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with the man with whom you are to play, but you must again shut 
your mouth and sing the songs within your heart, and then you 
may play.’ 

At sunrise the wife and the daughter of my uncle came into 
my room where my uncle and I had spent the night. The girl 
prepared a bowl of yucca suds and placed it immediately before 
me. 1 sat facing east and the wife stood behind me, placing a hand 
on either shoulder, The girl stood south of the bowl and faced it. 

‘When the suds were made they came and stood by me. My 
uncle was the first todip two ¢agle plumes four times mto the suds, 
each time drawing them forward over the top of my head. This 
was repeated by all present except the girl who prepared the suds. 
After the others had rubbed suds over my head with the plumes, 
she washed my hair thoroughly from the bowl, standing before mic, 
and my uncle’s wife rubbed my hair dry, while I was still in my 
seat. My uncle gave me four ears of corn—ycllow, blue, red, 
and white —tied together, and enough calico fora shirt. He gave 
me the “ikpinduy at the same time he gave me the game of sho/twe 
and the rhombus, before he taught me the songs, In giving me 
the corn and calico, he said, ‘I give these to you that you may 
receive such things from the man with whom you play. Carry 
the #likyindwe a long distance to an arroyo where you hnd debns 
has collected from the running of water, and plant them to the 
Gods of War. When 1 was within a few feet of the place 1 had 
selected for depositing my Afkyinazwe, 1 whirled my rhombus until 
I reached the spot where | planted them, 

‘“} afterward returned the rhombus to my uncle, but kept the 
shéltwe* until the anniversary of the loss of my possession. [One 
must begin to play in the same month and on the same day of the 
month that the misfortune of loss occurred. Playing may be con- 
tinued until the summer solstice, but no games must be played 
while the Ah’shiwanni are in retreat for rains. If success does not 
come to the player with the ceremonial reeds, he may ask for them 
another year and try his luck, in the meantime purifying his heart, 

Vt was the writer"s good fortune to hare two sets of ceremonial reeds presented to 
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for if the heart be good these reeds are believed to surely bring 
success.] I won back most of my lost articles, after which I re- 
turned the shdltre to my uncle." 


Each player takes the side of one of the Gods of War, two pieces: 
of split reed representing the side of the elder God of War and two 
the younger God of War. The writer, for convenience, numbers: 
the reeds 1, 2, 3,4. (See figure 14.) 

No. 1. Named éwtn'na (black), has the concave side of the reed 
colored black, indicating morning, noon, and sunset, or the whole. 
day, Three sets of lines on the convex side denote the three 
penods of the day— morning, noon, and sunset. 

No, 2. Athiwwa (center), has a daub of black midway of the 
reed, concave side, denoting midday. The lines on the convex side 
also denote noon, 

No. 3. Kohatwa (white shell), has a daub of black paint at 
either end of the concave side, indicating moming and evening, or 
sunrise and sunset. Lines on the convex side denote the same. 

No. 4. Pahite (mark on the end), has a daub of black paint on 
the jomt end of the concave side, denoting sunrise, which to the 
Zuni is the first light of day, or the white light which comes first ; 
and ‘the lines on the convex side indicate the same. Three dots 
are sometimes found on the joint of the reed, indicating eyes and 
mouth of the face which is not delineated. Other reeds have only 
two dots for the eyes. 

Nos. and 3 are said to belong to the elder God of War, 
and Nos. 2 and 4 to the younger God of War. The player rep- 
resenting the elder god holds No. 3 concave side up, and slides 
No. 2 into the groove of No. 3, the joint of No. 2 falling be 
low that of No. 3. He then slides No. 4 into that of No. 2, also 
allowing the joint to extend below. No.1 is held crosswise, the 
others at-an acute angle (the reeds are sometimes crossed at right 
angles), with the groove side against the corresponding sides of the 
others, the joint to the lef, and the opposite end projecting a 
little more than an inch beyond the group (figure 15). Wher the 
representative of the younger God of War plays he runs No. 3 into 
the groove of No. 2 and No. 1 into No. 3, and crosses them with 
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No. 4. The reed which crosses the others is designated as the 
thrower, but the same reed, as stated, is not used by both players, 
In this position the reeds are thrown upward against an inverted 
basket, ten or twelve inches in diameter, covered with a piece of 
blanket or cloth and suspended from the ceiling. The reeds strike 
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Fic. t§.— Method of placing reeds in playing miler. 


the cloth over the basket and fall to a blanket spread on the floor 
to receive them. If played out of doors, which is seldom the case 
at present, the basket is suspended above the blanket from the 
apex of three poles, arranged tripod fashion, with sufficient space 
beneath for the blanket and players. 

When the representative of the elder God of War throws, and 
the concave side of No, 1 and the convex sides of the others. are 
up, the trick is won; or if No, 1 be convex side up with the others 
concave up, the trick is won. If No.1 crosses No, 3, oF vice 
versa, convex sides up, the trick is won, even should one cross the 
other by but a hair's breadth. If Nos, 2 and 4 should be crossed 
as described, the trick goes to the opponent. If all convex sides 
are up, or vice versa, the trick is lost, If the convex side of No. 
3 is up, and the others have the concave sides up, the trick belongs 
to the opponent. , 

When the representative of the younger God of War plays, 
the counts are reversed. Silver buttons are the favorite “chips” 
for the game, 
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Though stofmer is the favorite of the lot games of the elder 
Ah‘shiwi, it being the game of the professional gamblers’ of the 
pueblo, there is no thought of personal gain when it is played by 
the Ah'shiwanni for rains.* At this time great ceremony is ob- 
served and buckskins are used in place of the cloth covering 
over the basket and the blanket on the floor. The skin on the 
fioor has the head to the east; a broken circle forming a quadrant 
is drawn on the skin, 

The gambling den of Zuiii was as notorious and was regarded 
with the same aversion as a place of similar character would be 
in civilization. The more profligate characters who depend upon 
gaming for their ivelihood spent much of their time in this den, 
which was one of the old interior rooms of the pueblo: The room 
was reached by a ladder through a hatchway, and if the memory 
of the writer is correct (she failed to make a note of this particular 
point), the room was dimly lighted with a smal! window of selenite, 
near the ceiling. The hatchway was covered with a straw mat, 
upon which an eye was kept, that there might be no intruders. 

The whiter first visited this den in 1896. Her unannounced ar- 
rival was a surprise to the eight er ten men present, who appeared 
to be much annoyed; but when informed that she had come to 
observe the game and not to denounce them for their profligacy, a 
sigh of relief escaped them. : 

There is but little ceremony associated with the game when 
played by the professional or other gamblers. The most abandoned, 
however, would not dare to play without first offering prayers to the 
Gods of War, invoking their blessing, and breathing on their reeds. 
The professional gamblers show in their faces deep lines and other in- 

' After an absence of six yeurs the writer found, on her return in 1903, that the Zufi 
guabling house was a thing of the pust, and that the game of s4d/iter woe not nearly po 
frequently played as formerly, either ceremonially or for pure pleasure, 

* The reader who has perused *‘Chest and Flaying-cards,"’ by Stewart Culim (Re 
fort of the €. 5. National Afuirum, 1895), will note the difference between the explana. 
tan of sAdéfey ae found in that’publication and that which is given here, For example : 
“Formerly 2tdfime was exclusively « game of war divination and was played only by the 
Priests of the Bow and members of the esnteric scciety of the war shamama'’ Accord: 
ing to Zui belief sAdiiter wus played by the Divine Ones (Gods of War) atul the Ah'shl- 


waeni foe rain soon after they reached this worldand long before the creation of the Bow 
priesthood. 
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dications of dissipation, although they lose no more rest than (per- 
haps not so much as) the Ah’shiwanni and the theurgists ; yet, aside 
from the anxiety associated with gaming as an almost perpetual 
pastime, the inveterate gamblers, like other people not altogether 
lost to a sense of right, must have the consciousness of domg wrong, 
while. on the other hand, the rain priests and theurgists have the 
satisfaction of realizing that they are propitiating their gods, not 
only for their own good but for the good of all — not only for their 
own people, but for all the world. 
[ANKOLO'WE 

/implements; — Small stone disk, less than two inches in diameter, 
colored black on one side: four cups, a ball and straws. “ [n the 
old, 4 grain of corn was used instead of the ball ;” and the corn is 
still used when the game is offered to the Gods of War. 

The four cups are placed on their sides close together in a row, 
the openings to the east. The disk, ball, and bunch of straws are 





Fin. 16. — Inplements in bn delete. 


laid on top of the cups (figure 16), This arrangement before play- 
ing the game is observed by all men of any standing in the tribe, 
“for it was so with the Gods of War.” 

Each party chooses a side of the disk before it is thrown. The 
side up designates the starter of the game, who represents the side 
of the elder God of War. He sits facing south and forms a square 
with the four cups before him. The ball is secreted in one of the 
cups.' The elder God of War always placed his cups in the form 

T Although this game is commen in other paichlos, the writer has not observed capa 
ef the very dainty type elsewhere than in Zufi. They are wrually clamsy and anfmahed. 
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ofa square, The other party, who sits facing north, chooses from 
the cup nearest to him, taking the one to the west. Ifthe chosen 
cup contains the ball he must pay ten straws to the starter, who 
again arranges the cups, and the cup to the east and in line nearest 
the chooser is taken. Should this cup not contain the ball, the 
chooser lays it with open end to the east and selects another cup, 
Should this cup contain the ball, he forfeits six straws, when the 
starter again arranges the cups. When a cup containing the ball 
is chosen, six straws must be paid, Should the first, second, and 
tuird cups selected be minus the ball, they are laid with the open 
ends to the east; the fourth cup, containing the ball, is allowed to 
stand, four straws are forfeited, and the cups are rearranged. 
Should the third cup chosen contain the ball, no payment is made 
and the arranging of the game passes to the other party, who repre- 
sents the side of the younger God of War, He forms three points 
of 4 tnangle with three cups and places the extra cup to the 
eastern point, “for so the younger God of War placed his game.” 
When all the straws have passed to one party, the game, upon 
which heavy wagers are often made, is won, 


HA'POANSE PHL KWANAWE 

im plements—How and arrows ; an oval roll of green com-husks: 

Any number may play this game. A Ad’ poanné (roll of husks) is 
placed upon the ground and arrows are shot at it from a distance 
of forty or fifty feet (figure 17). The first player to strike the 
roll covers it with a mound of earth, very much larger than the 
roll itself, while the others turn their backs. The one who places 
the 4a’ potnnd is almost sure to mark the exact location of it, henee 
he resorts to various devices to mislead the players, A favorite 
deception is to leave the mound Jow where the roll is actually 
buried, having it more elevated at some other point. The players 
aim to shoot their arrows into the ha’ podnn?, and the one who 
strikes wins the game. The winner draws the husk from beneath 


The Zahi. at teat those who play the game sccording to the supposed leachingy of the 
Gods of Was, bave their cups well cut snd net more than three or four inches high The 
cup i palmted white and capped with black, each cup belt tipped at the clased end with 
foffy eagle plone: The ball used ix the size of & small martle 
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the carth with the arrow. When the arrow strikes the mound but 
does not touch the Aa podmn?, it is removed by the one who secretes 
the object, and a second player shoots his arrow, Each player 





Fic t7.—Ieplements used im 4d pode? SAS Berandtes. 


takes his turn until the. 4a’ podnaé is struck, the one having the 
arrangement of it being the last one to shoot, and he is naturally 
the most frequent winner, ‘This ganie affords great amusement to 
the younger men. 


Saiannarawe, (Horss Kit, on Riciuise THe Ragetr,) 
Six goat-horns are placed in line on the ground an equal dis- 
tance apart (figure 18), and the players stand some rodsaway. The 





Fid, rk —linplements weed in ands’ ar wee, 


game is begun by a player starting to run and throwing a rab- 
bit-stick toward the horns, He is entitled to as many horns as he 
strikes, and may continue to throw the stick as long as he is successful 
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in striking a horn; but when he fails to strike one, another plays. 

The one who strikes the largest number of horns wins the game.' 
SHOWMLTOWE 

Shewalterce may be played by any number of persons, cach one 

being provided with several arrows. Holding it between his index 

and middle finger and thumb, the first player throws an arrow a dis- 

tance of some ten or twelve feet (figure 19), Then a second player 





ay “= Lie 


Fic. 19.—Method of holding arrow in playing iuieddtowe, 


throws, aiming to have the feathers on his arrowshaft touch those of 
the one already on the ground, If he is successful he takes both 
arrows and makes another throw, when the next player aims at the 
arrow on the ground; if he fails the arrows remain in place and 
another player throws; and so on, each man taking the arrows 
which are touched by his own. Sometimes considerable dispute 
arises as to whether the feathers are really in contact, the men 
stooping and examining the arrows with the closest scrutiny. 

if all the arrows fall apart, cach player takes his own from the 
ground anda new game is begun. The takerof the full number 
of arrows wins the game. 

/mplements.—Three pencil-like sticks ; three reeds the length of 
the sticks, one of them with a sharpened stick projecting ; and one 
longer reed (designated the chief) having a pointed stick attached 


“De Walter Hough, of the National M cheerted thi ) anes 
esc eum, observed this gume played by Indians 
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tothe end. Two fluffy feathers are attached to each reed and stick A 
(figrure 20), 





ai) 


Fig. 20.—Plumed aticks ased in playing ipodnre. 


Three sometimes play with the number of reeds and sticks 
mentioned, but when more than two play it is usual to increase the 
number of sticks, although in the genuine game of the Gods of War 
the number cannot exceed seven. 

The one proposing the game divides the six smaller reeds and 
sticke between his opponent and himself, and throws the “ chief” 
The game is played like shomed/towe, except that the players are 
seated and throw a comparatively short distance, Litpockiwe is 
one of the favorite indoor games. 

Hé"KAMONNE 

Implements.—Two. slender sticks, each passed through a piece 
of com-cob. The stick is sharpened at one end and has 

Tbe atring tied to the second stick from the right in the figure has mp siguificance. 
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two hawk plumes inserted in the other end, A ball of yucca rib- 
bons (figure 21), 

The yucea ball is placed on the ground and the sticks are thrown 
at it from a short distance. The ball must be penetrated. If the 
first player strikes the ball, the stick is allowed to remain in place 





Fit 31.—Implementy weed lin Ae 22ajommy. 


until the other party plays, If both sticks strike the ball, it is: a 
draw. If the second stick {ails to strike, it remains where it falls ane 
the first player removes his stick from the ball and throws again, The 
one who strikes the ball the greater number of times wins the gamic. 

Hie'kdmonn? is one of the most precious games of the Zuiii, it 
being among those offered to the Goda of War at the winter 
solsticea The game is frequently played for rains, and when it oc- 
curs in this connection sacred meal js sprinkled on the ground before 
the ball is placed ; the one who first penetrates the ball lifts it by the 
stick, and, drawing a breath from it, offers thanks to the gods that 
the rains are soon to come. 


POURIANNAWE, “JACKRAneITS Hr” (SHUTTLECOCK AND BATTLEDORE.) 

impicments,—Cor-husks neatly interlaced into a square of about 
an inch and a half, with two delicate feathers projecting from the 
center (igure 22). 
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Pitki nanan? (pl. pé'si dundwe)is so named because the sound pro- 
duced by a shuttlecock coming in contact with the palm of the hand 
is similar to the noise of the tread of the jackrabbit upon frozen snow. 





Fi. 22.—Implementa used in av dene. 


The game is played as frequently by the younger boys as by their 
elders, and always for stakes. | 

One bets that he can toss. the shuttlecock a given number of 
times. While ten is the number specially associated with the game, 
the wagers are often made for twenty, filty, and sometimes. a hun- 
dred throws. In case of failure the other player tries his skill, 
each party alternating in the game until one or the other tosses the 
shuttlecock (only one hand being used) the given number of times, 
which entitles him to the game. 

The Zuni claim that this game originated with them. 


*Sikon-VA'MUNE TIRWANE 

fplements. —Slender sticks the length of an arrowshalt, zig- 
zagged in black, symbolic of lightning; a ring, about two and a 
half inches in diameter, composed of yucca ribbons, and a féwan? * 
or racing stick (figure 23). (Sec the first game mentioned.) 

This is a foot-race, run only by order of the Ah'wan ta’'chu 
(Great Father) Kéyemshi, and is exclusively for rains, 
imen in figure 13 aod has no tring mound 








"The ¢ivas? is shmilar to the upper spe 
the middle as shown in figure 23. 
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A chosen number of women, each supplied with a stick, stand 
in line to the left of a numberof men, ‘The latter are provided with 
a &fwant, which they kick; and the women who play against the 

Men ust a yucca ring, tossing it with their sticks. 
Though the distance covered is short the latter 
seldom win. 

‘sikon-ya' nune-titwane is rarely played at the 
present time, and as the writer was not so fortu- 
nate as to observe the game, she cannot describe 
it in detail. 

"KAsH'Towiw! 

Two files of men hold one another around 
the waist, the leaders of the two sides clasping 
hands, and fn this position they jump about the 
plaza, At times the men separate and form into 
vis-a-vis lines, and, clasping hands, jump back 
and forth. 

This game js played by the Kéyemshi and 
members of the Newekwe fraternity between 
the dances of the personators of the anthropo- 

a3 morphic gods. It brings great delight to the 
Spectators, 






\ YACHONI"SAwa'ka. (‘* FuLL-paess Youno. MAN.'') 

: ‘“ Rinc-Arounn-a-Rosy,"" 

This is one of the games played in the sacred 

Fic. 23—Imple- Plaza by the Koyemshi and Newekwe, between 
ments use| in vider the dances, A circle is formed, the men clasping 
A ecwvent fener. hands, with one in the middle, who aims to catch 
one of the others as they jump around, He is frequently whispered 
to as to whom to chose. When one is caught he takes his place 
within the circle and his predecessor Jeaves the game altogether. 
When the number is reduced to three, the amusement Increases, 
and reaches its height when but two are left. These hop about, 
each on one foot; the one who first becomes exhausted joins: his 
fellows, who are grouped on one side of the plaza, when the re- 
maining one must hop to the group before placing his other foot 
on the ground in order to win the contest. 
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At times all the players hop on one foot, each endeavoring to 
outdo the others in remaining longest in the field. 

During these games the Koyemshi and Neéwekwe frequently 
indulge in jokes which are usually of a very innocent nature, but 
occasionally they are gross in the extreme. 


Parone. (Wodt-eac o# Batt) 

This game is also played by the Koyemshi and the Néwekwe 
fraternity during the intermission of the dances. 

Two sides are formed in line, and a man runs out from one side 
and tums his back to his opponents, one of whom advances and 
throws a small bag filled with wool If he succeeds in striking the 
one whe has his back turned, the latter must join the side of the 
one who stnkes: but should the one endeavoring ‘to strike be hit 
from the other side before he returns to his ranks, he must pass to 
his opponent's side. 

These children of nature appear to derive as much real enjoy~ 
ment from this game as the children of civilization do from their 
game of tage. 

TA-suoniwe, (Woon Reeps.) | 

Jniplements, — Three staves colored red or black on one side, 
white or uncolored on the other; forty small stones, # stone disk, 
struws or slender strips of wood, 

The forty stones are laid in quadrants, with a disk in the center, 
Two to four generally play, but. the number ts not limited to four, 
The players sit in a circle. The staves are held vertically over the 
disk and thrown downward with force (plate xnux), The three colored 
sides up entitle the player to move by ten of the stones. The three 
uncolored (including white) sides up give the player five moves 
Two uncolored and one colored up give the player three moves; 
two colored and one uncolored: entitle the player to two moves. 
The counters being moved in opposite directions sometimes meet, 
and when a player reaches a point already occupied by a counter, 
“he is killed" and must begin again at the starting pomt. The 
one first around the circle wins the game provided his count does 
not carry him beyond the starting point, m which event he must 
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continue going around until his counter reaches: the doorway, 
or “ spring,” as the opening is often called," 


Péronk "Karnank. (Baus. Hrr.'") 
This game is the same as shinny or bandy, and is a favorite 
betting game, The ball is usually made of buckskin, The Zuni 
claim that the game came from Mexico long ago. 


TAN KALAWE 

This is similar to quoits, and is played as frequently by young 
boys as by their elders. Any number may play, and groups of 
boys of all ages derive great pleasure from watching the game. 
The stakes are placed on a corn-cob (or sometimes on a stone) 
planted in the ground. The players throw a stone disk, aiming to 
strike a line marked.on the ground, ‘The one coming nearest it 
has the privilege of throwing first at the stake. If the corn-cob is 
knocked over and the disk remains by tt, the thrower has another 
chance ; if the disk goes beyond the corn-cob, he loses; if it falls 
short of the cob, he wins. This game also, the Zuni claim, came. 
from Mexico, 

| Awk *HLACNAWwE. (' Sromes Kur.'") 

implements, — A number of small stones (a different color for 
each side), and geometrical markings on a stone slab or on the 
ground, 

There ts no specified size for the “board,” it being larger or 
smaller according to the number of angles. The stones are placed 

" Panheinve (fdr, wood ; 1aiviay, arrow reeds) is played extensively by the Zutl,. 
aithongh the writer has never observed the more prominent men playing lt. Netwtthe 
stumeding, the fuafii claim that they adopted the game from the Naraho, the Sia [ndiatn 
whe call it tetittar, mgerd ites one of their.cldest games, Instead of the circle they 
form & sjilare fon stones on aside | (See + The Sia" Ee fnrnth Annual Report of the 
game, giving a dlagram of it as played by the Apache Indinne, which is identical with 
the fortn of the Gane as played hy the “efi. Mr Colin, in “Chess and Paying Cards,"* 
calls attention to 4 form of fi-choliaw known as tev.thia-maA-masti-sho-diae, “of all 
the regions wood-canex."" ‘The writer has nol discovered any auch form es described by 
Mr -Culin, bate Zefi sill sometimes, when he wishes 10 play sili, refer in the canes 


net as om thiltcer, literally ** all grandfathers arrow-teeds,"' 7, #., "reeds of oar 
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on all the intersections of the geometrical [drawing except the 
centralone. The first player moves to the center, where his “man™ 
is jumped by his opponent. The stones may be moved in any di- 
rection so Jong-as the lines are followed. 

1 The Zuiti als make the checker-board within = circle, amd in this case they hare 
the advantage of resorting to the periphery when cornered. Some af the older meen of 
Zufi declare that this gume, when li came originally to Zomi from Mexico, was played 
with one set of stones and a stick for the opposite side, and. that the use of the double set 
of slones be an Innovation of their own, The writer observed the Africans at the Bafinlo 
Exyxnition, in tgot, play on a crode slab of wood marked jm-squares, each alternate 
square being colored black. This game was identical with the modern game of checkers, 
with the exception that twenty men are uscd on each side. One player, who spoke Eng- 
lish well, told the writer that his people had always played the game, the board with 
them being marked by having alternate squares excavated on a heavy ulab of wood, AE 
this paint the African became too excited over his succes in capturing « king to make 
further explanation, 
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THE SO-CALLED “HOE-SHAPED IMPLEMENT” 
By CLARENCE B. MOORE 


is The Wisconsin Archeologist for October, 1902, ts an interesting 
on “The Stone Spud,” by Mr Charles E. Brown, containing 
much valuable information relative to these curious implements. 

As I have found, in place, in Florida, in Georgia, and in Ala- 
bama, a considerable number of what have been called " hoe- 
shaped implements” (Mr Brown's “ Class C," among spuds, though 
he differentiates their uses from those of the other two-classes), I have 
thought a description of these “implements” found by me might 

The only “hoe-shaped implement” I have met with in: penin- 
sular Florida came from a mound near Duval’s Landing, Lake 
county, It is of polished trap-rock and has a perforation in the 
upper part of the blade.’ | 

Another “implement,” of calcareous sandstone, very soft and 
greatly weathered around the edge, has a perforation. This was 
found in an aboriginal cemetery near Point Washington, Washington 
county, northern Florda* 

An “implement" of friable calcareous rock, with a perforation, 
came from a mound near Lake Bluff, Altamaha nver, Liberty county, 

? 7 | 

A neatly made specimen wrought from hard rock, with a per- 
foration, lay on the chest of a skeleton, in the aboriginal cemetery 
at Durand’s Bend, Alabama river, Dallas county, Alabama," 

1“ Cerin Sand Mounds of the St, Johns River, Florida,”" part i, by Clarence B. 


Moore, p. 39, fig. 20; fournal af the Acotrms af Nefural Sareces af #, fara 
wol. X. 


** Certain Aborigimal Remain of the Northwest Florida Const," part |, p 4735 
. Acad. Nat. St PAiiz,, vol. =. 
‘#'Certain Aboriginal Mounds of the Altamahia River,” p- $765 fowrn. Acad, Mar 
Sei. Phila, vol. x1. 
4e'Certam Aboriginal! Remains of the Alabama River," p. 308; fowrn, Aganl, 
Wat, Sci. PAite., vol M1. 
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Three of these “implements,” all 
beautifully made of hard stone, all with 
perforations, came froma mound on the 
“Charlotte Thompson place,” near 
Montgomery, Alabama. One of these 
specimens clearly bearsthe marks left by 
a handle, as shown in figure 24. The 
shank has projected beyond the handie 
on one side; on the other side the line 
of the handle passes across the top of 
the perforation: Another “implement” : —_— 
has similar traces of a handle which Fics, 24-—“ ses im- 
eles dsinly mre” ca” Aamo 
A fourth specimen from this mound jaturul size. ) 
is the upper part of «a hoe-shaped 
implement,” perforated, made from an exceedingly soft, clayey 

. rock found along the banks of the Ala- 
bama river.’ 

Three of these “implements,” all of 
hard stone, none perforated, came from 
the mound in the “ Thirty Acre Field,” 
near Big Eddy Landing, Alabama nver, 
Montgomery county, Alabama. Two 
are of the ordinary shape. One is an 
uncommon type, though this type is in- 
cluded in Mr Brown's paper. This 
implement (figure 25) is shown full 
size in my report, where the mark 
left by a handle is clearly seen in the 
An interesting feature is that marks 
| made by a drill, probably a reed, since 
the nucleus of a core is apparent, are 

Fic, 25.—"Hoeshaped ingly the endeavor to perforate the 
emir ain showing muk shank was abandoned after several at- 
(Oneinied Sad dec tempts. The line left by one side of 

1«« Certain Aboriginal Remains of the Alabama River,” op. cite; p 326, 
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the handle is just above where the. perforation was to have 
been,’ 

From the mound on the “ Charlotte Thompson place"’ there 
came also a beautiful pendant of hard stone, two and six tenths. 
inches long and two inches across the blade, in the form of a “ hoe- 
shaped implement,” shown full size in figure 26, Jt will be re- 
marked that in this case the per- 
foration is in the upper end of 
the shank." 

From these twelve specimens 
the following conclusions are, at 
least, suggested, 

From the soft character of 
the stones from which some of 
these “implements” are made, 
it would not seem that they were 
- Intended for active use. 

As some are not pierced and 
as others have the hole too law 
on the shank to allow graceful 
suspension, it does not seem 
likely that these objects were 
used as omaments or that the 
hole was intended for attachment to the person. 

Inasmuch as-on some of these, marks left by a handle are 
plainly discernible, probably all were used with handles, same of 
which left no trace, On certain “ celts’ also one plainly sees where 
handles have been, but more frequently no marks are apparent. 

Presumably, then, the “ hoe-shaped implement’ was an axe and, 
as it was not intended for active use, it was a ceremonial axe, as 
I have maintained in previous writings; and the hole, when it existed, 
was to lash the blade more firmly to the handle, Perhaps, where 
the hole is not present, the blade was used without one, since the 
hole is not indispensable ; or just as likely an unfinished object was 
buried with the dead. The discovery of cases of this kind abound 
in. mound work. 

‘Thi, p44, faye 6o, 

TTbid., p. 326, fig. 47. 





Fic. 26.—Peniant ornament, Als- 
bama. (Full size } 
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In his paper Mr Brown quotes Dr J. F; 
Snyder, the well-known authority, as follows: 
“In the study of prehistoric: American Indians 
1 am inclined to think our natural propensity 
to magnify the mysterious and incomprehensible 
leads us often to ascribe religious or ceremonial 
motives to commonplace mechanical objects.” 

It is possible that too lange a number of ob- 
jects has been classed as ceremonial, but we 
should bear in mind that Indian customs of the 
present tine are replete with dances and cere- 
monies in which ceremonial objects are largely 
used, and there is no reason to believe that these 
customs were any less in vogue in the past. As 
the customs of aborigines have a strong similarity 
the world over, a representation Is given here 
(figure 27) of an implement from the Cook islands, 
in the South Pacific ocean,’ in possession of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 
This implement, with a well-made blade of stone 
and a handle thirty-two inches in length, %& 
labeledas being a “‘ceremonial adze,” and it stirely 
can have been intended for no other purpose, a5 
the handle, carved through and through in every 
direction, could withstand no blow of importance, 

But we are not compelled to draw conclo- 
sions as to ceremonial implements from compara- 
tively modern ones. 


Last October, while the members of the 


Congress of Americanists were in this country, 


I had the pleasure of meeting, among others, 


Prof. Juan B. Ambrosetti of Buenos Aires, who 
told me how greatly struck he was with the 
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similarity of many of our archeological speci- (one-sicth natural sive. ) 


mens to those of Argentina. 


with carvings,"" ure in the National Museum at Washington, See ‘'Serage °° siphat 
at the Centermial Exhibition,” Smittvmian Refert, 1879, 240 In Ss memell & 


‘hoe-shaped implement ‘' from Louisiana is Ggured, and desert 


ited as an ‘implement. 
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It is interesting to see in Professor Ambrosetti’s “ Notas de Ar- 
guiologia Calchagui (p. 166) a representation of a ‘ hoe-shaped im- 





Fic 28. — Ceremonial axe. Argentina. 
(One-third natural size, ) 


isevenly ground and shows no 
chipping or wear. The weapon 
is evidently a ceremonial one. 

This interesting specimen 
came from the mouth of the 
Barina river, British Guiana. 

Doctor Dorsey, im _his 
“\ Archaological Jnvestizations 
on the Jsiland of La Plata, 
Ectader," shows a beautiful 
“ceremonial stone axe,” 19:5 
inches in length. 

From all this the reader 
will see that the use of cere- 
monial axes was widely spread 
and may judge that, presum- 
ably, among the aborigines of 


plement” and to note that Pro- 
fessor Ambrosetti classes it 
among ceremonial axes, one of 
his reasons being that it is made 
of a stone not adapted to rough 
Argentina is shown in figure 26. 

Professor Ambrosetti has 
written also of a class of cere- 
monial axes from Patagonia.’ 

In the collection of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia (Haldeman Collection) is 
an axe (figure 29) seemingly of 
soft pudding-stone. The edge 


Fm 2. — Cernmanial axe.  ‘Firitinls 
Guiana, {(ne-half natural size, ) 


what is now the Unted States the ceremonial axe was also known, 


~ ¥0i fis Grandes Hacher Ceremoniales de Patnigoalsl” soe: Tuon B. Auikeoastl Ams 
ater del Mare Natwnal de Awenpr direct, 1903. por Juan B. Ambrowettl, 


TRACES OF ABORIGINAL OPERATIONS IN AN IRON 
MINE NEAR LESLIE, MISSOURI 


By W. H. HOLMES 


Early in April, 1903, a communication was received by the 
Hureau of American Ethnology from Dr S. W, Cox, of Cuba, 
Missouri, stating that evidences of ancient mining operations had 
been discovered in an iron mine operated by him near Leslie, Frank- 
lin county. This report was confirmed by Mr D, 1. Bushnell and 
other St Louis archeologists, and the present writer, who is espe- 
cially interested in the quarrying and mining industries of the abor- 
igines, repaired at once to Leslie to make a study of the interesting 
phenomena, 

It was found that the miners. had encountered a body of iron 
ore, of unknown depth and horizontal extent, lying immediately 
beneath the surface of the soil ona gentle slope reaching down to 
the banks of Big creek, a branch of Bourbois river, and that they 
had removed the ore from a space about a hundred feet wide, one 
hundred and fifty feet long, and to a depth at the deepest part of 
between fifteen and twenty feet. In. beginning the work traces of 
ancient excavations were observed, penetrating the soil which cov- 
ered the surface of the ore body to a depth of from one to five 
fect: and as the work progressed it was found that the ore had been 
fairly honeycombed by the ancient people, the passage-ways extend- 
ing even below the present floor of the mine, There were many 
partially filled galleries, generally narrow and sinuous; but now 
and then larger openings appeared, two of these being of sufficient 
dimensions to accommocdit “standing workmen, 

In the débris of the old excavations many rude stone implements 
were encountered, and upward of a thousand of these had been 
gathered by the miners into‘a heap on the margin of the mine. 
These sledges are exceedingly rude, consisting of hard masses of 
stone or hematite weighing from one to five pounds, and roughly 
grooved, or notched, for the attachment of withe handles. The 
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great number of these implements made it certain that extensive 
operations had been carried on by the ancients, but the exact nature 
of the work was not readily determinable. The first impression was 
that the compact masses of hematite were sought for the purpose of 
manufacturing implements such as were employed by the mound- 
building tribes in many parts of the Mississippi valley; but exami- 
nation revealed few traces of the shaping of this material, save that 
it had been used in making the rode. sledge-heads: or hammers 
found in the mine, In breaking up the ore the white miners en- 
countered small irregular seams and masses of flint, but these were 
too limited in extent and too brittle in texture to have been em- 
ployed successfully in the manufacture of implements. Some work- 
able flint was observed in the vicinity of the ore-body, and fakes 
and rejectage of blade-making, as well as a number of well-fnished 
spearheads, arrowpoints, and leaf-shaped blades were intermingled 
in the filling of some of the superficial pits; but this fint-shaping 
appears to have been an incident only of the work on the site, 
The evidences of this shaping work are not sufficient to warrant the 
conclusion that the extensive tunneling was carried on for the pur- 
pose of obtaining material for that purpose. Besides, this: flint is 
found in large bodies in many sections of the general region, and 
could readily be obtained in quantity. 

It was observed, in approaching the mine, that the exposed sur- 
faces of the ore and the ground about were everywhere a brilliant 
red. The workmen were red from head to foot, and anyone ven- 
turing to handle the ore soon found his hands smeared with red 
oxide, repeated washing being required to remove it. The preva- 
lence of the red color suggested at once the idea that the site had 
been an aboriginal paint mine, and that the red and yellow oxide: 
were mined and carried away to be used as paint—an article of 
utmost importance in the aboriginal economy. 

As the charges of dynamite used by the miners broke down 
the walls of the mine, it was observed that the deposits were of irreg- 
ular hardness, that certain portions of the ore were very compact 
and fimty, containing much quartz, and of dark bluish’or purplish 
hue, while the larger portion was so highly oxidized as to be easily 
broken up. Extending through the ore body in all directions were 
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pockets and seams of soft red-and yellow oxides, and in places there 
were irregular openings and partially filled cavities. Two of these 
openings are shown in plate L, a view of the face of the mine taken 
by Mr Clark McAdams of St Louis. The miners would drill with 
ereat difficulty through the hardest of ore, to have the drill drop sud- 
denly into a cavity of unknown depth. It was difficult to discover 
just which of these openings and cavities were artificial, or whether 
or not they had been penetrated by the ancient workers, as changes 
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tea cae ey Ok edaceeas hmmeelatt #, Ore-body. ¢, Filling of excays- 
tions, , Borings of the ancient minert. ¢, Floor of mine.) 
are constantly taking place in such ore-bodies, Percolating waters 
fill up or clear out the passage-ways. Generally, however, a5 me 
walls were broken down the openings were found to connect. with 
the superficial pittings, as indicated in figure 30. oe. 

It appears certain that the larger openings and tunnel jin which 
the sledges were found had been opened up or enlarged by the 
ancient miners, and’ that in the search for other bodies of the de- 
sired product they had followed weak lines and partia y filled pas- 
sage-ways, removing the projectin: - masses of hard ore, where these 
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interfered with the work, by means of the sledges. Sketches of 
these rude implements are shown in figure 31. It is apparent 

the sledges could have had no other function than that of crushing 
and breaking up the solid masses of ore to be used in the manufac- 
ture of implements, or in opening new passage-ways through the 
ore-body. Although these sledges were made in the main of com- 
pact bits of the ore and of the flinty masses associated with it, they 
correspond very closely in general characteristics with the bowlder 
sledges used in such great numbers in the copper mines of Lake 
Superior. Nearly all appear to have been hafted for use, and the 








Fic, 3t.—Sketches of the rudely thaped mining implements. 


majority show the rude grooving or notching necessary for the at- 
tachment of the withe haft. It would seem that in the narrow pas- 
sages of the mine the use of hafted implements would be. incon- 
venient if not entirely impracticable, and we are left to marvel at the 
feat accomplished of penetrating a compact ore-body in dark, sin- 
uous passages hardly roomy enough to admit the body of a man, 
with the:aid of rude bits of stone held in the hand. ‘The character 
of these openings is indicated clearly in plate 1, which shows the 





face of the mine as freshly exposed by the mining operations; and 
figure 30 indicates somewhat imperfectly the manner in which the 
tunnels or borings penetrate the ore body connecting with the su= 
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perficial pits and extending to unknown depths beneath the present 
floor of the mine. 

Numerous examples of the implements found and specimens of 
the ore in its various phases, together with a large mass of the com- 
pact ore, one surface of which shows the markings of the miming 
toola of the aborigines, were presented to the National Museum by 
the proprietor of the mine, Dr S. W. Cox. | 

I have now examined mines’and quarries of the abongines in 
twelve distinct materials, and cach new example has added to my 
former high estimate of the enterprise and perseverance of the na- 
tive peoples when engaged in the pursuit of their normal industries: 


THE CHAMORRO LANGUAGE OF GUAM—IL 
By WILLIAM EDWIN SAFFORD 


VY. Possessives 


1, Two Mernonsor Inpicatine Possession, —In the Chamorro 
language possession may be indicated in two ways: (1) by suffixing 
possessive pronouns enclitically to the noun, as with nouns express- 
ing relationship or the names of the parts of the body ; (z) by distinet 
words which may be called adependent possessives, to which the pos 
seasive pronouns are added in the same way as to nouns. ‘Tliese 
are used with the names of inanimate objects and of animals. 


nouns expressing relationship has been shown on page 303. In 
the same way these suffixes are combined enclitically with the names 
of the parts of the body. Examples; 


gr 
ist person -hoor-ko, my; 
ad person -m0, thy ; 
3d person fin, his, her, its, 

Piural 

ist person (inclusive) ta, our (yours and: mine) ; 
rit person (exclusive) § -mame, our (theirs and mine) ; 
id person. -miyo, your ; 
ad person -fiiha, their. 


This method of using the possessive pronouns shows the rela- 
tionship of the Chamorro with the Malayan and Melanesian lan- 
guages, as well as to the allied Philippine dialects, In the Malayan, 
for instance, we have ‘ty, #0, fa, corresponding to the Chamorro 
éo, mo, fia, In Melanesia the corresponding possessive pronouns 
are suffixed only to nouns of a certain class. In the Malay they 
are suffixed to nouns without any distinction of class, though in 
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colloquial usage the third person #a@ alone ts common. In the 
Philippine dialects independent possessives May be used with nouns 
expressing relationships, as ag aguing ama,“ my father," In the 
Polynesian corresponding particles are suffixed to roots to form pos- 
sessive pronouns, but they are not sufhxed to nouns. In the Cha- 
morro these suffixes must be used with nouns expressing telation- 
ship and with the names of the parts of the body; they may however 
be used with the names of inanimate objects, but they cannot be used 
with the names of living animals, In this particular, then, the Cha- 
morro agrees with the Melanesian and not with the Malay, Philtp- 
pine, or Polynesian. In the language of the Marshall group there 
are suffixes to nouns of a certain class as in the Melanesian, but the 
resemblance of the Chamorro with the Micronesian dialects is more 
remote than with the Melanesian.” 

On several islands of the Solomon group the dialects spoken 
by the natives have possessive suffixes almost identical with those 
of the Chamorro? In the New Hebrides group the resemblance of 
the dialects in this particular is also striking. In the Philippines it 
‘s not so close. In the following table a comparison is made be- 
tween the Chamorro possessive suffixes and those of the Ngao and 
Bugotu dialects/of Ysabel island of the Solomon group, those of 
Fate and Oba, or Lepers island, of the New Hebndes group, and 
the Tagaleg of the Philippine group. 


















GUAM 
EXScListt : 
my ho, #e ng 
thy rene mi, i 
his, her Aut fa, a 


our(inel,)| fa ada, wher fardt ; 
our (excl, )) mpm pean, wel, gael) eaten | mel if 
their athe ra, at 


In expressing relationship or possession a noun with the posses- 
sive suffixed is usually preceded by the definite article, asin the Ttalian 


i Codrington, R. H., The Melansian Langeages, Oxford, 1385, p- ra6. 
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if padre mio, and the tonic vowel is modified as explained on page 


294. 
dita, father; foe, knee ; 
é ¢afaho, my father ; f demikko, my knee ; 
i dase'mo, thy father ; f éemimo, thy knee ; 
f (é/dfia, his father ; f femafia, his knee ; 
f fdfdéta, our father ;' i feméta, our knee ; 
( féfanmame, our father ;" i femonmame, our knee ; 
{ fétanmiyo, your father ; i femonmiyo, your knee ; 
i /dfanfitha, their father ; i femonfiiha, their knee. 


From the above examples it will be seen that when the posses- 
sive is added it forms a new word with the noun and the accent of 
the primitive word is shifted so as to fall on the penult 

The Suffix ko, — Xo is used instead of Ae, with a word ending 
in a simpie short vowel, a diphthong, or a vowel preceded by two 
‘consonants; as chdfde, ‘banana-plant,’ ¢ ctetdeko, ‘my banana- 
plant’; @oga, ‘sandal,’ #degdko, ‘my sandal’; f gueldko, ‘my 
grandiather,’ 

‘The Connector n.—As with a noun followed by a genitive 
(page 304) a word ending in a pure vowel (not a guttural) takes # 
after it before the plural suffixes mame, stye, Rika. “This may be 
considered akin to the preposition “of”; and ¢ Aifanmame may be 
thought of as ‘the father-of-ours.’ | 

3: INDEPENDENT Possessives.— These are words formed of a 
root to which the possessive suffixes are added, They may be 
used as adjectives with nouns; or they may be used as pronouns 


independently, 

fyoko sa puma, my hose ; fyoko at iyomo, mine or thine ; 

fyomo au sésé, thy knife ; lyofia yen iyota, his and ours; 
gaho v2 muneg, my fowl ; gaho ¢ maneg, mine (is) the fowl; 

pita wa" fadue, his pig ; gata i Aaradae, ours (is) the corde 


.Fiew tee! inclusive, agnilying | ‘your father ara mine," aa when brothers are 
Firwt peren earlusire, signifying *onr father, mat oe! See ! 
otter thas 6 ei yours,” ai m epeaking to any one 

*The comnective particle wa is used to jolt m voun end Its adjective; li ie not tram 
TE 
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Possessive used with Jnantmate Objects. — With inanimate objects 
the possessive root iyois used combined with the regular possessive 
suffixes. This root may be considered as a noun signifymp ‘belong- 
ing,’ since it occurs in Chamorro independently of the possessive 
pronouns, in such words as iyon-/angit, ‘belonging of heaven,’ 
celestial, or heavenly; fyon-fes, ‘belonging of the sea,’ manne; 
iyon-tano, ‘belonging of the earth,’ terrestrial ; iyon-guma, 'belong- 
ing of the house,” domestic. 

Possesstve used with Living Animals, —To express the owner- 
ship of animals the root g@ is used, combined with the regular pos- 
sessive suffixes. This particle may possibly be derived from gded, 
the Chamorro word for ‘animal,’ Examples: 


WITH INANIMATS = WIT 
onjecrs ARIMALS 
ist person, fyoko, gaho, my or mine; 
2d person, iyomo, gamo, = thy or thine; 
3d. person, iyoila, gafia, his, her or hers. 
Pisval 
ist person (incl.), iyota, gata, our (yours and mine); 
ist person (excl.), iyonmame, gamame, our (ours not yours); 
zd person, iyonmiyo, gamiyo, your or yours; 


3d person, iyonfiiha, gafiiha, their or theirs. 


Possessives as Adjectives. — Following are examples of posses- 
sives used as adjectives; 


iyoke na gut, my house ; { gio na ga/age, my dog ; 
iyoma na s2s?, thy knife ; 7 gamo na many, thy fowl; 
iyofia na fuAeny, bis hat; i gafia na dower, his pig; 
iyota na fupJ, our well; i gita na: Aaradao, our buffalo ; 


iyonmame na /ei//e, Gur book ; i gimame na sodfye, our ox ; 
iyonmiyo na fet, our table ; i gamiyro na céfda, your goat ; 
iyontiha na guact, their staircase; 1 gAfija na Araya, their duck. 
ssessives do not vary with gender or number of the 
nouns ; they modify, Where the plural is formed regularly by the 
ee the this may precede or follow the noun; as ‘his 
houses," yea ma gum siha, or tyofa siha ma guma, 
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Inanimate objects may take the possessive suffixes to express 
possession, as # gamaho, 'my house,’ ete.; but with the names of 
animals the suffixes cannot be used, 

Possessives as Pronouns, — The following are examples of pos- 
sessives as pronouns; 


fyoke i gima, mine (is)" the house; the house is my belonging ; 
fyome i sés7, thine (is) the knife; the knife is thy belonging; 

iyoRta i tihong, his (is) the hat; the hat is his belonging ; 

Fveta é tif, ours (is) the well; the well is yours and mine : 
Jvonmame t iebbio, ours (is) the book; the book is outs not yours; 
Jponmiyo ¢ lamasa, yours (is) the table ; the table is your belonging; 
Jyonfihe § guaot, theirs (is) the staircase ; the staircase is theirs. 


In the same way we have gan i éabue, ‘thine the pig,’ ‘the 
pig is thy animal’; gafa ¢ manog siha, ‘the chickens are his”; 
gémiyo i mobiyo, ‘the ox is yours’; gaftiha i chiba stha, * the poats 
are theirs.’ 

4. Possessive Survixes with Apvexss.—In expressing rela- 
tive position or direction from a person or object the Chamorros 
make use of an adverb or adverbial noun followed by a possessive 
suffix. This corresponds to the use in English of such expressions 
as ‘on my nght,’ ‘on thy left,’"to my eastward,’ ‘in our-rear, ‘on 
its outside, etc, Examples: 





fage, north ; i /dgcho, my northward, on my north ; 
Aava, south ; f Adyamo, thy southward, south of thee; _ 
éafan, cast; i £ifentia, his eastward, cast of him; 
fuchan, west ; i dichanta, our westward, west of us; 
Aude, above, up; ( Avionmame, above us (not above you); 


papa, below, down; —¢ papamiyo, below us, underneath us; 
mona, front, first; ¢ menanfiiha, in front of them ; 


fate, behind ; i tatenfiiha, behind them, in their rear; 
entalo, between ; f extajafiiha, between them, in their midst; 
itn, Dear; i fiuxho, near me, by my side ; 
halom, in, inside; =f Adéomitiha, inside of them; — 

Auyong, out, outside; i Avyongfliha, outside of them, their outside ; 


Tn the Chamorro language there is no copulative verb. ‘Ta be" is expressed only 
when if corresponds to the Spanish vsfar or the Italian stare when used to express posi- 
Hon. fyebe may he regarded! im the light of a verb ‘to be mine.’ 
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agafa, righthand,  # dgapafia, on the right of him ; 
akeeue, left hand, ? d¢aguefia, his left, left of him. 

5. Possessive Surrixes with VEmBS. — There are certain 
verbs which take the form of nouns with possessive suffixes to in- 
dicate person and number. These verbs may have the possessive 
form only in certain tenses of the indicative mood; or they may 
have this form ordinarily in interrogative expressions after the pro- 
noun fafa (‘ what"): 

ilégko, 1 said (*my saying"); téegko, T say (‘my saying, 
present tense); gadko, I prefer (‘my preference’); Ainasore, I 
think (‘my thinking'); pi#e/ééo, I believed (* my thinking” (was )); 
hafa matlagémo, what do you wish? (* what your wishing’ ?); Aaa 
ilegha, what did he say? (‘what his saying’?); Aafa téilegha, 
what is he saying ? (‘ what his saying "? ), 

In answering such questions the same form may be used, but 
the ordinary declarative form of expression is frequently used. In 
the verbs given in the above examples, with the exception of mra- 
fagé, the ordinary form used in conversation is the possessive. 
Following is the conjugation of the verb a/og, ‘say.’ In the Cha- 
morro the primitive word is shown in the direct imperative, the 
other parts being derived from it, as will be shown later in treating 
of the verb. 





Atoc! Savi 
Hegho, I said, JTtiegito, 1 say, Tam saying, 
fiegmo, thou saidst, Jiticemo, thou sayest, 
/iegfia, he said, /ilegtia, he says, he is saying, 
Htegta, we said (incl,), itélegta, We say, we are saying, 
#iegmame, we said (excl.), //egmamame, we say, we are saying, 
Hegmiyo, you said, Jiegmimiyo, you say, you are saying, 
Jiegfttha, they said. ééegfifiiha, they say, they are saying. 


1, QUALIFYING. ADJECTIVES 
1, Smpce Apyectives.— Although many adjectives in the 
Chamorro language are in reality other parts of speech used to 
qualify nouns cither in their primitive form or with the addition of 


a, AMT.» Be hy FON 
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prefixes, suffixes, or infixes, there are some words which may be 
considered in their primitive form to be true adjectives - 


dangkule, big ; 
mhide, little ; 
lakd, high ; 
Fomog, fat; 
gasgas, clean ; 


ftda, wide ; 
faopac, fragrant ; 
agaga, Ted ; 
dpaka, white ; 
afulofig, black ; 


domhom, dark ; 
chagd, distant ; 
furtas, straight ; 
Acmie, healthy, 


2. ApyecrivaL Prerixes.— Following is a list of the principal 
prefixes used in the Chamorro to form adjectives. 

ike Syplliaéle ma.— Many adjectives expressing the quality, 
nature, or condition of an object begin with the syllable mre 


mahtieg, hard, solid ; 
manafia, eoft ; 
muchas, soitened ; 
maAioas, smooth ; 
maper, dithcult ; 
makal, heavy ; 
masogreg, lean ; 


manana, light (not dark); 


einige, SAVOTY ; 
miaiaren, salty ; 
madseae, saited : 
matte, hot : 
manchgherns, cold ; 
monies, foo ; 
mage’, glad 


mace, kind ; 
mamdilao, ashamed ; 
mangon, quit ; 
mimes, sweet | 
miatagsom, SOUT 5 
madae?, bitter. 


dhe Prefix Toa used with Verds,— Asa prehx to verbs ua forms 
a participle, and is used to indicate the passive voice or condition: 


Vrrn 
foka, break ; 
fileg, tear; 
gufir, love ; 
ftifag, whip ; 
palae, anoint ; 
func, (urn ; 


neuter or passive. 


Codrington, op cil, pp. 269, 188, 
fhotwesary ef the Somoon J. 


PARTICULE 


Mafeta, broken; to be broken: 
matic, tom; to be torn: 

marufir, loved ; to be loved : 
masau/ag, whipped; to be whipped ; 
Mafa/ae, anointed ; to be anointed ; 
Mafwno, burnt; tobe burnt; 
mavafo’, buried; to he buried, 

These participles may be used as adjectives to qualify nouns ; 
as magufi na gachoig, ‘loved companion” or ‘dear companion.” 
The. prefix wa is used in several Melanesian languages in the same 
way ; and in Samoan it has the force of making certain active verbs 


Td, 374 Prat, George, 4 Geeeeear and 
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The Prefix k&.—This prefix is used with certain nouns and 
takes the principal accent or stress of the word. It has the effect 
of modifying the succeeding yowels as in the case of the article s. 
It signifies ‘covered with’ of ‘spotted with’: 

faché, mud ; ki /grh?, covered with mud; muddy ; 
hagd, blood ; kAidged, stained with biood ; bloody. 

The Prefix ¢%. — This prefix is used before nouns and infinitives 
and expresses taste, habit, or inclination : 


mames, SWE; gimimes, fond of sweets ; 
tuba, toddy ; giivta, fond of toddy ; 
salage, MONEY ; gara/ape, fond of money ; 


machecho, labor ; gawarhecho, industrious. 

These adjectives may be used as nouns, as may be seen on page 
306. In such cases gésalape i faotao may be translated *fond of 
money is the man,’ or ‘the man is a miser.’ 

The Prefix guse. — This prefix is used with certain neuter or in- 
transitive verbs to form adjectives denoting propensity or tendency : 
éacnaé, fall ; guséiasnat, prone to fall ; | 
mahigafiz, to be frightened;  guséeadagely, easily frightened, timid ; 

The Prefix ba, — This prefix has very much the same force as 
the preceding : 

lalalo, to become angry ; halalale, easily angered, irritable ; 

fude, to be vexed ; hitwde, easily vexed ; 

sufon, to slide, to slip ; haéswion, prone to slide. 

in... an.—A noun with the syllable #» prefixed and either 
followed by am (or yan) or without a suffix forms an adjective Ssigni- 
fying ‘infested with,’ ‘attacked by," ‘overrun with! If the noun 
begins with a consonant the added syllable is inserted after the ini- 
tial consonant : 

obdot, ant 4 inefde? or inefdefan, infested or attacked 

by ants ; | 

uié, worm, maggot;  ine/dan, infested by worms, maggoty ; 

iasafa, Wasp; Anaosafa, infested by wasps; 

benade, deer : éinenade, overrun with deer. 
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The Prefix mi. — This prefix signifies ‘abounding in’ : 


safape, money ; misa/sp7, abounding in money, rich ; 
unai, sand ; Minna, sandy ; 

‘ute, louse ; mitite, lousy ; | 

gcd, animal ; migigi, having many animals; 
‘inifigo, knowledge ; mif‘afizo, well informed, learned ; 
ache, stone ; migche, full of stones, stony ; 

Hifuéa, thorn ; mifita, thorny ; 

guindha, property ; Miywinaka, wealthy ; 

sista, POWET ; mine, powerful. 


The Prefix 6.— This prefix is used with certain substantives as 


the reverse of mi, signifying ‘to be lacking in,’ ‘to be possessed of 
little* ; 
thinase sf Ffuan, John is lacking im intelligence ; John has litte brain, 
éfno sf tatame, Thy father is (a man) of few words. 

The Prefix nd.— With certain adjectives or neuter verbs this 
forms an adjective expressing the effect of some act or thing. 
The derived word may also be regarded as a verb: 

gasgas, clean ; naraser, Cleansing; to make clean; 

mdao, thirsty ; nilmaie, thirsty-causing; to make thirty ; 

yaoyas, tired ; nai yayas, tiresome; to make tired ; 

fenhos, Angry ; Bifeekes, exasperating; to make angry ; 

moaae, afraid ; RamwaaHao, terrifying ; to make afraid. 

The Prefix mama.—This prefix used with a verb signifies 
‘capable of being . . ." and may be rendered into English by an 
adjective ending in -4/r, 

bane, eat; maimateny, edible; capable of being eaten, 

gimen, drink; mamagimen, drinkable ; capable of being drunk. 

fates, Tread;  mamaraifai, legible; capable of being read. 

The idea expressed by this preix may be indicated by the suffix 
ex or yor, a5 we shall later see. 

The Prefixes gat, chat. —These two prefixes are used with 
many wordsas contrasts to cach other. Gof, wef, or ges expresses 
a good quality; char expresses a bad quality, As prefixes to 


adjectives gef is also frequently used to indicate the superiative 
absolute and chat to indicate the imperfection of a quality : 
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gefpage, pretty ; chatpage, ugly; 
géf/ane, fertile; chatéene, sterile (land); 
gtfmata, sharp-eyed ; chatmafa, near-sighted. 


The Prefix tag. —This prefix sometimes denotes habit or dis- 
position, and is often used with adverbs of place or position, to form 
adjectives : 

Aula, above, up ; tagir/e, high, lofty, pretty high ; 

papa, below, down;  — tagpapa, low, base; 


lage, north ; tag/egr, in the north, well'to the north ; 
katan, east ; tagéafan, in the east, oriental ; 
‘aan, to rise late; tagévan, accustomed to rise late. 
Degrees of Qwatity 
Superlative ik aed Be, sesen.— These prefixes when used 
with a noun signify ‘real,’ ‘true,’ or ‘genuine’; as sew /ake,* a real 


man. When prefixed to adjectives they have the swnifcance of 
é very, "excee ding ly.” — 

failare, bail ; senfarlaye, very bad ; 

danglulo, big, great ; senwangéule, very big, very great j 

abate, bad, wicked;  senatale, very bad ; 

daha, bad, worthican sentada, very bad, quite worthless ; 

ditike, small, little ; sendisiee, very small, tiny ; 

kihafan, cowardly; sesentodaiiae, very cowardly. 


The Prefixes got, gef, ges.— These prefixes also express the 
superlative, but usually in a oN sense : 


gasgas, clean ; Bofgaqgas, very clean j 

MUTE, good ; getmaules, very food, excellent ; 

gatbe, beautiful ; géfgatho, very beautiful ; 

dpaka, white ; gésafata, very white, pure white ; 

yayes, thred ; gésyayes, very tired, well tired, 
The Prefix pinat.—This prefix denotes the possession of a 

quality in too great a degree : 

mines, sweet ; pinatmames, too sweet, CHAS SURES ; 
marnfita, tard ; 





maacen, salty ; crtimesreae corer j 
malaet, bitter 5 pinatwa/ae/, too bitter. 
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Modifying Prefix \a, —This prefix signifies the possession of a 
quality in a modified degree. It may be translated * rather, ‘ some- 
what,’ or by the English suffix -is/: 


dpaka, white ; ladpaka, somewhat white, whitish ; 
dike, old ; ladido, rather old, oldish ; 
chatpago, ugly ; lachaffage, rather ugly. 


Prefix of Fquaitty cha er acha. —These prefixes used with an 
adjective or noun express comparative equality or likeness : 


Chésalatge Jao yan ichelumo, Equally sick (art) thou with thy 
| brother : 
Achédpake si Afuan yan Hose, Equally white (is) John with Joseph ; 
Achacarpiniers si Pedro yan fata, Equally carpenter (is) Peter with 
father. 


Depreciatory Prefix chat. — This prefix used with an adjective 
has the effect of detracting from the quality expressed by it; 


nndie, hot ; chatmaipe, not very hot, warm ; 
ition, visible; chatiHion, poorly visible ; 

dpaka, white ; chitépata, imperfectly white ; 
maiatlé, educated ; chiitma/at?, poarly educated ; 


masaniag, whipped ; chitwavsalag, not whipped enough. 


Negative Prefixes 
The Prefix G.— This prefix used with an adjective has the force 
of denying or reversing the quality expressed by the primitive 
word, like the English prefixes ww-, t-, z-, in ‘wnkind,’ “ivatten- 
tive,” "#mprodent.’ When alone it signifies ‘not,’ 


omiuleg, kind ; timaw/ee, unkind ; 

gasgas, clean, pure ; Usergar, unclean, impure ; 
ition, perceptible ; tidtten, imperceptible ; 
sha, possible ; tinita, impossible ; 
mdhnalom, prucent ; tindiealom, imprudent ; 
fomfom, careful, cautious;  thfow/em, careless ; 
magahel, trot ; Hieerates, untrue: 


matunge, certain, known;  theafwege, uncertain, unknown; 
mamafae, mortal ; timamafar, immortal, 
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used with nouns to fora adjectiong “I gages when tone there 
13 not,” or ‘there  no."! 


chat, limit ; taicfi, infinite, without end ; 
Aimekog, end ; tathinekog, endless, eternal ; 
guaiiaye, worth ; tairwaifaye, worthless ; 

tied, sin; tairsae, sinless, Immocent ; 

tiningo, understanding; taléminage, senseless, without sense ; 
pao, flavor, odor ; taifae, insipid, without taste ; 


sitakenan, containing;  tainvadguan, empty, not containing. 

3, AnyectivaL SuUFFIXES On AND yon. — Adjectives expressing 
possibility are formed by adding to certain verbs on, uf the word 
ends in'a consonant or guttural vowel, and jen if it ends in a pure 





vowel: 
Jfatinas, do, make; eras feasible ; 
badd, whip ; bdédon, deserving a whipping | 
faaga, desire ; fafgayon, desirable ; 
Aai#, root; Avion, capable of being uprooted ; 
hagd, get; Aagdon, attainable ; 
gujiit, love ; gufliion, amiable ; 
asii, forgive ; asiryon, pardonable ; 
ago, change, alter ; aguyou, changeable ; 
pwad, quench ; pundon, extinguishable. 


4. Conyunctive Particre ox Licature na. — Attributive ad- 
jectives are connected with the nouns they modify by means of the 
particle wa. This particle is not translatable into English, 

lahe na. putgon, male child ; 
patgon Ba chia, young goat ; 
gefmanieg 1a pafooan, excellent woman 
senatbiki na edea, very small animal ; 
i snéaye Ba chalan, the bad road ; 
gerdpaka Ba maneg, pure white chicken ; ; 
chatapaka D8 puto, not quite white feather. 
‘Omission of the Particle na,—If the adjective expresses a 


(The reverse of the prefix dof is gai, signifying ‘there ie"; as gasrdis, ‘finite,’ 
‘there is an end,’ “having an end," 
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necessary or inherent attribute it is not essential to use the con- 
necting particle ; 

i santos Aifves, the holy cross; f afu/ofig aga, the black crow. 

When an adjective follows its noun the particle is omitted and 
the noun, if it ends ina pure vowel, takes the termination 0, as 
though followed by a genitive or possessive; as, 

i gafagon dpakd, the white dog ; 
i faiuman kajom-tane, the wild pigeon; 
i ¢heldan fage, the foreign banana. 

5. PrepicaTe Apjectives. — When the adjective is used as the 
predicate this particle is not used. There is no copulative verb in 
the Chamorro language, and the predicate adjective may be con- 
sidered to have a verbal! nature; thus wanfeg, ' zood," may be 
translated ‘to be good’; even nouns used as predicates may be 
considered as verbs, as both nouns and adjectives used in this way 
have tense; thus, in fafa si H/uan, ‘John is a father,’ fafa may be 
translated ‘to be a father." 

Mauteg i lake, Good-is the man, (The man 15-200, }) 
Gefmauleg § palacan, Very-good-is the woman- 

Magahet ¢ sinangan, True-is the story. (The story is-troue. ) 
Mirisifia ¢ magtiake, The chief (or governor) is-powerful. 
Chage t chalan, Long-is the road. 

Addada i teepe, Short-is the reply, 

Kadfaché é tihong, Blood-stained-is the hat. 


In the above examples it will be seen that the predicate adjec- 
tive precedes the subject. This is usually the case. 

6, Apyectives with Derisrre Agticcte ox Possessrve. —In 
such expressions as ‘the sick child’ of ‘your little brother’ it is 
usual in Chamorro to render * the child who is sick," ‘your brothe 
who is little,’ as though to distinguish them from others : 

i fatgor ni i malafigo, the child who is sick. 
i theiume DA i diéthy, the brother- yours who is little. 


If the phrase is descriptive and not restrictive the relative a is 


used followed by the adjective. This is distinct from the ma used 
as an adjectival conjunctive particle ; 
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Guaha niyor gi gima na “There is a coconut in the house 


rendangkule, which is very large. 
Huiit tehong we héfache. 1 saw a hat which was covered 
with blood. 


7. Comparison or Apjecrives. —The absolute superlative is 
expressed by the prefixes gof. gof, ges, sen, sesen, a5 we have ail - 
ready seen, Equality is expressed by the prefixes céa or acha ; 
and the possession in a Jower degree of a quality expressed. by an 
adjective is indicated by the modifying prefix fa and the depreci- 
atory prefix chat, Thus we have: _ 

sénzpvkd, perfectly white, truly white, really white ; 
géfepakd, pure white, finely white, beautifully white ; 
chazjaéa yan, equally white with, as white as ; 
laafatd, somewhat white, inclined to be white ; 
chatapead, poorly white, badly white, not quite white, 

Comparative Degree. —It is probable that in the original lan- 
guage there was no comparison of qualities after the fashion of 
Aryan languages. In many other Pacific languages an expression 
like ‘you are stronger than I' is rendered ‘strong you, weak I.’ 
This is not understood as meaning that 1 am really weak, but that 

The Spaniards have introduced sas (‘more’) and menos (‘less’), 
but the use of these words cannot be considered as in keeping with 
the genius of the Chamorro language. _ 

Comparison may be made by using the possessive suffix na to 
the adjective followed by ke. It is possible that this word ts 
adopted from the Spanish gw¢ (‘than"); but this is not certain, as 
we have in the language of Sesake, on the island of Three Hills, in 
the Shepherd group of the New Hebrides, the word 4, which is 
translated ‘from': as, ‘he is blacker than I,’ is rendered ‘he is 
black from me." 

apakaSa ke Auge, whiter than thou. 

Compariion of Inferiority, —To avoid the use of the Spanish 
menos the negative particle # may be used with the comparative of 
equality. Thus, instead of saying ‘he is less tall than I,’ the ex- 
pression can be changed to ‘he is not so tall as 1,’ or ‘he is not 
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erjually tall with me.’ By changing the adjective the ordinary com- 
parative form could be used; as, ‘he is shorter than I.’ 


misokan, full of years, old, ancient ; 
chamiratan, equally full of years, a3 old as; 
tl chaewratan, not as old as. 


‘Noah was less old than Methuselah’ may be rendered 7i'ehe- 
misakan si Noe yan Matusalén ; or Patgonfa si Noe ke si Matusaien, 
‘Noah was younger than Methuselah,’ an improper expression, but 
a common form in the Chamorro, 

8. Repvurtication or Syttasnes.—As in many other lan- 
guages of the Pacific islands, the quality expressed by an adjective 
is intensified by the reduplication of the syllable following the tonic 
or accented syllable of the word, or the interpolation of a similar 
syllable. This syllable must always be short and it shortens the 
following syllables which are not guttural : 


Positive AUGHENTATIVE 
dingkule, big ; dinekiiuic, overgrown, enormous ; 
fokd, high ; jékaka, towering, very high ; 
gésgas, clean ; gasgagas, scrupulously clean ; 
bdatae, tender ; ‘dobadag, quite tender, very tender ; 
dikike, little ; dikitis?, tiny, very small. 


9. FORMATION OF THE PLurAL.— When an adjective qualifies 
a noun in the plural it takes the prefix man: 


StarittLag 


PLOaa 
mavicg fa chelo, good brother; manmawieg na maiielo, good brothers; 
fatlaye na fade, bad man ; Maneieve na falahe, bad men ; 
dangkulo ma sés?, big knife ; Manvanvkwio na sésé sika, big knives ; 
yomog ma baime, fat hog ; Manyomog na dahwe, fat hogs ; | 


funay wa chalan, straight road; == manunas na chalan. 


With adjectives as with nouns the prefix man has the effect of 
changing certain initial letters, as indicated on page 303, When 
the idea of plurality is indicated by the plural form of the adjective 
it is unnecessary to add the regular plural sign sha to the noun, 
Nouns which form the plural irregularly, however, retain their plural 
form whether modified by a plural adjective or not. 
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Adjectives with Dual Nouns,— With nouns in the dual number 
the adjective does not assume the plural form : 
Mauleg na chelo, good brother; Afauleg  ¢held, good (is) the brother. 
Maley f chumelo, good (are) the two: brothers fof each other). 
Manmau/ey i mafelo, good (are) the brethren. 
Plural of Derived Adjectives — Derived adjectives form their 
plural by prefixing man, in the same way as primitive adjectives ; 


mautep wa dake, good man ; 


manmeulery wa (alae, good men ; 

senmanicg na fake, very good man ; 

mansenmanieg na lalake, very good men ; 

gefmanieg ma pataoan, excellent woman , 

mangefmau/eg na famafacan, excellent women ; 

chatetutd na manog, not quite white chicken ; 

Mafia/epukd na manog, not quite white chickens ; 
mangefimwuler ¢ famagion, the children are very good j 
mansen/ai/aye 4 mafewme, your brothers are very bad ; 
mafiasapaha i pilon ganso, the goose-feathers are not quite white, 


ro. Derivation oF Nouns rrom Anjectives.— Denominants 
are formed from adjectives by inserting the particle or before the 
radical vowel of the adjective, as shown on page 305, In forming 
them from derived adjectives the same rule holds good in most 


cases as with primitive words: 


Dest ADRCTIVE 
chatapatd, whitish ; 
magne, salty ; 
malaet, bitter ; 
tagai/o, prominent ; 
géffage, beautiful; 
géfiano, fertile; 
géfvao, generous; 


With Negative Particle ti— 


Dearvan Noun 
chinatpached, blasphemy ; 
chinatepetd, whitishness ; 
minasnef, Witterness ; 


ginéffago, beauty ; 
rinética, fertility 7: 





Adjectives combined with #, as 


timauleg, ‘unkind,’ do not follow the above rule. The particle is 
inserted in the primitive word ; 43, Heminanter, ‘ unkindness,’ 
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z. DEMONSTRATIVE ADJECTIVES 

Most of the demonstrative adjectives in Chamorro are identical 
with corresponding demonstrative pronouns or resemble them very 
nearly. They differ in being used to limit nouns, while the demon- 
straive pronouns are used alone. 

1, Tts.— The demonstrative adjective ‘this’ is rendered into 
Chamorro ayen if placed before the predicate, and yini or ini if 
placed ' after the predicate of a sentence : 

Ayen na patyou fumatatgis yi paeyge, This child cried last night ; 

Hfulalatde yint (or inl) sa famaiacan, 1 blamed these women ; 

Ayen aw fentogd wnfacsen, This servant shalt thou ask ; 

Faeren ini (or yini) wa fenfago, Ask this servant. 

Use of the Spanish este.—The Spanish este (*this') is fast 
taking the place of ayen and ini, It may be used cither before or 
after the predicate and does not change in gender or number, In 
the above sentences it is now more usual to say este wa patcom, 
‘this child’; este na fama/lacan, ‘these ‘women "; este aa flags, 
‘this servant’ With proper nouns the connection is as instead of 
va, Este as ffwan, ‘this John,’ or ‘ John here.’ . 

2. Taat,— When designating an object near the person spoken 
to, ‘that’ is rendered into Chamorro by enao or yenao. If it pre- 
cede the predicate, evae must be used, If it follow the predicate, 
either eae or yenao may be used. The initial_y of both yemae and 
yin. is evidently used only for euphony, especially when following a 
word ending in’a vowel, thus avoiding. the sequence of two vowel 
sounds : 

Enao ihe wa yalago, ‘Those dogs ; 

Enao manhdhaahse at gaiage, Those dogs are barking; 
Manhdhachen yenao na calage, Barking are those dogs: 
Enao as Pair, The priest there, ; 

3. Yon, Yorner:—To designate an object remote both from 
the speaker and the person addressed ayu or ayo, yuhe or uhe, are 
follow the predicate : 

Ayo na uma, Yonder house ; 
AYO wha we modong, Yonder ships; 

t gui (thls) is identical with the Malayan. 
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Dikike yohe na pager, Small (is) yon child ; 

Ayu na feddlo yoke, Yonder book | like ; 

Vahe uhe wa lebdlo, 1 like yonder book ; 

Ayo as Ajko, Yonder Francisco ; Francisco yonder. 

4. Formation of Apvenss From DEMONSTERATIVES: — From 
these demonstratives adverbs of place may be formed by prefixing 
the preposition gz (*in' or at’) and combining it so as to form a new 
(abbreviated) word : 

gt yin, in this, becomes  guiini, here; 
gi yenao, in that, becomes § —uemAo, there ; 
ge? ywhe, at yon, becomes  guibe, yonder. 

In this relation we see a resemblance between the adverbs of 
place and the demonstratives somewhat like in the French — 

ce lore Gi (* this book"), cect (* this”), and sez (there") 5 
ce fivre fa (that book"), cedar (* that"), and /d (° there”). 

Adverbs may also be formed by adding to the demonstratives 
the locative particle nai and the directive particles magi, indicating 
motion toward the speaker, and guatn indicating motion away from 
the speaker ; 

From ayw (or aye) we haye ayo nal, ' yonder,’ ‘there,’ ‘in that place.’ 
With ewatw (or guafo) we have ayo guatu, ‘thither,’ * to that place’ 
From esfe (derived from the Spanish) we have este nai, ‘here," ‘in this 


place.’ 
With pmrg? we have este magi nal, guini magi, ‘hither’ (toward the 





speaker ). 
From enao and ywenao we have enao nal, guenao nai, ‘there," ‘in that 
place." 


With ywate we have enao guato nai, guenao gusto, * thither’ (away from 
thé speaker). L , 
From guihe we have guihe gtato, * thither,’ * to yonder place’ (away from 
the speaker). 
3: INTERROGATIVE “ADJ OCTIVES 
\. Erymoocy.— The Chamorro interrogatives are closely.al- 
lied to Melanesian forms, but are also undoubtedly of common 
origin with those of Polynesia. In the following table | compare 
them with the interfogatives of the Bugotu (southern part of Ysabel 
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island) and the Ngela (Florida island) of the Solomon. group,’ and 
with the Hawaiian and the Maori of New Zealand, belonging to 
the Polynesian family of languages. 





Hecory | | Nari | Hawanan | Mans 
Aayé ? hat} hee F what F 


——————_ 


CyaMoREeo | 























aha? wart Pont? | amar 





who? 
hafat haf? | hava? na havatna have? heake ? ‘aha? = | what? 








The Samoan ea (‘who’) and o & @ or sea (‘ what") are evi- 
dently weakened forms of the same words, and in the Malayan apa 
(‘ what ') we also recognize the Chamorro Aafa. 

2, Hayi, haye, hai, hae ?—These are all forms of the Cha- 
morro word for ‘who.’ They are used in connection with persons. 
It is interesting to note that the Chamorro resembles the Melanesian: 
and Polynesian languages in such expressions as Hayi naania? 
‘Who is his name ?’ 


Hal wa rae? What king? (iiterally, Who king?) 
Hayi siha va fzofae? =What people? (literally, Who people?) 


3. Hata, haf ?— These two forms are used according to prin- 
ciples of cuphony : 
Haf wa dato? What cat? Bafa ne cuma? What house? 
4, Mano ? — This signifies either ‘ where’ or “which.!# 
Mano wa febble? Which book? (literally, Where book ?) 
Haftaimano na /eddio? =©What-kind-of book? (literally, 
What-like book ?} 


3. Fia, fafia, fliyai ?—These fornis, signifying * how many, 
are used according to the nature of the nouns they modify, They 
are etymologically identical with the Samoan fa@and the Hawaiian: 
e-/ia, a-tia (how many). Fia is used in reckoning time; as, /#a@ 

_ ate Cotleington, R. H., The Melanesian Langwager, Oxtord, 1885, pp:-588) $49, 

sMikverbs of manner * how,’ *thus," are derived. frou sass and the demonstratlves 
ind, coos, packs, or tere directly (rom the corresponding adverts af . pulek-aucihe 
and guide, by moana of the prefix id. Thos we have: aan [ | 

ference, Aa fievarcme, "how," '* file what," * what like,’ “here like"? 
feiparer, thus, like this, like bere. 

frapreae, thus, Whe that, like there: 

faipuras, Whos, Fike thet, Whe yonder, 
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puctige? *How many days?" (literally, ‘How many nights 7"). 
Fafia is used for asking the number of persons and living things ; 
as, Fafia na tactae? ‘How many people?’ Miya used with 
inanimate objects; as, Fityal na guma? ‘How many houses ? 
Other derived interrogatives are faéjia, used inasking measurements ; 
as, Takfian yint xa sagman? ‘How many (fathoms long) is this 
boat ?'; and Fakafa? *How many times?’ 

Fach of these forms requires a particular form of numeral in 
reply, as will be shown later.’ Both the interrogatives and the 
numerals Have practically become obsolete in Guam, being replaced 
by the Spanish exante (how much) and exantfos (how man ), and by 
the Spanish numerals. 





4. INDEFINITE ADJECTIVES 

1. Guaha. —In its primitive sense guaha_ signifies ‘ there is’ or 
‘there are’ (French, #y a; Spanish, Aay ; German, «5 gieét); 35, 
guahka hanom gi apé, ‘there is water in the well.’ Like all other 
words in Chamorro it may be used as several parts of speech. 
With a noun it may become a limiting adjective cither with or with- 
out the connective particle ma, signifying ‘some.’ With irregular 
plurals it is used alone, with regular plurals it is followed by stfa- 


guaha na fwéa, some toddy; guaha oa manog, some fowls ; 
guaha ae /alate, some Men ; guaha wad ea gumn, some houses. 


When the noun is also modified by some descriptive adjective 
or participle, the latter may either follow it or come before it: 
Guaha éafra mayulafig, Some raft broken up; there-is-a raft broken-up. 

Often the English ‘some," like the English indefinite article ‘a," 
is not expressed in the Chamorro: 

Malage 8 hanom, 1 want (some) Water ; 
Malago gui miyog, He wishes (a) coconut; 
Mamahan yé sika batenes, | have bought some buttons. 


for inanimate objects, anil * bow many lor person ; a6, ' How many pieces of clothes ? 
but newer * How many pieces of men?” 
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In the last example sia may be translated ‘several’ (French, 
quelques, or plusieurs), or it may be considered merely as the sign 
of the plural. 

2. Inperinite Apjectives Dexiven From INTERROGATIVES, — 
These may be formed by the addition of the suffix ha, Aavita, Aaehd; 
or haha being used with persons, /jafahé or /afa (‘whatsoever " ) 
and manoha, manka (' whichsoever') with things: 


haeha na faefav, whatsoever person (Hterally, whosocyer person) ; 
hayiha xa /siz, whatsoever man: (whosoever man): 

hafha az cw, whatsoever house ; 

manoha sw sés?7, whichsoever knife. 


3- Necative Apjectives. — In its primitive sense taya (or tat) is 
the reverse of gwaha, and signifies ‘there-is-not’ (French, # aly @ 
pas; Spanish, xe hay; German, es gicht kein, es geibt nicht, Used 
with nouns it may be translated as the adjective ‘no’ (German, ein): 

faya wa palaoan, no woman (German, deine Fraw) | 
tat Aavem, no water (German, defn Wasser), 





4 ADJEcTIVES OF Quantity on Numpre,— These are megae 
(* much,’ ‘ many") with things: lahyan (‘many') with persons or 
things ; laguha, ‘several, ‘ various": dididé, ‘a little,’ ‘few’; i 
palo, ‘ the remaining,’ ‘the rest of '- 


Mefae wa fution, many stars - 

lahyan #2 fasfee, many persons ; 

laguha wa famugnon, several children : 

dididA wa fudit, a little toddy ; 

didida sa /alaie, a few men : few men ; 

ti megae ma /actao, not many people ; [people. 
i palo wa fadfae, the rest-of-the people; the remaining 


5. Abjecrives or Comparison, — The adverbs of manner (see 
foot-note, page $24) derived from the demonstratives ini, enao, 
yuhe, may be used as adjectives before nouns connected by the 
particle na: 
talguini ma jinatinas, such an act as this (literally, such-like act) ; 
talguenao wa ieéi/v, such a book as that (near you) ; 
taiguihe na taefae, such a person as that (yonder) ; 
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taimano ae /e/d/) malagomoe? what-kind-of-a book (is) your wish ? 
taiguini na /eAd/e, this-kind-of-a book. 


6. Inperrnires AporTep FROM THE Sranisit,— The following 
indefinite adjectives have been adopted by the Chamorros from the 
Spanish: kuatkiet, kuatkiera (from cualguier, cualgutcra), ‘any, 
‘any whatever,’ niuno (from ai wre), ‘not one’, ‘not a, ‘not a 
single’: wiuno naguihan,‘notafish’ masea haye, makesea haye 
(tas gue séa), "whosoever (may be).’ un, ERO, uno ma, ‘one’; 
un raina,*a queen; waa na taetto, ‘one person. otro, otro na, 

‘the other"; afre va taotao, * another person.’ kada, ‘each’: tada 
gumta, ‘each house,’ todo, ‘every,’ ‘all’: fode Jake," sist hs 
todo i tano, ‘all the earth.' todo siha ma, ‘all’ (plural): 
stha na tactad, ‘all the people"; fedo f wanwnas, * all the just.’ 

Of these, Aada and fede (' every,’ ‘all') do not take the particle 
na after them, Instead of ef afro, fos ofres, we also have the Cha- 
morro | palo. 


( Te de comme.) 
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HEREDITY IN HEAD FORM 
By FRANZ BOAS 


The recent discussion of Mendel’s law has called renewed atten- 
tion to the phenomena of heredity. In anthropology this problem 
has been discussed principally by Galton and Pearson who have 
treated their materials according to the method of correlations: The 
principle of this method requires two assumptions: first, that each 
parent has a certain influence upon the form of each offspring and. 
that the amount of this influence remains the same in all cases, 
except that it is subject to chance variations; second, that the varia- 
bility of the offspring does not depend on the form of the parent. 
If Mendel's law holds good even in a restricted way in the human 
species, these assumptions would not be admissible on account of the 
dominant influence of one parent or the other, and the results of 
the method of correlation could be considered as rough approxi- 
mations only, 

If we assume that the influence of one parent dominates, we must 
expect to find a massing of the measurements of descendants at 
points corresponding to those of the parental measurements. There- 
fore, the greater the difference between the parents, the freater must 
be the variability of the offspring. The character of the laws of 
heredity can therefore be determined by an investigation of the 
question whether the variability of the offspring depends upon the 
difference between the parents. 

I was led to take up this question by an observation which I 
had published m 1894, in a study of the half-bloods of the Amencan 
and European races.* I found that in this case there is a decided 
tendency to develop a width of face that corresponds either to that 
of the European or to that of the American race, while intermediate 
forms are rare. This phenomenon conforms to Mendel's law, 

‘See Frans Boas, The Cephaile Indes," tmerican Anthropedagi:t, #, &, val, ty 
pp 445-464, 

Popular Science Monthly, October, 1894, pp. 761-770. 
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I discussed this question at length with Dr Maurice Fishberg 
of New York, whose studies of the anthropology of the Jews are so 
well known, and he had the great kindness to collect for the purpose 
of this investigation measurements of whole families of East European 
Jews. Anyone who has tried to collect similar data will appreciate 
the difficulties of such an undertaking and the labor involved. 
Dr Fishberg succeeded in collecting measurements of forty-eight 
families. Although this number is hardly sufficient to elaborate 
the problem in detail, a few interesting conclusions can be drawn. 

The cephalic indices of the whole series are distributed as follows: 
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This table shows that, while the heads of the men are a little 
scries is sufficiently uniform to admit of a comparison between the 
indices of individuals of different ages. 


‘The indices contain the values from 73.0-73-9, 74-0749, ete. 
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{if the material were sufficiently extensive, it would. be easy to 
investigate directly the distribution of the indices of children whose 
parents have indices of certain fixed values. This is impossible with 
the limited material at our disposal. We can, however, study the 
relation between the variability of children and the differences between 
the parental couples: 

Before entering into this question we will determine the distri- 
bution of variabilities in case Mendel's law should prevail. | 

According toa generalized form of Mendel's law we may expect 
some children to show the tendency to revert more strongly to the 
paternal than to the maternal type, while others exhibit the reverse 
tendency. This may be expressed in algebraical symbols, as follows: 
Let # be the total number of children, », and x, respectively the 
number of children with dominant paternal and maternal type; 7, 
r_ the coefficients of correlation of children with their fathers and 
their mothers among the series with dominant paternal type, ¥.,, #7, 
the corresponding coefficients among the series with dominant ma- 
ternal type. Let x, y, z be the deviations of fathers, mothers, and 
children respectively; let [ ] indicate averages; and let finally Gp, 
a, @,be the standard variations of fathers, mothers, and children 


respectively, 
Then we have for the series of », children with dominant paternal 
type 
Se 
[=] a Tae Cra ad 


[ee] =ryae,+r., “ [ xy}. 
In our case the correlation between fathers and mothers or the 
“ assortive mating " 
gd 


This amount is soslight that it may be disregarded. Therefore — 
[==] mai Ff op 


In the same way | 
[y=] = Fe 


Mt, CASES. 
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For the series with dominant maternal type we find in the same 


way 
or rT 
- = 4 at 
[=|=r,, hail ™ T A 
- 


[as] = r', of, ph, Cases; 


[ye] = 729. % 


and for the total series 
: : a. et come 2 fg 
(1) Le] = 7) "tet MPa) g + fat Ml ealg | 
Hy Woy Nyt, 
(2) [=] = mai v ¢ 


(3) 3 = [vs] = My Five Me Foy 


We may assume that in cach series —the one with dominant 
paternal and with dominant maternal type — the variability will be 
independent of the deviation of the father respectively the mother) 
from the average type, We will designate with s the variability of 
children with dominant paternal (or maternal) type who are descen- 
dants of fathers and mothers who have all the same deviations + and 
y respectively from the averages of fathers and mothers. When the 
average of the squares of the deviations of ‘such @ series of children 
is taken from the grand average, not from their proper average [=], 
the average of these squares will be for the series with dominant 
paternal trait 


f+ [shart |r Ori ) 


= or, a. 


when we take the average of these values forall the values of 4 and 


¥ we find | 
(84 EV] a+ (2 +7) at cates 


In the same way we find for the series of children with dominant 


[t+ [s+ (citer lat, cases. 
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Here it is assumed that the variability of the series with dominant 
paternal and with dominant maternal type is the same, Since 
groups constitute the whole series, we have 

Ca | s , 
(4) opm tt (mrt +13.) + myles + 723)} 


We will make two assumptions: 


[. = hy = dn. 
rye ry 
ri. = i 
ll. #, = #,=$" 
ty =a 0. 
For assumption I the series with dominant paternal and ma- 
ternal traits assume the same form, s, ¢,, neither trait is dominant, 
and we have ordinary correlation. 


(1") [2] = rag t+ ey 
(2") a 
Pie [vz] 
(3*) ve a 
(4*) f= oF (1 — 13, — #3). 
For assumption IT we find 
(a**) l= bry et bese 
oi 13] _. 
(2**) a 
os [vs 
(3**) 2a ra 
(4**) =o (! — dry — $73). 


We will now proceed to determine the average value for children 
of couples with the deviations x and y, and the variability of these 
children measured from the average, 
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According to assumption I 
(s*) (ej— Gl xe Bs 


Since there is no difference between the series with dominant 
paternal and with dominant maternal traits, the variations of the 
children will be distnbuted regularly around their average ty'pe. 
Therefore, 


(6*) *nei(.- Ghar) 


According to assumption 
(5**) [s] = i #+ a, 
The series with dominant pate 
[-] = 2 
Its variability, measured from this average, will be 


saa(s— ag 207) 


If the variability is determined from the average of both series, 
the one with dominant paternal and the one with dominant mater- 
nal traits, its value will be 


(6**) tymoi(1—2 Gt aT) 4 (5 —s) 


Since the variability of the series with dominant maternal traits, 
gives the same value, the formula presents the variability of children 
for parents whose deviations from the average are respectively + and 
y. We find thus, that in case of assumption IT the variability of 
children increases with increasing difference between the parents. 

The available material is so smal! that it is not possible to 
determine the formula that fits the observations most accurately, 
It is, however, easy to show that the variability increases with in- 
creasing difference between the parents, ‘It appears that in both 


nal type will vary around the value 


[=] als 
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series the expected average of the children of parents with the devia- 
tion eand y ts the same. The following coefficients of correlation 
were calculated from the series of observations : | 


or approximately 0.33 for either, @, a, ¢, were found respectively 
3.0, 3.2, 3.3 OF approximately equal. 


By substituting 
bs] _ [rs] 
of, 8, 
and 


i=3,=7,= 0 


we have according to | 


(7*) f= ry _— 2r*). 
According to IT 

(7**) iy = FL — 4r*) + oy — 2¥, 

and for both 

(8) [=] =r +9’. 


The calculation of the variability of the children from the point 
[#] found in (8) is, of course, very inaccurate on account of the 
small number of children in cach family ; but since the same inac 
curacies prevail for all differences between parents, it seems justifi- 
able to compare the results for different values of + and y, 

The variabilities thus obtained give decisive results, I have 
calculated the correlation between the standard variation of the 
children of each couple and the difference between the parents. It 
may be well to give the table of these differences and variabilities in 
full. | 
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An GET. of this table shows clearly that the variabitity of 
children increases with increasing difference of parents, The index 
of correlation between the two is + 0,67, which corresponds to an 
index of regression of + 1.6. That isto say, the deviation from 
the average of the square standard deviation of children equals 1 aii 
times the deviation from the average difference of parents, Thus 

iability of children is not by any means 
constant, arid therefore our first assumption (J) is not tenable. 

A calculation of the values ¢,—5(—+)* from the table of 
observations, and a correlation of "thane valtien with the differences 
between parents give an index of correlation of + 0.14 and an in- 
dex of regression as. above of + 0-2. These amounts are so small 
that we may well assume that ina more extended series they would 
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still more approach the theoretical value zero. The agreement with 
our second assumption (II) seems satisfactory. 

We conclude from these data that heredity of the cephalic in- 
dex in individuals of the same race does not depend on the miid- 
parental value of the index, but that one-half of the children re- 
semble in regard to this trait the father, and the other half the 
mother. According to equations (2**) and (3**) the index of 
correlation between father and child in the series with dominant. 
paternal type, and between mother and child in the series with 
dominant matemal type is 0,66, so that we may say that one-/alf of 
the children of a couple belonging ta a certain race have a type the 
average of winch is equal to the average of twice the father's type and 
once the racial type, while the other half have an average equal te 
twice the mother's type and once the racial type. 

It is likely that this law is also an approximation only, but it 
agrees with the facts much better than the assumption of the repro- 
duction of the midparental type, in which case the offspring would 
all form one series the average of which would be equal to the 
average of the father’s, the mother’s, and the racial type. 

It seems plausible that similar laws prevail in regard to other 
measurements, but probably in such a manner that the offspring 
resembles in one respect his father, in another his mother. 

The data here given do not show what the law of heredity of 
the cephalic index may be when father and mother belong to dif- 
ferent races. It must also be remembered that other measurements 
may follow different laws, A case of this kind is the stature of 
Americo-Eurmpean half-bloods, which, as I have previously shown,! 
exceeds that of both parental types. 


\Pagular Scirmce Monthly, October, 1894, 


THE YELLOW MEN OF CENTRAL AFRICA 
By SAMUEL P. VERNER 


The fact that there are large numbers of indigenes in the remote 
parts of the African continent whose skin is of bight copper color 
and whose physiognomy is quite different from that of the typical 
negro, is one comparatively little known to men of science, and is.a 
source of surprise to the general public, although students of African 
anthropology and explorers of the interior of the continent are well 
aware of its occurrence. In my journeyings in the great Congo- 
Zambezi region I found many of these yellow people and became 
interested in their character and history. 1 have already described ' 
the appearance and character of my friend Ndombe, “king” of the 
Baschilange, who was one of the finest types of these light-colored 
men; but I have not yet recorded the facts connected with this 
phenomenon nor discussed the possible reasons for it, 

These yellow people of Central Africa are not detached tribes, 
but are families scattered throughout many different tribes. It is 
safe to say that at least fifteen percent of the entire population of 
Central Africa (which perhaps numbers 65,000,000) are light col- 
ored. To put it comparatively, there are as many yellow Africans 
in Central Africa as there are negroes in the United States. 1 did 
not find a single tribe without some of these yellow individuals, or, 
most frequently, families, included in its membership, 

One noteworthy feature of these people is the extent of their 
geographical distribution, They are found all over Central and 
South Africa from the central Soudan to the Cape, They are 
found in relatively larger numbers in the more elevated parts of the 
country, especially in the headlands about the sources of the Nile, 
the Congo, and the Zambesi. So far as my observation went, these 
copper-colored people are confined to the Bantu division of the Af- 
rican race, but I do not think that this is exclusively the rule. They 
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live in the villages with the blacks, and in nowise seem to sep- 
arate themselves into distinct political or social groups. For ex- 
ample, the uncle, and highly respected prime minister of the yellow 
king Ndombe, was Joka, whose skin was of a veritable ebon hwe. 
The color did not seem to be a cause of geographical segregation 
at all. 

A. typical yellow African of pure indigenous character is usually” 
tall, inclined to be slender, with large, bright, brown eyes and 
rather aquiline nose (the aquilinity greatly modified, however, from 
the norm), much smaller hands and feet than the other Africans, 
kinky hair, and oily skin. His bearing is usually more dignified 
than that of the blacks, and his general appearance much hand- 
SOMerT. 

The physiognomy of these men differs from that of the negroes 
in being more Semitic in character ; at the same time there is every 
difference between them and the Arabs; They have high cheek- 
bones, and the facial angle is much nearer the perpendicular than 
that of any other Africans. The head is usually dolichocephalic, 
thus showing the true African classification of the type, but this is 
strongly modified by an unusual width transversely, so that some 
of them are almost as brachycephalic as the Caucasian, Ndombe's 
head, for example, was nearly as wide as long. 

Technologically the yellow men seem superior to the others; 
their arts and industries are more advanced and their skill greater, 
For example, the Zappo-Zaps, a tribe which has more copper-col- 
ored members than any other observed by me, are far more ad- 
vanced in blacksmithing, carpentry, weaving, etc., than other tribes, 
and they imitate the white men more readily and successfully. The 
customs and institutions of the yellow men are also more highly 
developed and their methods of government better organized, 
Thus Ndombe, a yellow Muktiba, encouraged his people in adjust- 
ing themselves to the introduction of foreign civilization; while 
Lukengu, a black potentate of the same tribe, positively resisted 
all progress, and was finally killed because of his. ultra-conser- 

The bnght-colored Africans are also generally more intelligent, 
of a more sensitive nervous orfanism, Jess emotional but: more 
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vivacious, and much more apt to cherish resentment. They are 
quicker in motion, and they seem to have a far livelier sense of 
humor; they are also more sensitive to pain and less capable of 
prolonged endurance or privation, 

Of one thing I became thoroughly convinced—the color of 
these Africans is not the result of any recent-admixture of white 
blood: The yellow men are descendants of other yellow men for 
many generations, probably for many centuries, This is supported 
by several points of evidence: The traditions of the colored men 
indicate io white ancestry ; and owing to their remarkable powers 
of memory, the careful preservation of tradition, its transmission as 
a sacred possession to posterity, and the pride with which the Afro- 
Caucasian of mixed blood always refers to any known white an- 
cestry, this traditionary testimony of an unmixed descent for hun- 
dreds of years is of considerable value. Moreover, the history of 
African exploration, which is full and accurate, clearly shows no 
white-residents for centuries in many parts of the continent where 
these yellow people have long resided. Again, there are no ethnic 
residua of white influence save of the most remote character, which 
will be discussed presently. A peculiar fact in this connection is 
that the color of the copper-hued. Africans is not at all that of the 
mitlatto or other degree of Caucasian mixture ; their color is quite 
sui generis —of a curiously reddish tinge, somewhat like that of the 
American Indian, which the careful observer can readily distinguish 
from the other. For example, there were in my employ two cop- 
per-colored Jads, one of whom was partly Portuguese, the other 
wholly African; yet the only external difference, so far as the skin 

The question naturally arises, Whence the color of these mil- 
lions of light Africans in the depths of the Dark Continent? This 
ig one of the most difficult problems in the entire field of African 
anthropoldgy. Like the question of the origin of their remarkable 
neighbors, the pygmies, the mystery of the development of these 
yellow men is both ancient and profound. Some light may be 
thrown on the problem, however, as the result of special research 

The attitude of these yellow people toward the other Africans is 
one enlightening circumstance. They consider themsel 3 superior. 
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They do not like-to marry black women, though they may have 
them for concubines, The tendency toward the perpetuation of 
the yellow type by natural selection is very strong indeed. The 
yellow men are generally regarded with a curious degree of respect, 
not to say envy, by the blacks, whose numerical superiority has 
never sufficed either to subdue or to assimilate. their more favored 
cousins. It is worthy of note, also, thar the children of typical 
yellow parents are physically strong, while the offspring of the 
black concubines of yellow men are relatively weak. 

While the history of the African tribes is far from well known, 
the concensus of scientific opinion is that Africa was originally 
settled through migrations from Asia. At the same time, the fact 
that some of the aboriginal Asiatics were not only black in color 
but resembled some of the African types in many other respects, 
tends to forbid the hypothesis of entire local variation after scttle- 
mient in Africa, 

There are four reasonable hypotheses concerning the origin of 
the light-colored aborigines of Central Africa which may here be 
considered. These are (1) spontaneous evolution, (2) local varia- 
tion, (3) recent admixture of foreign blood, and (4) ancient admix- 
ture of foreign blood. 

The hypothesis of spontancous. evolution surmises that the 
copper-colored Africans are a higher development from the native 
black races. This hypothesis involves the whole theory of evolu- 
tion, a discussion of which is not possible here. 

The first hypothesis would be untenable without the support of 
the second. The supposition that local Variation might-account for 
the lightening of the color has one factor in its favor—that the 
light-colored Africans inhabit principally the more elevated portions 
of the continent. At the same time it is true that the blackest of 
Africans are also found in the highlands, with no apparent disposi- 
tion to sequestrate themselves into the lower and warmer regions: 
Then, too, the pygmies, evidently the oldest of the African races, 
are very dark colored, and they, too, often inhabit the mountainous 
country. 

That there has been an introduction of alien blood by which this 
extraordinary color of so many Africans was effected seems quite 
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likely ; but the time of its occurrence is not so easily asserted. It 
might be held that the admixture has been comparatively recent ; 
but there are only three ways in which modern variation could have 
occurred —from the mongrel semi-whites of northern Alrica, from 
the heterogencous white slave-traders of the coasts, and from the 
ubiquitous Portuguese. The first supposition is a most reasonable 
one, for there is little doubt that the people of northern Africa have 
done much to vary the color of the inhabitants of the interior, but 
it is hardly adequate for an explanation of all the points at issue. 
The second supposition — that the slave-traders effected the change 
—is barred by the fact that the Niger and Guinea regions, where 
the slave-trade reached its highest development, has the fewest of 
these copper-colored Africans — scarcely any at all, indeed. The 
third — that the Portuguese, who were long the most indefatigable 
of European pioneers in Africa, were responsible for this result — 
is the most probable of these suppositions as to a modern origin 
of the yellow Bantu ; but the vast number and the wide geographical 
distribution of the yellow people precludes the probability of their 
origin from this cause; besides, the fact that the Africans on the 
Portuguese coasts, who are known to be Portuguese half-breeds, 
are entirely different from, and vastly inferior to, the people under 
discussion, 

The fourth Sig patie aes as gi amangm rN 
light color of these Africans is derived from an ancient admixture 
of foreign blood. This is rendered. probable by several considera- 
tions, 

It must be conceded that skin-color is largely influenced by cli- 
mate and custom. As one passes from the north temperate zone 
to the equator the races are found to become darker, Of course, 
ages have been required to produce this variation, and it would take 
a proportionately long time to effect any further variation —a change 
from dark to light and evce versa — with no radical introduction of 
foreign elements. African ethnology amply illustrates this, The 
older tribes, for example, are the darker—the pygmies never ex- 
hibit a light color at all The black dolichocephalic negroes come 
next in infrequency of light skin; then come those Africans in 
whose character and cult alike are evidences that they have not 
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been residents: of the interior as long as the others. Among these 
last the copper-hued people are frequent. 

Again, there is evidence that there have been three general auc- 
cessive migrations of people into Africa from the northeast, the 
region of the Nile and the Red Sea. Of these, the first settled 
Egypt and may have passed southward; the second built the pyra- 
mids: the third occurred after the rise of Muhammed and produced 
effects still discernible, though the immigrants are not yet crystal- 
lized as a distinct ethnic stratum. Each migration-group was 
probably lighter in color than the preceding one, and the com- 
mingling of the descendants of later comers with the offspring of 
the earlier groups would suffice to produce at least six distinct 
ethnic classes, with many more subsequently formed. All of these 
classes may be seen in the tribes of Airica today. 
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Notes on the Report of Teobert Maler in Memoirs of the Peabody Mu- 
feum, vol. ut, No. 2. By Cyarnes P, Bowprren, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1903. Privately Printed. 8°, 29 pp- 

This is 2 continuation of the Nofer previously published by the same 
author on Mr Maler’s earlier report issued as vol. 1, No. 1, of the 
Memoirs of the Peabody Museum, ‘The present notes refer to the inscrip- 
tions on the stela:, lintels, and altars, described and illustrated in Maler’s 
second report, and in addition to these, several Inscriptions from Menche 
(Maler’s Yaxchilan), published by Maudslay in the Ziodogra Centrali 
Americana — Archaoiogy. 

This great city of Menché, according to the dates in the inscriptions, 
was contemporaneous with Copan, Quirigua, Palenque, and Piedras Ne- 
gras ; but it has one date, indicated by the initial series on lintel 21, in the 
beginning Katun of Cycle 9, and therefore the earliest date in that cycle 
that has yet been found. It is: separated from the next date of the local 
monuments by a period of three hundred years and probably refers to. 
some episode before the building of the city began, presumably the first 
settlement in that region, 

By comparing the dates on the different structures, Mr Bowditch dis- 
tingnishes several periods of the city's. history, marked by several stages 
of growth corresponding to eras of unusual activity, occasioned perhaps 
by waves of immigration. By the same method the order in which the 
different parts of the city were built are deters dined and the course of 
its development is traced from one rulned structure to another. Tt would 
appear that structure 24 and @ part of 23, built during Katun 11, are the 
oldest buildings. Then, ‘about the time when 16 Katuns had heen 
completed, the plan of the city was laid out on a scale of greater mag- 
nihcence,"" 

{t was during this period, which must have been one of great pros- 
were erected. It is to this period also that most of the carved Iimtels be- 
long. ** It would appear that in a period from twenty to forty years later 
the buildings of the so-called ‘greater acropolis’ were erected. Here we 
find no sculptured lintels, but a great number of stele, having dates which 
show them to have been erected: about 9; 18. 0. 0..0."" 
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The assignment of dates to different parts of the city is based, of 
course, on the supposition that the dates on the lintels and stela refer to 
the time of building, and, furthermore, “‘on the supposition that the 
Ben-Ik symbol in connection with a Katun has the value 13, and that 
the long buildings may in some cases have been built in parts at different 
times. ** 

Indeed the only point in this paper that is not made quite clear is the 
reason for assigning the value 13 to the Ben-Ik symbol, but it is gratify- 
ing that we are given reason to expect a full discussion of this very inter- 
esting question in another paper. ‘The notes conchide with a tabular 
view of the dates both in relation to the separate inscriptions and to the 
structures. G. 


A Suggestive Maya Inseription. By Cuanres P. Bownrren, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., r903. Privately printed. $°, 20 pp. 

In the hook of Chi/an Balam of Tizimin, and again in the book of 
Citlan Safam of Chumayel, it is stated that in a certain Katun 13 
Ahau '* Pop was-set in order."’ This somewhat obscure statement has 
been a source of much difficulty to students of Mays history and tradi- 
tion. Pop being the first month of the year, it could mean only one 
thing, vir., that something was done to the calendar at that time. Brin- 
ton was of opinion that it referred to the invention of chronolog 
records, but it is much more probable that the allusion was to- some cor- 
rection that was made in the annual calendar. In 1901 Mr Bowditch 
expressed the opinion that the change hinted at consisted simply in bring- 
ing the beginning of the year into its proper relation with the seasons, 
and that the relation of the annual calendar to the long count was not 
affected. Mr Bowditch is now persuaded not only that the proof of this 

is available but that he has been able to identify the very inscription im 
cA the adjustment referred to in the hooks of Callan Ha/am is com- 
nemorated. “This inscription, which forms the subject of the paper 
aie review, is One of special interest. It is one of the few inseriptions 
that have come from Tikal, a city that has been very imperfectly ex- 
plored, and in which no initial serjes has as yet been found. 

The traditions of the Mayas were to the effect that their ancestors 
came from the west, andl Mr Bowditch, arguing from the dates found in 
the different cities, thinks that their course was from the west and south, 
one branch settling at Copan while another pushed on to the Usumacinta 
valley, Toward the end of Cycle 9 both these branches moved north- 
ward, founding Seibal, Tikal, Bacalar, and Chichen-Itea at successive 
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stages of their migmtion. The date 19.0. 0. o. © is found at Seibal, 
while at Chichen-Itza the only known dateis 10, 2. 9- F- 9: Therefore, 
Mr Bowditch argues, if a date were found at Tikal, it should be between 
these two dates. Im fact, the Tikal inscription begins with the date 3 
Ahau 3 Mol, which may be 10. 0. 15. 8 o. Afterward comes the num- 
ber 2. 21. rz and the date 6. Eb o Pop, which would then be 10. 0. 13. 
1. 12. 

In an earller paper Mr Bowditch attempted to demonstrate the likeli- 
hood of an agreement between the dates on the monuments of the dit- 
ferent cities and the records of the books of Chifan Balam. Following 
the same line of argument he is led to look on the Tikal tablet for.some 
indication of a correction in the calendar, 

Unfortunately we are not clearly told anywhere what method was used 
by the Mayas for making the year and the seasons correspond, and there 
ia disagreement with regard to the method used by the Mexicans, Leon 
y Gama, however, states that the Mexicans added 25 days every 104 
years. If the Mayas used this method and if they had neglected from 
the beginning to apply it to the adjustment of the calendar, and if the 
date 6 Eb. o Pop given in the inscription is To. 0. 18,.u.-19, = 1,446,512 
days = 3,963 years = 38 % 104 years > 12 years, and if 1 day was 
allowed for each four years of the odd years, then when they reached the 
date given in the inscription the Mayas would have just exactly 952 days 
to allow in order to make the calendar correspond to the seasons. This 
is the number recorded in the inscription (glyphs 4 and 5 ) where 2. 11. 
12 are noted. By counting back 952 days from 6 Eb. o Pop, therefore, 
to z Ahan 3 Mol and proceeding from that date, the Mayas would, on reach- 
ing 6 Eb, o Pop again, find the beginning of the year in its proper place, 
This we find in the inscription the date 6 Eb. o Pop, the 952 daysand 
the date 3 Ahau 3 Mol. In glyph 13 one day is added, bringing the 
count to 7 Ben 4 Pop. | 
correction in the manner indicated; and he shows further that about this 
time was a period of peculiar interest for the Mayas because they had 
just passed a day that represented the completion not only of an ¢xact 
number of years of 365 days but also an exact umber of synodical revo- 
lutions of the planet Venus, understood by the Mayas as a period of 584 
days (Dresden Codex, 46-50): “tt would be wise therefore to look 
for a rectification of the Venus revolutions as well as for a rectification of 
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less than 584 days. Not having a decimal system the Mayas would be 
likely to express such a quantity as a fraction with + for a numerator. 
As a matter of fact‘) of a day is a very close approximation to yjy , and 
it would be natural for them to have decided)that the correction should be 
made at the rate of one day in each twelve Venus revolutions."" 

Tt is found by calculation that.on the day 7 Ben r Pop, noted above, 
2,478 Tevolutions and 520 days had passed,.and so 64 days more are re- 
quired to make an éxact number of revolutions. This would bring the 
count to a day 6 Caban, and we find 6-Caban inglyph 17, On that day 
just 2,479 Vents revolutions would have been completed. 

From his observations Mr Howditch thus reaches the important con- 
clusions that we have learned how the Mayas compensated for the error 
in the 365-iay year, and that they not only made this correction at Tikal 
but that they corrected ot the same time their observations of the synod- 
ical revolution of Venus. | 

The correspondence of numbers and dates in the Tikal inscription is 
certainly remarkable, to say the least; The careful work and accurate 
methods of the author make the paper one of substantial value that: will 
be read with interest and profit by all students of the Maya inscriptions. 
The objection that will be raised is that there is no distinct indication that 
the date found in the inscription is really that proposed by Mr Bowditch, 
Further exploration at Tikal may settle definitely the question of dates.. 

Not the least valuable part of the paper is the suggestion on the last 
page concerning the use of the table on page z4 of the Dresden Codex. 
We are shown, by means of an example, how the quantities in| that table 
might have been applied by the Mayas to the solution of such a mathe- 
matical problem as is presented by the inscription of Tikal, G. 





Divisions of the Parietal Bones in Man and other Mammals, By Atxs 
Hroutka. Author's Edition, extracted from Bulletin of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, Vol. XIX, Article Vill, pp. 231— 
386. New York, July 11, 1903. 

This well-printed monograph, with rq plates, 39 text figures, exhans- 
tive tabular statements, bibliography (pp. 382-386), and alphabetical in- 
dex of authors, isa model of detailed scientific observation and descrip- 
tion. After résuméing (pp. 23 2—254) the work of previous investigators, 
Dr Hrdlitka gives the results of his own examination of © nearly 4000 
Indian and goo white and negro crania: a little over 400 skulls of apes 
and monkeys; and a litth over 2,c00 skulls of other:mammais,’’ Die 
visions of the parietal bone ate rare in man, comparatively frequent in 
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monkeys, and almost completely absent in other mammals. Hrdlitka’s 
material furnishes two complete and six partial divisions in. man ; cigh- 
teen complete and thirty-five partial divisions in apes and monkeys; one 
major and two minor complete divisions (the first cases on record) in 
mammats below the monkeys. The Oldl World monkeys exhibit a much 
larger proportion of complete, but a smaller proportion of incomplete 
divisions than those of America. Parietal divisions are miher frequent 
in the macaques, rare in the cynocephali and the marmosets, With few 
exceptions the divisions occur in young OT adolescent monkeys, occlusion 
evidently taking place early in life. In man parietal divisions may occur 
‘at all-ages from the embryonic to advanced adult life."* They are 
more common (2: 1) in female than in male monkeys, but the reverse is 
true of man. Anomalous parietal divisions occur more frequently in 
monkeys and apes than in mam. The author considers that in apes and 
monkeys parietal divisions are +‘ examples af disturbed normal develop- 
ment, or dismerfhizm, with, perhaps, 2 tendency towards neomorphism,”’ 
while in man these anomalies ‘ may represent More oF less a sort of ala- 
vism ''— this is suggested by thelr more frequent occurrence in monkeys and 
apes. ‘The two cases of complete parietal division in man (reported by Put- 
nam in 1883 and reéxamined by Hrdlitka) occur in two male crania of 
Indians from prehistoric stone graves in Tennessee. There is nothing 
pathological about either of these skills. - 

| Avexanper F. CHAMBERLATS. 


1. Die Brut muss Billig sein. [A Bosninn open.) By De Friep- 
nic S. Krauss, Leipaig: A. Schomann, 1903- 22°, 63 pp- 

2. duf Uferioser See. [Drama in four parts.) By Braxistav G). 
Nusic. German translation by De Freprice.S.. Krauss, (Library 
of Selected Seryian Masterworks, with Literary-historical Tntroduc- 
tions, Published by Dr Friedrich S. Krauss, Voi. 1) “Leipzig: 
Adolyit Schumann, 1993. 12°, xxvill, 111 pp, 

3. Stretfeige im Retche der Frawensckinheit, [In twenty numbers, with 
nearly 4oo illustrations of the most beautiful types from the women of 
all nations.] Leipzig: Adolph Schumann, 1903. 4°, 70 parts. 

The distinguished South Slavic ethnologist, Dr Friedrich S. Krats, 
of Vienna, has given fresh proof of his versatile and tireless activity by 
bringing out within the first months of the present year three distinct 
works, two of which are in line with his general studies:in Servian custom 
and folklore, while the third ts more ambitious and wide-reaching in scope, 
being no less than an attempt to analyze ihe idea of womanly beanty 2s 
handed down from remote ages in every part of the world. 
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With regard to the first, it may be explained that Bosnia isan Austrian 
province of Servia, that hitherto obscure kingdom which has recently be- 
come the focus of international attention by reason of the tragic over- 
throw of the ruling dynasty, the event being merely the latest in the long 
scries of conspiracies, revolts, and massacres which have made up the his- 
tory of the Balkan states for centuries’ The jumble of semi-barbarous 
and jealous races—Rumanian, Bulgarian, Magyar, Serb, Greek, and 
Arnaut — all held down by the still more barbarous alien Turk, with the 
constantly shifting panorama of battle, banquet, siege, and escape, afford 
dramatic opportunities of which the Doctor has made good use in. his 
opera. ‘The action is laid in Bosnia in 1639, a period when marriage by 
purchase, a5 indicated in the title, was superseding the good old custom 
of marriage by capture. The story turns upon the fortunes of a Bosnian 
bride: destined for a Moslem hushand. Peasants, soldiers, officers, 
dancing maidens, and grand vizier, play their parts in turn in camp and 
castle, with a moonlight dance by the wood fairies for interlude. ‘The 
treatinent and versification are warmly praised by German critics ‘The 
music, by a Servian composer, is not given with the book text. 


The second work, forming one of a series of Servian masterworks 
which the doctor is now editing, is his own translation of a drama by 
Hranislav Nusic, 2 talented young Servian who, although still under forty, 
has alrearly established his reputation as poet, journalist, patriot, and 
statesman. The frontispiece portrait shows a keen intellectuality, and @ 
characteristic biographic introduction is supplied by the translator, ‘Ihe 
Servian ttle, indicating the unknown beyond, has been aptly rendered by 
the translator ‘On the Shoreless Ocean."' ‘The scene is laid in Bel- 
gmc, the capital; the period is the present. The characters are a 
local. official, his wife and their tittle daughter, a minister of state, a 
doctor, a gossiping mischief-maker, and several other representatives of 
more or less fashionable society, It is an intensely human story, simply 
and powerfully told and leading up to a tragic climax—a story short 
enough fora summer afternoon, but deep enough to haunt the memory 
for years, It seems almost a fitting coincidence that it is dedicated to 
the smurdered sjueen. It is indeed a masterwork and the translator de- 
serves thanks for introducing it to a larger audience. 


In the opening chapter of his great work, A-xcursions into the Kingdom 
of Female Beauty, the author asserts that the history of hutnan culture i 
in large measure the history of beautiful women, from Helen of ‘Troy to 
Isabella of Castile, and «quotes the Chinese proverb, * With a laugh she 
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destroyed a city and with another a kingdom."’ In his handling of 
the subject, however, we find that by beauty he means not simply phys- 
ical charms— for tastes differ in every country—but rather that subtle 
combination of qualities which render a woman attractive, and of which 
physical beauty is a chief but not the only factor. 

He traces the historical development of the idea of beauty as indi- 
cated in the works of the poets and teachers of antiquity, taking up in 
succession Egypt, Asia, Greece, and Italy, with notices of the various 
phases of the ancient Aphrodite cult, and coming down to the public 
beauty contests of Sicily and France, and the descriptive guslar verses 
of his own Servia. After showing the decline of woman's condition and 
influence through the dark ages in Europe, he follows her gradual emer- 
developed in France. An interesting feature is the study of the gradual 
change in the conception of beauty in with the growth of higher 
ideals, conceptions as radically different as the types exemplified in the 
‘“fyll-moon face’ of the harem slave and the clear-cut features of the 
average American girl, Another section of more: strictly ¢thnologic 
character contains an analysis of the physical constituents of female 
beauty as regarded by the various races and nationalities, with the means 
used to accomplish the desired result, thus bringing up the whole ques- 
tion of personal adornment — from jewels, paint, and false tresses in 
Europe, to blackened teeth, tattooed lips, and scarified cheeks in Asia and 














The work is splendidly printed in Rotnan type on fine paper and is 
abundantly illustrated with a series of fine portraits from life, chiefly from 
collections in Leipzig and Vienna. A few are open to criticism for a 
suggestion of coarseness that is not in accord with American standards. 
It is complete in twenty numbers. James Mooney. 





inthe Andamans and Nicobars: The Narrative of 3 Cruise in the 

Schooner 4 Terrapin,” vith Notices of the island's, their Fauna, 

Ethnology, etc, By C. Bonen Ruoss. With maps and illustrations. 

London: John Murray, 19°03. 38°, 373 PP- 

This-volume will be acceptable to American readers, naturalists anc 
cthnologists, not only on its own merit, but because of its dedic ron to 
lowship Mr Kloss made the cruise. The specimens lected in natura 
history and ethnology are, thanks to Dr Abbott, 3 
National Museum at Washington, The Terrapie (Dr Abbott, captain 
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and owner) is a Singapore-built teak schooner, made specially for explor- 
ation, 40 tons register and drawing 744 feet. In her these two ardent 
explorers left Singapore in October, rgoo, called at Penang, coasted 
Tenasserim among the islands of the Mergui archipelago, crossed the Bay 
of Bengal to Barren island, and slowly journcyed among the Andamans. 
and Nicobars, making collections and observations. Returning they 
touched at Acheen, northern Sumatra. In this review it is concerned 
specially with the ethnology. ©n Barren island they met the Aka-Ba- 
lawa, a fading remnant of Negritos, and sailed for Port Blair, in South 
Andaman. From this point southward they stopped at favyomble places, 
making collections and obtaining photographs. The people of this 
group, as is well known, are Negritos, scarcely 58 inches in stature. On 
January 21, 1907, the 7errapin anchored in Sawi bay, Kar Nicobar, less 
than a hundred miles from Little Andaman, Sut in this brief distance, 
people, houses, dress, customs, arts, all were changed. The Nicobarese 
have yellow-brown skin and straight hair, they are of medium stature (64 
inches}, are Malayan in type and culture, and look southward for their 
ethnic relationships, There are two types of these natives —the Shom 
Pen, supposed by Kloss to be the aborigines, and the coast people, who 

are supposed to have a small proportion of ihany varieties of tagnkind 
that have touched at their islands, grafted on the Malay stock. These 
aredying out, The author faithfully and minutely records his own obser- 
vations and has gathered what is worth saving in the literature of the 
subject. Danvpier's account of his romantic sojourn in the islands and 
miraculous escape in 1683 is reproduced in full, 

The author and Dr Abbott passed in and out among the natives freely, 
setting traps, shooting specimens, and collecting ethnographic material, 
hence photographing was easy, ‘The reader walks with the narrator 
everywhere, so that it is as good as a visit to have Mr Kloss tell the 
story. In the appendix will be found a table of mammals, by Mr Gerrit 
5. Miller, of the U. 5. National Museum, and a list of birds from’ the 
latest publications. The volume is in excellent style and forms a much- 
dbook on the Andamans and Nicobars, 





©. T. Mason, 


Shell-heaps of Lewer Fraser River, Britich Columbia. By Hawtan I, 
SMITH. (Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural History, 
Volume iv.) New York: March, 1903, 4°. 

This-well-illustrated memoir, which js-another of the publications of 
the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, is a welcome and important addition 
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to the literature of American shell-beaps, and the author deserves the 
thanks of all students of archeology for the thorough manner in which he 
has perc med) his task. 

The shell-heaps described are shown to be sometimes miles in length 
and are commonly about thirty yards wide and three or four feet in 
depth, although there are instances in which the shell deposits are nine 
feet in thickness. As-indicative of the age of the shell-heaps, Mr Smith 
records the occurrence in one of them of a tree-stump mare seven 
feet in diameter, while another, measuring four feet, showed four hun- 
dred rings of growth. The great antiquity attributed by the author to 
the heaps, however, will probably not meet with general approval, long 
and continued study in many fields and under various conditions bring 
necessary to satisfactorily settle this question of age. 

‘A feature of British Columbia shell-heaps, which is quite unusual in 
such deposits along the Atlantic slope, is the occurrenes of alternating 
layers of shells and mold, those of the east being of shells only. The 
shells in the British Columbia heaps are chiefly those of clams and) muus- 
sels, but some oyster shells are also found. 

Except a few articles of native copper no metal was discovered. 
The implements found appear to be generally similar to those used 
by the modern Indians of the region and consist of wedges, whet- 
stones, harpoon and arrow points, knives, ¢tc, The material of which 
the implements are made is usually bone or antler and stane, while the 
types are in most respects similar to those found in the shell-heaps of the 
Atlantic coast, Some shell implements were also found by Mr Smith. 
Both chipped and ground objects are common, and carving as well as 
etching of bone tools prevails, A number of detachable harpoon points 
were found at Eburme ; the collection contains also specimens of stone 
partially sawed, examples of which are illustrated in the memoir. Pipes 
of the tubular variety from Port Hammond are also figured, but these 
were probably found on the surface rather than In the heaps, Stone mor- 
tars from Eburne with sculptured heads indicate considerable advance- 
ment in aboriginal art, and in some respects are not unlike those found 
in ruins of Central America. J. D. McGuime. 





Syrian Songs, Proverbs, anid Stories, Collected, fransiated, and annotated. 
By Henry Minor Huxiey. (From the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, vol. xxt, 1902, pp. 175-258-) 

‘This collection of popular poetry, comprising 116 numbers, was 


recorded by the author, from their recital by a native, while sojourning in 
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the Lebanon. The bond of union between these brevities of literature, 
whose proper home is the East, is that they all give expression to the 
emotions, the reasoning and observation of life of the masses — they 
all belong, as it were, to primitive poetry, And as they faithfully reflect 
the views and thoughts, the customs and manners of the people, they are 
a valuable and important means for a knowledge of their mental char- 
acter and daily life. Mr Huxley gives, with the original Arabic text,a 
transcription in English characters, a clear and faithful translation, and, 
where necessary, philological and explanatory notes. The list of publi- 
cations bearing on the dialect and subject-matter of the essay will be 
especially appreciated by students, [. M. Casanowicz. 


The Auman Races: A Sketch of Classification, By Dimen J. H. Warp: 

Privately printed. 12°, 26 pp. 

This handy pamphict sets forth on the first page the author's scheme 
of Anthropology; the rest of the book is devoted first to the historical 
summaries of the epoch-making works on this science, beginning with 
Vesalius and Copernicus in 1543 and ending with Romanes in 1889. 
Since then, of course, the great aummaries of Keane, Deniker, Sed 
and Sergi have appeared. The bases of classification are the. 
place of man, paleontological grouping, color, skull, hair, stature, tem 
perament, language, religion, sociology, fine arts, industry, and ethnical 
genealogy. Race is defined as the typical individuals in a people who 
possess attributes alike and different from the types in other peoples. 
Each one of these is developed through the first eighteen pages. Pages 
20-23 are occupied with a tabular statement of all living peoples in their 
relation to one another. At the close of the pamphlet monogenism or 
polygenism, race origin, race variation, race interblending and final race 
unity are described. All of Mr Ward's studies in anthropology are valu 
able in their grasp of the subject as a whole from different points of view, 

O, T. Mason. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
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[Nore —Authors, especially those whose articles appear In journals ani other 
periodicals not entirely devoted t anthropology, will greatly ait thes department of the 
American Anthropologist by sending direct to Dr A, F, Chamberlain, Worcester, Miass- 
chusetts, U. SAL, reprints or copies of such studies aa they may desire to have noticed 
m these pages, — Forno. | 
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) this article, with cue (3 Bet, | 
the author concludes that © geningto 
muscle in du speech-function doe: not 
exert a great formative influence spon 
the lower jaw, 








eichung des Metwchen — 
ee Affenschadels in frithen, : 


Anthr,, 


$56.) 5 by moot models of 
ills bea eased aH andl a 
eit 
and differences, we a yplal wren 





| Gaudry (A.) Contribution 4 l'histoire 


dirs hommes fossiles (CR, Ac. dl Sei, 
Paris, 1903, CXXxvI, 266-268.) Cam 
Siolere Auaalaahertion eel (eae 
geste similar ancestors for our race, 


ie ener bi a mpi, 


any chee fled “abdominal brown 
line ** Se ticyiccn al the period of 
puberty 


Hartland (E. 5.) The voice of the shone 


of destiny: on inquiry into the choice of 
by aupury. SB ice ‘Loni, 

1904, XIV, 2 Treats of the cor: 

onaiion stone’ tds fail), or aye 

Tara,”” election by divination 

Trish) legend, Traney! 

by the crown, Buddht 2 aviation inion: 


“first man met!’ tales, aniinal , 
tales (¢ ea 
jemovent ” (oatenst child ), eloe- 


iets of isha, hinth.portents { Chabad: 
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Lama), royal auguries, suokes atangarers | 


af royalty, ete. ithe tHerery and. folk 
lore nepects of the subject are onnwidiered. 


Holmes (Ww. api Classification mul |-ar- 
exhibits of an anthro- 

pologtcal wae (1). Anthr- feat, 

Lend. 10a, CMMI, 9¢y— 3720) ‘Treats, 

with & Ggures, of the scheme now being 

adapted In the U. 5. National Maseum, 

Washington, embracing the blalog 

ethno , and coltoral aspects 

ibis ox pe i rat 
bits for incliv pUrpores. 

ethnic, culture: amt ap 4 beg 






Hee iy are 
detail (Eshine as cxample), A ormull 
mapof geo-ethnic areas in North Amer- 
He alld apg 
Hommel iF.) 


Ucher den Ureprung un- 
ond sciner 


seres Alp Anordnung. 
{Cht. d. d. Gea a Seer baat 
flog ha 6 
Menken. { is Se te iter. 
than 2000 B. 
) On as 
Kikuchi (J. Das sare pS oA 
ach (1 Ichen. (2. £ Olen: 


bik. Herlin, 1go2, XL, =) ‘Gives 
results of ithe examination of 74t human 


with the Chinese, Tene with the negroes. 
of Afrien. See also the author's Ceter- 


cordirncen Heber ore weemcadiy Aen . 
Agel (Weisbulen, 1908). 


—— Pelt 
lichen Ambost 
122 saree wala hace he lous 
Sane soe ers greater in 

new) two thier in ) acialt Germans 


am Skelete etctigen Menachbol in 


there Bedcurong” fir die Probleme der 
A una inher tinny . 
(Chi did, Gest, Antht. 1902, singe 
i3a-15t ) Treats, with 
ihe onmous variations .{ 





we Theil 


fige sur Anatombe dea asi 
(Thi, 1poa | 
Freceatl: 


Chinese and Rus 
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wture bas ooctrred hvipriaors bab pe 
diverse meces. The epithet « mitheeuid 
fs ratherto hearoided, gioce the drbeedd 
characteritice are BO sj oars md 
now living - siminm. 
“higher” gbetacteristics as lb pc 
vired m manifold faahinn wal Indepen- 
Hy af one another during: = ae 

af the human race. The preactit 


te 


tion of the slcull, ete, in 
peigh erie fund Negroids re 





merkmale. armel oan te 
REVO, QI-th aay 
ne 10 igs and bi ahtiography the 
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spe ee daateahe not mere degraded 
versions of |i medina! romances," 
bul “the work of popular rhymers, often 


dealing with themes ales current in 
mircher of great antinuity, and not, bor: 
rowing from |iterary sources 


Pome lines di 
lade pouies. ca Paar, Fe 
reom, ¥ XXXII, 
sft 
abortion), etc. The love of 
man differs from the love of the animal in 


that it @ pot confmed to the fecund age | 


alone, The ideal form of the human 


Sy econ an extraordi- 
Repmac for their children, The 
in the matter of I. 
aire sti in the period of a 
cre ia 4 proverb, “love of «brother, 
love of a knife.” 


este aos beasties ree 
vant moditier la maiculinité. (Kev EF, 
Paris, 184° 4» XT aha 1.) Dis 
cusses e mother, 
sit 


parents, all Increase masculinity 
well-to-do climes Site See eaaealictg 
ate la alae 


AMS. mH) Dhe Welle. (Arch. € 

| Saket 1903, 1, Lt, 
of t 

ers 





laren ris tae ot ote ee 
wor 
wes the author of several othe of a 
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[N. %) 5, 1903 
folklorisiie nature, far 
Powret of do trrael Detar t hea 775). 


Papillautt (G.) Fremitres observations 

nécrologiywes sur le Dr Laborde. (Rev, 
de I'Bc. d*Anthr. de Paria, 1903) X11), 
tq2-143.) Brief notes oo fa beeen 
Dr Laborde, the 3 





was Dr M. Badoin's Dex Momitrer 





— Lessacriticss ' animaua apt re 


chrétienne, (Tbid,, 39-2 
the article af Garbate sag yt a rt 
tfanimal sesrifcci inside the Ctendlen 
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eee gecribeas of Toate ‘ son Letourneau “Cah Fort tts) ‘80 
tinged im the eastern amis waryll 


vive in the Iberian (Georgian) char of eit 


the peda wag ori er 7 (1373) Lr vals Sreraing 63 

Syria. "The eutaclon iiaetnrieks a af oF 1459.3. 3 he at eve fom the Une 

Greek philosophy are in part be Staics and Canada average 1515 ¢F-, 
for the gradual diss nce of animal heading the ethmic List. 

Ch church. —— ‘The post-orblial limbus ; « forma- 

—— Alexandre Bertrand. (hid, roo tion occamonall spect, ish ot Se Deas of 

Ha) Biography and list of works of the the humaiy (Tbid., repr., 1-6.) 





nin of St Ges- | Ref deseription, with 2 fizuren of the 
mais, piace fom the ar mecurence of = ‘limbus,’ 









1903), Kiaatsch holds that the teeth 
tod hand of man go far back in the main 
mal series, making him = truer teprest 





Schrader : Les rents 
a ff Ula ee fag de 
Paris, mit 6g-Bo. 
Pei 95 i tas gl tg thelr in- 
fence on ham commerce and ceili 


scene ates te Fontanella metoples urd a: , 

103 a fy Ge Ont with § Epmeritrntas 
vol describes a . ex ERT 
cae ol use an metopic fortanelle in development OF comltiee arts end loses: 

the cranium of a Lhree-yearold girl, Herts. a 
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— Rudolf Virchow, (Thid., 722- Anutschin fe .)) Rugeland in archio- 
923.) Brief appreciation. Berichung. tut. ‘Cht £ 
| at Aad as Anthr., Stettin, 1903, ¥11t, 
bebrmtean'h manus igions ¢t | 37.) ‘Tramalated by T. F th 
lunthropologie. (Rev, de I'Ee. d'An- Runiak : ; 
thr de Paris, 1905, stl, t44~164.) Dis ¥XVIIL, Fete : ic | . 1900), | 
cusses the tjnestion whether religion is sus ddsarenih we be mony pa: - Neolith 
ceptible of progress and whether history | reenainy are much richer than palealithic 
proves a OF Miia) sotte, The in ssn (nh eit tes 
suthor inclines mere sail more t 4 Russia during the former period, In the 


tive anewer. “There ore no marks 
fecuned transformation, — no aputeciabis 
ome the sures fetish. 
istic or atara istic type, the pond 
Christianity, bs hardly pore sith saly 

not even as parely so aa Lalam. 

Windt (Cc) Ueber das Erkennen Usp 

Menschen an den Fingerspitzen. (Stzghs, 

d, Anthr, Gee m Wien, 1905, 66- 
nage ee the value = “ fin- 
Aisa Nmeald osoopy) for the de- 
jerimination the hentia todlivichuals. 
Wyeevtiowar (0) Dr Karl-y. Scherzer, 
(Globns, sail et ions, gee 
229-230.) Biographical sketch, with 





Loken der Vilher (Leiptig, 188s). 

Wetenas (A) ta Ee er ph 
tfrage.”" Pa | 145 sume s 
ost sts Eo thal the 


(from Asia) Gary atvesnad Oe Flacher 
m W875. 


EUROPE 


Abercrombie (J.) The oldest bronze- 
age ceramic: ~pisliagrt ha its ce 
analogies on ine: Ils baht 
be He in content Europe. (J. Anthr. 

Lend, 1902, XXXII, 373-397.) 
An Tempo rae 13 
figraring | wunvel 
rico ‘heakes" in tori 
iain at ‘te olde bremnae age, the con- 
Wittens under whieh they were foun, 
etc,, their i SMuitalis, trap or 
Rhine The “" Britheh thy beaker," 
the ratio think, acer in central 
unknown in Ireland. > 


vo 


es Sey Ne 


some parta of the country the trom mg 
followed immedintely the sone age. 
southern Russia the .** Scyths”' 
sated from the sixth to gel ont 
tury, B.C, ‘The Goths appear on) the 
north coast of the Black sea In the sec- 
amd century, A. D1. “The * Sarmatiars"' 
who followed the “st he are succeeded 
( ficcnksta ened or sixth century, 

D, (most —- in pa asen i io 
when 4 





‘Onnis (E.) Perla | 
my eu hse Sardegna. preis- 


ota 3. Le enone con 
isan) Ree Rom. es the ment 1903, iil 
15-93. nti moval noe 





Seon | thea to pap : 

the principal ethnic damental the Medi- 

to —— 
anew an t 

history of Sardinia. hg 


Bardon (1) a Danyeaese: re A.) 


vpollpenstrc ik de burt, (nn de 
‘Fe. d'Anthr, de Paris, 1903, X10, F 
168, ) Desriven uth y epacy. oa 
acraper with w lateral borer "’ from the 
“ohrlters* in the neighborbood of Brive, 
eR arene. 


y ebgaliine (iat Se 
Pantie te Foie oe 4s, tt, 729) 
Brief note on a pin of copper in 
rgot in the sands of the covered way of 
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the imegalith " Pierre Folle,"” at Com 


mequiers in Vendée. A more 
account han been published by the anthor 
in the CR. Alerae, Franpaise for 1903. 


griegr Awl Usher die Hume dar Kouier 
Deutechland, (Chl di d Gee £ 
Anthe. Minchen, reper Meet XRRILI, op ihe 


abd mndern seces of 


sn After « general discasson 







mun, 

Asie te Pu St te | 
Dre ches “pea wee 
tumulus- ae ataad ta Pulp, gs 
a polished wee, a knife, a scraper, a flint 
arrowhead, 3 


wigs ie, Un. torques en oF 









dioosvert 
Fe ete. _ (Lath. | 


Be ay ai ee 
th figures a 
gold ear-tiage and by salboll basen be 


A. inte, #1. 3, bees 


Beye (T 
SN caenial 
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| gold orcs: fcc the: Vermlot, ot he 


Broiningk (H.) Der Einfluss der Heil- 
Bee rnechung wal die Wail dor ‘Faut 
namen in. Riga tea Mittelalier. (Stagb. 
Wan, ign 1908. (153) “788 


suinis in the he Mile Ages bad Syne 
ne aetna choice of baptismal 


a eS ee mittelaiteriiches 


Se ejsnenate Ksiser- 
Oito-Schule, ete, (Ii, 108-149.) F De: 


tailed 

plates, of Ligaen es Ot 

lish "* Cathedral Museum 
ee onan Fellin 








N hletavte 
a stor te sla of Ar 


ee 


ze 


mark- 
nam leoae newly discaweresd one ts brielly 
described) belong to the late stone age, 
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rare ne) Gites items 


rae .) Holiday customs in Malte 
oo aah xiv, 77 


sakes ie Gia Steuer ¥: Bu- 
“i Ci 


‘om in Maen (Malta, 

dae L. Boe arenes A cupules. 
ee Ce! ei Ghai, 6 e Paris, 1907, 
reats, with 7 figures, of 


, 88-9 
es tat 3) 


Daas” bare td Wresce England. 
‘The anthor soggesis that the depressions 
on stom of them ma 
duced as « ert of | 


redale, Dordogne. 
de Putts, ign2, ** s., Tit, 
pores a Fmd: — finite and ot 


Hil 


Salt arated others of a M. 


Cartaiteac (& =) Gravure inédite de 1 , 
polcaie, Par 


du Renme. (L' Ant 
1903, XI¥, Apg-182, 


caren 
siilerd dela Deonere collection. 
Le poliasair de M 
le Paris, se, Sa 
t i, 10 ef 
Se a 
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type vd in | 
onsteftian 





| pdgsics 





[s 4, 5, 1903 


marked AM 

depor, 
Delisle {F) Vieilles coutumes ct a 
: (Tei, 738-742), 





hie “‘tecnuits born in 18¢4- 18 
ao eee : 
redid {ab 1.640, 1.632 and 1.629. 


lancien imaitee: "Sem. = (Bull. 
de Perla, Lica, vfs. iM, 


‘Soc. d'Anthr. de 
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753-754) Account of g of sleulls Phe rene of the er oe 
the thirteenth renin (blogg nig ee a ce 

in the old cemetery of St Paul. Five of thea morplee! mersinegral poems 
rkulls were sufficiently preserved to be | See ecsent diberchoe 

presented to the lithic and neolithic man. 

Du Chatellier ‘51 Un tge du caivre | —— Animall totes = animal medicinal. 
creat es do brome a-(-i1 existe Contribute alle studio del Je arpersticion! 
ek (Rev. de I 2c. a" Anthr. ae Hey Italia. (Tbid., wolf, hen 
.  1o08, It =f | i ra ty fi | ‘ 

Paris, 1905, Mo : tone rents of ** totem anlinals tweets? 


ieee Kultur Westruropas. : 
gears Psi erp eh 
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Frankreich, (%. £ Ethnol., Berlin, 
1903, XXXV, 92-132.) Treats with 
seven figures and four plates, ol wists s 
Furiong, the “‘statlana"’ of the 
the Vérére valley, (ro- -Magnon, the 
grotins of Font de Gaeume Comibarelles, 
the | '* stations" of Le Monzstier, La 
Mujeleine, etc, Chelles, Rutet's collee- 
ton. of + solithas im Brassela, the "* stu- 
marae of Pe Puy Coumy, etc. 
expreuions of personal opinion coo- 
coming investivators, their researches, 
etc., and the results of personal exami- 
nations on the spot. 


Koepp (F: Ausgrahungen tel Hal- 
(cet ds d. Gee C Anthr,, Min- 


eed, 03, KXXIM, ©30-133;) Brief 
acount of recent excavations at [Haltern 
on the Li where a Roman camp and 
other Hwee discovered, Halter 
is identified — with the Roman 
eastellom of / 


Krause (E. fH. Gy Kann Skancdinavien 
las Stammiand der Blooden uml der Tn- 


name ought to be united whal are now 
keowes as Chellean ond Acheulesn, 
— «@ Genneticr (M.) Silex tillés 
wee ype? cheliden, moustiérien, et néelith- 
re Perera om oo par M, Genne- 
ean ¢ Duuphin, & Isty-Port. 


judeite (? 2) xe fromm liar it Fort 

itt : rpat iy fo 

Lefevre ( vig ‘Apogée de (Churles V 
1377-8 37h (Ree. de Be. danse 





of Charles of France at their eenith 
—court, private lift, ete. 

Manning (fF. | Sees on Uatordahire 
folk-lure, { Folk Soer, Lasmul., 1904, 
rele ven al Paseo 1-477: ) ‘Treats, with = 

muictles, season) fey 


1903, 2M, foi-t21,) His. | 
sketch of 


tivals, Shrovetide, May Day, Whiten. 
Ales; Fifth of November, cic, See eho 


pages 183-188. 









Soc. d'Anthr, de: Paris, 
t-203.) Among the mumeroys conela- 
oo ee Oe ee 
50 female bodies of Parisian French), 
with 12 figures and 27 tables of mesaure- 
ments, are : Increase of stature generally 


(H,) Cranes d'ossunires ; cout 
c . lu es rabeee 
fle Paris, 1902, ve Hy My. | 
Brief iteng cn the of 





idol tiny azibes wit Sure: ane 
heim in kreer Alastia aod three axes of 
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fed by stamre, When the arm i more 
develaped the tn the 





of hend ate about equatly independent of 
stature, Cranial height bs weal in 





de Mortillet (A.) Les silex taillés trows 
dans les cimeti¢res mérovingiens. (Kev. 
de "Ec. d'Anthr. de Paris, ee a 


while others hare been placed we 
eS iL ren cere tg Russian, but the Samoyes 
Fthol., Berlia, 1903, Z=XV; 75-74-) |  sctrve subjects in | 
Repiy io statements of Dr Kes 7 patie: auierts tn (heir ew i 
ea tae Pies eheato. (all Sox Aste d 
Oppest, (G.)) Thardhish wed Shock | Tait taom era. bh 778-a7e:) Trees 
cpa agi sion ipper sevens Golo tcc aries 








Tarts Si! 1 et suivant Ta a Neanderth : Liki 

tellle. (Ball. Soc. a Anthe. de Pans, head-dress. Another | from Mentone hg- 
1902, ¥* 6,, 11, 393-526.) ‘This valu- ure an hermaphrodite, a third @ steato- 
able monograph, with 6 | and 36 perce. Negroith races probably 


studied at the Academy of Medicime | gin ure du Maa dl" Aail, 
Afier a general introduction on anthto- | 7c. Ac, d. Sci, Paris, 1903, CAXXVI, 
strical technique, ete., the author | 362) Brief description of an “! imagin- 
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— Eth hie de ja Dobrodja, | Tetener (F. Seclen ond F 
heap sen “ea 


& étude anthropologique 
des Kurdes. (Thid., repr. 1-12, } ae Tera af of 
Details of messurementy ( cranial, facia) ) 
of t§ Kurds from Constuntrs on. the retrace cae etc, ety wid with 
Black ses, compared with the date in reference to the statementa of 


alc (es, 86.10), browaveyed, bleck- | THisullem (A) Le pttchellen eu Hel 


inyine. d’Anthr. ‘de Paris, 
yon t (85% )—the least dark are the =i apes fsageee Aes aaa 

—  S, ihe 756 767. pp ; 
= ae SOIYEEOS erines prison figures," cte,, of MM. Rutot and Bons 


de la vallée de Rhin. (Ubid,, 1903, de Perthes and the handiwork of imam in 
XX, ner 1-19. } ne mars the “ pre-Chelican" age in Belgium. 
ments of 6 skolla Tix, 2 trom iG 

Troms, and 4 from ‘Tavanase. These | Ptaschio (G. B.) Un caso di macrosomia, 


seals ate brachyeeptalic (we. 83.93), Sica ae pritbacid Mak 
bryan the Cee gge "S| Pelt of anthrone ad § 
Poutjstioe Oy Station nouvelic suries | Anatomical Institute of Turen, doubtless 
bords sud du lac Bologoié, Atelier de that of Gincumea Horghelio of Carrega, 
fabrication des outils et armes ea phere wo ie noted in 18 by Bertinait! asa 
Fouilles de tgon et 1902, (Thid., 755- Piedmontene giant, iiss ee the: 
756.) Fciel account of the discoveries of | “Ligurian giant * his body was was Hees: 
rd ny eed hn compared with Teas (statere 2.16 oaks 
ve 4 -factory,!"— ieee compared with Trascio 2.10 on skeleton). 
was af Hologoit, No pol The linea 
occor and fine arrowpoints are rare. 
Schiiz (A. Nochmaly sur 


bundkey. 
wmischen Frage. (Chi dd Gex ‘i 
Anthr. , Miinchen, 190%, XXXI¥, oF ea 
eclticdatey oa, tics on the 
' on 24 
of Baoterusik Ne 


Schrader (F.) Suivivance de cxustinmes 

Neha clans vallée de Io 

Garonne. (Rev, ld d’Anthr, de 

Paris, 1903, apis 75-176.) Notes the 
enrvival af Sainte -do-Mont of a 





Speman a the marriage of gil of the (i eg BVA Dersttbea) thar te 
ransom "" of the bride tailed 


method, with five Gyures and de 









119, 238-2 i" page 239, | 
H atthe Silestcet orate Water) Yorgechichtiche Uren 
Ochride . Se page 240 « legend of lecrngrets. Col a. Gee 
Tate hae, 1903, aC 1y-20,) Listy ste 
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of Bavarian antiquities In Stutlgsrt, Ulm, 
Karkruhe, Maing, Wieshaden, | Coburg, 
M eno, Dresden, Hannover, 
Born, ; 
tisaenberg (5. Kinderirced ured -leid 
bi ; ; hen Judes. (si 
Eroschwg., 1903, song $1§—320, 
Treats, with four figures, of joy anil sor- 


i and fl), amulets, growth, anees: 
(we apd dito children's disrases, 
: cdeootion rather aicetic and 
in the Checer 





color ¢ halt tod eye 
he loti ral 
thinks that Sweden ee 
betne af the Aryan rae. 


Wunder L.4 ee (ee Studlen. 
Andis “Botern Z. £ Ethnol., 


de M. Sarram, (Ball, Soc. d'Anths 
de Puris, gaz, VF h, itt, 842-849.) 
Rather uninvorable critial résnn¢ of 
De H, Sarrazin's recent volume, Le 
racer duties dé Soden Frangets. 


Azoulay (kJ “al alec a ae 


maki of the | the Algerian Jewish chil- 
rsh fee gem ara the Purim 
feast fv connection mith the cunany of 


‘Berthelet (M. ) Egyptian gold. ( Amer. 


Antiy., jeago, 1905, ERY, 178-180.) 
Translated from ¢ French by C 
Le Gail Yen leaves of the alxth i 
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Costa (Ej ee ieee | 
gt eesipoeseg (Bol. Soc ube 
Lishoa, 1c =-761,) A i 
account of civil etnies armelt nation 16) Phe 
ecipuese colonies in Afton 


ea (L.) etade mre ace Temati Ge | 
ili rasan la région de Goundam, (1" 
¢, Farin, 1903, XIV, 151- 


origin. 


turers of bronze. i. D Magnes aug | 


Berra (1 ) ete 

(ft ait be Fok Sa de deo 
Lisbon, 190%, 0.) Gener 

The ver as plunge ae ce 


— eae L.) Native institutions of 
al 7 ri hl west central Africa. | 
Treats as itil ot the native be 
E and an lets a | 


amar s ee 
aes by hie i primitive detective,” 
tel ral ; ( 
ao, e auyygests some 
famous raf the | 


Virsri, the author thinks, ia * 

fal: sind ‘tadunhle is fe A ery ase 
and efficient ally of law anid onter,"* for 
which the whites may furnish il! subs. 










in Fritsch, v. Hellwald, ond Sching, of 


differ from the objects pated tr them are 


discussed, "Die bows are 


and no arrrey with steel points were 


found. ‘Quiver aod hunting outfit ane 


ing, dom are described 

aod figured The usc of ibe haw ae & 

musical instrument is recorded, 

= T.), Antike Portraits, es 
r. Gea in 

father reseblapts 


Nib Se! 





“pias Les soffe, 
id Fe at 
| aceount of 





[rere Bo) ete: = pean 
Klose {H.) Dar. (Globus, © 


Brnsch 
sae) ‘yy ae ea S09-314, 341 


(M Ba 5, 1903 








<=. 
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of the Tatearh 8 pictnnti ve penne Soe | Ny the autocthones of ihe country, 
characteristicn | _ Creatures af the primeval 


(tall, strong, well tailt), (us 
children), diseates, whcaeieg (very, 
foc life, meres tenth, twine tif 
of some sex, weaker killed), illegitumate 
children beter Nke fico) ey ares 
5 eo eae ttc, fee 
45, OOD, slavery 
with the Kabre, Shauaho, etc., jnclude 
a foreign element. 

Kollmann Die Griher von Abydos. 
(Chl, rie} cae f Anthr., Miinchen, | 
me ii 1ig-t26, Résumés, with 

por eee 





—ghe ne Sipe Peng 
t ok wae persis and fehl 
. ie ee 


Thomé (P.) Die ae Kilimand- 
x : Globus, 1903, 





product of a & hig pager y orl aah) 
rp i Xt thee re be withi rag ite Treas of dif- 
ie scene Gertie for Cipher euttuses ces between the the penis of the 


Mogeridge (t- 7. Pacha ney ri 


et aes lend, 19% XXKIL, xt 207- 
473) Treats of af the, Mangan 
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Cave-deposits in the Ozark Mountains. — Under the auspices 
of the new Department of Archxology at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Massachusetts, Dr Charles Peabody, the Honorary Director, and Mr W. B. 
Moorehead, the Curator, undertook, in May last, the exploration of a 
rock-shelter in the foot-hills of the Ozark mountains. Benton county, 
northwestern Arkansas, and McDonald county, Missouri, adjoining on 
the north, contain many caves and rock-shelters. The one selected for 
the work is situated about three miles east of Pineville, Missouri, forty 
feet above the old bed of Little Sugar creek, opening to the southwest, 
and on the land of Mr J. H. Foster. 

The discoverer, Mr E. H. Jacobs, of Bentonville, Arkansas, had al- 
ready made some examination, and it was through his information that the 
Academy learned of the place and largely through his coSperation that 
the work was successfully conducted. The shelter is about twenty meters 
wide at the opening and fourteen meters deep. The height of the roof 
above the floor of fallen blocks of limestone varies from two to three 
meters, but is less toward the rear. The entire cavern was covered with 
a layer of ashes varying from half a meter to a meter and a half In thick- 
ness, which presented a fairly level suriace- 

At the rear, a short distance from the rock wall, a series of stalagmitic 
stools had been formed, the corresponding stalactites above being usually 
much smaller. In one instance, however, stalagmite and stalactite had 
become connected, largely by means of a secondary stalagmite appar- 
ently formed upon the ashes present at the time asa bese. The ashes 
contained a few human burials, a great many animal bones, both com- 
plete and split, numerous flint-chips and chipped-flint implements, a very 
few of the polished (‘‘neolithic'') class, and very little pottery. A 
number of bone implements (‘ awls'") were also found. 
which they rested were found to be permeated with the ash and minute 
and fiint-chips. 
had obviously been formed after and during man’s occupancy of the 
cavern. The flint-chips alone would establish this, for after close exami- 
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nation by the visiting geologist, Prof. Charles N. Gould of the University 
of Oklahoma, no trace of flint was found in the roof whence it could have 
fallen upon the ash-layer below. Near the entrance, both within and 
without the cavern, were large stones with a quite brilliant polish, re- 
sembling that on the stone walls of the gallery at Tiryns. ‘That this 
polish was produced by man and not by animals seems to be proved by 
the fact, observed by Mr Jacobs, that the stones occur only in connec- 
tion with caverns that contain ashes. 

The date of the earliest occupancy jof the cavern may never be 
known. Stalagmitic deposits are no criterion and no traces of stratifica- 
tion were observed. In the course of study of the remains, and of the 
animal and human bones, further facts may become known; the search 
for these will be the next duty of the department at Andover, 


Crow Indian Hermaphrodites. — It has been stated that there are 
more hermaphrodites among the Crow Indians than among any other 
tribe, and that in a certain ceremony similar to the sun-dance an herma- 
phrodite performed a certain part in the erection of the lodge in which 
the ceremony took place. In ‘* Corbusier winter counts, 1839-1845," * 

 r848—"4o.. No, American Horse's father captured a Crow who waa dresed 
asa woman, bot who was fund to be an hermaphrodite and was killed. '* 

"No. TE, American Horse's father exptured « Crow woman and gure ber to the 
young men, who discovered that she was an hermaphrodite and killed her.” 

During @ visit last year to the Crow reservation, in the interest of 
the Field Columbian Museum, I was informed that there were three her- 
maphrodites in the Crow tribe, one living at Pryor, one in the Big Hom 
district, and one in Black Lodge district. ‘These persons are usually 
spoken of as ‘she,'’ and as having the largest and best appointed tipis ; 
they are also eed considered to be experts with the needle and 
the most efficient cooks in the tribe, and they are hich! regarded for 
their many charitable acts. oS chee 

On one occasion, while making a canvass of the tipis of the Pryor 
district, I came upon an individual who, I was told, was ‘“half man and 
half woman." Shortly afterward the person came out dressed in woman's 
attire, consisting of a loose calico frock fitted in at the waist with a pro- 
fusely beaded ‘strap, and a pair of moccasins. ‘This pemon was almost 
gigantic in stature, but was decidedly effeminate in voice and manner. 

Mailers, ** Pictographs of the North American Indians," Fourdh dan. Rep. Bae 
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I was told that, when very young, these persons manifested a decided 
preference for things pertaining to female duties, yet were compelled by 
their parents to wear. boys’ attire; as soon as they pased out of the 
jurisdiction of their parents, however, they invariably donned women’s 
clothes. 

A few years ago an Indian agent endeavored to compel these people, 
under threat of punishment, to wear men's clothing, but his efforts were 
unsuccessful, &. C,. Simms. 


The Musical Bow in Formosa. — Recently, at the Fifth 
National Industrial Exhibition at Osaka, Japan, I observed, in the For- 
mosa exhibit, three specimens of the musical bow as used by the aboriginal 
“ wild’' mountain tribes of this island. All three specimens were very 
simple, consisting of a single narrow piece of split bamboo and a string. 
The single string, in two cases, was apparently hemp fiber, very tightly 
twisted and coated with wax, giving it the appearance of sinew, In the 
remaining specimen an iron wire was used for the string. ‘The total 
length of the instrument varied from about 59 to about 76 centimeters. 
There was nobody present who could play the instruments, but from a 
water-color sketch which accompanied the specimens exhibited I could 
see how it was played by the natives. The bow, string upward, is held 
more or less like our violin; the left hand holds one end while the other 
rests upon the left shoulder. In this position the lower part of the string 
is struck with the finger-tips of the right hand, the upper part being 
brought in vibration by the lips of the player. 

‘The three specimens mentioned belonged to three different mountain 
tribes, viz., the Tsé0 (or Tsou), living in central Formos; the Vonum, 
occupying a region north and east of the Tso; and the Puyuma, who 
inhabit'a small territory of the southeastern coast. ‘The native names of 
the musical bow, as given on: the labels accompanying the exhibit, are, 
respectively, posoru, radyok, and rates. ' | | 

Several kinds of mouth harps and a long nose flute, also exhibited, 
indicate that the tribes mentioned and others ise these instruments as well. 

H. rex Kare. 





Algonquian Names for Pickerel. — Among the many somewhat 
remarkable explanations of Algonquian words given in the WVaticd 
Dietionary, recently published by the Bureau of American Ethnology, is 
that of the name of the pickerel, which Koger Williams erroneously 
wrote gunisw for guundsew. This word Dr Trumbull derives from ganm, 
‘Tong, and -sfchan, ‘nose.’ Even the learned Abbe Cuog, in a foot- 
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note on page 51 of his Lexigue dela Langue /roguoise, after explaining 
that the Iroquois name for the pickerel means ‘Jong snout,” states that 
‘les nations algonquines nomment ce poisson Afxex/e, mot composé qui 
a le méme sens.’" Such is not the case, however. If we go back to 
Cree, the most ancient group of Algonquian dialects, we find that Aimdrew 
(written also Aimiseu’) is the name generic therein for ‘fish.’ This 
word is from the root 4rac, ‘long,’ and the intransitive verb suinx 
-dsew ot -ssew, denoting the act of parturition; and the Cree name for 
fish therefore means, literally, ‘it produces elongated offspring.’ ‘This 
suffix (and its cognates: Menomini -deskew, Narragansett -dtew, Abnaki 
and Pequot -dse, Ojibwe -oe or -dye}) never has any other mean- 
ing, Thus: Cree svdosev, = Ojibwe artdo*ye, “she is capable of child- 
bearing’; Cree peyatosev, = Ojibwe Jeyiro*ye, ‘she gives birth to one 
child’; Cree ndpeosnu, == Ojibwe mddco"yx, ‘she gives birth to a male 
child’; Cree A‘nosev, ‘she gives birth to long offspring,’ = Ojibwe 
4ino"je, = Narragansett AwynGseu, = Pequot dwunuse, = Abnaki 4un- 
Usk, ete., all names for the pickerel. 

Since the pickerel was the fish par excellence of the Algonquian In- 
dians, the word for **fish,'’ narrowed down from a general to a specific 
sense, was applied, in nearly all dialects except Cree, to this particular 
member of the ‘' finny tribe."' By the Prairie Crees it is called ipini- 
findsen, ‘fish properly so called." | 

Something like this obtains in Newfoundland, where more than half 
of the population of 220,000 is engaged in the cod-fishing industry. 
Here, when a person speaks of ‘fish "' he is understood to mean the. 
cod, the name for which is not used: and even the courts of the island 
have legally applied the term ‘fish to the cod because of its great 
importance. W. R. Gerann, 


Cheyenne Songs.—A recent visit to the Tongue River Indian 
reservation enables me to correct some errors which ctept into my 
"* Notes on Some Cheyenne Songs'' published in the last issue of the 
American Anthropologist, The first song, entitled ‘* War Song,’ by 
Ridgewalking and others (p. 315), was wrongly interpreted. It should 








read ; 
Ad wah’ tere, ig fet don! nd é@f Aya; ma cA) md had. 
Yeung man, ohe says (toe hee emer ) wie om umfir; T am tae old, 
Asa waa’, “young man '; Air £3 ims’, * his wife.” 
Translation: Young man, she says, I am not fit to be your wife, I 


am too old. 
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In the second ‘¢ Song of Returning War Party "’ (p- 319) the personal 
pronoun J has dropped out under the word md Ad} Aye! 40, which means 
'T follow.’ 

In the “Fox Soldier Dance Song," by Wild Hog (p. 320), the word 
Ad wi’ i appears to mean ‘he is gone,’ rather than ‘he is not.” 

Grorce Birp GRinNeELe, 


Dr Heinrich Schurtz, whose death occurred May 2d, at the 
early age of 40 years, was one of the most promising of the younger 
school of German anthropologists. He was a pupil of Ratzel and the 
ethnographic section of the Bremen Museum was built op largely through 
his efforts. He was a contributor to many scientific periodicals and 
lished besides the following important books : Grundziige ciner Philosophie 
der Tracht (Stuttgart, 1891), Aatechitmus der Vilkerkunde (Leipzig, 
1893), Grundriss einer Entstehungsgeschichte des Geldes (Leipzig, 1893), 
Das Ajrikanische Gewerbe (Leiptig, 1900), Urgeschichte der Kultur 
(Leipzig, 1900), AdersA/arscen wed Mannerdinde (Berlin, rgo2), the 
last two being his most ambitious and suggestive works. Grandress der 
Vitkerkunde will appear posthumously. The loss of Dr Schurts will be 
felt in all anthropological circles. A. F.C: 


Fences and Cat’s-cradies. — Mr Tom Petrie, who came out to 
Australia in the early days (1840-50) tells me that the Brisbane blacks 
(now all extinct) used to play cat's-cradle under the name of marre- 
warre, and with the white man's appearance his fences got the sume name 
because of the resemblance of posts and tails to the shape of the string 
when held in one way across the hands. W. E. Ror. 


Mr Warsen K, Moorenean hasin preparation a two-volume work 
to be published in the winter of 1905 by the Robert Clarke Company, of 
Cincinnati, under the title The Stone Age: An Archeological Fincytio- 
pedia of the Jmplements, Ornaments, efe., of the Prehistoric Tribes of the 
United States. Mx Moorehead solicits notes, drawings, and photographs 
of specimens from collectors for use in connection with the preparation 
of the volumes. 

Gustav Rappe, well known for bis researches in Siberia and the 
Caucasus, died at Tiflis, March 16, aged 72 years. He was a biologist 
founding of the Natural Historical, Ethnographical, and Archeologi- 
cal Museum at ‘Tiffis in 1866, and by his works on the Caucamss, partic- 
ularly Die Chewsuren und the Land, published in 1878. 
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Gieeus, the German geographical and anthropological journal, pub- 
lished a! Braunschweig, underwent, with No, 12 of volume uxxxit (1903), 
a change of editorship, Dr Richard Andree, who for eleven years has 
been editor, retires (but continues as contributor) and is succeeded by H. 
Singer, the geographer, for many years a contributor to Glodus. 

M. Marcetums Bouts, one of the editors of Z' Anthrepelogte, has 
been elected president for 1903 of the Société Géologique de France. 
The same distinguished anthropologist, by a decree of January 23, 1903, 
was appointed suecessor to M. Albert Gaudry as professor of paleontology 
at the Musétim d'Histoire Naturelle, Paris. 

De Berwaarp Sam, hitherto assistant in the State Historical Mu- 
seum, has been appointed successor to Dr Arthur Hazelius as director of 
the Scanclinavian Museum, founded by the latter, The new director of 
the Skansen Museum is Dr Gunnar Hazelius, son of the founder. 

De Grorce Byeox Gorpon has been appointed assistant curator of 
American archeology and general ethnology in the Free Museum of 
Science and Art of the University of Pennsylvania. Dr Gordon assumed 
his New duties September rst. 

Da W J McGee has resigned his position as ethnologist-in-charge in 
the Bureau of American Ethnology and has been appointed chief of the 
Department of Anthropology of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St 
Louis, 

Tt “Tate Trent session of the Congress of the Federation of the 
Societics of History and Archeology of Belgium, under the patronage of 
the Kitg, was held at Dinant, Province of Namur, from the ninth to the 
thirteenth of August. 

Mr Anotrie F. Bannerer, who has spent the last eleven years in 
archeological and ethnological research in Peru and Bolivia in the interest 
of the American Museum of Natural History, has returned to New York. 

De Prank Rossect has resigned the instructorship of anthropology 
at Harvard University, which he has held since 1897. Owing to ill 
health be will live on a ranch in Arizona, 

Katt, RitTeR Von Scuexzes, one of the participants in the Novara 
expedition and the editor of its scientific publications, died February 20, 
1903, aged eighty-two years. 

Tw pecree of Ph.D. has been conferred on W. C. Farrabee, and 
that of 5¢.D. on George Byron Gordon, of the Department of Anthro- 
pology, Hiarvard University. 
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A STUDY OF THE BRAIN OF THE LATE MAJOR 
]. W. POWELL 


By EDWARD ANTHONY SPITZRA 
INTRODUCTION 


The fortunate preservation of the brain of Major J. W. Powell 
affords another opportunity for placing on record the cerebral 
characteristics of a distinguished man. Major Powell will ever be 
remembered for the vigorous brainy qualities by means of which he 
exerted a great influence upon his fellow-workers and greatly favored 
the progress of those branches of science to which he was most de- 
voted. His personality was one which will remain cherished in the 
memory of all who knew him; the forceful workings of his brain 
earned him the leading position in the ranks of science-makers, and 
his clear foresight, his courage, energy, sympathy, and independence 
of character have met with universal admiration. 

Through the kindness of Dr W J] McGee, Dr Frank Baker, and 
Dr D. S. Lamb, the writer was permitted to undertake the study of 
this brain with the view, first, of placing a morphological! description 
of it on record, and further with the view of correlating, if possible, 
certain of Major bores pronounced mental characteristics with 
the anatomical appearances of the brain. The results of this study 
were given, in part, before the Anthropological Society of Washing- 
ton,’ In presenting a completed account of the researches upon 
this brain, the writer proposes to review (a) briefly the objects and 

14+Carebral Characteristics of Dilstinguished Men, with Special ‘Keference to the 
Late Major 1, W. Powell,’ reall May 12, tg03. 
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the history of similar examinations of the brains of notable persons, 
(4) the weight of such brains and certain features of the cerebral 
surface morphology as compared with those of persons of ordinary 
intellectual powers, (c)a morphological description of Major Powell's 
brain, and (@) a discussion of the possible relations which certain 
features. noted in the brain may bear to some of Major Powell's 
chief mental characteristics. 

That the brains of men intellectually eminent should come to 
the hands of anatomists for the purposes of correlating, if possible, 
the encephalic weight, form, and fissural pattern with the bodily 
and mental powers is but a sign of scientific progress, and the sub- 
ject should form no unimportant branch of anthropometrical research, 
When we remember that in the human species the brain has attained 
the highest degree of perfection, and experience teaches that the 
manifestations of brain-action differ considerably in the races and 
social classes; when we remember that all that has ever been said 
or written, carved or painted, discovered or invented, has been the 

-gate product of multifarious brain-activity, it seems but reason- 
able to seek for the somatic bases for these powers. and their differ- 
ences in different individuals. Men are as variously endowed with 
intellectual powers as they are with any other traits, It is our busi- 
ness to endeavor to ascertain why and how some are more, some 
less, gifted than others; it is not enough merely to admire the 
genius of an Archimedes or a Homer, a Michelangelo or a New- 
ton: we wish to know how such “men of bmins” were capable of 
these great efforts of the intellect, and what gave them the capac- 
ity for doing things, as it were, “without taking pains,” “ Mil- 
lions,” says Hartmann, “ stare ata phenomenon before a geatafer 
Aepf pounces on the concept." “In a general way, comparative 
physio-psychology has aided us in the search for the key to this 
great problem. We know the mind of man to differ most from that 
of the brute in the unusual derctopaiggrs of the associations of re- 
cepts and concepts, 4 «, the powers of reasoning. But if in the 
brain of the average man there be a hundred or two hundred or five 
hundred connections for every fact that he remembers, their num- 
ber is many times greater in that of the intellectually superior 
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genius. An elaboration of brain-structure must therefore accom- 
pany the higher intelligence, and it is in this direction that our 
researches must be pursued, 

The question as to what means shall be employed brings forth 
a very great number of difficulties, The structure of the brain is 
the most complex of all the bodily organs; its anatomical make-up 
is only beginning to be understood; and though the science of brain 
architecture and action can be said to be only in its infancy, the 
great array of even the most recently accumulated facts alone can 
stapger any one, As a subject of study, the brain occupies the 
most unique position of all the viscera; investigators must truly 
“cudgel their own brains” in studying the brains of others, and 
Greek meets Greek in a veritable tug-of-war. The proposition, 
then, of attempting to correlate a manifest elaboration of the mental 
powers with (what we may for the present assume to be) an. clabo- 
tation of cerebral structure, cannot, in the state of our knowledge at 
this time, be discussed as a whole, but rather in the form of numer- 
ous subdivisions which may in the future be blended in a more 
comprehensive manner. | 

Some of the problems which have been receiving the most at- 
tention until now are based upon the microscopical study of the unit 
of the nervous system, the neuron or nerve-cell and axis-cylinder 
(axone) with the numberless dendnites, and upon the intricate group- 
ing and chaining of these millions of neurons within the central 
nervous system, Not less important are the studies of the morpho- 
logical appearances of the cortical surface, the comparative extent of 
certain cortical areas, upon the weight of the brain and its compo- 
nent parts, as well as in comparison with that of the spinal cord; of 
the ratio between the collective cross-section area of the cranial 
nerves and of the spinal cord; of the number of fibers in different 
tracts, be they efferent, afferent, or associative ;' on the relative 
bulk of gray and white matter; on the progressive myelinization of 
different nerve-fiber tracts, and so on almost without end. Such 
studies are of great value in elucidating many of the problems of 

A comparative study of the form, dimensions, sud mmmber of fibers in the ealloaum 
of different animals und of different himan individuals woul prove mest interesting and 
instructive, 
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cerebral localization of functions; problems of great importance in 
the clinical diagnosis of brain-injury, disease, or defect. In their 
relations to phylogeny, to psychology, education, and the study of 
the evolution of man in general, they are unquestionably of high 
walue, 

{tis to Rudolph Wagner,’ of Gottingen, that we are indebted 
for having made the beginning in this kind of study. He was so 
fortunate as to obtain the brains of the physicist and mathematical 
genius Friedrich Gauss, the pathologist Carl Fuchs, the French 
mathematician Dirichlet, the philologist Carl Hermann, and the 
mineralogist Hausmann. In Wagner's time the study of cerebral 
surface morphology was yet in its infancy, Wagner was therefore 
not in a position to treat of these brains in a detailed manner, and 
he could discuss them only in the way of a general comparison. 
With so little material at hand, Wagner was rather premature in 
expressing himself satisfied that complexity and richness of convo- 
lution were not in relation with greater intellectual capacity. The 
brain of Gauss—mathematician and astronomer, productively 
active in the field of dynamic physics, precocious in youth, vigor- 
ous in old age—has stood unique as showing the most complex 
configuration and intricate fissuration, for over forty years — and this 
amongst thousands upon thousands of brains more or less care- 
fully examined by investigators fully alive to the importance of the 
subject. 

Subsequent to the publication of Wagner's work, similar inves- 
tigations were taken up in Paris and Munich, and, on this side of 
the Atlantic, in Ithaca, Philadelphia, and New Vork. Interest in 
the subject has been revived in other centers of scientific progress, 
notably in Stockholm, where Professor Retzius has already pub- 
lished the descriptions of the brains of three distinguished persons, 

A bref review of what has been done with the brains of notable 
individuals may prove interesting. Aside from vague, perhaps even 
mythical, references to the brains of La Place, Rousseau, von Sie- 
bold, Byron, Beethoven, Pascal, Eduard Lasker, and Bismarck, we 
have complete studies of the brains of five members of the Parisian 


Wagner, Forsiudien, Gottingen, 186062. 
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Societe Mutuelle d'Autopsie: Assezat,' Bertillon? Coudereau;* 
Eugen Veron," and Asseline,’ and also that of Gambetta.* Retzius 
has described those of the astronomer Hugo Gylden,’ the mathe- 
matician Mme Sonya Kovalewski," and the physicist and pedagogue 
Per Adam Siljestrom.” Others that have been described in detail are 
those of the composer-musician Rudolf Lenz,” General Skobeleff," 
the anatomist Giacomini,” and the historian George Grote." The 
writer has been so fortunate as to contribute descriptions of the 
brains of the two distinguished physicians Seguin, father and son," 
the first instance on record where it was possible to compare the 
brains of blood relatives.” Partial studies have been made on the 
brains of Chauncey Wright (philosophical. writer)" and Edward 
Oliver” (mathematican) by Professor Wilder, of Ithaca ; that of De- 
sider Szilagyi (the “ Bismarck of Hungary"')," Professor Laborde,” 
De Morgan (mathematician),” Helmholtz (physicist and physiolo- 
gist)," and the five brains mentioned above in Wagner's series. In 
Munich, Bischoff and Rudinger * have made special studies of cer- 


1 Daval ct al, in Aull. See. Anthropol, 1883. 

* Chodzinskd and Manourrier, ibid,, 1357. 

9 Laborde, Duval, vt al., ibid, 1853. 

‘Manouvrier, fbid., 18g2- 

* Duval, et al, ibid, 1880 and 1884. 

* Deval, ibid., 1886, 

TRetzins, Apel Cnterrach,, 1295-1903. 

*Thid, 

© Thich, 

0 Gusenan, Amo, Aue., KIX, [9Of, p. 239. 

W Neiding in Bull, Soc. w Amedropal., 1882: 

MSperina in Gier, of. A. dovad, Ai Mod. ai Torin, T1900. 

Marshall in_f. Anat, ama PAysiol., XXVI, 1892, jh 30. 

1 Spiteka, E. A, in Pails, Med. fowr., April 6, igot. 

4 Exclusive of the Seguin brains and thet of Major Powell, the writer has since 
hod placed at hia disposal the brains of eight other volable men of scence, scholars, of 
public men, among them that of the late Major J. B, Pood. ‘The reste of the inrresti- 
gations upon these specimens will probably be published within the year. 

MBG. Wilder inf Merm amu! Ment, Diz. 1896, p. 706. 

17 Thid. 

"Sugar, Orrent Aeniiap, 1903, p, 8. 

1 Papillault in. Affe. Sec. a tntAregel,, 1993. 

" Bastian, rein aram Organ af Mind, 1830, p. 392. 

hes mame ig Akai a. Simncrrpans, 1899, 1. 

E Riidinger, deat, a. Sere , 1852, an) Ayitreg 1, Anatomie @, Affen- 
ipaltr, 1882. 
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tain regions of the cerebral surface (namely, the speech-center and: 
the “‘intraparietal” fissure, together with the parietal regions in 


general) of the brains of eighteen intellectually eminent persons, as’ 
follows:' Justus von Liebig, chemist ; Tiedemann and Doellinger, 


anatomusts ; G, H. E. Bischoff and Pfeufer, physicians; Harther, v. 


Poezl, and Walfert, jurists; Melchior Meyr, H. v, Schmidt, Lich- 


tenstein, and Schleich, litterateurs; Buhl, pathologist ; Huber, phil- 
osopher ; Hermann, economist ; Harless, physiologist ; Fallmerayer, 
historian; L. Meyer, surgeon, and Lasaulx, philologist. Refer- 
ence has been made to a number of others, but in most cases the 
weight of the brain only was recorded and published. 

The writer will, in this necessarily brief summary of what has 
been published concerning the brains of eminent men, confine him- 
self to a consideration of the brain-weight and of the surfice mor- 
phology of the cerebrum —both generally and with special refer- 
ence to certain cortical areas. A discussion of the microscopical 
appearances or of any of the other kinds of cerebral investigation 
hinted at above must be omitted, since little or nothing has been 
done in these fields as yet. To be sure, Wagner sought to ascer- 
tain the possible relations of the area of the cortex to the degree of 


the intelligence, and while his results were quite significant, they 


were bases] on too few observations, and nothing further has since 
been accomplished in this direction. 


II 

The brain-weight of intellectual persons is a subject concerning 
which there has been much discussion, That the very slow ac- 
cumulation of brain-weights of distinguished men, or of successful 
members of the liberal professions, has contributed to the existing 
diversities of opinion concerning the significance of the weight of the 
brain in its relations to the intelligence is clear to any one familiar 
with recent essays on the subject. Particularly disconcerting to 
some writers has been the not infrequent occurrence of unusually 


‘In this connection it is interesting to note that the skulli of Hamerling (described 
hy Holl in rot. fo Anthropologie, July, 1904), Boch, Kant, and other great men chowed 
proncunced development of the parietal region, « featore actually determinable in the 
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heavy brains in idiotic persons, while certain low brain-weights of 
men tanking high in intelligence have prompted not a few anato- 
mists and anthropologists —not content to'defer judgment until a 
sufficient number of data had been collected—to make the Hat 
assertion that “the weight of the brain is absolutely unrelated to the 
psychic faculties... It were indeed strange if we had thus to over- 
throw the general principles governing the functions of the brain as 
an apparatus of thought. Aside from the well-established proofs 
of the interdependence of brain-weight and intelligence in the animal 
series, there exist the very convinelng studies of Ranke, Virchow, 
Manouvrier, and many others, pointing in no uncertain way to a 
decided relation between the cranial capacities of men and their 
psychic abilities. If, as Broca' has shown, the skulls of modern 
Parisians are larger than those of the twelfth century, that the 
cranial capacity of townspeople is as a rule greater than that of the 
peasants of the environs (Ranke*), and that the heads of university 
students have been found to be on the “ average greatest and grow- 
ing for the longest time inthe group of most successful men" (Venn*), 
it would certainly seem that the size of the brain assumes, relatively 
speaking, that significance due this organ quite as much as, for 
example, the large size of the vestibular nerve in the Cetecea and 
Phocide relates to their remarkably skilful equilibnstic movements. 

A great number of unusually heavy brains found among idiots, 
imbeciles, criminals, insane, and other defectives, as well as a num- 
ber among obscure bricklayers, blacksmiths, and common taborers, 
are fondly thrust before us to be taken in a manner asa refutation 
of the (to quote their usual phrase) “unfounded doctrine that the 
intelligence depends upon the size of the brain.” Such cases are 
nearly always explained by pathological hypertrophy, either con- 
genitally acquired or later developed during disease, and in the case 
of idiots and imbeciles, invariably characterized by grave defects.in 
structure, such ‘as abnormal increase of the neuroglia with profound 
diminution of ganglion cells, or abnormal gyral development, and 
soon. Idiocy may coexist, for instance, with apparent increase of 

‘Ranke, Avitrag. 2. Jal, vBEz. 

Venn in NVaefere, 1590. 
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cortical substance and of the ganglion ‘cells, but then the connecting 
fiber-systems are either retarded in their development or are entirely 
absent. Such disproportions and distortions render a normal cere- 
bral mechanism out of the question, It were as unfair to include 
such unhealthy brains in a comparative study of brain-weights in 
their relation to the mental functions as it would be to assert the large 
liver in a case of hypertrophic cirrhosis to be better able to perform 
its functions than the smaller but healthy one, A pathological hyper- 
trophy impairs the functional powers of any organ, but such is not 
the nature of the increase noted in the brains of certain men distin- 
guished for mental ability. Those great water-logged, pulpy masses 
in the balloon-like heads of hydrocephalic idiots did not discover 
and never could have discovered the laws of gravity, invent the 
ophthalmoscope, create “ Hamilet,"’ or found moder natural his- 
tory. The brains with which we here concern ourselves are those 
of men with healthy minds, who, in their life-time, attained high 
distinction in some branch of the professions, arts, or sciences, or 
who have been noted for their energetic and successful participation 
in human afiairs, 


Belore we proceed to this analysis it must be emphasized that 
the weight of the brain is not the all-important factor which. still 
another class of writers avers it to be. Aside from the fact that a 
certain volume and weight of the brain is absolutely essential to 
mental integrity, the external appearances —the architecture, so to 
speak,— often give, as will be shown later, the best indication of an 
individual's psychic abilities. 

In a former contribution' the writer has treated the subject 
more fully than is possible in the present article, but it may not be 
amiss to reproduce here the series of actual brain-weights collected 
from all accessible sources (Table I}. So far over 120 brain-weights 
have been collected, of which 103 could be selected, omitting those 
of noted persons who died insane or whose brains were not weighed 
in the fresh state, Gambetta’s oft-quoted brain-weight is an in- 
stance of this kind, for the low figure is due chiefly to the fact that 


'Spiteka, EA. A Stady of the Brain-weights of Men Notahlein the Professions, 
Arts and Sciences," Phula, Mew. fowr., May 2, 1903. 
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the body had been treated by an arterial injection of zine chloride. 
Other brain-weights, cited elsewhere, are not included here until 
the figures can be verified from the original sources. 

On the other hand, the writer is not at all persuaded to exclude, 
as has been urged, the brain-weights of Turgeneff and Cuvier. 
That of the former is an extraordinary figure (2012 gms.), but it 
is quoted from a very reliable source’ and was accepted by con- 
temporary authorities, notably such careful men as Topinard and 
Manouvrier. The physicians who performed the autopsy are cer- 
tainly above the suspicion of carelessness or dishonesty of purpose. 
The Russian poet was a tall man, but not unusually so; his head 
was large, and the report that there was noted a tendency to sym- 
metry of the cerebral convolutions. may have some significance in 
this connection, As for Cuvier's brain, his alleged hydrocephalus, 
if it existed at all, did not in any way impair the magnificent mental 
powers of this founder of and most productive worker in the modern 
natural history. His death occurred at the age of 63, with mind un- 
clouded, Cuvier's skull was large, macrocephalic : but who can say 
from its inspection that it was not simply and normally kephalonoid, 
or whether it was-enlarged by undue acctimulation of fluid? The 
alleged hydrocephalus of Helmholtz" seems to be based entirely 
upon the history of slight attacks of vertigo, of very rare occur- 
rence —attacks which he might have had from a multitude of 
causes other than hydrocephalus, of which, by the way, no physical 
signs were observable in the shape of his head. Hansemann's vague 
references to a “ slight dilatation of the ventricles" are best explain- 
able by the two apoplectic hemorrhages which terminated Helm- 
holtz’s life six weeks later—amode of death which materially 
lowered the true brain-weight. If the suggested theory of Perls 
and Edinger is to have for its foundation cases like these, the argu- 
ments in favor of the “advantages of a moderate hydrocephalus” 
(that is, if followed by a recession) as a means of increasing the brain 
and the intellectual powers, are ofa very problematical nature indeed, 

The actual weight of the brains of each of the persons men- 


Prete verbal de LF Autopsie de M, Hean Jowrguenef, Brouardel, Desooust, 
Segond, et Magnin, Paris, Sept., 1833, p. 23- 
' Honsenuannin Zecke, f Prevk. w. Pyro, d. Simntcoirpone, 1899, 1. 
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toned in the table has doubtlessly been influenced by the conditions 
and causes of death. These variations must, however, be disre- 
guarded here, except to mention that, as a general rule, the figures 
are rather lower than they should be by reason of atrophy from 
old age or from wasting diseases. In a few cases there is ample 
proof of this diminution in weight, as for example that of the-anato- 
mist and phrenologist Gall, who died at the age of 7o, after a most 
active career, and whose brain had shrunken considerably, weigh- 
ing only 1198 gms, The report of the autopsy mentions this 
atrophy as well.as the existence of “four or five ounces of fluid” 
in the subdural space. The skull of Gall had an internal capacity 
of 1692 cubic centimeters, from which we may fairly infer that the 
brain must at one time have weighed fully 1475 gms, or more: 
Bischoff, for a like reason, would raise Tiedemann's 1254 to 1422, 
and Justus v, Liebig's 1352 to 1450 at least. At the autopsy on 
v, Liebig considerable fluid was found under the arachnoid, and that 
“the brain had already lost much of its nutrition during the last 
few days of life” may be deduced from the fact that it lost in weight 
very rapidly after immersion in alcohol, namely, 34 percent in the 
first month, Daniel Webster, with a cranial capacity of (og5 ce., 
probably had a brain weighing in his prime about 1735 gmMs., 
whereas alter death it weighed over 200 gms; less. Spurzheim, 
with a skull capacity of 1950 cc., which would indicate a brain- 
weight of about 1695 pems., had an actual weight of only 1559 
gms. The brain of v. Pettenkofer, who died at the age of 82, 
showed, Dr Bollinger informs me, a mild degree of atrophy. As 
I shall describe more fully in the sequel, the brain of Major Powell 
shows distinct signs of age-atrophy, and those of Whewell, C. 
Bischoff, Fallmerayer, and others are similar examples. 

Aside from these atrophic changes there occur the inevitable 
errors due to variations in the amount of fluid-and blood contained 
in the cavities and in the brain-substance itself, and in the thickness 
of the pia-arachnoid. These recur so frequently in brain-weighings 
that in the absence of special data they may be neglected since the 
relativity of the weights is not much impaired. So faras I know, 
all of the brains here tabulated were weighed with the pia-arachnoid ; 
as those of the series weighed by Bischoff, Marchand, Topinard, and 
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Retzius, used here for comparison, were weighed under like condi- 


tions, further allowance need not be made. 


Other factors known to affect brain-weight, such as stature, 
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nationality, body-weight and build, ete., cannot well tie considered 
in these cases ; the necessary data are insufficient for the purposes 
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of a entical estimate of these influences. Marshall has essayed to 
do this with the brain-weights of Thackeray, Grote, Grant, Babbage, 
and De Morgan. 

In the writer's list are tabulated the brain-weights of one hun- 
dred notable persons. Three others since obtained have been 
omitted, as the round number is more convenient to handle in the 
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Fig. 92.—Chart slveing ta Gaaiaely weasies ‘aurmbey of heavier brnins among the 
(foo) eminent men” (solid line), as cempared with the distribation of the ordinary 
brain-weights of the combined series (13934 cases) of Bischoff, Retriux, Marchand, und 
Topinard, tebulated, for convenience in comparison, im the basis of 100 cesta. 


analysis, ‘They are those of Major J. B, Pond, the well-known lec- 
ture-manager, age 65, brain-weight 1407 g@ms., after one day in 
weak (So percent) alcohol, and two days in 10 percent formal; 
Johann Zeyer, of Prague, architect, age 56, stature 1745 the brain 
weighed after being dissected and drained 1310 gms., autopsy by 
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Professor Hlava; Georg HRittner, dramatist, age 57, stature 173, 
brain-weight immediately after removal, 1556 gms., autopsy by 





Fi. 33,.—-Lharte showing distribution of brain-weights in the Bischoff (455 cases), 
Marchand (345), Retzias (315), and Topinard (219) series, each tabulated on « basis 
of (00 cumes 


Professor Hlava. The last two brain-weights were communicated 
to the writer by Dr Matiegka, of Prague. 

In the diagram (figure 32) is shown the range and distribution 
of these one hundred brain-weights as compared with similar com- 
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pilations of brain-weights of ordinary or average persons, use being 
made here of a composite diagram based on the series published 
by Bischoff, Retzius, Marchand, and Topinard, each series being 
shown in detail in figure 33, the total number of cases being 1334. 

In order that the comparison with the eminent series may be a 
fair one, only those individuals who range between 35 and go years 
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Fic, $4.—Curves of average braln-weights per decade in the scrite of (97) * eminent 
men'* whose ages are recorded in Table 1, coirpared with the Broca-Biechof:Bopd 
geties. The corves show: lhe emment men tobe higher in the scale, and further thatthe 
senile decrease occurs 3 decade later than im the “ondinary"’ series 


of age (excepting Bischoff’s serics, in which the range is 30 to 85 
years) were chosen, for only one of the notable persons, Konstan- 
tinoff, is younger. The diagrams show the number of cases per 
hundred in periods. of $0 grams. It is readily seen that there is a 
relatively greater number of heavier brains among the hundred 
eminent men; the whole series is moved distinctly upward in the 
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scale,’ as is also shown in the curves in figure 34. This latter 
chart also shows that in the eminent series the senile decrease oc- 
curs about a decade later than in the “ ordinary series," a fact not 
without significance in relation to the well-known longevity of 
geniuses. 

To sum up the results in brief. it is shown that the average 
(anthmetical) brain-weight of one hundred noted individuals. is 
1469.65 gms., with an average age (97 cases) of 62.4 years, Con- 
sidering the age of these persons, their brain-weight exceeds. the 
averages generally given for the European brain by more than 100 
grams. 

In proceeding to a further analysis it seems best to distribute 
these men of eminence among the three categories of Science, Cre- 
ative Arts, and Action. In submitting these lists the writer feels 
constrained to repudiate any intention of maintaining the classification 
adopted to be one meeting all the requisites involved. The simple 
division into representatives of Science, Creative Art, and Action is 
necessitated by the smallness of numbers; a proper rubrication 
would leave more than one important division represented by only 
one or two individuals. Aside from the failure of three groups to 
provide for the various branches of mental activity as manifested in 
various professions — here conventionally adopted—it were doubtful 
whether mature reflection would endorse such classification. The 
latter is far from being a natural one, for it does not regard the in- 
trinsic physiological relations of the professions, arts, and sciences, 
For example, the sharp demarcation of Art and Science leaves 
music and mathematics abruptly and remotely separated; yet 
whatever justifiable presumption exists as to the relations of cor- 
tical fields would assign both to closely situated, nay, in almost 
identical areas, tracts, and neurones of such. Again, to place, for 
example, generals in one group, is to throw in a chaos of unrelated 
units the mathematical genius, the geographical explorer, the ex- 
pert physteist, with the strategic adventurer and opportune gambler 
of the battlefield chess-board. 

With these reservations and limitations I call attention to the 





| ‘A stady of the recorded cranial capacities of notable persons (62 io number) gives 
similur resulta. Py 
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table in which the results of such a classification are given in con- 


Zz rel Se 
I. :a, Exact Sciences 
#, Natural Sciences 


67.6 | 1532 
63.8 1440.0 
(64.5) (1456, 6) 


Il. Fine Arts, Philosophy, etc. 59 1455.0 
II. Men of Action (government, poli- 
tics, military, etc. ) 4 1490.0 








62.4 | 1469.65" 
(97 cere) 





It is readily seen that the representatives of the exact sciences, 
such as mathematicians and astrotiomers, possess the heaviest 
brains; in the present series, twelve in number, all have brain- 
weights of over 1400 prams, except the very aged Grant. Next 
come those in the category of “Men of Action,” #, ¢., statesmen, 
politicians, and -military men. The ‘Creative Arts” come next, 
including among others three opera composers (Levi, 1690; Lenz, 
1636; Schubert, 1420), with an average of 1582 grams. The 
average of 48 representatives of the Natural Sciences is the lowest 
of all, but is still well above the average of ordinary brain-weights. 
In this category a further analysis brings out significant facts: We 
find seven anthropologists and cthnologists averaging 64 years of 
age with 1459.3 grams; eleven anatoniists and surgeons of the 
same age with 1433 grams; while six morphologists and natural- 
ists (Cuvier, Cope, Agassiz, J. Leidy, and v. Schlagintweit) average 
1519 grams. All the figures here collected show that, in general, 
the intellectual ‘status ia in some way reflected in the mass and 
weight of the brain; but further than this, our analysis shows that 
the brains of men devoted to the higher intellectual occupations, 
such as the mathematical sciences, involving the most complex 
mechanisms of the mind, those of men who have devised original 
lines of research (Cuvier, Cope}, and those of forceful characters like 
Benjamin F, Butler and Daniel Welister, are among the heaviest of 
all. The results are quite as much in accord with biological results 
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as the fact that brachycephaly and increased cranial capacity in the 
most progressive races ate in direct and intimate relation to each. 
other. No less significant is the fact that in the primate senes we 
find the higher anthropoids not further removed from the lower 
races of man with respect to brain-weight, both absolute and rela- 
tive, than are the latter from a number of men of superior intellect 
in the white race. The jump from a Cuvier or a Thackeray toa 


or the orang, asa glance at the following short list will show: 


Beare Amcor oo ArrrcxIMATs 

Ceasers Rare 
Turgeneif 012° 
Cuvier 1830 rb 
Ben. Butler 1758 | 
Thackeray 1658 
PATI E Toso" 
Bushwoman 794 
Gorilla 425 
Orang 400° O.25 
Chimpanzee 390 


A gradation is easily demonstrable within the human. species, for 
we may have cranial capacitiesranging from about 2000 cc. In some 
of our most eminent men to less than 1000 cc. in the lowly Hottentot 
or Florida Indian (Hrdlitka). The passace to the anthropoids, 
however, is undeniably abrupt, though we already have supplied to 
us a stepping-stone in the Pithecanthrepus of Dubois. 

Before I dismiss the subject of brain-weizht I will refer briefly 
to a popular misconception concerning the make-up of the human 
brain. One often hears it said of an intellectual man, “ he has lots 
of gray matter” To be sure, the statement is true enough, but not 
in the sense commonly implied. The brain of man is charactenzed 
more by its preponderance of white matter over that of gray matter 
than for its preponderance of gray matter over the gray matter of 
the lower animals, excluding perhaps the larger whales and the ele- 
phants. The value of arriving at a true estimate of the importance 
of the ratio of white and gray matter has been greatly enchanced 
by Flechsig's recent researches. To quote a high authority on this 
subject (FE. C. Spitzka) : 
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« White matter means elaborated and individualized projection of 
gray matter, as a multitude of parallel telegraph wires means a multitude 
of stations, If the telegraph wires are in number out of proportion 
greater than the number of stations, it means a more: intricate inter-con- 
nection of station to station, Such inter-connection, however, invoives 
a greater amplitude of stations. ‘Therefore the greater the relative pre- 
ponderance of alba (white matter) over cinerea (gray matter) the higher 
the intelligence; . . . the more numerous the dendrons, the greater the 
elaboration and individualization of the neuron. The human brain is 
more remarkable for its preponderance of alba over cinerea than for its 
cinerea preponderance over the cinerea of other animals. I would call 
the order: A/iicatr, Dideiphis, Canis, Macacus, Troglodytes, Home, a 
mathematical progression as regurds the cinerea, a geometrical one as 
regards the alba: ... ." 


Let us now turn our attention to the surface appearances of the 
cerebrum, As every one knows, the cerebral surface presents al- 
ternating depressions: or fissures demarcating the convolutions or 
eyres, The surface pattern of these fissures and convolutions 
presents the same general features in all normal human brains, and, 
to some extent, in those of the higher anthropoids as well. When 
we come to make more careful comparisons, however, and delve 
more deeply into the details of fissural and gyral. arrangement, we 
come to recognize many differences, not only in the brains of races 
and of different individuals, but also in the two cerebral halves of 
the same individual, When we éndeavor to trace the stages of 
development of man’s brain from that of his pithecanthropoid ances- 
tor (insofar as the modern anthropoids afford a means for comparison), 
we observe how, in anumber of ways, and, let us say, in conse- 
quence of the demands of evolution, certain regions of the cere- 
brum assume a greater energy of growth. The cortical expanse of 
any given area increases with the tise in functional dignity of that 
area. This is what happens in those regions of ‘unstable equili- 
brium which exhibit the greatest range of variations when bruins 
come to be compared. Such regions, expanding within the cra- 
nium, will form more folds or convolutions, spread over a greater 
area, with an increased number of intervening fissures. The fissures 
in themselves are not of such paramount importance except insofar 
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Fic. 35.—2, Drain of Gauss, mathematician (alter Wagner), 4, Brain ofs Burhwomen 
(after Marshall). ¢, Brain of gorilla (D. 658, Mus Roy. Coll. Surgeans of Eng. ). 
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Fic. 36—«, Brin of Helmboliz {after Hensemann). 4, Brain of a Papuan (drawn by 
the author from a specimen in the Anatomical Museum, Columbia University). ¢ Brain 
of chimpanree (after Flatau and Jacobson). 
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Fic, 37--—@, Brain of Siljesraim, phyticit and pedagogue, also mathematician (after 
Retrins}. 4, Brain of "* Sartjee,'’ or * Hottentot Vers" (after Graticlet and Bischoff ). 
é, Brain of orangutang *‘ Kajah’’ (drawn by the author from specimen kindly loaned by 
Dr Harlow Brooks}. 
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as they facilitate the mapping of the cerebral regions under con- 
sideration and serve as a useful index of the degree of development. 
In this light, fissuration would seem to be merely the result of 
mechanical packing or folding of the cortex ; as to the regular ap- 
pearance of the typical fissures, however, the hereditary factor must 
not be forgotten. 

The fact that certain portions of the cerebrum exhibit different 
degrees of growth-energy is unquestionably of considerable impor- 
tance from the neuro-physiological point of view. The higher 
anthropoids and man possess many points in com#mon as regards 





Fic. 38.— Brain of Chanaeey Wright (after B. G, Wilder), 


structure, habit, mode of life, etc. But over and above these 
traits man possesses an associative memory, or ability to store 
and compare sensations, far greater than that of the highest ape; 
and this supremacy finds its expression, beyond peradventure, in 
the greater size and complexity of structure of man's brain, But 
this superiority in structure and size isnot merely a uniform expan- 
sion of the brain as a whole, but rather of certain portions of it; 
and just as the differences, for instance, in the extent of the sense- 
areas throughout the animal series will be seen to be in conformity 
with the peripheral areas with which they are in connection, so will 
it be seen that the chief characteristic of the human brain is the im- 
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Fic. 39.—«, Brain of General faecsieriaes Sermow |}, 4, rain of Profesor Altmann, 
anatomist (frum photograph kindly sent by Dy P-. Nicke, of Hubertnabarg), <, Brain 
of Gambetta (after Dhuval), 
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mense extent of the cortical association areas and tracts. Ata 
rouigh estimate it may be said that the association areas constitute 
two-thirds of the human cerebral cortex, while only the remaining 
third, taking the sommsthetic and sense-areas together, is provided 
with projection fibers chiefly. 

But as it is in the association areas (hitherto termed the “ silent 
areas "’ because, forsooth, we understood them not) that the higher 
intellectual activities are carried on, it is in these portions of the 
cortex that the higher feelings assume shape and control or in- 
fluence the somesthetic areas with which they are connected. 
Herein it is that the mind of man differs most from that of the 
brute. To a slighter yet palpable degree the same differentiation 
may be made in comparing human minds with one another (figures 
35 to 39). That is why such intellectual giants.as Gauss and Helm- 
holtz possess brains superior not only in total size as well as in the 
development and arrangement of the convolutions, but in special 
cortical fields in particular; in other words the greater area and 
complexity of the cortical expanse is an expression of the degree 
of refinement which characterizes the mentality of the individual. 
One is fairly tempted to say that the contrast between such a brain 
and that of a Hottentot or a Papuan is‘as great, if not greater than 
that between the Hottentot's brain and the brain of a chimpanzee or 
an orang, The more experienced we become in the examination of 
brains, the more convinced are we that the external appearances of 
the cerebrum often give the best indication of the individual's 
psychic powers. The recent morphological studies of Retzius on 
the brains of Gylden, Kovalewski, and Siljestrom, of Hansemann-on 
that of Helmholtz, of Guszman on that of Rudolf Lenz, of Duval 
on that of Gambetta, of Papillault en that of Laborde, of Ridinger 
on those on several men of science and scholars, and of those 
by the writer on the two brains of the Seguins, father and son, tend 
to show that the index of an individual's prominent characteristic is 
to be found in certain individual peculiarities in the development of 
one or another cortical region. If the older investigators had been 
disappointed in their search for definite areas of differentiation jn 
different brains, it had been because there did mot yet prevail a 
thorough appreciation of the complex and but recently understood 
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mechanisms involved in cerebration, and because of the limited: 
knowledge of cerebral topography. 

The evidence that has been gathered by the observers above 
mentioned, while arguing for territorial differentiation of the cortex, 
has, as a supplement to the anatomical investigations of Flechsig, 
furnished us with a comprehensive understanding of certain distinc- 
tions between brains of high and of low order. The unusual sim- 
plicity of the surface-markings of the brain of Chauncey Wright 
(figure 38) seems paradoxical and clearly affords the exception that 
proves the rule. Although we possess but few data as to the ideal 
average or standard" pattern of the human brain (the necessity of 
obtaining which Professor Wilder, of Cornell, has constantly urged 
us to keepin the public mind), this case is exceptional enough to 
command attention. Whether the fissural simplicity and gyral width 
and flatness (not to mention a rare fissural atypy; bilateral inter~ 
ruption of the central £), “‘are family characteristics or correlated 
with Wright's mental and physical deliberateness, light may be 
thrown upon the problem by the conditions to be observed in his 
blood-relations or in similarly ‘slow but sure’ in thought, speech, 
and act."' His slowness of speech and action was very notable; 
he was large in person, as was Turgeneff, of whose brain it is said 
that gyral width and bilateral symmetry was marked. That such. 
brains are exceptional seems a safe conclusion to make, even 
though the number of detailed observations is not very large. In 
other words, experience teaches us that there is a physiognomy of 
brain which portrays intellectuality quite as often as does the out- 
ward physiognomy, That this so-called cerebral physiognomy is 
dificult to describe in so many words, or that we are occasionally 
deceived by it, does not alter the fact that we may learn (generally) 
to recognize and to judge it, Patient study on a greater amount 
of suitable material may in the future enable us to express in 
scientific terms what is now a mere personal conviction. The 
thought ever recurs to us in such studies; What a pity that we 
have not the brain of a Newton, a Shakespeare, a Michelangelo, 
a Beethoven, or an Edgar Allan Poe! How much more useful 
would be the study of such organs of thought; how elevating, how 

OU Wilder in fours Mer. amd Moret, Dis, 1896, p. Tob. 
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inspiring would their lessons be. Hitherto, however, we have ex- 
amined, almost exclusively, the brains of pauper ne‘er-do-wells and 
criminals, 


For purposes of comparison certain measurements of the brain 
will be found very useful. Of course, the measurement of the 
brain is rendered a difficult procedure by numerous disturbing fac- 
tors, depending chiefly on the softness of the organ when fresh, 
and upon the changes wrought in the process of hardening. A 
number of systems of measurement have been proposed, but not all 
of them have stood the test of time and critics. For my own part 
I find those measurements best which can be reduced from actual 
to relative values, wherein some unit of length (preferably the 
maximum hemicerebral length) is used as a basis of expression 
rather than so many inches or centimeters. Hence I prefer to use 
centesimals of the hemicerebral length, and by making such records 
of various brains their comparison with each other becomes com- 
paratively easy. The best ways of measuring the brain are those 
proposed, among others, by Cunningham, Marshall, Broca, Dide 
and Chenais, Chiarugi, Giacomini, and Hrilitka. No one of these 
quite fulfills all the demands for a comprehensive system, and I 
have hence provisionally chosen those that seemed most desirable to 
employ and which covered the most salient points, Of course, any 
method of measurement cannot be safely employed except on brains 
which have not suffered distortion in the process of hardening. 

I will call attention only to a few of the more important methods 
of measurement which readily afford a means of understanding the 
relative expanse — be it a preponderance or a reduction —of the 
lobes of one side as compared with the other, or of one brain as 
compared with another brain. A plane is sclected which passes 
through the ventral borders of the frontal and occipital poles 
(figure 40; the base-line is drawn parallel to this arbitrary hori- 
zontal plane), To this base-line are drawn ordinates from the 
cephalic and caudal points, giving in the abscissa the hemicerebral 
length: this distance is divided into foo parts or centesimals. 
Other ordinates are drawn from (1) tip of temporal pole, (2) junc- 
tion of the presylvian ramus with the sylvian fissure, (3) ventral end 
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of the central fissure, (4) junction of the episylvian ramus with the 
sylvian fissure, (5) on the mesal surface, (6) the cephalic border of 
the callosum, (7) the porta of foramen of Monro, (8) the dorsal end 
of the central fissure, (g) the caudal border of the callosum, (10) 





the dorsal intersection of the caudal paracentral ramus, (11) the 
junction of the occipital and calcarine fissures, (12) the dorsal inter- 
section of the occipital fissure. The are measurements of Cunning- 
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ham, giving the frontal, parietal, and occipital indices, are also 
indicated in the lower illustration. 

Another method which I have found useful, and one which 
gives a better understanding of the relative size of the frontal lobe 
as compared with the parieto-occipital areas, consists in cutting out 
and weighing pieces of sheet-lead of the same size as the mesal sur- 
faces of (a) the frontal and of (4) the cuneus and precuneus com- 
bined. The ratios which these bear to each other differ more or 
less in different brains, and while I have applied the method toa 
comparatively small number of brains, such results as I have 
obtained have more than confirmed my anticipations and encourage 
me to further extend my researches in this direction. Of two 
brains of notable persons—one a scholar whose mentality was 
characterized by the great ges of abstract thought, the other a 
man of science of unusual observational powers —the frontal lobe 
predominated considerably in the former; the parieto-occipital area 
in the latter. Of course the mesal surface only is considered. 


This leads me to the discussion of the differentiations of certain 
cortical areas and their relation to the doctrine of cerebral localiza- 
tion. The history of the evolution of an Archipithecus into a Pithe- 
canthropus and finally into Man has essentially been the history of 
a progressive development of the brain, accompanied by the attain- 
ment of the erect position and the development of language, 
abstract thought, and reasoning. When we come to consider the 
complex anatomy of the human brain, it will be found that the 
acquisition of these mental functions — language, abstract thought, 
ideation, and reasoning —have been the chief factors in bringing 
about its superior structure, and that any given region of the cortex 
gains in functional dignity with the increase of its associations. 
When we remember that the cortex of the larger brain of man con- 
tains, in. round numbers, 9,200,000,000 functional nerve-cells, we 
need not wonder at man’s capacity for the manifold registration of 
sensations and the numerous transformations that characterize his 
mental processes, With the increase of knowledge, especially tn 
civilized times, each generation has added its increment; the laws of 
natural selection provided for the perpetuation of the superior brains 
with the gradual extinction of the feebler. 
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In discussing a subject so far-reaching and comprehensive in 
scope as this, it is impossible to treat adequately all its parts in a 
paper of this length. Let us consider, therefore, only some of the 
more important psychical functions of the brain —for instance, that 
of the faculty of speech. 

speech, as Huxley has said, is perhaps the “' most human mani- 
festation of humanity,"’ and there is no question that the acquisition 
of this faculty “has afforded the chief stimulus to the general de- 
velopment of the brain." To quote from Professor Cunningham's 
address before the British Association (1gor): ‘Some cerebral 
variation, probably trifling and insignificant at the start, yet pregnant 
with the most far-reaching possibilities, has, in the stem-form of man 
contnbuted that condition which has rendered speech possible. 
This variation, strengthened and fostered by natural selection, has 
in the end led to the great double result of a large brain with wide 
and extensive association areas and articulate speech, the two results: 
being brought about by the mutual reaction of the one process upon 
the other.” | 

Let us examine briefly the evidences of cerebral research which 
bear upon brain-centers directly concerned with the speech faculty, 

In the first place, the center for articulate speech has been 
localized in the subfrontal gyre (or “ Broca's gyrus"'), in the left 
hemicerebrum of right-handed persons, and in the right side in left- 
handed persons. Why this faculty should be confined to the left 
side of the brain in right-handed persons is yet a matter of debate ; - 
it seems to be largely a matter of inheritance —a transmission of 
functional preéminence as regards associated motor innervations in 
the left brain, Nearly all observations upon this region agree in 
ascribing a superior development with reference to size and differ 
entiation in the brains of intellectual persons. Notable cases are 
those of the orator Gambetta (described by Duval), Professor La- 
borde (by Papillault), two professors of the University of Freiburg 
(by Waldschmidt), a number of jurists and lecturers of Munich (by 
Riidinger), and the younger Seguin (by Spitzka), Further than 
this, Radinger, Schwalbe, v. Kupfler, and others have found the 
corresponding region in the skulls of eminent men (Wialfert, Huber, 
Kant) to bulge much more on the left than on the right side, 
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A. region which I believe, however, to be-of nota little impor- 
tance with reference to the intellectual powers, and of speech in par- 
ticular, is the insula. This is perhaps the purest association center 
in the brain, serving to connect the various receptive sense-areas 
related to the understanding of speech with the somesthetic emis- 
sary centers. This region, usually neglected by most investigators, 
has been examined with care by the writer, and it has been found 
that, as‘a rule, in the brains of intellectual persons, not only is the 
left insula the larger and more dificrentiated, but, more than this, 
the preinsula, which is in close juxtaposition to the cortical center 
for articulate speech, is most redundant. And the more.a man be 
a pifted dialectican, the more demonstrable does this redundancy 
seem to be, The appearances in the. two Seguin brains were ex- 
ceedingly interesting. The left insula in both was the better de- 
veloped, and in the younger Seguin, whose linguistic powers were 
indisputably remarkable, the preinstilar portion was so redundant 
that the surrounding opercular parts have been crowded apart and 
a:small trangular portion of the insular pole is thus made visible on 
the lateral aspect. Of course, it were absurd to sustain the propo- 
sition by the experience of so few cases; but they strongly justify 
asa surmise, if not as a scientific probability, this anticipation: that 
hereditarily transmitted and identifiable individualities will be first 
satisfactorily determined in the insular district, and they point in the 
direction of the following logical chain: -partly of obtained facts, 
partly of natural conclusions drawn from these. 

In a study of heredity,’ the results of which were placed at my 
disposal, covering the parentage and descent of individuals promi- 
nent in various fields of science, art, and handicraft, it ts found that 
the cases where both father and son altained distinction sufficiently 
to ment place (in the biographical encyclopedias) in intellectual 
felds of labor, they had been of those in whom skilled motor in- 
nervations in their association with sensory impressions and regis- 
trations were prerequisites, Preeminently is this the case with two 
professions : that of the composer-musician and that of the philol- 
oist. sis defects in speech are so likely to be repeated in a family 
line, it seems that its skilled employment by the ancestor is similarly 

1 By EC. Spitele, 
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reflected in the way of facile acquirability on the part of the de- 
scendant. Not unrelated may be the fact that among those re- 
cruited for the ranks of linguists of other than philologist parentage, 


there largely predominate those whose parents had emigrated or 


who were born on islands, in seaport towns, or in lands where two 
dialects are spoken, not to mention those in whose families it has 
been the custom to maintain an ancient tongue for sacerdotal rea- 
sons. The speech-faculty in its intimate relations to thought-ex- 
pression, to memory, in its reading form to sight, in writing to man- 


ual muscular innervation, exquisitely hereditary as it is life, and: 


most accurately localizable in the ravages of disease, as shown after 
death, appears one whose transmission is most likely to be ex- 


pressed by morphological signs— be they relative and quantitative: 
or purely morphological — and these in and about the island of Reil. 


This bref exposition of some of the problems of cerebral inves- 
tigation may serve to point the way in which present researches 
should be most vigorously pursued, and while no department of 
anatomical research is more difficult, the results which we may rea- 
sonably expect more than repay the efforts put forth. 





ITT 

On the death of Major Powell at Haven, Maine, on September 
23, 1902, his remains were embalmed and brought to Washington. 
Dr D. 5. Lamb performed the necroscopy on September 26, about 
sixty hours after death, the examination being limited to the head. 
The following ts a brief extract from the notes taken at the time. 

“Scalp quite adherent. Some adhesion of the brain to the dura. 
Right side of brain finn and blanched. ‘Left side softer and retained 
color of blood-vessela. Embalming fluid hacl not apparently penetrated 
well. Blood-vessels markedly atheromatous ; marked arterio-sclerosiz. 
Brain-weight, 1456 grams, Frain placed in 10 percent formalin." 

The weight of the brain, with the pia-arachnoid still attached, 
was found by Dr Lamb to be 1488 gms. or 52.5 ounces avoirdu- 
pois. After seven months’ immersion in the preservative fluid 
(formal) the parts of the brain weigh : 
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Left hemicerebrum (without pia) 544 gms. 
Right hemicerebrom (without pia) 525 «(** 
Cerebellum (with pia) i 
Pons and medulla (with pia) aI 
1217 gms. 


The loss of 271 gms. (18 percent) is due to the infiuences of 
the embalming and preservative fluids, and to the removal of the 
cerebral pia-arachnoid, 

Remembering Major Powell's age (6814 years), his rather small 
stature and bodily build,’ and the atrophy which accompanied. the 
physical decline of the last year or so of life (not to mention the 
effect of the embalming fluid), the brain-weight, as recorded, is 
decidedly above the average, and was undoubtedly very much higher 
in the best years of his life. 


THe CEKERRUM 

The cerebrum exhibits a decidedly superior degree of fissural 
complexity with notable flexuosity of the gyres ; particularly of the 
pre-frontal, parieto-occipital, and paricto-temporal areas. Signs of 
atrophy (from old age) are visible throughout, particularly in the 
somsthetic areas, On the right side this atrophy ts rather more 
extensive, going well into the occipital lobe. This half also weighs 
less than the left. The fissures in the motor area gape and the 
gyres appear somewhat shrunken. There are spots of softening in 

the right occipital lobe. Viewed dorsally, the cerebrum is seen to 
be of good breadth throughout, the maximum being at the marginal 
supertemporal transition. The left frontal lobe is not so squarely 
formed cephalad, but is a trifle wider and more massive than the 
As yet po accursle records of the atatere end body-weight have been found. A 
group of friends of the late Major Powell made a number of estimates which were noted 
by Dr McGee, “The first estimates were all high, but revised estimates were all lower 
after it had been pointed out thal one of the peculiarities in Powell's perecanlity was that 
of appearing to possess a greater stature than he actually measured. His Mature may be 
taken ae having bem about 5 feet Ginches. He regarded his normal body-weight a: 165 
pours, thoagh atone time be reached about 190, Trust be remembered that this value 
was affected by the absence of the rightarm. His hands und feet were emall — strikingly 
so ln contrast with the mastrenest of his head ; hie ordinarily ‘wore G-E shoes, and his 
glove was proportionately amall ; bis collar measitre (loose) was 174 ;} bile huts, aa Dr 
McGee recalls, were elibér 734 strong or 7 $4 scant, according to the range of the maker. 


ae. AnTH., #. 6,, $1 
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night, Viewed laterally, and comparing the two sides, the left sub- 
frontal pyre is the better developed, #. ¢,, more superiorly differenti- 
ated from the common type than the same gyre on the right. The 





Fic. 41.-—Doral view of cerebrum of J, W, Powell, (~-T) 


left hemicerebrum was somewhat flattened during the hardening 
process. The most notable difference observable between the 
lateral views of the two halves lies in the greater extent of the 
parieto-temporal transitional region on the right side, So great is 
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the redundancy of these areas that they have considerably en- 
croached upon sylvian fissure, shortening it to 4.1 em. (6.1 on the 
left). The table of horizontal distances appended to this descrip- 





Fic. 42: — Ventral view of exxebruin of J. W. Powell” (X<:7) 


tion shows the junction of the sylvian with its cpisylvian ramus to 
be 12 centesimals (of the total hemicerebral length) further removed 
from the occipital pole on the right than on the leftside. This 
feature will be discussed in detail in the sequel. A comparison of 
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Fic. 43.—View of caudal parts of cerebrum of J, W. Powell. (Natural size, ) 





the mesal views shows the right frontal lobe (using the caudal 
paracentral limb as the boundary) to reach further caudad than the 
left. The combined area of the cuneus and precuneus of the right 
side is unusually small, owing in some measure to the high sweep of 
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the calcarine fissure: ‘Pieces of sheet-lead, of uniform density and 
thickness, cut of exactly the same size as (a) the mesa! frontal area, 
and (4) the cuneus and precuneus together, show, on careful weigh- 
ing, the following proportions per 100 on the two sides. 


Lorr Risnr 
Frontal lobe, 65.6 70.6 
Cuneus-precuneus, 34-4 29.4 


Viewed ventrally, the temporal lobes are seen to be massive, the 
left being slightly longer. The impressions of the petrous bones 
have been preserved. Taking the cerebrum as a whole, neither half 
can be said to markedly preponderate over the other, except in re- 
spect to the greater extent of the subparietal regions of the right 
side. The amputation of Major Powell's right arm occurred at too 
late a period in life to effect any notable or positive changes in the 
naked-eye appearances of the motor region for this member. The 
loss of the limb was followed, without doubt, by degencrative 
changes in the spinal and cortical centers and the connecting nerve- 
tracts, but such changes can only be determined by a microscopical 
examination. This may be carried out some time in the future. 

The epiphysis (pineal body) is unusually large, 


Lerr HemMicrresnum 
THE INTERLOBAR FISSURES 
The Sylvian Fissure and its Rami.— The sylvian fissure is 6.1 
em. in length and pursues quite a tortuous course. Its angle with 
the plane here adopted (see above) is 15°. Its depths are: 


Presylvian point, 15 Tm, 
Medisylvian point, 20,7 
Postsylvian point, ag 


The presylvian ramus is short and bifurcates; the subsylvian is 
vian ramus is 17 _mm.; the hyposylvian 23 mm. in length. The 
basisylvian, measured from the tip of the temporal lobe, is 24 mm. 
in depth. 

Central Fissure: — The central fissure, measured with a moist- 
ened string laid in its course, is 10.5 cm. in length and is quite 
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sinuous, especially at the junction of its ventral and middle thirds. 
It anastomoses cephalad with the supercentral over a vadum 6 mm. 
indepth. The fissure is deepest (19 mm.) near this anastomosis. 

Occipital Fissure. —The occipital fissure attains a length of 3.5 
em. on the meson, and 2.5 cm,on the dorsum. Itis quite deep 
throughout and shows a number of well-marked subgyres in its 
depths. The intraprecuneal anastomoses with it superficially (vadum, 
6 mm.) on the mesa! surface. 

Catcarine Fissure. —The calearine fissure passes well caudad 
without interruption, attaining a length of 4.8 cm. 

The occipital and calcarine meet at a depth of 20 mm. to pass 
into the occipito-calcarine stem, which is 3 cm, in length, 


FISSURES OF THE FRONTAL LONE 

Larenat, Surrace. Tie Precentral Fissural Complex.— The 
supercentral is of the usual zygal shape, freely continuous cephalad 
with the superfrontal, and anastomosing superficially, caudoventrad, 
with the central, Mesad of the supercentral, and helping to de- 
marcate the superfrontal gyre from the precentral, there is a tri- 
radiate (paramesal?) fissure, The precentral passes in the main 
parillel with the central, till, by its junction with the transpre- 
central it passes ventrad to dip slightly into the sylvian cleft, 

The diagonal fissure is very deep, 2.§ cm. in length and passes 
deeply into the sylvian cleft. The superfrontal passes cephalad for 
s cm. and then joins the medifrontal laterad, Further cephalad 
there is a. short, independent zygal superfrontal piece. Several 
paramesial segments mark the superfrontal gyre. The medifrontal 
fissure springs from the orbitofrontal, pursues a tortuous or rather 
zigzag course and anastomoses with the superfrontal, The sub- 
frontal springs from the precentral, curves cephalo-ventrad in a 
sinuous manner and sends off numerous rami, The orbitofrontal 
forms a 4 with the medifrontal as the stem, and attains a total length 
of 5 cm. The radiate is 2.5 cm. in length and anastomoses with 
the subsylvian. 

Mesat Surrace.— The supercallosal fissure is separated into 
two pieces, resembling the arrangement described by Manouvrier in 
the brain of Eugen Veron. The caudal, shorter segment passes 
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from the paracentral, with which it is confluent, well into the callosal 
gyre. The longer cephalic segment pursues a very tortuous course 
and sends off anumber of rami. The paracentral isa simple curved 
fissure, terminating on the dorsum in a T-shaped manner by means 
of the opercular isthmus joining the postcentral and parietal gyres. 
The cephalic paracentral limb is separated from its stem, remaining 
joined to the cephalic supercallosal segment, an arrangement noted 
by the writer in 14 out of 160 hemicerebrums.’ Only a shallow 
groove marks the usual site of the inflected fissure. There is a well- 
marked rostral fissure. 

Orarrat Surrace.—The orbital fissure is of typical zygal 
shape, with transversely directed stem, Three other independent 
orbital ségments mark this surface. The olfactory Assure is 4.8 
cm. in length. 

GVRES OF THE FRONTAL LOBE 

LATERAL SuRFAce, — The precentral gyre resembles that of the 
right side in the general configuration and form as well as in the 
partial interruption by the anastomosis of the supercentral with the 
precentral. Compared with the postcentral gyre it is much larger 
and more massive in all! respects, and is particularly broad in its 
middie and ventral thirds. The superfrontal gyre is of good breadth 
throughout and marked by several fissural segments, The meci- 
frontal gyre is of good width (2-3 cm.) and marked by numerous 
fissural segments and rami of adjoimimg fissures, mostly transverse 
in direction, The subfrontal gyre, compared with that of the right 
side, is a trifle more differentiated from the common type, but other- 
wise resembles it in size and general shape. 

Mesar, Sunract. —On the meson the superfrontal gyre is of 
greater area and is more richly fissured, particularly by transverse 
segments, than that of the right side. The paracentral gyre is 
long, but less broad than its fellow on the right side, and joins the 
callosal gyre by means of the oblique isthmus interposed between 
the two supercallosal fissural segments. 

ORBITAL SURFACE — The orbital surface isa trifle broader and 
a little more intricatel, convoluted than that of the right side. 

'Soltzka, E. A., “The Meaal Relatloms of the Inflected Fissure. Observations 
upon One bomdresd Brains,’ Vv FD Afed. foo, January §, 1901. 
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FISSURES OF THE FPARIETAL AND OCCIPITAL LOBES 

Larerat Surerace.— The postcentral segments are confluent, 
forming a long (9 cm.), sinuous, and deep fissure which bifurcates 
dorsad, anastomoses superficially with the parietal, and sends off a 
few short rami. There is a short transpostcentral. The parietal, 
5 cm, in length, anastomoses cephalad with the postcentral over a 
shallow vadum, caudad with the paroccipital, and in its course is 
alse jomed by the intermedial. The parocciptal fissure is of irregular 
rygal shape; the stem is 3 cm. long, the cephalic and caudal stipes 
are longer than the corresponding rami. The parietal joins the 
very short cephalic ramus at a depth of 11 mm. There is a post- 
paroccipital, and, cephalad of the occipital and anastomosing with 
it, a fissure which may represent the adoccipital which is sometimes 
better marked in other brains, 

The exoccipital complex is very difficult to analyze. One seg- 
ment is readily recognized as the " occipitalis lateralis of the older 
authors, but nothing definite can at present be said about the other 
fissures in the neighborhood other than that they tend ta a trans- 
verse course. 

Mesat. Surrace.—The precuneal fissure is irregularly zygal 
and independent of neighboring fissures. There are several intra- 
paracentral pieces; One anastomosing with the paracentral. The 


cuneus is marked by a well-developed postcuneal, and by shallow 
segments of the cuneal fissure. 


GYRES OF THE PARIETAL AND OCCIPITAL LORES 

LATERAL SURPACe. — The postcentral gyre is narrow and quite 
tortuous. The parietal is notable for its great width in the cephalic 
portion, and is on the whole more extensive than the corresponding | 
region on the right side, The paroccipital gyre, like its fellow, is 
richly convoluted and of good size. The divisions of the sub 
parietal, taken together, occupy a lesser area than the subpa | 
regions on the right side, The angular gyre is notably small, but 
aside from this difference the two sides agree in being much more 
complexly convoluted and more intricately fissured than is shown 
in average brains. 

Mesat Surrace.—The cuneus is larger than that of the night 
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hemicerebrum, as is also the precuneus, and their suriaces are more 
richly fissured. 
VISSURES OF THE TEMPORAL LORE 

Larexo-vENTRAL SuRPACES. — The supertemporal is broken up 
into three segments by isthmuses which join the super- and medi- 
temporal pyres just ventrad of the pre-and meci-sylvian regions. 
The caudal piece is the longer (11 mm.), and anastomoses with a 
ramus of the parictal and with the meditemporal in the temporo- 
parietal transition, The middle supertemporal segment is zygal, 
and the cephalic one is a shallow triradiate fissure. The medi- 
temporal consists of a segment in the cephalic region of the lobe, 6 
cm. in length, and of another segment confluent with the subtem- 
poral near the occipito-temporal transition. Further dorsad this 
piece also joins the supertemporal. The subtemporal pursues a 
tortuous course, attains a length of go cm., and anastomoses caudally 
with the meditemporal as described above. The collateral begins 
well cephalad, bifureates caudad, and attains a length of 11.5 cm. 
The lateral limb ends in a zygal piece. The amygdaline (post- 
thinal) fissure is indicated by a shallow groove. 

GVRES OF THE TEMPORAL Lone 

The gyres of the temporal lobe exhibit a notable flexuosity and 
rich fissuration throughout. They are all massive and of bold con- 
tour, and the large number of fissural segments and ramifications 
give to the lobe an appearance of a superior degree of complexity, 


THE INSULA 

The left insula (island of Keil) shows a prominent preinsular 
pole. There are five preinsular gyres and one postinsular gyre, 
with eight peri-insular digitations in all. The fissures are deep, as 
insular fissures go (transinsularf, G mm.), and the general pattern 
is of a superior kind, The longitudinal (cephalo-caudal) diameter 
of the insula is §.2 cm. | 

Richt HeMicerennum 

The Sylvian Fissure and its Rami.—The sylvian proper is 
unusually short, being 4.1 cm. between the points of origin of the 
presylvian and episylvian rami, Comparison with the left half 
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shows this shortening to be due chiefly to the encroachment of the 
redundant subparietal regions, particularly the angular gyre. A 
similar redundancy, but more appreciable in the marginal gyre re- 
gion, was found by Retzius in the brains of the mathematicians Gy!- 
den and Sonya. Kovalewski, and the pedagogue and physicist Sil- 
jestrom, also endowed with a superior mathematical faculty. In 
Powell's brain, the redundancy of the subparietal association area 
is most marked in the region adjacent lo the visual centers; the 
marginal pyre is crowded cephalad rather than itself redundant. 
The sylvian angle is 20°. The presylvian and subsylvian rami 
appear on the external aspect to spring from a common stem. On 
examining the depths of the sylvian cleft it is found, however, that 
these two rami spring from the circuminsular fissure independently 
of each other, and their superficial confluence is explained by the 
reduction of the preoperculum, The depths of the sylvian fissure 


are. 





Presylvian point, 15 mmm. 
Medisylvian. point, 23 ¢ 
Postzylvian point, 29 * 


The episylvian is 2 cm, in length. Its walls are obliquely in- 
clined, so that the temporal portion of the marginal gyre overlaps 
the parietal part in an opercular manner, Dorso-cephalad it is 
joined by the transpostcentral ; caudad, by means of a shallow fis- 
dure, it anastomoses with the intermedial-parietal, The basisylvian 
is 23. mm, in depth, 

The Ceatral Fissure. — The central fissure is 11.3 cm, in length, 
but is not particularly flexuous. It anastomoses very superficially 
with the supercentral esr 5mm.) Its maximum depth (21 
mm.) is near this anastomosis, Its dorsal end appears on the mesal 
surface for 2.cm. 

The Occipital Fissure. — The occipital fissure is 2.5 cm. in length 
on the mesal surface, and the same on the dorsum, It is very 
deep (28 mm.) and in its depths exhibits a number of interdigi- 
tating subgyres. On the dorsum there is a deep fissural ramus giv- 
ing an appearance of bifurcation, 

The Calcarine Fisstire. —The calearine fissure is sinuously 
curved, simple, and unramified. Its length is 5.5 cm. 
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( Natural size. } 


Fic.:47-Mesal view of right Lemicerebrum of J. W. Powell. 
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The occipito-calcarine fissural stem is 4 cm, in length and closely 
approaches the hippocampal fissure. 


FISSURES OF THE FRONTAL LOBE 

LATERAL Surrace. The Precentral Frssural Complex — The 
supercentral is triradiate ; apparently a zygal fissure with one limb 
suppressed, and in other respects resembling the corresponding fhs- 
sure on the left side, The precentral is a straight segment, 4 cm. 
in length, deeply confluent with the subfrontal fissure and joined 
superficially (vadum, 9 mm.) by the diagonal. There is a short 
transprecentral. 

The superfrontal passes cephalad from its origin in the super- 
central for 6 cmi., anastomosing across the medifrontal gyre with 
the subfrontal fissure. ‘Two paramesial segments mark the super- 
frontal gyre. The medifrontal springs from the orbitofrontal and 
passes caudad in an irregular path for 6 The orbitofrontal is 7 
em, in length, The radiate fisstire, 3 cm. in length, is joined by 
the subfrontal fissure. 

Mesat. Surrace.—The supercallosal fissure is again in two 
segments separated by an oblique superirontal-callosal isthmus. 
The short caudal piece springs from the paracentral, The cephalic 
segment attainsa length of 7.5 cm, The paracentral is long (4 cm.) 
and deep and has distinct cephalic and caudal limbs, There is 

a short longitudinal intraparacentral fissure. The inflected is a 
deep and well-marked fissure, traversing the dorsi-mesal margin 
and appearing for 2 cm.on both the mesal and dorsal aspects. 
The rostral and subrostral fissures are well marked. 

Orerrat. Surrace. — The orbital fissure is of zygal shape with 
its cephalo-mesal ramus (stipe) separated by a shallow vadum. 
The caudal rami, with the stem, form what is commonly described 
as the “transverse orbital fissure“ of Weisbach. The olfactory’ 
fissure is 5 cm. in length, 


GYRES OF THE FRONTAL tonK 

Larexar. Suarace, — The precentral gyre, like the correspond- 
ing convolution on the left side, is broad and massive, and likewise 
partially interrupted by the supercentral ramus. The superirontal 
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gyre is a trifle less wide; the medifrontal a trifle broader than on 
the left side. The subfrontal gyre is of the common type with 
small preoperculum. 

Mesat. Surrace.—On the mesal aspect the superfrontal gyre 
is not so broad nor so richly fissured as on the left side, but in these 
respects is nevertheless superior to average brains of whites, The 
paracentral gyre is larger than the left. 

ORnITAL SURFACE.— This region is not so squarely formed 
nor so broad as that of the left side, and the fissuration is of 
simpler degree. The tendency to the formation of a transorhital 
fissure demarcates a good-sized postorbital gyre with three sagit- 
tally directed preorbital gyres. 


FISSURES OF THE PARIETAL AND OCCIPITIAL LOBES 

LaTerat Surrace.— As on the left side the postcentral seg- 
merits anastomose quite deeply to form a long fissure which is 
bifurcated dorsally; ventrad it runs into the sylvian cleft by means 
of the transpostcentral, making its total length 9 cm, The parietal 
is independent of the postcentral and joins the intermedial cephal: 
the paroccipital caudad. On the whole it lies further mesad_ than 
the corresponding fissure on the left side owing to redundancy of 
the subparictal parts, particularly of the angular gyre. The fissure 
shows numerous interdigitating subgyres in its depths: The paroc- 
cipital is.of the typical zygal shape; its stem is 2,5 cm, in length. 
The exoccipital fissuration is exceedingly complex; the interpreta- 
tion of the arrangement in this region is too difficult to yield satis- 
factory results in the present state of our knowledge, 

MesaL Surracr.—The precuneal fissure is of zygal shape, 
with its caudo-dorsal ramus partially separated off by a vadum. 
The cuneus is marked by a cuneal (or postcuneal ?) fissure, 





GVRES OF THE PARIETAL AND OCCIFITAL LOBES 
LareraL Suxrace.— The postcentral gyre is well-formed but 
REA especially in its dorsal portion, The parietal is of smaller 
size than on the left; the paroccipital simple but of good size, It 
isin the subpari¢etal parts that a notable differentiation and redun- 
dancy becomes apparent. The measurements in the appended 
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table show how the relative increase of this portion of the brain has 
encroached upon the sylvian fissure. Other special measurements 
corroborate these. The curve from the point of junction of the 
episylvian with the sylvian to the occipital pole is 11-2 cm, on the 
right, 10.0 cm. on the Jeft, The curve from the same point to the 
dorsi-mesal margin across the parietal lobe is g.2 cm. on the nght, 
and 8.3 cm. on the left. The whole region is richly fissured, the 
angular gyre particularly so. 

Mesa. Surrace. — Both the cuneus and the precuneus are much 
smaller on this side, The cuneus particularly is much reduced by 
the displacement dorsad of the calcarine fissure by the broad, re- 
dundant subcalcarine gyre. The surface-markings of these regions 
are quite simple. 

FISSURES OF THE TEMPORAL LORE 

LATERO-VENTRAL SURFACE. — The supertemporal fissure is no- 
table for its tortuous course and numerous ramifications. The 
larger segment attains a length of 12 cm.; the shorter serment lies 
cephalad and reaches to the temporal pole. The meditemporal 
fissure is represented by three separate segments. The subtem- 





(x 63) 
poral attains a length of 9 em., and caudally bends sharply dorsad 
on the lateral surface, anastomosing with a meditemporal segment. 
The collateral pursues a straight course, 11 cm. in length, while the 
amygdaline is merely indicated by a shailow groove. 


Fic, 49.—Left and right insobe of bexin of J. W. Powell. 


GYRES OF THE TEMPORAL LODE 
The supertemporal is rather more massive than that of the left 
half, In other respects the temporal gyres of the two halves re- 
semble each other in the superior degree of development generally 
and in the flexuosity of the gyres and rich fissuration in particular. 





| 
' 
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The insula resembles that of the left side in general pattern, but 
is of more rounded-off contour, for it does not exhibit the marked 
polar eminence nor yet quite the degree of differentiation from the 
common type as shown in the leftinsula. Its longitudinal diameter 
is 4.6 cm. (6 mm. less than that of the left), 


PRINCIPAL MEASUREMENTS OF THE CrrenauM (AFreR Hanvexinc) 
Maximum length, left hemicerebnnn, 17.4 
Maximum length, night hemicerebrum, 17.4 
Maximum width of cerebrum, 13.8 

(Cerebral index, 79.3) 
Horizontal circumference, 50.3 
Left semi-circumference, +52 
Right semi-circumference, £5.! 
Maximum width, left hemicerehrum, 7.1 
Maximum width, right hemicerebrom, 6.7 
Left occipito-temporal length, 13-6 
Right occipito-temporal length, 13.0 
Length of callosum, Td 
(or 42,53 percent of the total hemicerebral 
length. ) | 
Left centro-temporal height, 10.1 
(or 58.0 centesimals of cerebral length.) 
Right centro-temporal height, 10.4 
(or §9.7 centesimals, ) 
Left centro-olfactory height, 7.7 
(or 44:2 centesimals. ) 
Right centro-olfactory height, 5.0 


(or 45.9 centesimals. ) 
Nore. — In estimating the last four measurements, it must be remem- 
bered that the left hemicerebrum was slightly flattened in the process of 
hardening. 


ARC MEASURES ALONG DORSI-MESAL MARGIN (CUNNINGHAM'S METHOD) 


1. Cephalic point to central fissure, 15.5 
?. Central fissure to occipital fissure, 5. 


3- Occipital fissure to occipital pole, 5.3 
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Right Afemiceredrum 
CemtimaTies 
1. Cephalic point to central fissure, 16,0 
2. Central fissure to occipital fissure, 5.0 
3. Occipital fissure to occipital pole, 5.0 
CEREBRAL INDICES (BASED ON THE ARC MEASURES GIVEN ABOVE) 
Lary Ricwr 
Frontal index, 60.0 61.5 
Parietal index, rg.4 tg.2 
Occipital index, 10.5 19.2 


HORIZONTAL DISTANCES (EXPRESSED IN CENTESIMALS OF THE TOTAL 
HEMICERENRAL LENGTH) 
From the cephalic point to: 


t. Tip of temporal lobe, 23.0 23.2 
2. Sylvian-presylvian junction, 31.0 30-4 
3. Ventral end of central fissure, 40.0 30-1 
4. Sylvian-episylvian junction, 63.7 $3.7 
5. Caudal point, 100.0 100.0 
6. Cephalic edge of callosinn, 20.1 20.1 
7, Porta (foramen of Monro), 40.2 40:2 
6. Dorsal end of central fissure, 61.2 64.4 
g. Dorsal intersection of paracentral fissure, 64.9 66.6 
10, Candal edge of callosum, 63.2 63.2 
ir. Occipito-calearine jumction, 57-3 75-3 
rz. Dorsal intersection of occipital fissure, § 86.7 86.7 


CERESELLUM, Pons, OBLONGATA 
These parts are all in good proportion and show a good degree 
of development. The cerebellum is well formed and richly fissured. 
The pons is of good size and the medipeduncles are quite massive. 
The principal measurements of the cerebellum: are : 








Maximum height, a 
Maximum cephalo-candal diameter : 
Left hemisphere, 6.0 
Right hemisphere, 5-75 
Dorsal length of vermis, 3.4 
Maximum depth of cavdal incisure, 11 


Maximum lateral width, t0.1 
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The measurements of the pons are ; 


Maximum length, 2.6 
Maximum thickness, 2.75 


RECAPITULATION 

To recapitulate, the most notable features are : 

(2) The weight of the brain, 1488 which, for a man of 
smal! frame aged 6814 years is well above the average: 

(4) A superior degree of fissural complexity and fexuosity of 
the gyres not affected by the atrophy accompanying old age. 

(c) Superior degree of differentiation of the left subfrontal gyre 
(7. ¢., emissary speech-center) as compared with that of the night. 

(@) The left insula (7. ¢., associative center for the speech faculty) 
exhibits a slightly superior differentiation; the preinsular pole is 
much more prominent than on the right, and the total size is some- 
what greater. 

(¢) Great redundancy of the subparictal regions (#. ¢., marginal, 
angular, and postparetal gyres on the right side, encroaching con- 
siderably upon the sylvian cleft. 

(f) Preponderance of nght frontal lobe (mesal: surface) over the 
left, and a proportionate reduction of the right cunets-precuincus as 
compared with the left. 

(g) The precentral pyres are much wider and more massive 
than the postcentral. 

(4) The supertemporal fissures are interrupted at about the 
same site on both sides. 

(7) The epiphysis (pineal body) is unusually large. 

IV 

In the endeavor to correlate if possible the principal or .most 
striking features of the cerebral anatomy with Major Powell's chief 
tage of never having had the opportunity of meeting the man during 
life, At Dr MeGee's kind suggestion, the writer turned to some 
forty or more of Powell's acquaintances and friends (among them 
many eminent scholars) with the request that they give their esti- 
mate, briefly expressed, of his leading mental characteristics of mind 
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and action and of his relative place among the science-makers in 
this country or in the world, In wording the request care was 
taken to avoid suggesting anything that would prevent a fair, un- 
biased expression of opinion or which would draw forth merely 
culogistic phrases. The writer desired above all else to ascertain 
in what way Major Powell's mental action was most notable. The 
results of this canvass were most gratifying and satisfactory. Ke- 
plies were received from nearly every one addressed ; they were all 
clear and to the point, and the writer believes that he has been able 
to obtain from them a fairly good composite picture of the man’s 
chief charactenstics and mental make-up. 

It is but just to mention here that the writer had described and 
commented upon the cerebral features in their possible relations to 
Major Powell's mental characteristics some time prior to the trans- 
mittal of the letters of inquiry. In addressing the Anthropoiog- 
ical Society of Washington (May 12, 1903), the writer said, in sub- 
stance, that Me great development of the paricto-occipite-temporal - 
association area ( particularly tn the right or preponderatingly sensory 
half probably corresponded to a superior ability fo register and compare 
the impressions in the visual, auditory, and tactile spheres (which 
together form the concept sphere). That Major Powell's intimate. 
friends and associates corroborated, in general, these presumptions, 
was indeed gratifying; the more so as all men possess innumerable 
traits and characteristics difficult or impossible to localize upon the 
brain-surface. But here was a brain which exhibited an unmiis- 
takable redundancy and organic superionty of development in 2 
region of known function ; a fact, which, if rightly interpreted, ought 
to lead to the deduction that the intellectual faculties in question 
should be correspondingly developed. 

Such argument is not mere guesswork or speculation. Let us 
recall for a moment the related doctrines that the olfactory organs 
are large in osmatic, small or absent in anosmatic animals; or that 
the pyramidal tract is well-developed in animals endowed with pre- 
hensile Voluntary usage of the extremities, while it is wanting m 
animals like the elephant and the dolphin, If such natural peculiarities 
of bodily function and brain-structure go hand in hand, the psychie 
functions must do so likewise, 
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Here let us recall the very pertinent distinction between the 
brain of man and that of the anthropoids where the association (and 
therefore intellectual) areas. are superiorly developed in the former 
as compared with the latter, Let us make a closer analysis of the 
matter in order to see in how far this holds true in the study of 
Powell's case. The writer thinks that he cannot do better than to 
reproduce selections from the replies received. It is deemed best, 
for the present at least, to omit the names of the authors of the 
passages here cited : 

“ Asa thinker he seemed marked by unusual independence, He 
had a vast body of facts and experiences all his own and gained at 
first hand, and upon these he based his. thinking.” “ The 
Major was of a decidedly reflective turn of mind ; he observed well, 
sharply, and he knew well to use his facts as bases for good induc- 
tions.” "While he was president of the Anthropological 
Society, a position he held for many years, he rarely failed to take 
part in the discussion of any communication brought before the 
society, and it was his special function in such discussion to point 
out the relation of the ideas of the communication to the broadest 
generalizations of the science. ” “ His method of observation 
perhaps had special character in it, in that it was usually controlled by 
previous generalization and theoretic considerations, and thus. made 
systematic. He did not mention or publish observations by them- 
selves, but only in classified form, or as illustrative of theoretic ideas," 
“Tn natural phenomena he bad remarkable powers of percep- 
tion and observation, and great keenness in these directions.” 
His mind was not satisfied to hold either facts or generalizations 
without explanation, and his search for explanation extended to the 
broadest generalizations and most fundamental concepts ; it was his 
habit to refer all minor problems to the broadest possible cate- 


gories,”’ «« His mentality was most notable for its capacity 
to arrive at proper conclusions speedily without burdensome analy- 
sis of detail," “ Aman of broad and comprehensive mental 
grasp; he seemed to be trying to get at the deeper meanings of 
things.” “ He was unusually gifted, and though. coming 


from the plough showed a natural aptitude for philosophizing, viz, 
seeing everything in its connection with the whole.” “ His 
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best faculty was that of generalizing in terms of his own observa- 
tions or experiences, 1. ¢,, beginning with his own observations as 
interpretative nuclei he arranged and assembled facts, gathered by 
others as well as himself, in systems at once definite and com- 
prehensive." . . . . “This was not orily his leading faculty, but one 
in which he excelled all others. While by no means strong. in 
mathematics, he had excellent command of the field of thought com- 
monty considered abstract, as shown in his constructive discussions 
of logic ; yeteven here he was led, by faculty as well as by deliberate 
Purpose, to pursue interpretative methods, or the methods of nat- 
ural science rather than metaphysical methods — so that here too, 
the ruling faculty was dominant. Not technically trained in music, 
he was in quite exceptional degree susceptible to music, as well 
as the drama, poetry, and painting ; and his scientific analysia of 
music and other fine arts was at once acute and masterly—the 
quality of the analysis partaking of the natural history method, 
and again expressing his power of generalizing under the guidance 
of his own sense impressions,"' “ His clear view of the re- 
lations of concrete things made him a really good administrator-and 
organizer of institutions; like Bache for the Coast Survey and Baird 
for the National Museum or Fish Commission," ‘He cer- 
tainly was a man of suggestion, thus bringing workers to him over 
whom he exerted a marked influence. He was a man qualified to. 


rule and direct.” “He was on the whole a good judge of 
character and was remarkably successful in getting the best out of 
every one with whom he had relations.” " He always pave 


evidence of unusual breadth of mental vision. He had a broad way 
of looking at things. He had also rather unusual felicity of expres-. 
sion ; although he did not speak rapidly, his ideas were always clothed 
in very appropriate and expressive language." “ There are 
few men to whom the scholarship of this country owes more; but: 
I beheve it to be a debt less for his personal contributions to eth- 
nology than for what he enabled, and one may fairly say compelled, 
other men to do.” " He enjoyed "blazing a trail’ in sci- 
énce, but the trail made and open, he usually left to others the task 
of permanent road-building. Thus his work in geology brought 
into sharp distinctiveness certain features of geologic mechanics in 
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erosion, ¢tc., which are at the root of the branch of geology called 
geomorphology, which has of late formed a school. The facts have 
long been known, but their relations had never been appreciated 
until he turned the searchlight on them. His great gift of sym- 
pathy brought him near the Indian, and he was almost the first to 
appreciate Indian philosophy of life and to be able to put himself at 
the Indian point of view, sympathetically." “Major Powell's 
salient characteristics were courage, sympathy, insight into relations 
of things," 

“ My feeling is that his greatness was rather in his personality ; 
his honesty, his continuity, his invincible determination (joined with 
a very reasonable amount of tact for such a character) which 
chanced to be applied to this scientific field.” “Whenever 
he decided upon any course of action, he carried it out with ex- 
treme force and energy, and without much regard to conse- 
quences.” “T should think that unflinching courage was 
Powell's leading characteristic, whether it were to descend into the 
Grand Cafion, or to say something which he might have thought 
unpopular; his devotion to the truth distinguishing him from most 
other public men," “1 know of no one who hag so suc- 
cessiully, so wisely and so permanently organized the forces of 
national scholarship in a specific field as Major Powell." 

" He had rare power of mental concentration, being able to re- 
strict his attention to a selected subject for long periods. If inter- 
rupted (and he suffered himself to be interrupted freely) he would 
revert instantly to his subject of thought, and appeared to resume it 
without effort at the point of interruption, When fatigued he was 





able to refresh himself at almost any hour." “He was 
valiant, swift in action, keen in discerning."' "1 think fear- 


lessness — intellectual and physical —was the trait which 1 most 
admired in him. He was serious, and endowed with good gen- 
eralizing powers, His use of words was very definite and force- 
ful—never subtle or of fine flower, A fine, strong, rugged, just, 
sincere man —that is the impression he made on me when I first 
met him." “He wrote much in verse, very little of which 
has been printed. His tendency was strongly imaginative, not- 
withstanding that he was addicted to scientific pursuits during so 
many years.” 
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It is clear to any one who reads these passages attentively that 
the power which chiefly characterized Powell's intellectual ability 
was that of seeing analogies and making comparisons, of coupling 
observations and thoughts which to most people seemed not-at all 
related to each other until by him placed in a certain light. With 
him the conception of the concrete outweighed thought in the purely 
abstract (the function, chiefly, of the frontal association areas). The 
rather superior, though not extraordinary, development of the area 
in closest proximity to the auditory field can safely be correlated 
with his good appreciation of music, not only of European compo- 
sition but of Indians as well, as shown in his masterly analyses of 
Indian songs and melodies, As Dr MeGee has stated, Major Powell 
was a‘ potential musician’ if nota trained one, and this statement 
is supported collaterally by the fact that his daughter and other 
blood-relations are highly accomplished musicians. 

Keenness of observation, therefore, with a superior ability of 
forming concrete concepts, profound insight into the inter-relations 
of what he saw or heard, great capacity for associating and general- 
izing his thoughts and giving them expression in words ; all these, 
with the musical and poetical faculties characterized Major Powell's 
mind: And since these mental qualities, taken collectively, are 
known to reside, without doubt, in this great “ posterior association 
area" of Flechsig, which we have seen so extraordinarily developed 
in this brain (particularly upon the right side), we may feel justified 
in saying that here we have found a somatic expression of mental 
ability of a pronounced kind in the anatomical appearances of a dis- 
tinguished man’s brain. 

Major Powell, geologist, ethnologist, explorer, philosopher, and 
soldier, was endowed with a superior brain, and, what is more, he 
used it well. 

In conclusion I wish to express my hearty thanks to Dr W J 
MeGee, to Dr D. 5, Lamb, and to the many friends of Major Powell 
who have assisted me in this study. 
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CLC Calcarine PC Postcentral 

CLT Collateral PCELC  Postcalcarine 

CNEL Cuneal PML Poramesa 

DG Diagonal POCN  Postcuneal 

EOP Exoccipital PRC Precentral 

EPS Episylvian PRCN  Precuneal 

£MG Frontomarginal PRS Presylvian 

TMP Hippocampal! PIE Parietal 

PS Hyposylvian RDT Radiate 

LFL Inflected RST Rostral 

JPARC Tntraparacentral 5 Sylvian 

JPRCN Intraprecuneal SHC Subcentral 

fT ML Intermedial SHFR Subfrontal 

MCL Medicallosal SBRST Subrostral 

MFR Medifrontal SES Subsylvian 

MTIMP Meditemporal SBTMP Subtemporal 

0c Occipital SPC Supercentral 

OCLC  Occipito-calcarmestem SPCL Supercallosal 

OLF Olfactory SPFR  Superirontal 

ORS Orbital SP7MP  Supertemporal 

ORBFR Orbitofrontal FRORS Transorbital 

PARC  Paracentral FPRC  Transprecentral 
(CPHL. Cephaliclimb) 7RPC Transpostcentral 
(CD.£. Caudal limb) TRPTE Transparictal 

PAROC Faroccipital 

ANG. G. Angular G. 

CL. G- Callosal G.. | 

IMP. G. Hippocampal G. 

INS. Ingula 

PRINS, G. Preinsular gyres 

POO INS. G- Postinsular eyes Postpanrietal G. 

MFR. G. Medifrontal G. ‘Subcollateral G. 

MORB. G. — Mesorbital G. subfrontal G. 

MIMP. G,  Medlitemporal G- ubtempon 

PARC. G.  ParacentrslG. SPFR.G.  — Superfrontal G. 

PAROC. G Paroccipital G. SPTMP. 6. Supertemporal G. 


HOW THE PAWNEE CAPTURED THE CHEYENNE 
MEDICINE ARROWS 


Ev GEORGE A. DORSEY 


INTRODUCTION 


It is commonly known that there exists in each of several plains 
tribes of Indians an object or group of objects held in great venera- 
tion and known as the tribal “ medicine,"" Thus, among the Kiowa 
the tribal medicine is an image known as the fate; among the 
Omaha it is a large shell; among the Arapaho it is a pipe ; among 
the Cheyenne it is four arrows, one painted red, another white, 
another yellow, and the fourth black. These arrows are supposed 
to be in the keeping of a member of the tribe in Oklahoma. Asa 
matter of fact the hereditary keeper of the Cheyenne medicine guards 
only three of the original four arrows — the black arrow being miss- 
ing, Neither by the Cheyenne nor by students is it generally 
known that the entire medicine af the Cheyenne was captured by 
Pawnee about sixty years ago. The story of this capture is still 
well known among the Pawnee, and I present herewith two versions 
of the fight which resulted so disastrously for the Cheyenne. Both 
accounts are given as recorded from the old Skidi informants, and 
while there is considerable difference in the amount of detail given 
in the two stories, it will be seen that they differ only in one im- 
portant particular, viz., the number of arrows (two or three) which 
were placed upon the  Morning-Star bundle.” 

In addition to the general historical interest of the two tales, is 
the insight into certain fundamental traits of character, typical of the 
two tribes involved. 

Fist Versiox 

Many, many years ago, when the Pawnee had their permanent 
village wpon the Loup river in Nebraska, they went to the south- 
west on a hunt. 

When they came to the Platte river they saw many buffalo upon 

tut 


i 
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the hills, They made their camp upon the Platte:river, Then the 
men got upon their ponies and they went and attacked the buffalo, 
After they had attacked the buffalo and the people had all scattered 
out, cach man running after his buffalo, the hunters were attacked 
by the Cheyenne, Arapaho, and some other tribes. 

Finally, the Pawnee got together by a general alarm that was 
civen, The Pawnee were being driven out of their villiage, The 
head-chiet’s name at this time was Big-Eagle, and he was the keeper 
of the Morning-Star bundle, 

He had not gone out to kill buffalo, but had stayed at home, 
When he saw that. the people were being driven out of the village, 
he caught a little spotted pony that he had, then went into his tipt 
and took therefrom his bead-dress, with an eagle feather on it. 
This he put upon his head, placed: strings of wampum beads around 
his neck; and placed two medals wpon his breast. Then he put on 
his scalp leggings and black moccasins. He then wert out to the 
battle-field, 

When he got there, he saw that his people had given way, He 
rode up and stopped them, and he saw one man coming behind all 
the others, on foot. Big-Eagle rode up, checked the enemy, put 
the man upon the pony behind him, took him out, placed him ina 
thicket of reeds; and went back to the battleground. He passed 
between the two lines of battle. 

In the village was another man, who was sickly, and who asked his 
relatives to take him out to the battle-field, saying he preferred to 
fight and get killed in battle rather than to die through sickness. 
So his friends placed him upon a blanket, took him out to the 
battle-ground, and placed him‘ in front of his own people's battle- 
line, and they gave him a bow and spread his arrows out in front 
of him. 

The Cheyenne now made a determined effort and tried to cap- 
ture this man, but they could not. Among the Cheyenne was a 
medicine-man and chief, who, it seems, came up along the: battle- 
line and asked the Cheyenne warriors if anybody had taken the 
man sitting in frant of the battle-line. He was told that nobody 
had touched him. ‘The Cheyenne warrior rode up, having only 
the wonderful spear, and as he approached the sick man who was 
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sitting in front, he reached out with his spear to pierce it through 
the body of the sick man; but it seems that he did not get in quite 
far enough to push the spear into the man; but the sick man sit- 
ting there reached out and grasped the spear, and it was very casy 
to snatch it out of the hands of the Cheyenne warnor. 

A coyote hide was wrapped upon this spear, About the middle 
of the spear was a bundle, and in this bundle were the four sacred 
medicine-arrows of the Cheyenne. 

The sick man, on examining the spear, saw that it was some- 
thing sacred. He turned back to his people and told them that he 
had something there that he thought was very sacred to the 
Cheyenne; that they must try to get it away, So they all rushed 
up, and one of the sick man's relatives took the spear, Big-Eagle 
all the time fighting in front, So the Cheyenne lost their sacred 
arrows at this battle. 

After the battle was over, Big-Eagle was given two arrows, the 
black and the red arrow, while the yellow and the white arrow 
were given to another man, who had another sacred bundle. 

Every year after that the Cheyenne came and visited the Pawnee, 
and would ask for Spotted-Horse, but they really meant Big-Eagle; 
for Big-Eagle had done most of the fighting in that battle, The 
Cheyenne invited the Pawnee to visit them, and prevailed upen 
them to bring their arrows with them. But the old chief was too 
sharp for them, and he carried only the red arrow, keeping the 
black one, which he thought meant more than all the other arrows 
put together. 

And it seems that he was night, for when they got into the 
Cheyenne country the Cheyenne had gathered five or six other 
tribes, and when they got into the circle they asked to see the 
arrows. Big-Eagle took out the red arrow and placed it in front 
of them, and suddenly a man jumped up from behind, picked up the 
arrow, and escaped with it. 

Many ponies were given to the Pawnee, but they did not take 
them home. One of the arrows, the black one, was never given 
up, and it is still kept in the Morning-Star bundle. The white 
and the yellow arrow were captured by the Cheyenne sometime 
afterward. 
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SECOND VERSION 

Long ago, when the Skidi were on the hunt they were attacked 
by Cheyenne varriors, The Skidi were much frightened, for there 
were many men on the Cheyenne side; but the Skidi men went 
out to the battle-feld. They found out that they had as many men 
as. the Cheyenne. The battle was hard fought. Neither the 
Cheyenne nor the Skidi gave way.. The battle went on. The 
Skidi women were heard to give their war-cry to give courage 
to the young men who for the first time had joined in battle. 

A man was sitting in a tipi who had been sick for many months, 
and he was covered with sores, so that he was not able to join in 
the battle, These sores had bothered him for many months. He 
sat there, thinking, and he made up his mind that it would be better 
for him to be killed in battle than to be thus disabled and packed 
around in their journeys.. So the sick man sent for his brothers 
and uncles and told them of what he intended todo, He took off 
his robe and showed the sores to his relatives, telling them that he 
had had those sores formany months and that the medicines he was 
taking from the medicine-men did not seem to help him, The next 
thing for him to do, he thought, was to have these men place him 
upon a robe, with a man at each comer of the robe, and to lift him 
and carry him to the battle, placing him about fifteen feet from the 
line of the Skidi, so that he would be exposed to the arrows and gun- 
shots from the enemy. Fimally, his brothers were to place in front 
of him many arrows, giving him the strongest bow that they could 
find. 

The relatives of the sick man, seeing his sores, thought that 
the man was right in wanting to be killed in preference to being 
laid up gradually to die. So these men placed the sick man upon 
a robe; they lifted him and carried him to the line of battle and 
placed him about fifteen feet from the Skidi line. This man’s condi- 
tion was such that he could not stand up. His relatives gave him 
a bow and spread many arrows in front of him, so that he need not 
walk for them. 

The Cheyenne seemed to be inclined to make an attack on the 
Skidi line about this time, -All the men on the Cheyenne side 
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gave the war-cry and made a rush at the Skidi side, so that the 
Skidi ran, leaving the sick man behind. In the meantime, the sick 
man had gathered his arrows and had shot them so swiftly at the 
Cheyenne that they had not touched him. 

While the Skidi were running toward the village they met their 
chief, who was known as “ Big-Eagle,"' and among the Cheyenne 
was known as “Spotted-Horse’ Big-Eagle turned his men and 
led them back, and when the Cheyenne saw the Skidi coming back 
at them, they ran. The Skidi again took their places on the north 
side, the sick man still in front, and the Cheyenne on the south 
side. Big-Eagle ran his pony between the two lines, iding back 
and forth, now and then chasing back a Cheyenne who had dared 
to come out from their line. Big-Eagle had killed several Cheyenne 
and had counted couponthem. The Cheyenne saw that Big-Eagle 
was a tall man, that there was no fear in him and that he was a 
wonderful man, His hair was roached, he had a prominent nose, 
wore scalp leggings, black moccasins, and a red shirt made of stroud- 
ing, and he had wampum about his neck and a Government medal 
upon his breast; he also had many ear-bobs in his ears; The only 
thing upon his head was an eagle-feather. The Cheyenne knew 
from the appearance of Big-Eagle that he must be a chief, Big- 
Fagle rode a spotted pony. The spotted pony was a small one, 
but its body was quite long. As Big-Eagle seemed to do all the 
fighting alone, it seems that the Cheyenne chief had given his word 
that whosoever should strike, kill, and scalp Big-Eagle should be 
the head-chief of all the Cheyenne. So all the Cheyenne gave the 
war-whoop, encouraging one another to try to get the honor of 
having hit Big-Eagle, As they fought now the Skidi were on the 
north side in a row extending from east to west, and the Cheyenne 
were on the south side extending from east to west, the sick man 
sitting in front of the west end of the Skidi line, so that Big-Eagle 
really could not protect. the sick man, for when he was on the east 
end, some of the Cheyenne would attempt to strike the sick man. 

While Big-Eagle was on the east end, one of the Cheyenne 
came out, dressed differently from the others, and cartied a spear. 
The spear was made of a long stick with an iron point at one ‘end. 
The stick was painted with white clay, and a small bundle with a 
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coyote hide cover was tied close to the iron point. It seems that 
this Cheyenne, when he came out from the line, asked if the sick man 
had been struck. Everybody on the Cheyenne side said, Yes, 
he has been struck,” for it seems that the Cheyenne, knowing that 
this man carried the Cheyenne spear with the wonderful arrows on 
it, did not want him to attack the sick man, for fear he would lose 
the spear and the arrows. Nevertheless, the Cheyenne with the spear 
ran his pony toward the sick man, and the sick man, it seems, was 
not noticing, but the people on his side yelled for him to look out, 
and when he looked up, the Cheyenne was close upon him, holtling 
out the spear to touch him, The sick man reached out and caught 
the spear, and as the horse turned around to go back to the 
Cheyenne line, the Cheyenne could not very well pull the spear 
away from the sick man, The Cheyenne had cither to fall from 
his pony and be killed or give up the spear, so the sick man got 
the spear. The sick man turned around to the Skidi and said, 
“This spear must be a wonderful spear; come and get it, some of 
you.” So about this time Big-Eagle went by the sick man and 
took the spear, which had been stuck in the ground by the sick 
man. Big-Eagle handed the spear to one of his relatives for him 
to take home. Big-Eagle returned to the battle, 

The Cheyenne now fought more furiously, trying to capture 
their spear again, but the Skidi fought more fiercely, killing many 
Cheyenne. When Big-Eagle went back and rode down between 
the two lines, the Cheyenne all shooting at him, one of the Chey- 
enne came out from the line and followed Big-Eagle down toward 
the east end of the battle-lines, holding out his stick, trying to 
touch him—all this time Big-Eagle watching. When Big-Eagle 
thought he had the Cheyenne far from the Cheyenne line, he 
wheeled his pony around and struck out after the Cheyenne and 
ran him toward the Cheyenne line. Big-Eagle struck the Chey- 
enne three or four times with his quirt. Big-Eagle then turned 
back and went behind the Skidi, talking to them and telling them 
that it was time that they should attack the Cheyenne and dnve 
them from their village, The Cheyenne in the meantime were 
this man told the Cheyenne that he had speared Spotted-Horse 
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(Big-Eagle) in the thigh and had struck him and counted coup. 
This seems to have been the aim of the Cheyenne — for somebody 
to count coupon Big-Eagle. So when the Skidi made a rush at 
the Cheyenne, the Cheyenne gave way; so the Skidi ran the Chey- 
enne away, and alter they had run them very far away the Skidi 
turned back and went home. 

Fig-Eagile, on reaching home, found the spear in his house. It 
consisted of a long wooden shaft, wrapped with strips of otter hide, 
with an iron head at one end, while close to the head and wrapped 
about the shaft was a bundle of arrows in a coyote hide, Big- 
Eagle unwrapped the arrows, and as he did so one of the relatives 
of the sick man came in and demanded the spear. Big-Eagle told 
the party that he was willing to let them have the spear and one 
arrow. The man was satisfied with the spear and one arrow 
(though which one of the colored arrows it was 1 don't know). 
Big-Eagle, being keeper of the Morning-Star bundle, and as a big 
coyote hide is used for the cover of the Morning-Star arrows, 
thought that these arrows and the coyote hide would be the thing 
to put on the Morning-Star bundle. So Big-Eagle sent for the 
priests, who came to his lodge, took the Morning-Star bundle 
down, opened the bundle, and took from it sweet-prass and buffalo 
fat. Mixing these two, the priests made a fire at the southwest 
part of the upi and placed the sweet-grass and fat wpon the hot 
coals. The sacred things that were contained in the bundle were. 
passed over the smoke and placed back in the bundle, and this 
coyote hide and the arrows were passed over the smoke, giving 
them the right to remain with the things of the Morming-Star 
bundle. The smoke ceremony was then gone through with the 
pipe, and after the ashes had been emptied out the bundle was tied 
up again, Seo the Cheyenne arrows were placed in the Morning- 
Star buridle, 

There the arrows were kept until the next year, when the 
Cheyenne came back to the Skidi and said. that they were messen- 
gers from the chief and priests of the Cheyenne, that they wanted 
to invite the Skidi wartiors to the Cheyenne village, and that the 
skidi should take the wonderful arrows with them. Big-Eagle 
doubted this very much. The Cheyenne returned to their country. 
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The Pawnee did not go, for they were afraid that the Cheyenne 
were trying to get the arrows back by stratery 

The following year, while the Skidi were upon a hunt, the sick 
man's relatives did not go, for the sick man-was very sick. These 
people were the ones who received one arrow from Big-Eagle. 
The Cheyenne attacked the village where the sick man was, so the 
people fled to the timber. They left the sick man at home; the 
sick man was killed. The arrow was seen upon the sacred bundle, 
for these people had not put the arrow in the bundle as the Morn- 
ing-Star people had done. Then the Cheyenne pulled the arrow 
out from the bundle and went away. When the people returned 
they found the sick man killed, the bundle there, and the arrow 
gone. The people were sorry that the arrow was gone, but they 
were glad that the bundle was there and that the Cheyenne had 
not taken it, These people then brought their ponies, packed up, 
and left the village, following up the people on the hunt. 

When they got to the village, they told the people that the 
sick man had been killed by the Cheyenne, and that the arrow had 
also been captured ; that it was on top of their bundle, but that the 
bundle was left. The people went on hunting, and when they 
went back into the village the Cheyenne visited them again. The 
Cheyenne talked nicely to the Skidi, telling them that the chief and 
the prophet had promised them a big reward if they would bring 
their arrows back, and if they could not bring all of them back, to 
bring one of them, and they would give many ponies for them. 

So Big-Eagle made a bundle, and in ‘this bundle he put one 
arrow and sent for his braves, in whose trust he put the arrow, tell- 
ing them to take his and go to the Cheyenne. The Chey- 
enne were on horses, while the Skidi were afoot. The Cheyenne 
told the Skidi that they would give them many horses when they 
should get to their homes and would turn the horses over to them, 
For many days they traveled together, the Cheyenne taking the 
lead on horseback, and the Skidi following. Every night the Skidi 
were on their guard, watching and expecting the Cheyenne to-at- 
tack them at any time, The Cheyenne did not show any treachery 
on their part, so that the Skidh finally gave up their watching. One 
of the Cheyenne rode up alongside of the Skidi who carried the 
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bundle that had the arrow in it. Now, this bundle contained only 
one arrow, for Big-Eagle, expecting treachery on the part of the 
Cheyenne, had put only one arrow in the bundle. So the Chey- 


enne who rode alongside the man carrying the bundle with the 


arrow in it would once in a while get off from his pony and let the 
Skidi ride the pony while the Cheyenne carried the bundle. Sev- 


eral imes the Cheyenne did this, so that the Skidi was entirely put 


off his guard. One time as they were traveling along, the Chey- 


enne offered to carry the bundle for the Skidi. The Skidi, being 
tired, thought it would be best for the Cheyenne to carry the bundle 
upon his pony. So the Skidi gave up the bundle, The Cheyenne 


carned the bundle all right and returned it to the Skidi when they 
stopped to eat. It seems that the Cheyenne had planned that in the 
afternoon the Cheyenne should again ask the Skidi that he might 


carry his bundle, when all the Cheyenne would be ready to whip. 


up their ponies and run away from the Skidi, as soon as they should 
see that the Cheyenne had the bundle in his possession, As they 
were traveling, the Cheyenne rode up to the Skidi and asked him 
to let him carry the bundle, The Skidi gave up the bundle, and by 
a certain sign from the man who carried the bundle, the Cheyenne 


all whipped up their ponies, and, turning around, told the Skidi 
by signs that there were some buffalo over the hills that they were 


going to kill, When the Skidi climbed up on the hill they saw no 


buffalo, but they saw the Cheyenne at a long distance, whipping up 


their horses. The Skidi stopped and looked at one another, then 
turned back and went away. 

It scems that when the Cheyenne reached their village they 
found only one arrow that was of any importance to them, So the 
chief and the prophet sent another party of warriors to invite 


Spotted-Horse and his people to their country, claiming that the. 


party who had been there were of a Jow class of Cheyenne who 
were not representatives of the chief and the prophet. So these 
Cheyenne went to the Skidi village and gave many presents of fine 
robes, head-dresses, and other things to Big-Eagle as gifts from the 
Cheyenne chief and the prophet. The Cheyenne particularly re- 
quested Big-Eagle to go with them, as they wanted the arrows very 
badly and they wanted to have the ceremony, saying if Big-Eagle 
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would bring the arrows out there the chief and the prophet would 
give them many ponies and that they would let him witness the 
ceremony. Big-Eagie sent for his braves, and he told them of 
what the Cheyenne had said. One of the braves spoke and said - 
“ Big-Eagle, you are a man, a brave man, the Skidi people all know 
it, the Cheyenne know you are a brave man; let not the Cheyenne 
people think that Big-Eagle is a coward, that you do not want to 
go down to the Cheyenne country, but show to the Cheyenne peo- 
ple that Big-Eagle is a warmior, a brave, and a chief by going down 
there, and, if necessary, fight them down there and die there in 
their village, a brave man.” Big-Eagle said: "It is well that you 
have spoken; go-and gather all my great warriors and tell them 
that we are to go and visit the Cheyenne, that the Cheyenne ar- 
rows are to be returned to the Chevenne."" So the man went and 
notified all the brave men of th eSkidi tribe. So all the brave men 
gathered up their bows and arrows: and had everything ready to 
join Big-Eagle to go te the Cheyenne country. 

In the meantime Big-Eagle had the old priests meet in his lodge 
to have a ceremony of offering sacrifices, whether a scalp, whether 
a feather, or anything that belonged to the enemy. So Big-Eagle 
told the priests to offer a red arrow as an offering to the gods, for 
now he was ta return the red arrow to the Cheyenne; the black 
arrow he would keep in the Morning-Star bundle, So the old man 
offered the red pipe to the gods in the heavens, so that it [the red 
arrow] was just as good as being thrown away (i. ¢, sacrificed], 
This was also done to take bad luck to the Cheyenne, the enemy 
of the Skidi. Now the black arrow was put back in the bundle and 
Big-Eagle took only the red arrow this time. 

Big-Eagle then told the Cheyenne he was going with them. 
The Cheyenne was glad. This time Big-Eagle had many warriors, 
and all were on ponies. Big-Eagle was careful to have guards 
placed out each night, so that if the Cheyenne should try to take 
advantage of them they would know it. The Cheyenne never tried 
to bother the Skidi on the way. When the party of Skidi and Chey- 
enne approached the Cheyenne village, the Cheyenne went into the 
A war-party was got up to meet Big-Eagle. The war-party went 
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out and met Big-Eagle, receiving him and his people, giving sticks 
to Big-Eagle, the sticks representing horses. Every time a stick 
was given to Big-Fagle he would throw it away, When the Chey- 
enne asked him what he did it for, Big-Eagle said: “If the Chey- 
eine want to honor me, let them put the lariat [reata] upon their 
ponies, and let them lead their ponies to me and put the lariat 
in my hand; then [ will take it, then I will know that the Cheyenne 
are giving m¢ a pony; when the Cheyenne give me a stick, he 
says, ‘I give you a pony,’ but I do not know the Cheyenne, I do 
not see the pony; the pony might be a wild one, it is a gift that I 
do not care to accept; so I throw these sticks away.” 

When the Skidi were taken into the Cheyenne village the 
Cheyenne had built a large tipi in which the Skidi were told to 
make their home; but as there was much excitement among the 
Cheyenne, who wished to see the arrows and to hear Big-Eagle 
speak, they hurried the prophet and the chief to hold a-council with 
Big-Eagle and his people. The chief who had given the order that 
he who should strike Big-Eagle should be head-chief was now 
entertaining Big-Eagle. This Cheyenne chief told Big-Eagte that 
there was a certain young man in this place as chief, and he told 
Big-Eagle that the young man now lived ina tipi by itself, away 
from the tipis of the Cheyenne. ) 

It was now agreed between Big-Eagle and the Cheyenne chief 
to go over to the Cheyenne warriors, and for the Skidi to be on the 
south side of the tipi and the Cheyenne to be on the north side of the 
tipi, with Big-Eagle and the Cheyenne chief sitting together in the 
west with the bundle containing the arrows exposed in front of 
them. The Cheyenne were anxious first to hear from Big-Eagle 
whether the young man who was now their head-chief +id strike him 
and lance him with a spear. Big-Eagle then told the Cheyenne 
that if he should say anything he wanted the young man who was 
now head-chief to come and be present, so he could hear what he 
had to say, Big-Eagle told the Cheyenne chief who was sitting by 
him to send for the young man. So the Cheyenne chief sent for 
the young man, who was now head-chief, and when he came he’ 
had a robe about his body and all over his head, so that only one 
of his cyes could be seen, This YOung: Man was given a seat im 
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front of all the Cheyenne. The Cheyenne chief who was sittng by 
Big-Eagle spoke and said, “Chief, now tell us how you lanced 
Big-Eagle and strack him; Big-Eagle is a brave man; he is here 
with us; he is also the chief, a great-chief; he will tell us straight.” 
So the Cheyenne chief spoke and said, "As Big-Eagle was tiding 
between the two lines of battle I rode my pony out and ran after 
him, until I caught up to him; then I took my spear and lanced 
him on the rump, and I pulled the lance owt and struck him; then 
you all saw me running back into our line, Big-Eagle running after 
me; that is all." This was all told to Big-Eagle. 

The Cheyenne now looked to Big-Eagle, for him to speak, 
Big-Eagle arose and walked up to the Cheyenne young chief and 
took hold of the robe he had about his head and threw it off from 
his head. Big Eagle said: “1 am a man and when | talk to men I 
do not want to talk to men dressed like a woman, who hides under 
her robes." The Cheyenne, seeing all this performance, made a his- 
sing, whistling noise at their chief, for they knew that the Cheyenne 
chief must have lied. Big-Eagle made a motion to the Cheyenne 
and told them in sign language that he was a man (the sign was 
given by extending the first finger downward, the thumb and other 
fingers clenched, and the hand placed next to the penis signifying 
that he had a penis too), saying, “ All. of you are men, and brave 
men, I hope; now let every one of you open your eyes and look 
at my rump, and see if you cam see any scaron it If there ts any 
scar upon my rump then you may know that he told the truth; if 
there is no scar upon my rump you may know that the young man 
has lied,” 

Big-Eagle was dressed as he was dressed in battle, with buck- 
skin leggings, with scalps hanging upon the sides, and the red 
strouding shirt: he wore also the wampum beads, and the feather 
in his hair. As he was standing before the Skidi and Cheyenne, he 
slipped the breech-cloth from his belt in frontand took it off behind. 
He told the Cheyenne to look well, and if any thought there were 
sears upon his rump, to come and feel of him, None of the 
Cheyenne spoke, nor rose to {cel of his rump, for they were now 
hissing at their chief: they knew that he had lied. Big-Eagle put 
his breech-cloth on and told them that the young man had 
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attacked him but that he never came close enough even to touch his 
pony. He told them if he had touched him he would have run 
him to their ine and would have killed him, He told the Cheyenne 
that as he had struck the young man twice upon his back the young 
man had cried, and then he had let him go. 

The Cheyenne ran the young chief away from the council, tore 
down his tipi, and they had no more use for him. The Cheyenne 
chief, who was sitting by Big-Eagle, then arose and spoke: “ Big- 
Eagle is a great chief and he isa great warnor, and we know that 
he is a brave man, for he counted coup several times upon our wat 
riors. We know that Big-Eagle fought alone for lis people; we 
were afraid of him; Big-Eagle has spoken to us, he has. spoken 
straight ; he has stood up before us a man; he truly isa brave man; 
he was not ashamed to stand naked before us to show that what 
he said was true; we saw no scar; the young man admitted his lie 
by moving away from us like a dog; he shall bea chief no more; 
the Cheyenne will select a new chief; Big-Eagle, 1 give you the 
best horse I have.” 

The Cheyenne sat down. Big-Eagle said to the chief: “ You 
are a chief; you give mea pony, you must not give me a pony in 
words, but bring the pony before me so that I may take the lariat 
with my hand, and lead it to some of these trees around and lariat 
it out.” 

The Cheyenne here and there arose and picked up a stick and 
walked up to Big-Eagle and gave him sticks again. As quickly 
as they gave him the sticks he threw them away, Some of the 
Cheyenne who now saw that he would not receive the sticks rode 
their ponies into the tipi, jumped off from them, and gave the lariat 
to Big-Eagle. 

Now the chief said, “Big-Eagle, it is time that we see the 
arrows.” Big-Eagle said: “ It is not time ; you promised me many 
ponies; I have received few ponies, but many sticks.” But the 
Cheyenne begged Big-Eagle so hard that he promised them he 
would show them one arrow. 

When the time came for the Cheyenne to see their arrow, one 
of the Cheyerine arose and, addressing all, said, “ Brothers, lay 
your bows and arrows. and your knives to one side ; we are going 
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to see something that we look upon as sacred.” Big-Eagle stood 
up and said, “ When Tirawa first created man he gave him the bow 
and arrows to hold on to, wherever he is; lam not a woman that 
you should tell me to lay my bow and arrows to one side; lama 
warrior, and a brave one, and I hold on to my bow and arrows ; 
they are mine, not yours; you are not my chief that you should 
command me to lay these things to one side ; you people are tncky, 
you have showed it in the past, so that f cannot trust you, If I lay 
my bow and arrows aside, what will you do? You will try to kill 
my warriors and try to kill me if Tam not armed and have no bow 
and arrows to defend myself, When I show you your arrow, if you 
show any treachery, if you kill any of my warriors, this chief whom 
I am sitting by shall die by the hand of Big-Eagle." 

The Cheyenne grunted, They were afraid of him. So Big- 
Eagle unwrapped the arrow and spread the robe in front of the 
Cheyenne and placed the red arrow upon the robe, When Big- 
Eagle walked back toward his seat, with his back toward the arrow, 
a young Cheyenne, stark naked, jumped from the crowd of the 
Cheyenne, ran where the arrow was lying, picked it up, and ran 
away with it, It was done so quickly that the Skidi and Big- gle 
hardly knew what had happened. 

Big-Eagle was angry. He told the Cheyenne that he could not 
give up the other arrow, for they had played a trick on him, as he 
had expected them todo. The Cheyenne as if they were 
going out to hunt the man who took the arrow, but really they 
were not looking for him. 

The Cheyenne, thitking that they could get the other arrow 
by getting Big-Eagle drunk, then brought a little whiskey which 
the Cheyenne had captured from some emigrants and placed it 
before Big-Eagle and the Cheyenne chief. Rig-Eagle drank of the 
whiskey; so did the Cheyenne chief. Big-Eagle called the Chey- 
enne names, called them cowards and women for running away 
with the arrow. The Cheyenne tried to fight him, and when they 
tried to fight him the Skidi warriors were right there to help; but 
Big-Eagle jumped upon the head-chief of the Cheyenne and ~ 
pounded him. The Skidt cpected to have a fight that night, but 
there was no fight 
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The next day the Cheyenne chief invited Big-Eagle to eat with 
him. The Cheyenne also invited several of his brave men, While 
they were eating, the Cheyenne chief spoke, and said: “My 
brother, Spotted-Horse (Big-Eagie), your coming here has made 
me great; 1 am a chief again; | am glad to have been bruised 
upon my body and upon my head by the hand of a great chief; 
the Cheyenne cannot. hiss at me and make fun of me, for they 
know what kind of a man you are.”” The braves of the Cheyenne 
spoke, and said: ** What the chief said is true; he is now'a great 
chief," 

Big-Eagle tald the Cheyenne that he was not going to give 
up the other arrow, for they had not treated him right, and he 
wanted the Cheyenne to bring the ponies to him, for he was going 
to return to his country. The Cheyenne brought many ponies to 
Big-Eagle, and he at once started for his country. 

After he had been gone two or three days, Big-Eagle found 
out that some of his warriors had stayed behind. When Big- 
Eagle returned to his village and had been home for four days it 
was told to him that the men who stayed behind were coming with 
many ponies; they were men who had been with Big-Eagle, and 
although Big-Eagle and the Cheyenne chief had made peace, the 
Pawnee warnors: had remained behind and had captured many 
Cheyenne ponies. 

The black arrow was not taken with him on this trip and it was 
always kept in the Morning-Star bundie. The arrow is still in this 
bundle and the arrow may be seen only early in the spring, when 
the thunder first sounds, for at this time the bundle may be 
opened. This bundle is at this time in the keeping of Tehupirikata 
(White-Star), daughter of Big-Eagle, 





NOTES ON ORIENTAL. BABIES 
Ry EDITH ELMER WOOD 


During a residence of nearly two years in China, Japan, and 
Korea, the writer some study of the: size and growth of native 
children under six years of age. She weighed and measured a 
number of those who figure in the accompanying tables, and the 
rest were weighed and measured at her request by Dr Mary H. 
Fulton ef Canton, Dr Edgerton H. Hart of Wuhu, and Dr Mary 
A. Suganuma of Nagasaki, to whom she now takes pleasure in ac- 
knowledging her obligation. 

Owing to the superstitious fears of the parents, only ten Korean 
children were measured — from six moriths to five years of age — 
and none was weighed. The measurements, so far as they go, 
indicate larger children and less variation from the average than 
among either Chinese or Japanese. The bodily proportions are 
remarkedly like those of occidental children. Adult Koreans are 
of decidedly larger stature than Japanese or southern Chinese, but 
it is impossible to speak more precisely, as statistics conceming 
them are entirely lacking. 

Comparison with occidental children ts rendered difficult -by the 
paucity of reliable data for the ages between birth and six years. 
School children, both in Europe and America, have been weighed 
and measured by thousands, but below the school age they have 
been studied only by twos and threes, or at most by tens and 
twenties, For height and weight the writer referred to the Italian 
averages of Pagliani (three years and over), the Belgian of Quetelet, 
the German of Beneke and Camerer, the English of the Anthro- 
pometric Committee (fragmentary under four years), the American 
of Peck (four years and over), the individual records made by Dr 
Hall and Dr Shinn, and to an unpublished record of her own three 
sons. For height alone she had the figures of d'Espine and Picot 
in France, of Russow in Russia, of Daffner, Oppenheim, and Von 
Lange in Germany, and of Lihar#ik in Austria. For weight alone, 
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Fleischmann's and Hahner's. For the other bodily proportions 
she had at her disposal only the record of her own boys, the chest, 
arm, and foot measurements of Quetelet, the chest and skull meas- 
urements of Dafiner, and a few scattering figures from Galton’s 
report (English Anthropometric Committee) and from Hall, 

Comparison with this body of statistics indicates, as might have 
been expected, that Japanese babies under two years average smaller 
than European or American. A little later they seem to havea 
period of more rapid growth; for the fifteen Japanese children of 
two years and over, with an average age of four years and four 
months, have an average height of o4. 1 centimeters, which lifts them 
above the French, Italian, and Beigian children of like age and puts 
them about on a level with the German. | 

The children in the Chinese table under two years of age average 
about as much taller than the Japanese as one would expect from 
the relative height of the adults. But between two and four years 
the Chinese are slightly smaller, and between four and six very 
markedly smaller than the Japanese. The Chinese average falls so 
far behind any European standard for the ages of three, four, and 
five as to suggest an arrest of growth following weaning, when the 
child for the first time shares the insufficient nourshment of the 
family, The age of weaning is extremely late, two years being 
‘about the average. 

Either the undersized Chinese children die off or a period of 
very rapid growth occurs later, for the adult southern Chinese is 
taller than the Japanese and only slightly shorter than the Italian 
orthe southern French. Compare in this connection Ball's measure- 
ments of 1000 male prisoners in the Hong Kong jail (average height 
1620 millimeters) and 100 female prisoners (average height 1510 
millimeters) with Balz’s measurements of 2500 Japanese (average 
height of men 1585 millimeters and of women 1465). 

In weight the Chinese children appear to make a better showing 
than in height; but it must be remembered: that all the heights 
recorded are of Cantonese children, while thirteen out of the 
eighteen weights are of Wuhu children, who are probably larger 
in every way, as the adults undoubtedly are. Physical, tempera- 
mental, and linguistic differences between southern, central, and 
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northern Chinese are fully as marked as between the different Aryan 
races uf Europe. 

Balz found that the adult Japanese is considerably heavier, rel- 
atively to his height, than the adult European. This seems to be 
true of the children, but in a less marked degree. Taking the 
fourteen who were weighed, whose average age is three years and 
ten months, a comparison of their combined weights and heights 
shows @ trifle over 15,7 ¢rams to the millimeter, Beneke's Ger- 
man children of four years (German adults are, according to Ranke, 
among the heaviest of Europeans proportionately to their height) 
show 15.2 grams to the millimeter, and Quetelet's Belgian children 
15.1, while Pagliani’s Italian children are proportionately lighter 
(14.5 grams). 

Balz confirms the common observation that adult Japanese have 
a larger head, longer spine, and shorter arms and legs, in propor- 
tion, than any European race; This does not-seem) to be true of 
the children except as to arms, Skull and spine measurements 
actually average less in proportion than those of the European and 
American children at the writer's disposal, 

The bodily proportions of adult Chinese are largely conjectural, 
the only available data on the subject being measurements of 
twenty Chefoo men made by the Austrian scientific expedition on 
the Novara and embodied in Dr Weisbach's report. It is difficult 
to see on what ground Ranke and others assume that Chinese pro- 
portions are the same as Japanese. That they have the general 
characteristics of large head, long spine, and short limbs peculiar to 
races of ancient civilization is very probable ; but the writer is con- 
vinced that they do not share the extreme short-leggedness of the 
Japanese, which is probably due to the national habit of kneeling 
with the body resting on the heels—a position which must seri- 
ously cramp the muscles and interfere with the development of the 
legs. The Chinese normally sit on chairs and stools, and while 
the coolies sometimes squat, they never kneel. 

The children in the Chinese table show a proportionately longer 
spine and larger skull than Japanese or occidental children, but it is 
the exceedingly small ones who bring up the average. The larger: 
and healthier Chinese children ages asla 3, 9, and 41, for instance) 
are proportioned remarkably like occidental 
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The excessive variability of the Chinese children, both in height 
and in bodily proportions, as compared either with Japanese or o¢ci- 
dentals, is doubtless due—as it is all a variability dorwmuard, a 
prevalence of undersized children —to malnutrition and unhygienie 
conditions of life. Canton is an overcrowded and extremely dirty 
city, and considering how markedly the size of children among 
occidentals is affected by density of population, it is likely that 
Chinese country children would make a better showing. 

It would be interesting to know whether many centuries of foot- 
binding have had any effect in stunting the development of the 
unbound Chinese foot. The average length of foot expressed in 
relation to height for all the Chinese children in the table is 15.9 
percent, exactly the same as forall the Japanese. The European 
average derived from Daffner and Quctelet also lies between fifteen 
and sixteen percent. Of the forty-six Chinese children whose feet 
were measured, twelve ‘are marked as belonging to the boat popu- 
lation, coolie, or artisan class, who do not bind their feet, twelve are 
credited to the middle and upper classes, and in the case of the 
remaining twenty-two the class to which the parents belong is left 
uncertain, Even in the upper classes the hereditary tendency, if it 
exists, must be diluted by the frequent introduction of secondary 
wives of low rank—often slave girls —whose children are, however, 
entirely legitimate and inherit the family name and fortunes. The 
feet of the twelve children marked as belonging to the middle and 
upper classes have an average length of 1514 percent of their 
height, while the feet of the ten coolic children whose proportion 
to their height is obtainable, average 1614 percent. It is doubtful 
whether the difference is greater than would exist between the 
upper and lower classes in any country, 

The observations on dentition show the widest departure from 
occidental standards, The time for the appearance of the first 
incisors seems rather late, and with the Japanese the whole process 
of acquiring the milk-teeth isa slow one. The table shows it com- 
plete in one two-year-old, but incomplete in all the three-year-olds 
and four-year-olds and in four out of seven five-year-olds. With 
the Chinese, on the other hand, the process, once begun, seems to 
go forward very rapidly, there being only two instances out of 
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twenty-eight recorded in which it is incomplete after the age of two 
and a half years. But the most remarkable phenomenon of this 
group is the precocity of the Chinese in the matter of the so-called 
six-year-old molars. The two six-year-old children observed each 
had two of these molars. Of six five-year-old children, one had 
one, one two, and two all four of the molars. Of ten four-year-olds, 
three had two molars and one had all four. Of the seven three- 
year-olds, two had already cut two of the permanent molars. The 
single seven-year-old boy whose teeth were examined not only had 
all of his six-year-old molars, but two of the so-called twelve-year- 
old molars. It will be seen by reference to the table that this pre- 
cocity in the molars is equally marked at Canton in the extreme 
south and at Wuhu in the central valley of the Yang-tse. 





A SUGGESTION TO MAYA SCHOLARS' 
By ZELIA NUTTALL 


Some years ago, on making a comparison between the Mexican 
and Maya systems of numeration, I learned from the celebrated 
Friar Beltran de ia Rosa's work on the Maya language, first printed 
in +746, that, like the Mexicans, the Mayas employed a number of 
affixes which, when added to their numerals, furnished an indication 
as to the Aina of object that was enumerated. Just as the Mexicans, 
for instance, add the affix fef/ to each numeral when they are count- 
ing chickens, eggs, cocoa, tamales, loaves of bread, melons, etc., 
so the Mayas affixed the syllable fe when they counted not only 
eggs, cocoa, and calabashes, but also years, months, and days. 

Now, while Molina, in his Diccionario dz fa lengua Castellana y 
Mexicana, records the uses of only six affixes or methods of count- 
ing besides what he terms the "general count” (in. which the 
numerals were employed without affixes), the Maya dictionary 
records the use of not fewer than seventy-five affixes, of which I 
shall cite the following examples ; 

The affix a¢ was employed in counting canoes, boats, houses, 
lots, churches, seats, altars, canes, pits, troughs, villages, and fields, 
The affix wo! was used in counting things which are united, 
gathered, or congregated together. When birds, fishes, and animals 
were counted the affix pet was employed. On the other hand, fu! 
was added in counting men and women. The affix pec denoted 
that the things counted were flat and round, like tortillas, maize- 
cakes, etc. Sak was used for counts of four hundred. The afhx 
oc signified objects which were measured by handfuls; aa? for leaves 
of tobacco, plantain trees, ete.; pve for pieces of money, also years 
and days; much for heaps of stones, earth, grain, etc., Aat, for pairs 
of things; afew for twenty-day periods ; auat for Satences: cue for 
measures ; euch for loads; chey for bags, bunches of fruit, strings 


‘Read butaine 4 the International Congress of Americanists, New York mocting, 
October, 1903. 
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of beads, in fact for all things which could be carried hanging from 
the hand, 

These few examples will suffice for the present to demonstrate 
the Maya system of affixes, with which I was long acquainted before I 
began to wonder how the Mayas could have expressed or recorded 
them in connection with numerals in their hieroglyphic writing. 
That they must have done so seems apparent; and as a cursive 
method of expressing what objects were being counted, the affixes 
must have been most useful. Indeed, Friar Beltran de Ja Rosa 
points out the advantages of the system, He says: “ The affixes 
united to the numerals ranging from Aw, which is one; to any high 
number, enable one to distinguish the things that are being 
enumerated. For instance, Awniu/ denotes one man; Awn-poh an 
animal or bird ; Au#-cuck, one load, etc. Therefore, when a person. 
says Aunpok you know that it signifies quadrupeds, or winged 
animals, or other irrational creatures, although the affix pef is the 
generic forall things, that is to say, the ‘ general count.’ ”* 

Returning to the question as to the probable method by which 
the Mayas would have recorded these indispensable numerical 
affixes, it has seemed most probable that, like the Mexicans, they 
would have chosen some object, casily painted or carved, the sound 
of the name of which exactly or closely resembled that of the 
affixes. During a hasty search in a Maya dictionary for names of 
natural objects which in sound are similar to’some of the affixes, I 
found the following : 

The affix ac is like a&, the Maya name for turtle and tongue; 
therefore 2 turtle or a tongue depicted next to a numeral could 
serve to indicate that a number of houses, villages, fields, etc., were 
being recorded. “The term de#, a bone or a rock, is identical with 
the affix 4a%, hence a representation of a bone or a rock in con 
junction with a number might denote that counts of four hundred 
were being recorded, The name for a bag or satchel, mucwc, could 
be used to record the affix muc, which denotes that " numbers of 
times "' are being counted, or the double, and that one has to pay 
“twice as much,” three times as much,'’ ete," 


'On page lee of the Dresden Coder are fomt separate representations of what 
resemble conventional figures of bags tied with = cord which bi knotted shore them. 
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A claw, maf, painted next to a numeral could express the atfix 
mol, which signifies a congregation of things; and representations 
of a toad, such; a dog, pec; a quail, wwar; a foot or leg, ocy a 
seat, deat; a bag or satchel, mwewc, could have recorded, in the 
same way, the exact sound of the affixes mach, pec, mum, oc, dean, 

it will doubtless occur to students of Maya hieroglyphics that 
amongst the latter are found numerals accompanied with represen- 
tations of some of the natural objects enumerated. Moreover, 
amongst the familiar day-signs of the Maya calendar we find a/au 
and oc, both of which words figure in Beltran de la Rosa's list of 
affixes, the first denoting that twenty-day counts are bemg enu- 
merated, the second that “handfuls” are being counted. A recog- 
nition of this important fact will necessitate a revision of such 
calculations and conclusions as have been made in the belief that 
numerals attached to the sign ken designated a day-number only. 

Without drawing hasty conclusions, and yet not placing undue 
value on the results T have obtained and here present, | desire to 
point out that systematic research along this new line promises to 
lead to interesting and possibly to valuable and unforeseen. results. 
I would also draw attention to the fact that, although Maya schol- 
ars have bestowed much study upon the numerals contained in 
Maya inscriptions, no one, to my knowledge, has yet devoted at- 
tention to or even taken into consideration the existence of the 
seventy-five affixes above referred to, although they were and are 
habitually used, in connection with numerals, by the Maya people. 
The fact that these affixes should have been hitherto ignored or 
overlooked is as inexplicable as the groundless assumption, by Maya 
specialists, that all numerals recorded in the Maya codices are in the 
“general count.” It must be admitted that no study of the Maya 
numeral system can be regarded as absolutely satisfactory and com- 
plete until these seventy-five affixes are studied in connection with 
Three of these contela the numeral siz, the remaining one the number eyydz. If it be 
“qumbers of times," the interpretation in three cases would be ‘six times es much” 
and in one case “eight times ag mmech."" It iy ob’vines that such « poasbility whould be 
carefully weighed and investigated by those who ure studying the numerals in the Maya 
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recorded numbers, and I am therefore led to express the hope that 
in future they will receive the attention they unquestionably deserve, 

In order to place these affixes within the reach of all students, 
T append a translation of Beltran de la Rosa's chapter x1, “On 
Maya Numerals,” from his Art del /dioma Maya, published in 
Mexico in 1746 and reprinted in Merida in 1859: 


On THE NUMERAL, ITS TABLES AX® PARTICLES 


l, Hun. 

2, Ca. 

5, Ox. 

4, Can. 

§. Ho. 

6, Uac. 

7, Lue. 

8, Uaxac. 

9, Bolon. 

10, Lahon, 

11, Buluc. 

12, Lahea. 

13, Oxiahun. 
14, Canlahun. 
1s, Holhun, 

16, Uvaclahon. 
17, Uwelabun. 
is, Vaxaclahiun. 
tg, Bolonlahun. 
26, Hunkal. 
21, Huntukal. 
22, Catukal 
23, Oxtukal. 
24, Cantukal 
25, Hotukal. 
26, Uactukal. 
27, Uuetukal. 
28, Uaxactukal 
29, Bolontukal. 
qo, Lahucakal. 
41, Buluctukal. 
92, Lahcatukal. 


44. Canlahutukal. 


45, Holhucazal 


36, Uaclahuntukal. 
37. Uuclahutukal. 
38, Uaxachlhutukal. 
39, Bolonishutukal, 
40, Cakal, 

41, Huntuyoxkal. 
42, Catuyoxkal. 

43, Oxtuyoxkal, 

44, Cantuyoxkal, 

46, Uactuyoxkal, 

47, Uuctuyoxkal, 

48, Uaxactuyoxkal 
49. Bolontuyoxkal. 
50, Lahuyoxkal. 

§!, Buluctuyoxkal, 
52 Lahcamyoxkal. 
53, Oxiahutuyoxkal, 
$4, Canlahutuyoxkal, 
55. Holhuyoxkal. 
50, Uaclahutuyoxkal, 
57. Uuclahutuyoxkal. 
55, Uaxaclahutoyoxkal. 
59, BHolonlahutyyoxkal. 
60, Oxkal. 

61, Huntucankal. 
62, Catucankal, 

63, Oxtucankal. 

64, Cantncankal. 

65, Hotucankal. 

6, Usactucankal. 

67, Uuctucanical, 
68, Uaxactucankal. 
69, Bolontucankal. 
70. Lahocankal. 
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71, Buluctucankal. 
72, Lahcatucankal. 
73, Oxlahutucankal. 
74, Canlahutucankal. 
75, Holbucankal. 

76, Uaclahutucankal. 
77, Unclahutucankal, 
76, Uaxaclahutucankal 
79, Bolonlahutucankal, 
80, Cankal. 

81, Hutuyokal. 

82, Catuyokal. 

83, Oxtoyokal, 

84, Cantayokal. 

85, Hotuyokal, 

$6, Uactuyokal 

87, Uuctuydkal. 

#8, Vaxactuyokal. 

89, Bolontuyokal, 

go, Lahuyokal. 

ol, Buluctuyokal. 

92, Lahcatuyokal. 

93, Oxlahutuyokal. 
94, Canlahutuyokal 
95, Holhuyokal. 

9}. Uuclahutuyokal. 
98, Uaxaclahutuyokal. 
99, Bolonlahutuyokal. 
too, Hokal. 


ior, Huntu uackal, 
102, Catu vackal, 

103, Oxtu wackai. 

jog, Canti nackal, 

1o5, Hotu uackal, 

106, Uactu uackal. 
107, Uuctu uackal. 

108, Uaxactu uackal 
109, Bolonta nackal. 
110, Lahu wackal, 

tit, Bulucto wackal., 
112, Lahcatu wackal 
113, Oxlahutu wackal. 
tt4, Canlahuta wackal. 
5. Holhu wackal. 

16, Uaclahutu wackal, 
117, Uuclahuntu wackal. 
128, Uaxaclshutu wackal, 
119, Bolonlahutu uackal, 
ito, Uarckal. 

121, Huntu wuckal 

122, Catu ouckal. 

123, Oxtu ouckal. 

124, Cantu duckal. 

125, Hotu uuckal. 

126, Uactu uuckal, 

127, Uuctu uuckal, 

128, Usxacty unckal. 
129, Bolontu uuckal. 
130, Lahu uvckal, 


Nore: From this number up te goo I shall cite only four numbers of each 
group of ten, as it is easy to count the intermediate numbers by. following the 


system indicated. 


'31, Baloc tm ouckal. 
135. Holhu ouckal. 
140, Uuckal. 

141, Huntu vaxackal, 
145, Hotu waxackal, 
150, Lahu waxackal. 
151, Bulue tu uaxackal, 
155, Holhw uarackal. 
160, Uaxackal 

161, Hunty bolonkal. 


165, Hotu bolonkal, 
170, Lahu bolonkzal. 
171, Buluc bolonkal, 
175, Holthu bolonkal. 
181, Huntu lehunkal. 
190, Lahii ta lahunkal. 
191, Bulue tu lahunkal. 
195, Holhu tu lahunkal, 
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200, Lahunkal. 

20f, Huntu buluckal, 

205, Hotu buluckal., 

210, Lahu tu buluckal. 
211, Buluc tu buluckal 
215, Holhw ta buluckal, 
220, Buluckal. 

231, Huntu laheakal, 

225, Hotu laheakal. 

230, Lahu tu lahcakal. 
231, Buluc tu lahcakal. 
235, Holbu tu labcakal. 
240, Lahcakal. 

241, Huntu yoxlahunkal. 
245, Hota yoxtahunkal, 
290, Lahu tu-yoxlahunkal. 
251, Buluc tu yoxlahunkal. 
255, Holhu tu yoxlahunkal, 
t6o, Oxlahukal, 

267, Huntu canlahukal 
265, Hotu canlahukal, 
270, Lahu tu canlahukal. 
a7t, Bulue tu caniabukal. 
275, Holhu tu canlalukal. 
280, Canlahunkal. 

281, Hunt hollukal. 
285, Hotu holhunkal. 
290, Lahu tu holhukal. 
291, Buluc tu holhukal 
295, Holhu tu holhulal, 
300, Holhukal. 

zor, Huntu daclahukal. 
305, Hotu waclahukal. 
310, Lahu tu uwactahukal. 
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311, Buluc m vaclahukal 
315, Holbn tu waclahukal. 
3z0, Uaclahukal. 
421, Huntu wichahukal. 
325, Hotu uuclahukal. 
330, Lahu tu tuclahukal 
331, Bulue tu auclahukal, 
335, Holbw ta uuclahiikal. 
340, Uuclahukal. 
341, Huntu uaxactahukal. 
345, Hota uaxaclahukal. 
350, Labu ty vaxaclahnkal.. 
351, Buluc t uaxaclahukal. 
355, Holhu tu vaxaclahukal. 
360, Uaxaclahukal. 
361, Huntu bolonlahukal. 
965, Hotu boloniahukal. 
370, Lahu bolontahukal. 
371, Buluc tu bolonlahukal 
375, Holhu tu bolonlahukal. 
381, Huntd hunbak.. 
385, Hotu hunbak. 

390, Lahu hunbak. 
a Bulue tu humbak. 
395. Holbu tu hunbak. 
400, Hunbak. 
500, Hotubak. 
600, Lahutubak. 
7oo, Holhutubak. 
goo, Hotu yoxhak. 


1ooo, Cabuyoxbak, vel hunpic. 
2000, Capic. 


I note here that having counted up to goo, or a #unmbaé, the Indians con- 
tinued to count by groups of goo, saying Awadad, cudas, oriad, etc., or ont 
4oo, two 400, three 400, ctc,, just as we say one thousand, two thousand, efc. 
But if a minor number he added to the goo it is counted according to the 
method given above, the minor number, however, being preceded by the 
separate particle cafar, which means ‘and.’ ‘Thus, the number 450 ls €x- 
pressed by 4Auadaé cafac fahuyochal, and so on, 

L also note that, although the Indians originally used the word pic to Sig 
nify fo00, it hag become usual to employ prc to signify 1000. ‘Therefore, in 
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order to avoid confusion, I will employ fre for 1009, and in order te designate 
the present century (or year), which is 1743, 1 will say Awnfer Adlhutndal, 
catac oxfuyorka/, placing cafac before the-last number, 


= 
2 
a 
a 
2 
= 
= 
2 
z 
3 
3 
5 
3 
3 
3 
3 
5 
4 
4 
i, 
ry 
ri 
4 
4 
5 
5 
> 
5 
5 
5 
6 
é 
é 
6 
6 
7 
7 


Mu RH OA KH KM eK x He HH HM WH OH i ke be see 


i i fj 


S= 10 
6o=12 
7= 14 
B= 16 
g= 18 


io = 20 


a= 9 
i= i2 
5= 15 
6— 15 
7= 721 
s= 24 
9 = 37 


(1d = 30 


4= 16 
‘=> 
5= 24 
7= 3B 
Bux 32 
= 3 


o> 4o 


535 
6= 30 
= 35 
t= 40 
g= 45 


; £lo= sa 


x 
x 
a 


x 
a 


7=42 
8 == 48 
9= S4 


) X10 = fo 


7=49 


MULTIPLICATION. TABLE 
Calem ca = Can. 
Calem ox => Uac. 
Calem cam = Uaxac. 
Calem hod = Lahun, 
Calem vac = Lahca, 
Calem uuc = Canlahun. 
Calem uaxac = Vaclahun. 
Calem bolom = Uaxaciahun. 
Calem lahun = Hunkal. 


Oxlem ox = Bolon. 
Oxlem cam = Lahea. 
Oxlem hé = Holhun. 
Oxlem wac= Uaxaclahun. 
Oxlem wuc = Huntukal, 
Oxiem uaxac = Cantukal. 
Oxlem boldn = Uuetukal., 
Oxlem lahun = Lahucakal, 


Calem can = Uactahun. 


30 Calem hd = Hunkal. 


Calem ue = Uaxactukal. 
Calem uaxac = Lahcatukal. 
Calem bolén = Unciahutukal. 
Calem lahun = Cakal 

Holem hé = Hotukal. 

Holem tac = Lahueakal. 


‘Holem uuc = Holhucakal. 


Holem unxac = Cakal, 

Holem bolén = Hotuyoxkal, 
Uaclem uuc = Catyoxkal, 
Uaclem uaxac = Vaxactuyoxkal. 
Uaclem Inhun = Oxkal, 

Uuelem tive = Bolontuyoxkal. 
Uuclem waxac = Uaclahutuyoxkal 
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x 9=63 Uuclem bolin = Oxtucankal. 

xio= 70 Uuelem bhun — Lahucankal, 

x S=—64 Uavraclem uaxac = Catucankal 

x go=72 Uasasxaclem bolén = Lahcatucankal. 

x1o= 80 Uazaclem lahun = Cankal. 

x g= 81 Bolonlem bolén = Humtoyokal. 

9g xto=90 EBolonlem lahun — Lahuyokal 

jox lo= ioo)6Laholem lahun = Hokal. 

ox goo= ooo Lahulem hokal = Hunpic. 

lox Iooo=— 10000 Lahulem hunpic = Lahupic. 

1oX !oooo= 00000 Lahulem lahupic= Hokalpic, 
lox sooo0g = poooeoo = Lahulem hokalpic = Hunkinchil. 
Aocal, hukxoc, 
bakxoec. 
Bukxoe, 
bakxoc, 
= es DY 
Kinchil, } One million or one count, which is the same, 
huntzotzeeh, | 

Hun calab. One hundred and sixty thousand. 

Hun alao. Sixty-four counts, 

pain! =A One count or million, which ts the same: 
Hunkinchil, 

ca kinchil, | One count, two counts, three counts, etc, 
ox kinchil, ete. 


CE ont = ™I 


Count, generally speaking. 


| To sum up or record a count or sum. 


NUMERICAL AFFIXES 

When joined to the above numerals ranging from one (Awn) to one thou- 
sand (fic), or indeed to any cipher, the following affixes enable one to dis- 
tinguish what objects are being counted. For instance, Awefwi is** one-man,” 
dun fod 18 one animal or bird,’ AwecweA is “one load,” etc: According 
to. this method, when the form Awajot was used, one knew that one was 
‘speaking of quadrupeds, birds, or other irrational creatures, At the same 
time the particle pef is generic and comprises ail things. 

Ac. For counts of canoes, boats, houses, lots, seats, earthen vessels, 
churches, altars, caves, holes or pits, troughs, villages, or maize fields. 

dfaw, For counts of the twenty-year groups of the Maya calendar, which 
are like our indictions, although they consist of a larger number of years than 
these, The native century of era contained 13 afawes, or 260 years. 

Awet, For counts of distances: miles or quarters of leagues. 
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Bak For counts of 400; because just as we count by thousands, the 
Indians counted by 400, saying Awmhad, cabad, etc. 

Hat, For counts-of ends of ropes,’ of thread, etc. 

Hafach. For counts of strokes, of measurements made by rule line or 
compass ; for instance, to the question Afay dalach d@ piste & deve? How 
many strokes didst thou make in thy painting or into how many lines didst 
thon divide it? The answer would be; Awidadach, cadadard, ete, ‘With 
one,” “with two,"" étc. 

Halak. For counts of the tums given to cords laid in circles, or to similar 
things which are twisted or twined. (Compare (ods.) 

#an, For counts of things in heaps. The same as 4omaé, which also 
serves for counting small flocks or herds of animals. 

(iv, For counts of quadrupeds. | 

Cotz, For lengths of threads, cords, rods or staffs; for ‘pieces "’ ol 
time -! for instance, Awan coz fan, ‘a piece of card.” | 

Codz. For rolls or creular twists ; for instance, Awa codzak, “2 roll of 
cord ‘* (made of native vines), (Compare AaisA.) 

(we, For elbow measurements. 

Cuch. For counts of loads. 

Cw. For shrubs, young trees, maize plants, and balls or lumps of dough. 

Za), For counts of arm's lengths; each contains two yards. 

Chack, For handfuls‘of herbs or hair. | 

Chic. For incised wounds made by arrows, lances, knives, sticks, etc, 
which are thrown and remain sticking in the flesh, 

Chet. For counts of skeins of thread. | | 

Chwy. For hunches of fruit, strings of beads, necklaces, braids, bags, 
and things which are carried hanging fram the hand. 

Em. For births; for instance, (' aan om yalen dn mata, ** Lam the fourth 





son borne by my mother,” 
Hat. For mantles or ‘'padi,"’ for *‘piernaz'' of mantles or pati, also 
for splinters of wood. 


flay, For gourd vessels split into halves, pages af writing, quarters of 
dead animals, and. slices of fruit. 

Heb, Hebal, Hebél. For “ piernas’' of mantles or ''Aati'' also for the 
counting of provinces ; for instance, wea dwn Ack w cuchcabal hiicah 1, ‘the 
world is not a single province."’ Even without expressing cwchcada/, which 
means province, it is sufficient to say wa Aan Ab balcaki. This affix isalso 
used to designate the parts of the world; for instance, tu can Aebal bal cad, 
‘in the four quarters of the world.” 

*'The Spanish word fiempy, time," which appears in the text, may possibly be a 
misprint, as [t is unasnal to speak of ! plecesol thne,'! Compare #ferA anil Lathabkin, 
teed for counts of hours, —Z. N, 
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Heck. For counting hours and pages of books; for instance, Aan Aeck 
hin, ‘one hour’ » Aun deck dvatifhnwn, “a page of a printed book." Also 
used in counting strings of bells, as, for instance, 4am Accé dtfsmoc, **a siring 
of bells.”* 

Mek. For counts of branches or bunches. 

fark. For counts of dishes of food. 

Laffiabtin, For hours: 4ua faftadtin, \“ one hour,” | 

Lem, For counts of times; Aw dem,“ once." (Compare Afa/ and After.) 

fet, For counting in pairs, such as can fof, ‘‘ four pairs." 

Mai, For counting numbers of times. (Compare rm.) 

Afuc. For the same count of times and for duplications, such as paying 
‘* twice as much,” ‘*three times as much,"’ ete. 

AfwcA. For small heaps of seeds, stones, earth, or for crowds of animals, 
birds, and people. 

Mal. For counts of things that are united or congregated, 

Nec. For things that are close to each other, soch as jugs, stafls, or 
seated men; for instance, May nac dsu/ob tw xecob? ‘* How many Spaniards 
are seated in their chairs?** 40 mac of, + Five are assembled."’ 

Necaf, For recumbent living beings ; for instance, ranacal, oxmacat, etc. 

Nem, For times, when expressed by ordinal numbers. Example: @- 
can numifin chapahal Jar, ** this is the fourth time he fell iL” 

Fue. For mantles or «*fatizs’’ of four edges (f. ¢., square pieces of 
stuf). 

eet For counting birds and other animals ; employed from number 9. 
to 19, after which the expression Awan fad, ' twenty,"’ is used. 

Poy. For things which are long and not thin, such as beehives, canoe 
sea-hoats, wooden beams, bales of cloth, and skeins of thread. 

Fee. For circular things, such as consecrated wafers, maize-cakes, and 
others which are fat. 

Fef, For maire-fields and for pastures. 

Prax. For chapters of books and for orations and songs. 

Fiz, For years, days, months, and coin currency (a rea/, or fete OF 
dollar). 

Fitch. For pieces of a thing cut off and for mouthfuls, 

Fok. For fish, birds, and animals. 

Pui. For lashes given with a whip or blows dealt with the flat side of the 
blads of a sword. 

Ptee!, For the counting of all things in general. 

féic, For a written chapter or articles of faith ; or for rows of stones, 
each row or stone being above the other. 

Péie, For any kind of measure or weight, At the same time this particle 
usally expresses a favepa or measure consisting of twelve a/mmdes." 





A fomepe isa chry measure of about an English boshel or about-110 Iba —2Z ™. 
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Péioch. For bunches of init. 

Péwuc, For plants and trees. The particle rer ts more popularly used. 

Piwe. For mouthfuls of food or swallows of liquid. 

Yar. For things which follow each other in order or in line; also for 
heavens i 4u yox faz caan, “‘in the third heaven,"* and for regions: fy yor faz 
mefnal, ‘in the third region® of hell.’ This particle is an ordinal number 
like ‘firet,’’ “"second,"' ete., and when it is joined to another number it 
ceases to be a numeral and becomesa noun, signifying ‘said region."" Thus, 
canpel uiaz af meinal signifies ‘* the regions of hell are four in number,” 

7%. For counts of years, months, days, leagues, cocoa, eggs, and cala- 
bashes or squashes. Example: Aunt? # Aad, *\one year’'; Aol? cacao, 

"five grains of cocoa.”’ 

Yew. For numbers of times, and énac for past times. Example: Haye 
fenac d sipei ? ** How many times didst thou pass?"" Aofemac = “ five times.” 
Tene? is also used for times, but with the particle AtAww, or datdwee or another. 
Example: Sakuns é fene’f “ Howtmany times?*' The answer has to desig- 
nate an indefmite nomber, such as yaah & fene/, ‘‘ many times,"’ for it would 
not be correct to answer Awevene/ unless this numeral were joined to another, 
as in conten or temel, 

fee, For counts of heaps. 

Twi. For counis of men, women, angels, and souls, 

Tat, teowl, For things placed in order or file and for the subdivisions 
of a house, 

Taal. For lines, furrows, ditches, or trenches, and for pages, printed 
columns, naves of churches, ete. 

fev/. For the selvage of mantles or cloths and for folds of paper or the 
leaves of books. 

Trwe. For towns, paragraphs, articles, chapters, notices, heaps or piles, 
divisions of a whole in various parts. 

Deac, For steps, jprades, crowns, or things which are placed one over 
the other, or for something that succeeds another, such as one governor after 
another. It isthen an ordinal number, Example: 0! cadzac Matachuinic 
fel? ways, ‘the second governor who came here.” 

Dram, For counts of consecrated wafers, pamphlets, shoes, and of all 
things which are counted in pairs. 

Osic. For counts of persons, ee Te ace (ie 
the persons of the Holy Trinity. [tis also employed for counting fingers (for 
instance, w cari yal cn Aad, ‘the second finger of my hand "’), ag well as for 
the husbands or wives that a person has had, for instance: cadete chuphlit 
yanach, be has had two wives.” or | 

Dsit, For candles; cane pipes; long fruits, such as bananas; also alli- 
gator pears, ears.of corn, the mamey fruit, etc. 





ar aw 
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m 
Guds. For counts of folded cloths and similar things. dar hes. 
taf For leaves of tobacco, of banana trees, etc. 
tina's, For counting journeys or the number of times a person goes and. 
comes in performing same business, Jor insinince:r catiny 6 Hi sa/nary et) 
have made two journeys carrying grass or herbs."’ - 
tok For bails of dough, bundles of cotton or of wool, balls of thread: 
and other round things: —T 
Nec. For trees and other plants. 
Kaz. For closets, roams, and subdivisions of a house. 
Oe. For things which are measured by handfuls. 
Nab. For what is measured by handbreadths. 
Chinad. For what is measured by gees ; Ld. the space Fem 
of the thumb to end of the forefinger extended, a 
Val. For sheaths or things that are brought together. ) 





PRECOLUMBIAN WEST INDIAN AMULETS 
By J. WALTER FEWKES 


In all large collections of prehistoric objects from the West 
Indies there occur small images carved from stone, shell, and bone, 
perforated for suspension from the person, Although many of 
these fetishes or amulets are known, few have been described or 
figured, and there is little recorded information as to their various 
forms. Itis in the hope of adding to the knowledge of these ob- 
jects that I have prepared this article. 

The first known figures of West Indian prehistoric amulets 
appear on a map of Santo Domingo, dated 1731, published by 
Charlevoix. This map bears under the figures the legend, “ Fig- 
ures superstiticuses de Zemi ou Mabouya de la fagon anciens [nsn- 
faires,'" showing that the “religious character of the objects was 
early recognized. The suggestion that they are semis, or idols, 
which were tied to the forehead, was first made by Professor Mason 
more than a handred and twenty-five years later. 

Among the early figures of Santo Dominican amulets are those 
of Sr Antonio del Monte y Tejada, published in his Afisreria ae 
Sante Deminge, 1853. Two of these represent frogs; the other 
four are the same_as those figured in this article. 

In a German translation of my Vice-presidential address, /*re- 
Austoric Porte Rico, delivered before Section H of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, the editor of G/odws 
(Nos. 18, 9, 1902) has introduced four fine figures of two amulets 
from Gonaives island, Hayti. 

_ intoive de Pine Eepaymale ou de'S. Dominigue, Paris, 1730-01. Tn this preface 
Charlevoix stares that he obtained the manuscript of this work, with permission to publioh 
it, from the author, Jean Haptiete te Pern Mr H. Ling Both says that, according bs 
Margry, le Pers repudiated Charlerois's yublieation, The second eqlume of Charlevoin's 
work is dated 8791, the year borne by the map in the fest volume. Three hgures of 
memis are given on this map, ono of winch belongs to my frat type of human-form amu 
lets 11 tk moredifficull to identify the others, expecially thir one daiil to have been found 
in an Tnilian borin. Lis genetal form resembles « tripointed idol oe mammifertm tune, 


but a3 a6 profile of the canical projection characteristic of this form és elven, uy ielentifi- 
cation ia doubtful. 
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The first figures of Porto Rican amulets known to me are those 
published in 1877 by Mason.' Three of the four figures given 
by him undoubtedly represent amulets, but the fourth, called a 
‘lizard-shaped amulet” (on account of a network of lines on the 
body, supposed to indicate scales), shows no head, thus rendering 
exact identification of the object impossible. 

So far as known Mason was also the first American writer 
to identify the perforated figures as amulets, adding to his de- 
scriptions of them the significant statement that ‘the inhabitants 
of Hispaniola, on the authority of Friar Roman (Irving's Cofwwdus, 
1, p. 390), had small images of their gods which they bound about 
their foreheads when they went to battle." He also points out 
that the inhabitants of the Lesser Antilles likewise used amulets, 
and thus refers to one of these objects in the Guesde collection - 
“The principal amulet is of carbonate of lime in bladed -erystalli- 
zation. It represents a madeuya (evil spirit) with bended arms and 
legs and the virile organ in a state of action. The shoulders are 
pierced posteriorly to allow of the suspension of the amulet.” 

Dr J. E. Duerden? thus writes of amulets from Jamaica : 


“In «879 Mr C, P, O'R. de Montagnac discovered two small stone 
images on some recently disturbed ground at Rennock Lodge, situated on 
a smal! plateau at a height of about 4oo feet up the Long Mountain. 
‘They were associated with accumulations of marine shells and fragments 
of pottery, such as are met with on the top of the hill at Weireka. ‘The 
larger is a neatly carved representation of a human head and neck, and is 
perforated behind for suspension, It is 244 inches Jong and 154 inches 
from car to ear; the body below the neck has been broken off, ‘The 
material is a soft crystalline limestone, scratching readily with a knife, 
and forms a marble of a greyish or slightly greenish color, such as {s found 
in various parts of the island, especially at the eastern end. The qpper 
part of the head bears some resembiance to that figured in int Caps 
(p. 227, fig. 6), occurring on the top of a carved stone pestle found in 
Hayti. ‘The nose, chin, eyes and ¢ars are clearly distinguished; the per- 
foration is 'g inch in diameter and extends for 11¢ inches through the 
upper part of the neck, 


The Latimer Collection of Antiquities from Porto Rico, is the National Museum at 
Washington, 1. C.; Sevittsenian Aeport for 1876, Washington, 1877. 

Aboriginal fadiaa Remains in Jamaica, /ewr, funy. famaica, vol. 1, No. 4, pP. ody 
Tay, 1897. 
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‘The smaller object is rif inches long and is likewise incomplete 
below. Though made of the same kind of atone, the figure is of a dil- 
ferent shape, the facial characters not being well pronounced. It is 
broken at the sides, but there is a suggestion that arms were represented 
raised high as the shoulders, such as is shown in the ‘ Latimer collection,’ 
fig: $2550 

“¢ These two objects, so far as the-Museum collections show, are the 
only ones belonging to this group of aboriginal relics hitherto found in 
Jamaica: though, as above quoted, somewhat similar examples are known 
from other parts of the West Indies."’ 


Duerden follows Mason in regarding these objects as frontal 
amulets, and quotes Peter Martyr's reference to the small idols which 
the natives tied to their foreheads. ‘They were probably wom,” 
writes Duerden, “or carried about the person and intended to act 
as charms or preservatives against evil or mischief." 

Many precolumbian amulets were seen in Santo Domingo and 
Porto Rico during my late visit, several of which differ from any of 
those figured by the writers above mentioned, Although this article 
is written more especially to describe these new and unusual forms, 
others are included which closely resemble the amulets already con- 
sidered by these authors, Some of the perforated fetishes or amu- 
lets of the Antilleans had human or animal shapes, others were 
stones of unusual forms which I am unable to identify. With the 
limited material available it would be premature to claim that a 
classification of West Indian amulets would be more than provisional 
at the present time, but of those having human forms there are two 
types which are readily recognized. In addition to these two types 
there are other forms representing animals, as frogs, reptiles, and 
birds. 

The first of the two types mentioned is characterized by the arms 
and hands being raised to the cars or above the head. This unusual 
attitude occurs also in relief images on the rims of earthenware ves- 
sels and in some of those which decorate the ends of stone pestle 
handles. Possibly the hands were represented in this unnatural 
position to suggest the attitude of a burden-bearing god or goddess, 
whosé personator in ceremonies supported a bundle on the head or 
back in this way, The attitude recalls an idol of the Calchaqui of 
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Argentina, figured by Ambrosetti,) which he'is inclined to identify 
as that of an earth goddess. “The sex of the majonty of amulets in 
human shape from Santo Domingo is not generally ‘represented, 
but one specimen was undoubtedly intended for a male. 

Amulets with arms mised above or at the sides of the head are 
not always figures of human beings, for in some instances these 
fetishes have bodies of animals and heads more or less anthropo- 
morphic in character. Nevertheless this characteristic position of 
the arms is a good feature to use ina provisional classification of the 
human-formed fetishes. 

One of the finest specimens of amulets of this type, or in fact of 
any kind, is owned by Mr Edward Hall, director of the railroad 
from Puerto Plata to Santiago, Santo Domingo. This beautiful 
“amulet (pl, tar, 2, 3) is made of white stone and measures an inch 
and a half in length. Viewed from the front it will be noted that 
the arms are raised above the head, that the legs are retracted, and 
that the knees project on cach side. The body is small, hardly 
equaling in iength that of the face. A side view (fig. 2) shows 
that the head rises from the chest, and that the body is perforated 
from one side to the other. This specimen is said to have once 
belonged to a cacique, and to have been found near the headwaters 
of the Yaque river which flows through the Vega Real? 

There is in the Imbert collection another amulet (pl. ru, 3) of 
the same type, found m Guanabino (Santiage), When seen from the 
ide (fig, 4) the head apparently projects directly from the chest, as 
in the specimen last mentioned. The specimen is light-brown in 
color, and isa little more than an inch in length, ‘The front view 
shows that the shoulders are raised to the side of the head {a posi- 
tion necessitated by the position of the latter), but the hands do not 
extend above the head. The legs are contracted as in the last 
specimen, and the toes point sidewise, The back of the specimen 
(fig. 5) is flat, with an elliptical depression at the level of ne “Te 

tO. elt, Bigs. 250-23. There are many resemblances between Arawak 
objects and those of the Calchiyul of Argention, These likenesses, like PE of the 
Pueblos to the Caichaqui, are interesting coincidences of independent origin. 

“The figures on plates 111 aod Lin are copies of my drawings of specimens owned by 


St Ramém linker? aul Mr Edward Well, 1 take this opportunity to thank these gentle: 
men for permission to publish the drawings 
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The lateral perforations which served for suspension open into this 
cavity. 

Another amulet of the same type (pl. 111, 6, ?) is also found In 
the Imbert collection. The figure of this specimen has the hands 
raised above the head amd! the knees brought together i in front. 

A similar position of the legs appears in the specimen shown in 
pl. ti, 8, 9, in which no arms are represented. The head is cut at 
the end of the body and not on one side. This object, also from 
the Imbert collection, measures two inches in length and is perfor- 
ated through the back. | 

The first type of amulets is represented in my Porto Rican col- 
lections by a specimen of which three views are shown in the ac- 
companying pl, Liu, 1-3. This object, which closely resembles that 
represented in Mason's figure 32, was purchased from Sr Benito 
Fernandez of Loquillo, together with many other specimens of ab- 
original manufacture from eastern Porto Rico, This smoothly 
polished amulet is made of light-green stone. mottled with black, 
It measures two inches in length, and a little less than an inch 
across the shoulders and hips. Seen from the frant, the head seems 
to rise directly from the chest, but from the side the neck is seen to 
be a mere constriction. The nose and chin are prominent, but the 
eyes and mouth are only obscurely indicated ; there are incised hori 
zontal lines across the forehead; the arms are raised, and scratches 
representing fingers appear at the sides of the head in the normal 
place of the shoulders. The legs are contracted, giving the figure 
a@ squatting attitude, and the toes are indicated by markings: A 
vinle organ is’ prominent Two sete: for suspension are 
drilled at the edges of the shoulders, and a depression marks the 
middle line of the back. 

There are three amulets of this kind in the Latimer collection, 
one of which is figured by Mason. These specimens came from 
Porto Rico, and it is probable that an amulet in the Guesde collec- 
tion, from Guadeloupe, to which he refers, belongs to the same 
type. There are other amulets of this form in the Nazario col- 
lection. 

I have not found an amulet like the last mentioned among the 
collections from Santo Domingo, and it is believed that the form is 
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distinctly characteristic of Porto Rico; but as the natives of the two 
islands frequently passed from one island to the other in precolum— 
bian times, it is possible that this particular form will sooner or 
later be found in the former island. The failure to find this form of 
amulet in Cuba, Santo Domingo, and Jamaica, its existence in 
numbers in Porto Rico where there was considerable Canb blood, 
and a record of it from the Lesser Antilles, which at the time of 
Columbus were occupied by Caribs, make it possible that this form 
of amulet is Carib rather:-than Arawak,' 

The amulet represented in plate 11, 9, 10, belengs also to the 
first type. This object is figured in Mason's figure 33, but the 
figure is misleading because the artist has represented a forearm on 
the side of the body instead of above the head. It is doubtful 
whether this amulet was intended to represent a human being or an 
animal. (Compare the specimens shown in pl. tu, 8, 9.) 

The second type of West Indian amulets of human form has the 
head placed normally on the body, so that the shoulders are brought 
to their proper position, the being represented on the chest, 
abdomen, or knees, or in front of the body. In this type the legs are 
brought together in such a way that the knees, and in some cases 
the extremities, are so imperfectly carved that this region of the 
amulet resembles that of a mummy. As shown in the figures, 
there is considerable variation in the forms of the amulets included 
in this type. 

A good specimen of the second type, in the Imbert collection 
(pl. tu, 10, 11), was found at Yasica, It is made of light-brown 
stone and measures two and one-half inches in length, The face is 
carved slightly in relief; the eyes consist of two dots enclosed ina 
dumb-bell shaped figure, while the teeth are simply scratched on 
the convex surlace. The fingers are indicated by parallel marks, 
the legs and toes being made in a somewhat similar way. <A side 
view of the amulet (fig. 11) shows perforations at the level of the 
mouth. The head and body are not differentiated, the backs of 
both being simply rounded, 

Nets she Argueclagia Calchagut, fy. 23, ad, Burns Aires, 1899. While the art 
products of the Antilleans are san grmerss, they are more characteristic of the Arawak thaa 


ef the Carib people of Sowth Amenca Antillean art was comparatively pore Arawak ie 
Coba and Santo Domingo, bot in the Leewep Aptifles (t was mised with Carls. 
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Another amulet (pl. tv, 1) of the same type, also from the Im- 
bert collection, was found in Janico by Sr José Tolentino. It is made 
of white stone and measures three and one-quarter inches in length. 
The eyes are enclosed by an incised dumb-bell like figure, the 
mouth, teeth, and cheeks being indicated by incised lines. No re- 
lief work is attempted in representing the arms, and the fingers are 
mere parallel marks near'a pit surrounded by a circle intended for 
the umbilicus. The legs are comparatively large ;' no toes are 

Another amulet (pl. rv, 2,3) the Imbert collection, made of 
white stone and found at Ysabela by Sr Luis Passailaique, measures 
three and a half inches long and has arms appressed to the sides of 
the body, the fingers being indicated by incised lines. The back is 
slightly concave and the face is cut in low relief. Perforations, in- 
tended like the others for suspension of the object, are situated on 
the back on each edge ata level with the mouth. Leg-bands are 
indicated by lateral wart-like elevations near the position of the 
knees, and the toes are faintly marked, 

PL uv, 4-6, represents a shell amulet in the Imbert collection 
which also was obtained at Ysabela by Senor Passailaique, It is 
about two and one-quarter inches in length, and is well polished 
and carved. The image has a squatting posture, the knees being 
brought together and the body resting on the toes. The head 
bears carvings supposed to represent feathers; the eye-sockets and 
the mouth are deep; the teeth are well indicated; the left ear is 
broken, the right entirely gone. The arms are closely appressed 
to the sides of the body, and the closed hands are raised to the 
chest, the palms facing outward. The shoulders, knees, and feet 
are continued as raised bands across the back of the amulet, The 
perforation for suspension is situated on a level with the mouth. 

An amulet from Santo Domingo, of polished dark-brown stone, 
purchased from Archbishop Merifa, is shown in pl. Lint, 3-5. The 
Tin describing a most inutructive effigy vase from Santo Domingo, Pinart comments: 
on the large shee af the tees, a4 follows a ' Gred ex? curicer au glue Agel degre car oer 
Heme sont ciex tres earacterbtigus de (aicphantian: a come dans der Jndiens."" 
Although the abnormal sise of the legs in marked in the effigy reve which Finart igure, 
as well as in w simtlar specimen.of which | here photographs, Ht ls questionable whether 
the maker of cither epecimen intended (0 represent a person afflicted with elephantiass. 
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head is comparatively well cut, but the body and the limbs are more 
obscure. The back is fiat, and holes for suspension are drilled at 
the edges, 

A smaller amulet of white stone (pl, Lm, 7, §), also purchased 
from the Archbishop, has a well-formed head, with forehead fiat- 
tened as was the Antillean custom. The arms and fingers are in- 
dicated by lines, not by relief work; the legs are divided merely by 
a median line, and a few indistinct scratches represent the toes. 
The back is smooth and slightly rounded, The perforation ex- 
tends completely through the amulet from side to side, below the 
ears, having been drilled from each side until the holes met, but 
the union is not perfect. 

A very rare form of amulet, representing twin figures united at 
the sides, was purchased from Archbishop Merifia of Santo Do- 
mingo,’ The face, eyes, nose, and mouth of each of the two com- 
ponent images are well made, but there are only two cars instead 
of four, The fingers-are indicated by incised markings on the ab- 
domen, showing that the specimen belongs to the second type of 
amulets representing human forms, Although imperfectly indi- 
dated, the lower extremities bear marks representing bands. with 
which, according to early writers, the Catibs were accustomed to 
bind the calves of their legs. There are two drilled perforations, 
one at the outer edge of cach component figure. This amtilet is 
similar in size and form to an" amrmiete para amor” from Argen- 
tina described and figured by Ambrosetti* Although this author 
does not give the locality from which the twin amulet noted by 
him was found, it probably came, like others he describes, from the 
Calchaqui region. His identification of twin amulets as representa- 
tions of the Inca god Huacanqui, or Cayam Carumi, is supported 
by a quotation from Montesinos* to the effect that the idol, or 
guaca, of lovers was "wna pirdra o blanca, a negra, o parda tza, 
que hacen apariencias de dos personas gue se abvacan.” Although 
it closely resembles the Calchaqui specimen, there is no reason to 
‘suppose that the twin amulet from Santo Domingo bears any re- 
lation to the Incan idol. 
~~ FSee Swithionian Mis. Call, vol. 45, pl. xxxvil, Washington, 1903. 


* Notas ay Argeeslozia Calchagal, p. 33, Ruenoe Aires, 1899. 
’ Nemeriat Antigua Hiterieale ae Pore. 
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In addition to the two types of amulets in human form above 
considered, there occur in West Indian collections small perforated 
images of animals, including birds, reptiles, and frogs.' 

The only amulet of bird form here figured (pl. try, 7, 8), although 
I know of other specimens, belongs to Mr Hall of Puerto Plata, who 
has mounted the object asa watch-chain ornament. This specimen 
is finely made of dark brown or horn-colored stone, and measures 
an inch and a quarter in length. The beak is prominent, the wings 
are drawn to the breast, and the tail is marked with parallel Lines 
indicating feathers. The perforation extends completely through 
the body at the level of the neck. 

Another animal-shaped amulet (pl. trv, 9-11), also owned by 
Mr Hall, is made of green stone; it is two inches long and is said 
to have been found in the Sierra del Serra, south of Santiago de los 
Caballeros. It is difficult in this specimen to recognize limbs, al- 
though the two appendages midway of its length may have been de- 
signed to represent flippers or fins, The two pits on one side were 
evidently intended for eyes. The general form of this amulet 
sugeests an animal, and it may have been intended to represent a 
manatee or sta-cow. 

Mention may here be made of two beautiful and unique amu- 
lets, one of shell and the other of bone, which were purchased in 
Santo Domingo from Archbishop Merina” The latter specimen is 
a complete image of human shape, while that made of shell is non- 
descript, having a highly conventionalized body without limbs and 
a realistically carved head. 

It was my good fortune to see, in private collections, many 
amulets different in form from those here described and figured, an 
account of which would increase our knowledge of the variety of 
amulet forms from the West Indies, Among these may be men- 
tioned two frog-shaped amulets of black stone in the excellent 
Nazario collection at Guayanilla, near Ponce, Porto Rico. 
~~ W1t i= difficult to tell whether some of these animaly represent human heings or 
animals, For example, the body af the amulet shown in pl, Lait, 9, 10, haw = distinctly 
human form, but the heal is that of an animal, Mason's figure of the seme specimen 
shows obscurely drawn arms on the side of the body, bat I find no indication of such on 


the specimen itself. 
tSee Fewkes, Preliminary Report, ta Serithwemiam Aire. Coii., vol. 45, pl xvii, 
1903 
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While it is possible that some of the amulets above described 
may not have been bound to the foreheads of the natives, it is-at 
least probable, as indicated by the perforations, that they were 
attached to or suspended from some part of the head or body. It 
is known that caciques wore on their breasts gold ornaments called 
guanin, since the custom is mentioned in an account of a battle with 
the Indians when Ponce shot a cacique (supposed to have been 
Aguebana I]) thus adorned. As none of these gold objects escaped: 
the rapacity of the early conquerors, and as no detailed description 
of them is known, it is impossible to say whether they were amulets 
as well as insignia of rank. 

There js a stnking similarity between some of the West Indian 
amulets and those found in Mexico, As a rule those from the 
Antilles are not so characteristic in shape and are not so well made 
as those from the mainland of Central America. We should expect 
to find a wider distribution of these small objects than of the larger 
idols, {rom the fact that they are more easily transported ; but this 
distribution is not necessarily indicative of racial kinship of the 
owners of these objects, The similarity between Antillean and 
South American amulets is marked, but I find no resemblance 
between those from Porto Rico and from the mainland north of 
Mexico. 

The objects described in the preceding pages are supposed to be 
identica) with the small idols called semis by early writers, who 
declare that the natives bound them to their foreheads when they 
went to war. A reference to Roman Pane’s statement that the 
islanders wore zemis in this manner has already been made. Peter 
Martyr’ describes certain idols used by the people of Hispaniola in 
their worship, which were undoubtedly amulets, He says: “ These 
images the inhabitantes call sem, whereof the leaste, made to the 
likenesse of young devilles, they bind to their foreheades when they 
goe to the warres against their enemies." Francisco Lopez de 
Gomaray; in describing the customs of the Indians of Hispaniola, 
says: "itanse a la frente Idolos chiguitos quando gmeren pelear, 
(They bind little idols to their foreheads when they wish to fight) 


0 Dike: 1, lik. Tx, pp. §o-$4. 
4 flisterta de ios fadias, p.-24, Antwerp, 1§ $4. 
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Similar statements made by other writers in the early half of the 
sixteenth century are frequently quoted in more modern works. 

The difference in the forms of these amulets might have been 
due to the desire to indicate, by them, the clans of the wear- 
ers, were it not for the fact that the images are so small and 
consequently inconspictious that they would have been useless for 
sucha purpose ; but it is quite probable that the custom of painting 
the zemi or totem on the body was with this intention.’ It is much 
more probable that the frontal amulets were regarded as efficacious 
against occult evil influences, the owner relying for protection on 
their magic power, in which respect they resemble all amulets. 
Their attachment to the forehead naturally suggests the phylacteries 
of the Jews. 

It is probable that, in addition to the amulets which the Caribs 
and the Antilleans bound on their foreheads when they went to war, 
these people had numerous other amulets, some of which were worn 
on the neck or on other parts of the body or limbs. ‘Those here 
considered have the form of small idols and were designed as pen- 
dants, but the aborigines also had other objects which were not sus- 
pended from the body, although likewise used as protective charms, 

Reman Pane has given a full account of the usages of the medi- 
cine men, or bo, of the islanders, which is interesting in this con- 
nection. From his-description, which accords in general with prim- 
itive medicinal practices among other tribes, I will quote that por- 
tion which bears directly on the way in which a stone object, later 
used as a fetish, was presumably taken from the patient :* 

The doi having purged himself and taken his own dmg (a custom 
not recommended to the modem physician), rises and goes to the sick 
man, . takes him by ‘the legs, feels his thighs, descending by degrees 
to his er) then draws hard as if he would pull something off; then he 
SD have been informed that the cpuntry people at Boyu, the old pueblo in Santo 
Domingo where the Indians under Hentiquillo were settled, " sometimes paint beesipies 
on their faces in red as the Fodians used to de," 

tim ‘Turn apeake of the natives of Guiana carrying worn stones to which they as- 
crite occult power. “There are tnumerable other instances of this general custom among 
different races which tay be explained om the theory of a belief ty their efficacy ngainst 
evil infvences or practicns 

0 This trandlation is tuleen finn H. Ling Roth, Jrure. Aned. Jet. af Great Britain, 
vol. x¥I, pp. 254-255: 
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goes to the door, shuts it, and says, ‘begone to the mountain or to a 
sea. or whither thou wilt,’ and giving a blast as if he blowed somietl 
away, turns about, clasps his hands together, shuts his mouth, his hands 
quake as if he were a cold, he blows on his hand, and then draws in his 
blast as if sucking the marrow of a bone, sucks the man's neck, stomach, 
shoulders, jaws, breast, belly and several other parts of his body. “This 
done, they begin to cough and make faces, as if they had eaten some 
bitter thing, and ‘the doctor pulls out that we have said he put into his 
mouth at home or by the way, whether stone, flesh or bone . . , 'Hit 
be a stone,” he says, ‘keep it safe." Sometimes they take it for certain 
that these stones are good, and help women in labor whereupon they 
keep them carefully wrapped up in. cotton, putting them into little baskets, 
giving them such as they themselves eat, and the same they do to the 
semis they have in their homes,"'? 

Many instances of the use of charms and amulets still survive in 
the practices of the negro “conjure-men" of Porto Rico, but it 
difficult to distinguish those of Indian from those of African descent: 
Of these charms several might mentioned, thus the wfa de fa 
gran bestia, or “nail of the great beast," is ordinarily tied in a 
packet of tinfoil, wrapped in cloth, and worn about the neck by the 
negroes as a protection. Among Porto Rican peons Indian stone 
celts are called predras de raye, or thunder-stones, and are used to 
cure certain diseases —a usage which may have been perpetuated 
from prehistoric times when strangely shaped stones were kept as 
fetishes or were used by the medicine-men for the same purpose. 

In the same category, and of the same doubtful origin, may be 
mentioned the so-called “' collar hechecero,"’ or wizard collar, which 
can be purchased from conjurors, or, I am told, from certain dealers 
in obscure places in Porto Rico, These collars consist of strings or 
pieces of tape as long as a man's spine, with knots tied at intervals, 
the number of which equals that of the ribs or the vertebrax 
Through cach of these knots are stuck two pins in the form of a 


ie Feeding of fitishes and other images ia a common practice among primitive 
idolators, and almost every special student might give instances of the iiage among Liber 
which he has studied. The Hopl, for jewtance, put food fo the mouths of their stone idole. 

* According to Gumilla (27 Orinoco tiuztrado, 1, p, 300) among the Achmquas of the 
Orinoce fa gran dectia in the tapir, Its hoof (uita) waa regarded an efficacious in cxering 
the gota cored (falling sickness) and was thed about the neck of the sufferer for that 
purpose. 
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cross.' This collaris believed to have the power of causing or of 
averting harm:at the will of the owner. 

When the practices of the West Indian “ conjure-man"’ are 
studied, it will doubtless be found that he still preserves the same 
general methods as the-ancient dou, or aboriginal West Indian sor- 
cerer, having merely modified the usages of the latter or replaced 
them with others, equally primitive, which his slave ancestors 
brought from Africa, To what extent the West Indian conjure- 
man of to-day has been influenced by aboriginal sorcery ts not now 
known, but the subject is well worthy of study, and a nich field for 
research awaits the folklorist in Santo Domingo and Porto Rico, 

Each amulet above described was doubtless employed, as were 
other fetishes, for its.own particular magic power. Some of them, 
no doubt, were regarded as efficacious in protecting the wearer from 
death or disease, others were believed to cause the crops to grow 
or the rain to fall, while still others were used to aid women in 
childbirth. The form of fetish specially adapted for each of these 
or a hundred other needs is unknown, as no writer contemporary 
with their use has enlightened us in that regard; but it is not be- 
yond the range of possibility that there may still survive among 
the Arawak tribes of South America information which will aid in 
their interpretation, and indeed it is possible that like amulets have 
not wholly passed out of use in the little known interior of Santo 

The number of amulets herein described and figured is incon- 
siderable compared with the many which renewed research will 
doubtless bring to light, and it is hoped that this article, mcom- 
plete though it is, may aid others in making more of these inter- 
esting objects known to science. 

‘ft is anid that the country people of the island sametimes’ cinhroider » eross on the 
shirt or undergarment of mower, or brides, to enture constancy. T mention these cus- 
eel ray they ore Indian survivals, tut ss practice: still in vogue which may 
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Zur Nephritfrage (New Guinea, Jordansmihl a.a., Alpen, Bibliograph- 
frehes). Won Dn. A. B. Maver, Diredior der Museums. (Abhand- 
lungen und Berichte des Koniglichen Zoologischen und Anthro« 
pologisch-Ethnographischen Museums zu Dresden, Bd. X, No. 4. 
Berlin: R. Friedlander & Sohn. 1903. Folio, 32 pp., 2 pl- 

This thorough yet concise résumé of the. discoveries relating to and 
the publications on jade since 1891 is the most important contribution to 
the subject that has appeared during the last decade. It is-a continuation 
of the two volumes prepared by Dr Meyer and published by the Royal 
Saxon Museum in the year mentioned, and with them forms a noteworthy. 
account of the history, technology, and archeology of jade and allied 

minerals so far as present knowledge goes. Dr Meyer has published in: 
all no fewer than thirty-six articles on the general mbject, and, as is well 
known, has clearly shown that the subject is a chemical rather than an 
ethnological problem. 

Three distinct regions have furnished most of the material 
in the present memoir’: 

first. The Humboldt bay, Astrolabe bay, Saddle mountain, and: 
Collingwood sound districts of New Guinea. A full discussion of the 
nephrite from this general area is given, and attention is called to the 
use of the material from this section for implements, notably axes, several 
of which are illustrated. A remarkable flat ring, four inches in diameter, 
recalling some peculiar Chinese forms, is also described and figured, | 

Second, The Jordansmiih! locality in Silesia, in. which Kunz dis- 
covered in sifu the mass of nephrite, weighing 4817 pounds, now in the 
Bishop collection. ‘The occurrence also in this vicinity of nephrite 
bowlders and the finding of flat jadeite axes are fully discussed, 
the frequent misstatements that have been made regarding transport “ON 
of jade, nephrite, ancl chloromelanite by tribal wanderers and its influence 
on the distribution of adzes of those materials. Dr Meyer concludes that 
the value which such objects are supposed to have had among prehistoric 
peoples is overestimated. 

fierd, The occurrence of jadeite, nephrite, and chloromelanite in 
other Jocnlities is discussed at length. ‘The discoveries noted included 

bom 
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those of nephrite pebbles in the river Sann, at Cilli, Styria; from the 
Mur in the vicinity of Graz, and at other points in Austria; those at 
Monte Viso, at Lake Geneva, at Saint Marcel in Piedmont, and in the 
Val d'Aosta (which last have been shown to be jadeite). The jadeite 
pyroxene from Piedmont; a rough mineralogical specimen from the 
Rivoli in Piedmont, at the entrance of the Val d'Aosta: and Heierli's 
discovery of nephrite and saussurite in pebbles as well as in the rock in 
place in Canton Wallis in the central Alps, are also noted. In view of 
these and. other well-defined European occurrences, Dr Meyer asks, 
‘* What shall. one-say, when, as late as 1g02, an author who has given 
much attention to the whole nephrite subject can write: ' The question 
is still unsolved whether the nephrite objects found in the pile dwellings 
of Lake Constance (which would. require tools.and considerable skill to 
make) haye come from distant Asia (China, Tibet, and Turkestan), or, 
as many believe, owe their origin to the Swiss Alps. ‘It is left for 
the farther solution of the nephrite question to be determined whether 
the inhabitants of the lake dwellings— perhaps before their migration 
from Asia — possessed the knowledge and the use of nephrite and brought 
the latter to Europe, or whether it was obtained through importation.’ *’ 
Rk. 








ine Anmué des Frauenicibes, Von Frreprich $. Krauss. Leipzig: 
Adolph Schumann. 1903. 4°, 20 parts, 16 pp..ea. 

Ein Gentestreich. Voalhatackh in fiinf Aufsiigen oder neun Bildern. Von 
Mintovan Gj. Guiité, Deutsch von Frrmowcn 5S, Krauss. Afit 
échien seréischen Sang- and sigeuncrischen Spielwetsen you. V LADIMIK 
R. Gyorgsevié. Leipzig: Adolph Schumann, 1903. 8°, xxii 
192 pp., 2 portraits, 7 melodies, 

Kainstlerdlut! Sin Schauspiel ia vier Aufelgen. Von Faepricu §. 
Krauss und Ico Norwexc, Leipzig; Adolph Schumann. 1903. 
3°, 6 + 152 pp. 
Owing to the unprecedented success of his Sfreifeiige im Rerche ier 

Frauenschdnhert ‘gieiouly reviewed in these pages), Dr Friedrich 5: 

Krauss has begun the publication of a second series on similar lines under 

the first title above given. Although dealing more direetly with the 

physical side of the subject, the general treatment is the same, Five 
numbers have already been issued from the publishing house of Adolph 
em ie in Leipzig. In paper, typography, and illustration it is fully 
up to the standard sect by the earlier work. 

As the second of his series of ‘*Servian Masterworks"’ the Doctor 
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gives us rm Gentesfrerch, a German translation of a five-act comedy by 
Milovan Glii¢, one of the most important of the writers who are creating 
& new national literature for a new Servia. Born of village parents in the 
revolutionary year of 1848 and educated in the local schools and the Uni- 
versity of Belgrade, Glisié for nearly thirty years has been officially iden- 
tified with the literary life of the country, in connection with the National 
Library, National Printing Office, and Royal National Theater in Belgrade, 
and as editor of ** New Servia.'’ A master of four languages, he has 
established his reputation as a translator as well as an original author. 
The drama itself is a picture of modern Servian society of town and 
country, with officials, servants, peasants, soldiers, and a band of gypsy 
musicians to make op the picture, A number of songs are introduced, 
including several characteristic gypsy melodies, the arrangement being ! 
by Gjorgjevic, the leading authority on Servian folk-music. 

In Adnstlerdlut we have another evidence of the facility with which 
the Doctor can turn from scientific work to lighter literature. tis a four 
act drama, the joint production of Krauss and Leo Norberg, the Austrian 
novelist, The scene is laid in Vienna, and the story deals with the for- 
tunes of an architect imhappily mated to a woman whose affections he 
has lost, proceeding steadily to the inevitable tragedy; 

James Mooney. 


Queries in Etknograpiy, By Avsery THrorert Ketuer. New York, 

London, and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co. 1903. 12°, 

77 PP: 

This neat little handbook is, as its name imports, a collection of 912 
questions in ethnography. ‘The last named term is employed in its correct 
sense to cover the first step in ethnological studies concerning any people: 
Physical anthropology is omitted, observers therein requiring speci] 
training. The queries are grouped under the following heals: Mainte- 
nance, Perpetuation, Gratification, Religious and Superstitious Ideas and 
Usages, the Societal System, Contact and Modification, ‘The author states 
that the book is. designed neither for the expert nor the wholly unin- 
structed, but for students and missionaries who propose to travel in re- 
mote foreign parts.. The expert, however, will find the hook most sug- 
gestive in questions that he has overlooked, and intelligent travelers have 
many a time longed fora guide of this kind, It is a common experience 
of museum curators to have friends return from interesting and rarcly-vis- 
ited regions saying, “If I had only known what you wished me to ob- 
serve." ©. T. Mason, 
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Der diluviale Mensch in Europa... Die Kulturstufen der ditesten Stetn- 
ce’. Von Dr Monz Horgnes, /roferser der prahisterischen 
Archeologie an der &.k. Universitat an Wien, Mit sakiretchen in 
den Text cingedruckten Adbldildungen. Braunschweig: Friedrich 
Vieweg und Sohn, 1903, 4°, xiv, 227 pp. 

Professor Hoernes’ latest book is in two parts. The first is devoted 
to the paleolithic history of western Europe; in it the older systems of 
chronology, especially those of de Mortillet and Piette, are utilized, so 
far as the materials prove satisfactory, to build up a new one. The 
second part is an application of the new system to all the paleolithic evi- 
dence thus far gleaned within the empire of Austria-Hungary, 

Much has been written on the subject of Diluvial Man in Europe ; 
and yet few writers have attempted to cover the whole of the period, and, 
at the same time, the whole of Europe. The reasons are not far to seck. 
The subject is not only large geographically, but also, chronologically. 
To compass it requires the combined knowledge of the geologist and 
paleontologist, archeologist and technologist; the harmonious working 
together of one branch of science with another; of nation with nation. 
With international good-will and coéperation, with a better knowledge of 
the Quaternary, which is, perhaps, still the least thoroughly understood of 
all geologic epochs, and with painstaking accumulation and coGrdination 
of data, this many-sided problem may yet be solved. 

Several attempts have already been made to establish a relative chro- 
nology for the period in question, the best known being that of Gabriel 
de Mortillet.' The main outlines of the de Mortillet system were traced 
as carly as 1869," and his divisions were based on the character of the 
industrial remains found by Lartetand Christy in the caverns and rock- 
shelters of the Vézrére. De Mortillet gave to each of his epochs the name 
of a well known and typical locality. The stations chosen to represent 
his four subdivisions, beginning with the oldest, were: Le i 
(Dordogne), Solutre (Sadne-ct: ‘Loire), Aungnae (Haute Garonne), and } 

La Madeleine (Dordogne). 

De Mortillet's second attempt at a classification was in 1872,7 when he 
changed his chronological table to'the extent of ‘creating anew 4* épocque 
de St Acheul "' and discarding that of ““ Aurignac.'" ‘Though still fol- 
lowing the archeological method, he recognized the importance of cor- 





' Setence, §. %., vol. X17, pp. 343-345, March #, got. 
0 Compte-Rewde det dead, des Sofemess de Parc, ULViul, §53- 
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relating geological, meteorological, and paleontological phenomena in his 
new system. 


Others had attempted chronologies based on the fauna. Lartet’s 
three epochs were charicterized by the Cave Bear, Mammoth, and Rein- 
deer, respectively. His *ystem was, in turn, modified by both Hamy and 
Boyd-Dawkins. Dupont of Brussels reduced the number of epochs to 
two: oe Cave Bear and Mammoth, and (2) Reindeer. 

In £883’ de Mortillet changed the name of his first epoch from 
Acheulian to Chellean. His system of chronology was stil! further ex- 
tended and modified eleven years later? and, in the third edition of Ze 
Prihistorique," which appeared in tg00, it took final shape: Chellean, 
Acheulinn (transition), Mousterian, Solutréan, Tourassian.. 

Hoernes declares the evidence to be against de Mortillet’s sharp sep- 
aration of the Mousterian from the Chellean, a separation accentuated 
by the Intercalation of a transition epoch, the Acheulian. He suggests 
a reduction of the number of epochs to: (1) Chelléo-Mousterian, (2) 
Solutréan, (3) Magdalenian, followed by the Tourassian. A long series 
of stations are cited to prove that the occurrence of Chellean, Acheulian, 
and Mousterian types in the same deposits is the rule and not the excep- 
tion, De Mortillet acknowledged the fact of such a mixture but ex- 
plained it on the theory of “‘ remantement'’ and the overlapping of indus- 
tries. 

The cotitinuity of paleolithic occupancy of France was luckily not dis- 
turbed by the glaciers. The conditions were different in England, Ger- 
many, Belgium, and Switzerland, where human Occupancy was confined 
to interglacial epochs. Hoernes places the Chelléo-Mousterian after the 
first glacial epoch (Pliocene); the Solutréan after the second, and the 
Magdalenian and Tourassian after the third ; while the Arisian epoch of 
southern France was synchronous with the fourth glacial epoch. 

The author's Solutréan epoch corresponds in part to de Mortillet’s, 
and in part to the first epoch of Piette's glyptic period. The laurel- 
leaf point and the point with lateral notch at the base are looked upon 
as heing tod rare to be characteristic of the epoch; besides they occur in 
the later epochs, Another argument for combining Chellean and Mous- 
terian is found in the development of the amygdaloid type into the beau- 
tiful laurel-leaf point, an evolution already pointed out by both Dupont 
and Keinach,. 





\ Le Prikiterigue Ovigine ot Antiynit) de J" Foe, Paria 
' Camnfcation Patiimelogigae, Gall, Soc. d’ Anthr, de Paris, 1894, 616 
4 Page 597. 
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The Solutréan is sufficiently characterized from the view-point of art 
and industry, Asan epoch it Is destined to growing importance dic to 
the recent discovery in the Baowssé-Roussé caverns, near Mentone, of a 
tegroid human type. “This race is looked upon as the author of the so- 
called Solutréan industry and the sculptor of the steatopygic and other 
figures found in the caverns of southern France, particularly Braseem, 
Considerable space is devoted to the recent remarkable discoveries of 
paleolithie mural decorations. ‘The first of these, found in Spain twenty- 
three years ago by Sautuola was not taken seriolsly, and litthe more ‘was 
heard on: the subject till Emile-Riviere's d ery, in 1895, of engrav- 
ings on the walls of the grotto de fa Mouthe (Dordogne). Since then 
abundant confirmatory evidence has been gathered from other Dordogne 
caverns, notably Combarelles, Fond de Gaome, and Hernifal. 

A study of the animals represented, and of the technique, makes it 
possibile to fix a date for both the paintings and the engravings. The 
latter abound in the caverns of Pair-non-Pair (Gironde), Chabot (Gard), 
and Combarelles, all of which are referred to the Solutréan epoch. On 
the other hand, the combined frescoes and engravings which characterize 
the caverns of Altamin, (Spain), la Mouthe, and Fond de Gaume, 
belong to the Magdalenian epoch. 

‘The Magdatenian epoch of Hoernes is the same as the second half 
of Pictte’s glyptic period, #¢., the reindeer-epoch. It does not differ 
much from the Magdalenian of de Mortillet, an epoch characterized by 
cold, dry climate, cavern frescoes, and engravings on bone, horn, etc. 
Asan epoch its industry is widely distributed over Europe, the principal 
stations being caverns or rock-shelters, 

The physical characters of the Magdalenian race are fairly well known 
from the remains found at Cré-Magnon, Langeri¢-Basse, and Chancelade ; 
20 that ahuman type is found foreach of the three diluvial epochs: the 
Spy of Neanderthal for the Chelléo-Mousterian; the Grimaldi, negroid 
type, for the Solutréan ; und the Laugerian for the Magdalenian. The 
author is in practical accord with de Mortillet relative to the estimated! 
lapse of time since the close of the Magdalenian epoch, both placing it 
at about ten thousand years, 

The hiatus between the paleolithic and neolithic periods, about which 
so much has been written, is thoroughly discussed. Piette’s Asylian 
epoch, which is thought by many to fill the gap, is treated rather asa 
closing phase of the palleolithie than as an actual transition epoch. In 
this respect the author agrees with de Mortillet whose Tourassian epoch 
corresponds to Piette’s Asylian- 
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The Campignian fits better the requirements of a transition epoch ; | 
but it, aswell as the Tardenoisian of A. de Mortillet, should be treated 
rather in connection with the neolithic period, 

Part II is a constructive piece of work of prime importance to all 
students of diluvial man, built up as it is from materials not well enough 
known outside of Austria-Hungary, and is best characterized in the words 
of the author's preface: ‘* Die Darstellung ist im zweiten Teile ausfihr- 
licher als im ersten und beriicksichtigt alle einschligige Fundorte, da 
bisher noch keine zusammenfassende und vergleichende Behandlung, 
bezichungsweise kein System der palaolithischen Altertiimer (sterreich- 
Ungarna existierte, Eine solche wird hier zum ersten Male geboten und 
soll in erster Linie den westeuropdischen Diluvialforschern genanere 
Kenontnis des donaulindischen Fundgebietes vermitteln:”’ Facts are 
gleaned from a thorough study, detailed and comparative, of all the dis- 
coveries, with the result that the various stations may be assigned to their 
respective chronological epochs. It is found that the Chelléo-Mousterian 
has the smallest representation, the principal stations being Certoya dira 
and Sipka in Moravia, and Krapina in Croatia, Solutréan industry has 
been found in many plates, notably along the north bank of the Danube 
some distance above Vienna, at Krems, Zeiselberg, Willendorf, Aggsbach ; 
also in Bohemia at Lubns.and Jeneralka; in Moravia at Joslowitz, Brinn, 
and Predmost, and in Hungary at Miskolez, These finds are chiefly 
from ‘the loess, while the Magdalenian industry of the following epoch 
comes from the caverns, Of the latter, one station is near Krems, an- 
other near Prague ( Libotz), and seven in Moravia. 

An appendix of thirty-two pages, in which fourteen different topics 
of current interest are discussed, is a striking commer tary on the rapidity 
with which new prehistoric problems are Merlltire themselves, Here, 
as usual, the author leaves no doubt as to where he stands in regard to 
certain disputed questions. For example, he refers the human remains 
found at Hriinn to the Solutréan or Magdalenian epoch instead of to the 
neolithic period, He does not accept the so-called eoliths as being in 
the nature of artifacts; and, in the reviewer's opinion, very much wnder- 
estimates the value and significance of Rutot's contributions to the know!- 
edge of diluvial man in Europe, especially in Relgium. 

The volume is provided with an index of names, and references to 
the literature are to be found on almost every page. The numerous illite- 
trations are chosen with care and are well executed. A. slight error, 
however, is noted on page 15 (fig. 2), where the station of ia Micoque 15 
referred to as acavern, It is, on the contrary, a station “unter freiem 
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Himmel’ on the southern slope of a hill about half-way from its 
summit, 

Professor Hoernes is to be congratulated on the measure of sticcess 
attending his latest effort to place prehistoric archeology on a truly ecien- 
tific footing. GEORGE Garant MacCunpy. 


Annual Archeological Report. srgo2. By Davip Bovine. eine part 
of Appendix to the Report af the Minister of Education, Ontario, 
Toronto; L. K..Cameron. 1903. 8°, 186 pp., ills, 

This report by Dr Boyle is of more than usual interest. In addition 
to the list of accéssions to the Provincial Museum, which amounted to 
more than nineteen hundred in 1907, it contains notes on the more im- 
portant specimens, accounts of the discovery of three osstaries, an article 
an stone effigy pipes, and notes‘on the archeology of North Victoria, 
Blenheim township, and other localities, 

One of the most interesting articles of the Report is on the identifica- 
tion, by Rev, A. E. Jones, of the site of the old Huron village of Saint Ig- 
nace, where Brebeuf and Lalemant were so cruelly tortured to death, 
March 16-17, r649. Every additional fact regarding the commence- 
ment of the déstruction of the Huron organization by their implacable 
enemies, the Iroquois, ia important in making up the history of the early 
period of the French dominion in Canada. This (dentification is based 
not only on the historical data and topography, tmt also on a careful stody 
of other neighboring village sites with regard to their position. in refer- 
ence to Saint Ignace, ‘This relation is shown by maps introduced in the 
article. 

The “ Notes on Sites of Huron Villages in the Township of Oro, 
Simco county, Ontario,"" by Andrew F, Hiinter, are along the same line, 
The author remarks thar this is the fourth report ‘in a series intended 
to cover the district once occupied by the Hurons, the townships of 
Tiny, ‘Tay, and Medonte having gsiccessively formed the subjects of 
preceding reports. When collected they forma connected-atory of some 
portion of the remains of this remarkable nation of aborigines, unique in 
mortuary practices,’’ etc. 

The report closes appropriately with an obituary of Major John Wes- 
ley Powell, in which his valuable work in the geological and aibiocing: 
ical fields is duly appreciated, 

We may be permitted to suggest to the Canadian archeologints 
great help to investigators who enter the field hereafter wonld | 

of and a map ona liberal scale showing the locations of antiquities in 
Canada. Cyrus: THomas: 
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the Basketry of the Tiingt. By G. T. Eumoxs. (Memoirs of the 

American Museum of Natural History, Vol, Il, Part 2.) ‘New 

York: 1903, 4°, 48 pp., 14 plates, 72 figures. 

This is a model of intensive ethnographic work, ofa kind that mikes 
extensive studies of value possible. The Tlingit Indians occupy the 
shores and islands of southeastern Alaska and constitute the Kolischan 
linguistic family of Powell. [lieutenant Emmons has been a close student 
of their culture during fifteen years and the memoir here noted is the 
result of his investigations inta their basketry. No coiled work is done. 
by the Tlingit, but they are masters of twined weaving, which is done in’ 
the root of the spruce (/icea sffrvhensis). Their basketry is decorated in 
what is called “* false embroidery,’ with stems of grasses (Pawtrularia 
nervate, Calamagrostis langsdor{it, Deschampeia cesptesa, Cinna latifolia, 
Bromus sitehensis, and Elymus mollis’), together with maidenhair fem 
stems (4ufantuat) and root-stocks of Agutsefum palustre. 

Further variety is given to the decoration by means of dyes: Soaking - 
in mud (black), Vaccintum membranaceum (purplish black), V. etal 
foltum (purple), Alnus errgana (red), and Hoernia eulpina (yellow). 

The author discovers six styles of weaving: Plain twined, twined 
mixed with checker or wicker, diagonal or twilled twining, twining on 
crossed] warp, three-strand weave, and twining in strands of different 
colors. Moreover, the herring-bone weave is used in joining the rods 
OF fish traps. | 

The border of a basket is its life, says Emmons, and the Tlingit sur- 
pass all others in this feature. There are two general methods of treat- 
ment— the cut-off warp and the turned-down warp, In all of their best 
ware these Indian women tse two-strand or double warp, one element in 
front of the other, ‘Thus they secure two smooth surfaces outward, 
Emmons describes thirteen borders: (1) Warp cut flush with the last row 
of weaving, (2) three-strand twine, (3) vertical twine held by horizontal 
twine, (4) last rows with false embroidery, (<) three-strand fat braid 
held by two-strand twine, (6) four-strand braid or sennit held by 
two-strand twine, (7) warp tured down and held by plain twine, (8) 
warp turned down and held by three-strand twine, (9) border 3 with 
the warp turned down, (10) warp tumed down and two-strand twine 
woven in the bights, (11) 4 four-strand sennit woven with the turmed- 
down warp, (22) four-strand sennit against turned-down warp and 
held by two-strand twine, (13) wall of the basket rolled outward and 
often enclosing a stout hoop. In the best ware, one strand of the double 
warp is cut off for half an inch so that the top will not be too thick, 
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‘There are twenty-three basket forms, each having a separate name from 
its function in domestic economy or in ceremony. 

Omamentation in Tlingit basketry is effected by weaving, by paint- 
ing, and by added objects. The designs when painted are free-hand, but 
when woven in are delightfully conventionalized. It is suggested that 
the abserice of totemism in the hasket designs points to the origin of this 
art in the porcupine quill work of the inland Athapascan tribes. It will 
be found, however, on reading Lieutenant Emmons’ monograph that the 
lore of the Tlingit is hiding in the decoration. The woodworm track, 
the lightning, the butterfly, shark's tooth, bear's track, arrow feather, 
fire weed, rainbow, shadow of a tree, raven's hood, almon berry, tattoo 
marks, shaman's hat, waves, geese flying, and many more have vastly 
different inclusions in a Tlingit woman's mind, Fifty-one separate 
designs are worked out and named, so that any one having a fbedon of 
Tlingit basketry will have no difficulty in understanding the symbolism. 
The: plates further.show forms, ‘uses, and symbols in combination. 

O, T. Mason. 


Résumé de fouvrage sur les modifications def! organisme pendant fa période 
de fx pubert# de sOd 20 ans... Parle Prince N..W. Viasensey. 
Paris: 1. Marethieux, 1902. 45 pp. 

This is a bried résumé, containing only general arguments and conclu- 
sions (no statistics or tables), of Prince Viasermaky's extensive work in 
Russian, /imenenia organisma v periode sformirevania. ‘The original 
monograph, with 278 tables and 45 diagrams, treats in detail of the re- 
sults of the investigation of 4872 children between ten and twenty years 
of age in the schools.of St Petersburg. ‘The physical data were obtained. 
from 2177 boys, the psychic from $92 girls and 342 boys, the patholog- 
ical from 1461 boys, ‘The influences of race, social statis, school, hered- 
ity, stature, general physical constitution, intellectual development, con- 
duct, cephalic index, blond and brunet types, ete., are considered. 
The principal conclusions mached are; School attendance influences 
early childhood favorably, bat is pernicious ata later age, It helps the 
weak, but exercises no influence upon the bodily evolution of the robust. 
The less endowed intellectually excel those better endowed in physival 
development, The growth of the body is more reguiar with ** good " 
than with ‘bad *' pupils: Tall individuals develop sooner than short. 
Brachycephalic. individuals have less increase in growth of body than 
dolichocephalic, but the growth of the latter is more energetic (and 
soaner ented), Blonds have a longer period of evolution of the organ- 
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ism. than brunets. Among the factors that accelerate pubetty are: 
Warn climate and high temperature, favorable conditions of existence, 
good and abundant food, too warm clothing, too soft beds and furniture, 
too warm rooms, etc. Jt appears sooner in the city than in the country, 
in the well-to-do than in the poor, in the plain than in the mountain, in 
the short than in the tall, in the robust than in the weak, in the bright 
than in the dull, in ““good*' than in “bad '’ pupils, in brumeéts than in 
blonds, in the nervous and excitable than in the calm and lymphatic. 
Puberty in general is immediately preceded by a general condition of 
the organism making it less fit for physical and intellectual work. School 
retards puberty and its onset is marked by a diminution of good conduct, 
Curricula for boys 14-16 years of age and girls 12-14 should be reduced 
to.a minimum; both before and afier puberty the cerebral activity of the 
organism and its physical resistance are lowered, At puberty all the 
Organs are increased in their activities and the organism augments in all 
its dimensions. The true physical and intellectual type of man acquires 
his definite traits only after the pubertal period. Prince Viasemsky’ & 
work Is Important for both anthropologists and psychologists. 
ALExanper F. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Die Fastase in ihrer kultwrellen Bedeutung. Von Professor Dr "THOMAS. 

AcueLs, Berlin; Ride. 1902. 226 pp. 

This book, which ts the initial volume of the series Awiferprod/eme 
der Gegenwart, edited by Leo Berg, contains six chapters: Origins of 
ecstasy, ethnographic and culture-historical survey, the psychological 
hasis and significance of ecstasy and similar phenomena (ecstasy ; som- 
nambulism, visions, hallucinations ; dance ; hypnosis), the social signifi- 
cance of ecstasy, the ethical significance of ecstasy, the significance of 
ecstasy forart. ‘The author is founder and editor af the Archi Jiir Ree 
digtonsaassenschaft and one of the best equipped of German ethnologists. 
The style is pleasing and the subject sympathetically treated. 

Widespread in all oges and among all peoples has been the effort to 
rise by some means above the mere everyday level. ‘This common human 
longing has often employed very material and dangerous things to thisend. 
The staferia extatica of mankind is legion, the Polynesian kava, the 
American tobacco and peyote, the Oriental hashish, the wine of the 
Mediterranean, the beer of central and northern Europe, the Hindu 
‘soma, southern Asiatic opium, the aleohol and other drugs of modern 
civilized mees, are but a few of them, Subtler ways (cruel enough same- 
times) of producing ecstasy have been or are now in vogue, such as the 
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dance, hypnosis, fasting, penance ond chastisement, vows, and kindred 
practices of all sorts, At certain epochs in the Orient and in the Onci- 
dent the world has piillulated with artificially made ecstatics, from harm- 
less quictists to howling dervishes. Russia has even now her epidemics 
of ecstasy. The ghost-dance of the Plains Indians has fellows all over 
the globe. The ecstasy of the word begins in the hoary chronicles of 
Egypt and is scarcely dead anywhere. The soul-moving rapfvs and not 
the measired gfdo makes history now as ever. Ecstasy is the sme gua 
non of the societies of war and of peace. It is the very life of education. 
Art scarcely exists except through it, and without it religion die. In 
the name of ecstasy innumerable crimes have been committed, but, like 
liberty, it is: indispensable to man, The trail of the serpent is over 
many of its deeds, and brutality and immorality have often been its hand- 
miids. But we must agree with Dr Achelis when he says) (p. 236) : 
‘In spite of all abernttions ecstasy has léd hiiman beings to the noblest 
and highest cultural properties and ideals, which the commonplace limited 
niveau would never have been able to produce," ‘Through real ecstasy, 
to the lasting benefit of the race, we are more of ourselves than else were 
posible, To the psychologist and the anthropologist this book should 
be very welcome. It isa charming discussion of that ‘/art'* by which 
some of our kind succeed in falling lower than the beasts, and others in 
wecoming as the gods themselves, ALexanper PF, CHaner.arm. 





A New Vovage and Description of the Tithmus af America. By Lions. 
Ware. Reprinted from the Original Edition of 1699. Edited by 
GreoxGe Parker Wissnir, Litrarian of the John Carter Brown Li- 
érary. Cleveland: The Burrows Brothers Company, 1903. 8°, 
212 pp.; ills. 

The original edition of Wafer’s Vew Poyage is so scarce that students 
of the history of the buccaneers and of the native inhabitants of the 
Panama country have hitherto had little opportunity of consulting it, 
hence this verbatim reprint, with an excellent introduction and many 
notes, is a welcome addition to the available sources of information an 
these topics. 

By reason of his knowledge of surgery and physic, Wafer was enabled 
to ingratiate himself with the aborigines among whom he was thrown on 
various occasions while an active spirit in the not altogether gentle pro- 
fession of buccaneering, particularly during the early part of 1681 when, 
owing to a mishap which caused him to be lef behind, he came in inti- 
mate contact with a friendly body of the savages. This circinmstance gave 
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the author unusual opportunity for observation, and the considerable in- 
formation regarding the aboriginal life which his record contains indicates 
that he made good use of his facilities and his faculties; for in addition 
to the incidental allusions to the Indians and their customs throughout, an 
entire chapter (pp. 131-172 of the reprint) treats “Of the Indian In- 
habitants; their Manners, Customs, etc."’ Herein lies the great value 
of the book to the student of American ethnology. | 
The physical character of the Darien natives of the period js quite: 
minutely described, ‘The men were tall, well formed, and active, accord- 
ing to Wafer, who remarks that he ‘ never saw among them:a crooked or 
deformed person.'' The women were: short and thick, the young women 
‘very plump and fat, well-shap'd: and have a brisk eye,"' Hair dress- 
ing is treated in detail. It was the custom of the women to eradicate the 
hair of the men (save that of the head and the eyes) by means of two 
little sticks used as tweezers, ** But the men upon some occasions cut off 
the hair even of their heads . . . by way of triumph, and as-a distin- 
guishing mark of honor to. him who has killed a Spaniard, or other 


enemy.'’ The warrior then also paints himself black, continuing in this 


somber state until the next full moon; 

Instances of albinism are recorded, notable chiefly for the high pro- 
portion of cases. prevailing —‘‘one to two or three hindred.’* (The 
“ufiis of New Mexico, who numbered about t6co in 1888, had eight 
albinos among them — an equally high proportion.) These curious people, 
who were regarded as ‘* somewhat monstrous "' by the others, were “* beset 
all over, more or less, with a fine short milk-white down, which adds to 
the whiteness of their skins.’ This abnormality was caused, the Indians 
thought, by the mother ‘* looking on the moon at the time of con- 
ception."’ 


Body-painting was engaged in to a large extent, the women being the 
artists and animate objects forming the favorite themes: One in forty of 


the men was tattooed. The men tsually went entirely naked, while the 


women wore a clout or short kilt; yet, as is generally the case with chil- 


dren of nature, they were ** both a modest and acleanly people.’ While 
at ceremonial feasts or in council the men always wore a crescentic, plate 
or disk of gold or silver attached to the septum and hanging over the mouth, 
although while actually cating the plate was removed. On ordinary occa- 
sions the disk was not so large, and was not removed during meala. ‘The 
women wore a-ring inthe same manner, the metal, ike thut employed by 
the men, varying with rank or with the occasion. ‘The head-men same- 
times wore two immense gold plates suspended from each car, while the 


ae | 
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chief in council wore “a diadem of gold-plate, like a band about his head, 
eight or nine inches broad, jagged at top like the teeth of a saw, and lined 
on the inside with a network of small canes." ‘Thus in detail does the 
author describe the various treasured ornaments of these Indians, many of 
which must have been remarkable in the extreme, 

It is not possible to do more than barely to enumerate the subjects of 
ethnologic interest described by Wafer, all of which are recorded with 
more or less fulness. Their houses (of jacal and wsually isolated), forti- 
fications or *' war-houses,"’ plantations and husbandry are described. 
Maize was the staple product, and from it they brewed a drink which was 
very intoxicating. ‘They made also a drink called svsiet from plantains, 
both ripe and dried. Yams and potatoes also were cultivated. As usual, 
the women were the horticulturists; they performed likewise the more 
strictly domestic labor, and although they were “little better than slaves 
to their husbands, yet they do their work readily and cheerfully."" Not- 
withstanding these conditions, which Wafer comprehended far better than 
many present-day writers on our Indian tribes, the domestic relations 
were felicitous, for the author “‘neyer knew an Indian beat his wife, or 
give her any hard words." Womien customs; birth, nurture, and edi- 
cation of children; theie dexterity; the Indulgence of parents; the em- 
ployment of girls and their modesty; weaving (a woman's occtipation }; 
basket making (a vocation of the men); marriage customs (the cere- 
mony, wedding feasts, plurality of wives, adultery, ¢tc.), are all discussed, 
as are feasts and meals in general, men's employments, dancing, women's 
diversions (including ** their care of their drunken hushanids ''), hunting 
expeditions, provisions, meat curing and cooking, the manner of eating, 
traveling, computation of time, and ‘numbers and calculations *' (with 
numerals 1 to 23, 26, 40). Wafer found ‘some affinity, not in the sig- 
nification of the words .. . bet in the pronunciation,"' between the 
* Darien Indians baiwunee!? and the **High-Land language ** of Scotland, 
Twenty-three native words and phrases which he could recall are recorded. 

One of the plates bears the legend Savage ‘Sculp. The Indians 
maner of Bloodletting,'* and is illustrative of an interesting performance 
which the author witnessed, consisting of shooting small gaged arrows 
into the naked body of the patient, “up and down, as fast as he can, 
and not missing any part,’" Another plate portrays ‘the Indians in their 
robes in councel, and smoaking tobacco after their way,"' The custom 
consisted of rolling a cigar the thickness of the wrist and two or three 
feet in length; this was lighted by a boy who then” blew the smoke 
through the great roll ‘into the face of-every one of the company or 
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council) tho’ there be 2 or 300 of them," The recipients, forming a” 
funnel about their noses and mouths with their hands, snuffed the amoke 

up ‘+ greedily and strongly as long as ever they are able to hold their 

breath, and Scening to bless themselves, as it were, with the refreshiment 

it gives them.’ 

Water's Vew Vovage is of absorbing interest and in its moder form 
is of added value to the student of ethnology and history, The Intro- 
duction (pages 7-24), by George Parker Winship (who also adds many 
clucidatory notes throughout the volume), is as worthy as ohne would 
expect from the author of the now classic Coronade Expedition, with 
which the readers of this journal are most familiar. ‘The publishers have 
done their full share to produce a book quite in keeping with their well” 
established reputation. F. W. Hopes, 





The Indians of the Painted Desert Region. Hopgis, Nawahoes, Wallapais, 
HTavesupais. By Georae Wuarros James. Boston: Little, Brown, 
&Co, 903. 12°, axl, 268 pp., 65 pl. 

‘The Painted Desert of the author is not the comparatively restricted 
area in Arizona generally so designated, but the vast region bounded in a 
general way by southern Utah and Colorado, central New Mexico, eastern 
California, and the heart of northern Mexico. Of all the Indians of this: 
great arid stretch, however, Mr James does not pretend to treat, confin- 
ing his attention to the Hopi, Navaho, Walapai, and Havasipai. Of the 
first two of these tribes much has already been written, expecially (for the 
Hopi ) by Fewkes, Dorsey and Voth, Stephen, the Mindeleffs, and Hough, 
and (for the Navaho) by Matthews, but the interesting Walapai and Hay 
asupai have been almost totally neglected, and on this account especially 
is The Jnatians of the Painted Desert Region of interest to students of the 
Southwest and of the aborigines. 

The book is of the nature of a personal narrative, and as the author 
has had long and more or les intimate association with the tribes of 
which he treats, it contains mach that has hitherto been unknown, It is 
illustrated with gixty-five beautiful halftone plates from photographs, 
which lend much to its usefulness and attractiveness: The book is comr 
mended to the general reader in search of information on the wonderland 
of our Southwest and its native inhabitants, and will be found serviceable 
by the professional student desirous of learning something of two tribe 
that hitherto have been known little more than by name. A list.of more 
than fifty books and articles pertaining to: the eabject concludes the volume, 

F. W. Honcr, 
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oat the 
in Wilrtembe Festi ane 
weorkot by pee 
Schmidt (E.) 
fel-typus ? CBaasy Henach 
La 3 ri) | Résainesy : 
accent 


_ os 





Schmidt (11.). Yt 
Bezlin, ¥ XXX | 
Trois tones, 
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Schootemaack (0;) 


Ste eal 
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of the mow important peollthic 
ieeen' pee yy hee 





Ueber ciner nev- 
toetentack (0.) | Usher. siner neo: 
nehiigel, aed (2% & Ethn,, Bertin, 





peoet: were used horizontally (some of 
another type vertically) te clasp the fur- 
cluthing wt the neck. 
Volkskundliches “aus 
(Arch, Soisses re 
op Zac, bh birth, ee 


ytdq 


child's skull, all tm ; from: Che 

«4 station '* Velem. Poth 
siiull skulls are artificially deformed amid! 
are markedly dolic lic. 


Trager LP) Anthropologliche une eth. 

Fhotegraphien und haus- 

pewerbliche veg bites ere der ince 
{2 { Ethn., Berlin, 1903, Xxxv, 606- 
to, 24 Bigs) = ew of Seay) ane 

charncters, dress rstic 


ements and rod ns etc. , oe the 
Hezenles, an ad 
of the Carpathians in 
wins he tie show ion vaedi 
lection for end skill in bres work. 


Vines (J, ae PlNiie ahce  atst ars of Soottish 


acies of a Royal 

Commission, Sabra, Rev:,. Lond., 
190], ELx, grg-322.) Criticizes the 
af igoo, Slum population 


has improved in last 20 years, 

Vota (A.) Aare Stilarten der 
Proving Brandent benachtmarter 
Geblete. (2. i Berlin, 1903, 
XEKY, scat td figs.) Detailed de- 

a ariudte 


7 rath Aureos Seabeaee tk the 
The The ile ye 





prehistoric tires. 
ago relations of 


which are with the eceths is the mest 
extensive; the ‘Aurith and Giritz lypes 
are later developments of the old nen 
which bs comnected with an important cul 
ture-movement. 

Weinberg (KR.) Die anth wlogische 
Stollumg der hid, 484 g82-470, 3 | 


aa ts figs.) Valuable article, with a 
Hele deen nif 
ethnography of the Esths, ice fe * 


cotnparative anthmpology, ae We 
ngrainal Ue 
| unity of the Flea Ugte on 
Uml-A > peoples ; the stock cousists of 
several distinct anthropological yp, one 
ail which is the ake AMteahig or subdo- 
lichoee bes with 
whonan, 
ti steers] 





—- —_ Za Seen de Liven. | fliol. 


regi ody 1903, aay ‘aT = 347: 
Pyare data in the author’ 5 oatbior’s Cronk, 
Ceca _ The se Livemnian skull ip 





woot pile mad > with 
several marked anatomical peculiarities. 
—— Ueber en hnliche fe- 
funde an Judeuliirnen. ¢ Tbk, bid... 154-162. } 
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Ls) mi §. Tyg 


Treats briefly of the occurrence in Jewish 
brains of anion of the sulcus Rolando 
with the sylvian fisure, super : 
whey, communication af tb parietal oc- 
cipitnl fesure with the interparictal sul- 
cos, bilateral bridging over of the walcup. 
Rolando, etc, | 

rem lsl Die Stovenen. (Mitt. d. 
Anthr. in Wien, 03, XXATI, 
234-251.) Gives, with many tables, the 
Tralis of the anthempometric meaiure- 
ments (stature, color of heir, oyes and 
shin, color-types, cz ivdiees | of 
21-25 years of age) fren the coast-land 
of ‘Trieste, Carmola, Cari ihe, Styria, 
ete. The trees nha ada st 
stature, te Erie. 


Wright -snil from the Danes’ 
graves, d. (J. Anthr, Inst, Tond, 


oot Ts. 3 pls rripton ap table } 


tee aaa ee 22 skolls from the 
so-called 4 aid Grnves 1 in the Vork- 
shire wolds. | ‘bom 








Zuricher ge: | 
(6 ). sesamin ried bine 


a Berm “ rch, Suisses ny Hear 
0 Vil, rgr-142 
Herons 135 ioe et felvions talsting. 
bo priate vee house-life, actions 
of hu lngs and animals, pains and 
diseases, death and corpses, witches, etc. 


Aungral alter Gribhiigel bej ‘Tim- 

beta. tGichog eeteeerine aus. 
EXKXV, 25 ~26. ) ry of Der 
plange's account in L’ Anfhrepodupiz, 
19603, I5i-ry72. 


Bartels Noel Der Wirfelewuber sichafri- 


Volk 2 f Eth i : 
_ mae 50 Bis ) ee tees 
mgs in sorcery antl“! magic’ 
Bag o, “ulus, a 
ically, ee tlanen X a 
a Aiea. The the diceorncle in sonthert 


one oFigivating in the a oe 
raal, another north of the Lin ee 
stapes or poml pe Limpepe ; 





CHAMBERLAIN] 


Boussac(F.H.} La Aa er Egypte 
et dang la Bible. Paria, 
ny 45, ay 239-242.) Notes the 


jy epee ay 


at . 
ae 4 asd Gaillee’s poune eum 
Ade ar icici ed sae (Lyon, 1903). 


cic, alti, 1903, 
XXII, ha 4 fen) amgaal mecatnt of 
an az vie 
Abydos ani Thebes. 


— The transliteration of Egyptian. 
(Tbad., 73 74) ares eat ag bn 


the 

Franeliieeasioe at Ree a\enalyniioes 
very remote Ea ft 

Gents (Lira. Die Geschichte des 





aUdwesta frikanischen Hastardvolkes. | 
(Globus, Ernschwe., 1903, LAXXIV, 27— | 


rade figs, map.) Brief account of the 
ighualtyaotume aorta E 

a ute 

pean (chiity Boorse) ancl Hottentot 
wont 5d Se BOW same 2000. 





1899-1900. 
LXXXIM, a78-381, 
“ime poles cn ani 
are caoutchouc eee 





diyaodt from the Bafot. ore 


y over- 
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fi 


ASIA 
Social file of the Miso-ti, 


Beit Chinn E. 
ir. R. Asiat. Soo,, Hongkong, 


esau: WN. , MEX, Bg-Toy,) 
‘Treats of 


Shes ieaicoenesY eaealipy 





cen Bayon and sae 
Bacar uations 





de Risin 


ae 


odin.” 
mee) 


Sew. Hongkong, 1goo-14 1, m% 6, 
XXXII, 1-10. } heres. that the (Chi- 
nese “are quite unfitted to: 

tice the politica ealy of I 
England, and of the United States. 


than Ricssia. i rasil; kes od 
Challaye | F. Un: japonisannt : 
abaya (Us eats 
cue wing o Jpn XI, 338- a Be 


! ete calendars, Part V1. 
cleectle Caseeaianiie (Thid., 247- 
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255.) ltems from various sources com 
oorminge oa aml hot weather, New 


Year's » Special festive occasions, 
holidays ( chaases, p olessiona, etc., chil: 
drea's holidays and festivals, ste 


itions, seasin-lore, ete. The 
indefinhteness is tane-reckoning le acted 
Edkins (J.} Sitin King, the philsopher, 
end. Wes. eelations ich ce ary 
Nae Seen tee (J. China  K, 
Asiat, » Hongkong, 1900-1901, 
N35, MXRG, 45-§5. ) Outlines the teach. 
ings of a to. whom, ‘with 
Mencius, i said to be due the preserra- 
ther aun oot see th Re tenn the 
Aes, © be targht thet human na- 
ture was evil, be still bolds his place in 
Co literature. 
Excavation. of the mins of Babylon. 


(Hee. of Past, Wash, 3903, 1), i, Aes-189, | 


379-255, ill Thint and fourt 
of a resumé the oficial ok ma the 
(eran ¢: Treats of the 


us: cylinder, a deed of invest- 


Sardanapal 
ment of a priest of Nebo at 
excavations in the Amran-thn- aria ny 
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Pe lore, w 


[My ay 5y 3903 


Lisa the Tittle Parthian writen the) 
phe wall anil gate. 


iis ee ai} Ae tee. te excavation# ai 
Ip Mur. ooth! trate t 
il, 384 ) Well. iWustreted xeeonnt te 


of yep nigeieey al American 

desi sey 4 clon 
-), dur Kenntnis der Chal. 

ater: wert be £ Ethn, Berlin, 1903, KER, 

srk sta) Criticizes views. of € 

Author concludes that the 

caine from Greece and the weet. 


mips sce (M,C) Filing ‘Khomti 


Assasi. eee 
Brewh -s $903, 1xx 
Keports myths aaa a 
pheieaad hari of Assam conbern- 
origin of the earth and of 1 


edding, birth, deuth 
metacafe St 
H er €. 
these Iwo peoples, Consin Contin-martiages are 
in Sey _Sigpen waien natalie 





the gods Adad and Marduk, « tew Haupt laupt (P.) Archtology and minemlogy. 
from the third millennium | = (: ih Mi Cire., Tal, te =X. — 

ne, the paving-stones of Aiborschabs, 53.) cnet ai mineral ogy can 

the ai wtreet of Manink, and | = toare fi. that the Bib 

the lion friexe. | stones of Tarahi: hare riby-tike ar 

Fawcett (F.) The Kordayamkottai Mar. | '!¢ of cinnabar from thee quicksilver 
avars, & Dravidian tribe of ‘Tinnevelly, ret te Ring Solo pathern: Spal 
southern India, (J. Authr, Inst., Lond., |  [waate King Solomon's mines” were 
REMI, §7-0§.) Discusses hriedl * 
Siein cad Lebiae cmaie clarence |  Eldonda... "The sepphireof the abdlenta 
t, marriage, 1: ag wae lapis insuli from Badakhshan. 

ture, wodding-ceremonies, death and | Hearn (i) Le nirvana. gtide Se Toes 

funero| rites, miacellanco ty puineter (Rd Sedereipyr Dhar aide 

‘The average measurements (with ram. Mor,, Paris, 0 Xi, 183-370, 

and min, | of to and 25. rsa individuals discussion, thie rot | tpn odin, 

ag nd Bry poo 
y taller, across | ith the teachings of oock | 

than: the avenge for stern Teudia. to-day in cating the exietence of 






prepa, Rye thin ei, Hedin (5.) Kes Cennalasien. 

13) EXXY, 6 Brief ‘accoun (Ver, Stockhoho, 1903, xxii, gs 3, 
fey met ius ofthe Shans 13 fips) Contalis come motes om the 

bid Sateen ip they are caat | peoples of the regions of Central’ Asia 

ies only, “The att of mak traversed by the author, on rulized cities 

ve cei aA ea (Lop-not, etc}, Tibetans, Ladki, etc. 


A. 
Hany ) The Lolos and other tribes 


Fisher (C. S.) The architecture of Nippur {western Anthe. Tnst., 
(Ree of Past, Wash, meaty si ope Lorml., $903, %%001, Sd + pla, 3 
pr ap lleeigr ect lags as figs.) “‘Trewtsof Tibetaws, Masti, aoe 


( over the ruins of the Temple of Shans, Wool, Puls, and Lolos,—all het 


CAME LAIN | 


the last wery briefly. The Lolo somatic 
texte od language, 

spi lies, death ag per pee 
| Ceamegony uge), marriage 

9 CTE, discussed. 


im cig (Nestorian | 
pect cd), and the class lo whack the Chi. 
nese, Mino-ter, and Lolo tongues belong 
etic cd ce oe 


Contin Hagges. FL) Natives ond cistoma of | 
fy hla a 1903, | 
Based on F, 


paces 


309-374, fg -) 
B. Birt's Caora uv: J 
Ring gecko (Lesion, 1903), 
ete ) Tableau ch de la 
the Mandehows-chinoise o-ring 





RISE Capea 
Holbe M. obarrmations sur 
iekucde eae (Bull. 






Soe d! Anthr, de Paria, 1903, VS, TV, 
Sue abet eerie Caeae ts 
aap Fin actbee eciate uae 
rach georallye “4 Suntec hee 


Johnston (C,) The laws of Hammurabi 
arndihe Mosaic code. (]. aes Cire., 


Halt., tq03, 2H, Fe Pied ae that 

Cs cs abacit ey Bibs “aanow 
22508 C 

mote te toc yer the Took 

of the Covenant, and 0 becaine, the 

heritage of Israel! ‘snd of the ‘word 


— (Caoneiform medicine. 
6a, ) Outlines , yloniag 





ten’ Kate | 


i " 


loge der A, 
Besta marred 1-16.) 


favrien ool. paced atayerssign Er 


Replies Wo 
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Moule (G. E.) 





fis 


ten Kate noted in the Jnpancse, bel 
also to the Chines, the the Javan, ee i 
ae ee) fwe » Vor- 
F Ethn.. Berlin, 1903, EEXY, 

eccrunt wee re 


wirrup from Mcasiak Spanish reall 
Macklin (W. EF) Mencus and 
other reformers of China i China 
Br. BK. Aasiat, Soc., Hongkong, 1900- 
che N, &, 2XK01, agen} ‘Treats 
and algal 


pening free trade, aite-tenes, remis- 
sion of dutivs, licenses, rates, ete 


Notes on the Ting<hi 

‘or hall-p wectifee to Confocma. 
Gatawl ace-45%) Describes, with teats 
atl cnae of songs and beyond, views all 
temple, etc., the ceremony of sacrifice to 
Confocies a witneisei! at the chief 
oe in Sasa, on March 10, 


| r (FP. W. K. 
“tame ioe aaa Die 


19044: 2% RXRY, v, 83-484.) 


the SMaachae emperor K 
palinted iy the Jooules ke fect two 
st eapeee of the betn~leeds of the 
the present dynasty; a 
ar K'beni-long: had 
Sect ab oe rite plates, etc. 
Niehus (Ficleno) Indische Rosen und ihre 
Verwentung. (Globus, Ee 1903, 
LXxXxIv, Bae WD fps.) Treata 


teinad from them by Hien workers. 
| laws of 
manta be Bible. (Am sn Nate 





"8 





Mourning rites and cus- 
Arabia, 


carly HU. Cire, 
Halt., '903, <EU, 7) Presents 
peta Among 4 women chicfy 
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moormern Most eevere mourning con- 
tami ere “the nateral ¢xpresson of 
emotion in extreme grief"! und can be 
espisines on purely psychological 
grounds. 


— Origin and development of the Am- 
bicdinlect. (Tbid., 89-55.) The eppear- 
ance in the arth century, A. Di, of the 
Arabic poetic languaye is un eid 


elsewhere, ara) ite rise wae to the 


epeech et toes French from Latin, and 
none i so near it as-is the Lugodoric 
tislect of Sardinia to its parent speech, 


Phonetic differences between the 
"gestern and ‘western dinteets of Syriac. 
“{Tbidt., 51-83.) 8 ye wrtiep Bae 

and consonantal d East 


studied,  Claisical 

tinued ta belcultivated pantie acbolats 

tin the present dey, anil is till the 
Janguage of six powerful orien- 

ate urches." 

wh Aine G.) The invention of chess 

(Am. ge Chi- 
CARD 190%, XXV, 2 


from the orn! @ ‘the site Society 
af Gives eriian account of ‘ine 
vention of the game of wdra! or 

eer eich Of Cheek. whith conus Afrereord. 


mote © -) The Souneborn collection 
of Je ceremonial chjects. JH, 
, Balt., 1903, uu, 67-65.) Cate- 
briefly. the Somneborn collection 
ted to Johas Hopkies University 
in Loot, conmiting of objects in use in 
the synagague proper, in the home, and 
oo spectal occasions, A complete cata- 
logue will be found in the author's 
fooish Ceremonial fuiitinfion: and 
Seas i es 1903), 
Sera Iota? (In (tne Arch: | Eihnose. 
Leiden, 1903, XVI, oy 20 $4; 3 Se Briel 
note on two ormamenta pepe sarees (n 
to be from British India, now im the is 
collection at Asrterdam. 
trie (E..A.) The braln-weight of 
Gott f Ms 


he Japanese. KH. ¥., goa, 
r. +, RVI, 37t-398) cate dhaate 
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Stinner |r 
ond Ken! 


| Virchow (H.) Das 


late, eae 
Prorsseart ode 


[Say 5) t9Og 


ropeas late. Japanese hiraine average 
well as compared with those of the white 


race, The brains of Japanese children 
seem to develop more slowly than those 
of European children. 

| cabg ager ian ad 
1909, Xxxv, 619-030, 7 : t= 
scribes travels in 1902, yy Vat 
an i temple are treated with some 
detai 


— Stick von einer Sduleans demT 


von Angkor-Vat, eed ears) 


Note on @ | 
Angkor-Vai, sneiaponte ere Us 


Br, Ro Asiat. 
ongkong, (900-1901, NB, “XXII, 
05-559] sparc f toe 
Sis the (alse coor oe Thich 
Sees 
in @ 
population. 


Vale (33) Irrigation of the Che‘ng Tu 
plain, (3 i Cate 


oni ea he Ee 
ae 


it renege 
D. eslin, 1903, 2 sia Be i§ ple, 5 bge 
character ofthe bones of the ceopresed 


foot of a Chinese 
of age. 


bid eroren eg: og eng ‘The ancient cit of 
tr 


Br, KR. Aint, 





Shaohing. (J 


Hl pest EXXAI1, 261— 

283.) Historical sketch of city and its 

obj nitenes: Minnie fn 
found a famous stone 


image of Kwanyin, a "wath of Bod, 
an ancient Buddhist sutra on 
Shaching | colomees 


The rice-wine 
ever China, 


Williams (Mrz ET.) Same popular re- 


ligrioss fiterature of the Chinese: biog 


nice tak WA 4 for righteousness." 


Wray (I) The Mala of Perak, 
my () Heat., Land, 1503 


1903, XxLIL, 
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briefly of habit, Iriteal Hite, rebigieus 












Pottery-making tri Perak (only 4 places) author considers these people “the New 
id In‘ way of extinction, since the younger Guinea aboriginals,’’ and powihly the 
wones do not seem fo be learning the ancestors of northern tribes of Cuweens- 
art from the old and middle-aged who lal. 

aione practise it. Poetak vessels have no — 

preity brrageay pe tania tae one British New Guinen. (Ibid 1117116.) 


clay. About 4§0 words, besitie)s numerala J-To 

: and pronouns. <A. sopplementary note 
by 5S. H. Ray informa io that “this 
vocabulary is an important addition to 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
operas a br the Saeed in British 


POLYNESIA 












(Tbil., 65-66.) Motes re- 
vou Bulow (W,) Die Verraltung der 
B Bulow (W.) Die Verwaitung de 





(Globus, Broschweg., 1903, LXXXIT, 


473-377.) Interesting account of Sa- 
naan native olficlale ane 


at 
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rere ilove erleoriers, (Globus, 
Broschwg., 1093, LXXXIV, tes 
Gives malistics (with discussion) af the 
population of Kaiser-Wilhelmaland, His- 


mack archipelago, Carolines, Mariaune 


archipelago, Matahall islands, (Crermat 
Samon.—i4o,450, of which 864 ure 


whites. 

Haddon (A. C q Maari art. Nature, 
Land, 1903, LXVIN, 35-36. eequrmite 
+ Himilton's Meort art (Wellington, | 

ae iar — J. 
CFs ema. 
Haupt ee Bale rigs EAI, a 


Argues. for tbe establishment a ay 
American (iriental Society of e ** Co ta 
Section,"” the pep of a‘ Philip- 
pine Hiblingraphy, " 
sae a manual of Pela aes diatects, 
of the ST he wan ot of the an of American 
duck cr . the Philippines. 
ja ‘on the. Elema 
Papuan gulf (J. Anthr, 


ior oe, 190, yrs 125-154.) 
Treats of triloal i! et ‘corgi origin 


por 
of pi tribes la given), hermlegend of | 


Lepo tribe |achievernents of Haisufarai ), 
traditional histery of the Eurara, Lian, 
ete. A let of native names of villages is 
ven. ‘The cause of the division of the 
ipl tries is wait) to have been adultery. 
uynboll (H. H.) Proeven van Bali 
J neeche leekenkunst, (Int. Arch, 
Ethnogr., Lexden, 1903, xvi, S1-87, 4 
pila. | Describes Balinese ss. drawings 
‘im native poems 


Teprescotiog tckdeni 
and takes of Hinde aod Mohammedan | 


origit., 
rinenes (i) The eda bi Chinese 
labor quest {j. Chi RK. Asint. 
Soc, Hongk 1900-1901, N. &, 


“Mxxitt, 197-184.) Maintains the 4 ab- 
solute ‘necesaity of Chinese immigration 
to the Philippines’ ‘They ore the 
“fea! cologiata™ fiw that country. 
Porter | K.. Sj Miran Moros, (Se. 
Whon,, Hampton, Va, 1903, Xxx, 
5F1- 28.) Brief, gencral acount with 
text illustraliona. Pro-American ; aaltior 
ride ett Moron aah | to Tagaloa. 
Schmeltr (J. E.) Dieseript oth hye 
at of a pollectéon ol 
Pusat the northern Ris Exhnoereo weten 
Qosate in the 
Museum "at Laake 
Ethnopr., Leiden, 1909. v1, 17-30, 4 


[he hint regal der | 


of @ series of - 


iat. “Are eh e CI 








is, Sy reas thinogra phic 
alec eres given. ce. Of need t 
Nos, 123 Spey food, drinks, 








(W. als “Tagg poste pis 


~ Cire, 


ve 1 Kx, 7 
Lists varieties non : 


: dutlines roles 73. 
and gives, with tranalation, 

Len texts divers itrters. Notable is 
the Becta dt mats of hove-codag. 

uuruerals geslech 


sell ‘Sone pth ‘ Geate % 
detail. at = 
Shelford {R.) On two medicine-haskets 
from Sarawak. in Auth Insi., Lond., 
1903, XXMIM, 74-81, 1 | (Descrites 
two Jupeng2, oF ies 







thei te cfeasaeaiea alae }, and 
eto oacisentorspeh bgthst native cola 


comatipreigiee ip dhappetnlye 35 
charms found in the basket from Saribaa 


cia: Ragan Baa Sap gg setae 


river. ‘The baskets were the property 
of two Sea-Dyak w Suk siackioe 

gtr ‘Samoanische Marclen. (int. 

jy Lickden, 1903, 2X 

gB 110.) German and (in most canes 

native texte of Nos, XV—XXIM of Sanioan 

marchen. Topiesare: re 

rither-in-law "iy 






host, 
agaist coms 4 
TTA, the cannibal giants, 





oa 2 Wheeler, 
Conocieh Haweiles des, Wi areal tice 
Fada and pocks hepa cane! for 
Atalay. No case 


AMERICA 


Baum { Hi, c ft Hay, Wash of te United | 


Lt 
HH, ro4-174, 19 figu) the 


ruing in the de Chelly, del Trent of 


[x hy, § tgO3 


how the 





CHAMBERLAIN | 


iutoric center af our American 
civttteation and coltore.** hee 
mummies found was that of a dw 
Borst Pauwels (W. M. 1.) Over de 
wijze van visechen met bet Surinaameche 
vischrergill Ay i, {Ink Arch. 


ag isin 1903, XT, 42-43, 
the method of 


r fig.) f note on 
wake Sactoues fear eco known as 
éorwoparie. The author ia his Leipaig 
disertation Zyydragira 

Sertsecemesche Vischwerg iften 
gives the results of the: 
gation of the fish-pois 


mien 





with ontes on seve yon igs 
Ge Brettes: (J+) (Les indiens At : 
See, od Anthr, de 


(Ball, 
Paria, Vv" 5. IV, 318-357, , 
2 maps, Ph. this rie pe a 


tall rican ornate oh ypuees- 
fennaire of Lee Pann A a Creit 
ety . Special attention in, given to 
ches ios OF the Keagpabcs | 
sr ti 40. years OF. Over. Wor 
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fat alr tewnu rr 
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larly the eouthwestem U.S.) and that 
to that part of the world we: must look 
for the real of many Asiatic 
ethnological phenomena 

ioc G, A.) Mishongnovi Antelope, 
‘Sra SLs oiosat Wey Seen Lona. 
(oog, LVN, PPI—-t8 rom Aetort 
ae seas wae " 





i srpnbi 


Pongtemase ie Die N 
f Ethn,, Wer 
See sap-as7. i tay Disctiens the 


the mepihrite: le now 
wees bay he Leen hula which tp held to 
first celebration of the five- 


fags” festival to the first slescent 
da ary frou beearen, <tc 
der (KF. Aij Tales: trom = Korlink 
(}, Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 
150% xvi, 85-1035) Engtish teat of 


air bee eral eaete tee 





Uchatagink (dropped by the inte 
| ng ol nse dar ose 





Pe xxi, HAS) 

ren- 
Gratis tse A The | shane 
ats, ( Wire. beer i wventr he a 


aap TT, gi-9 
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ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 


Was John Lederer in Either of the Carolinas ? — The title of the 
work to which I shall refer is: Phe Discoveries of joa Lederer in Three 
Several Marches from Virginia, to the west of Carclina, and Other Parts 
of the Continent; Begun in March, 1669, and ended in September, 1670. 
Trunslated from the Latin by Sir William Talbot, London, 1672; (Re- 
printed, Rochester, N. Y., 1902.) 

The preface of the translator and original editor informs the reader 
that the author, after the return from his expeditions, “* met nothing hut 
afftonts and reproaches"' in Virginia, and was “‘ forced by this storm into 
Maryland,'’ from which fact, knowing Lederer was sent out by the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, It is presumable that but Uttle faith was placed in his 
statements. Following this preface is a map, which it is asserted was 
made by the author's “‘own hand"' and on which are marked by dotted 
lines the routes of the ‘three marches '' Lederer claims to have made, 

Our present criticism refers wholly to the account of the “‘ second 
expedition "’ so far as it relates to Lederer’s journey into the “Province 
of Carolina,"" He begins the account of his journey after separating from 
the party sent by the governor to accompany him but who refiised to pass 
beyond the limits of the colony, by stating that they parted as friends, 
and that he, with one Susquehanna Indian, changed his course “*from 
west to southwest and by south, to avoid the mountains.’ Traveling from. 
the fifth to the ninth of June he reached Sapon ona branch of ** Rores ack 
[Roanoke] river," apparently on Dan river. From this point he went 
‘south and by west" fifty miles to Akenatzy, an island ‘‘upon a branch 
of the same river’ (Roanoke), which he reached June 12th. Thence 
some “* thirty oddé miles" ina ‘ south<outhwest course,"' to the Oenock 
Indians, Forty miles farther in a ‘ west-southwest '’ course he reached 
‘¢Watary " ; 60 stream is named, but the place is located on his map at 
the extreme head of the middle branch of the Roanoke, As Watary may 
be identified with Waterce, it would seem that Lederer bad traveled well- 
nigh across North Carolina withent encountering any other river than the 
Roanoke and without meeting with any stream which flowed toward the 
south or southeast, Yet, had he actually reached the section mentioned, 
he would have found that the streams in that regiot! flowed southeastward. 
He states that from Watary he went ‘a west-course for near thirty miles” 
to Sara, “not far distant from the mountains, which here lose their 
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height, and change their course and name: for they run due west, and 
receive from the Spaniards the name of Suala."" His journey from this 
point to Ushery is described as follows: 

‘* From Sara | kept a south-southwest course until the five and twentieth 
of June, and then I reached Wisacky, ‘This three-days march was more 
troublesome to me than all my travels besides: for the a tress way which 
I took from Sara to Wisacky, is over a continuous marish overgrown with 
reeds, from whose roots sprung knotty stumps as hard and sharp as flint. 
I was fore'd to lead ayer areodl nail ells Oeil opel colar 
was not either plunged in the bogs, or lamed by those rugged kno. 

“This nation is. toancighbour king residing upon the hank of 
a great lake called. U: , invironed of all sides with mountains, anid 
Wisacky marish; and therefore I wiil detain the reader no longer with 
the discourse of them, because [ comprehend them in that of Ushery. 

‘(The six-and twentieth of June, having crossed a fresh river which 
rns into the lake of Ushery, chic areola edocs et ae a 
lous than any I had seen before in: The king dwells some 
three miles from it, and therefore [ had no opp opportunity of neta; him the 
two. nights which 1 stayed there. This prince, though his dominions are 
large and populous, is in continual fear of the Oustack -Indians stated on 
the opposite side of the lake; a people so addicted to arms, that even 
their- women come into the field, and shoot arrows over their husbands’ 
shoulders, who shield them with leathern targets. The men it seems 
should. fight with silver-hatchets: for one of the Usheryes told me that 
they were of the same tnetal i the of my sword. . 

‘(The water of Ushery-lake seemed to my taste a little brackish ; 
which T rather impute to some mineral-waters which fiow into i it, than to 
any saltness itcan take from the sea, which we may reasonably suppose 
isa great way from it. Many pleasant rivulets fall into jt, and it is stored 

ith great plenty of excellent fish. 1 judged it no be about ten leagues 
: for were not the other shore ed high, it could not be discerned 
from Ushery. How far this Inke tends westerly, or where it ends, I 
could neither learn or guess. Here I mide a days stay. . 

“Toavoid Wisacky-marish, 1 shaped my course northeast ; and after 
three days travel over hilly ways, where I met with no path or road, | 
fell into a barren sandy desert, where I suffered miserably for want of 
water; the heat of the summer having drunk all the springs Paeee and left 
no signe of any, but the gravelly chanels in which they run: so that if 
now and then I had not found a standing pool, which provident nature 
set round with shady oaks, to defend it from the ardour of the sun, my 
Indian companion, horse and self had certainly perished with thirst. In 
this distress. we travelled till the twelfth of July, and then found the head 
of a river, which afterwards proved Eruco."’ (Pages 20-22.) 

As the Usheries are identified with the Catawbas, who were then in 
their Historic seat, Lederer must have reached the border of South Caro- 
lina, As there is no lake in all that region, how are we to explain his 
statements? Did his visit take place, as has been suggested, in a rainy 
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season during an overflow of the streams which spread over the bottom- 
lands, making a broad expanse of water? Is it possible that an explorer 
sent out by the Govemor of Virginia because of his supposed ability 
would fail to learn by his own observation or through information from 
the Indians that the supposed lake was merely an overflow? ‘That such 
overfiows did sometimes occur in the streams of this particular section is 
testified to by Lawson, who traveled through the region in 1700; but 
that it was an overfiow he soon perceived, the swift current and the trees 
making this apparent to every one, But this supposition is forbidden by 
Lederer's description of it, as above quoted, which makes it a true lake, 

as does his map, and also by his additional statement that the season had 
been. one of excessive drought. He says that three days later, on his re- 
tum by another way, be fell into a barren, sandy desert where he suffered 
from want of water, ‘the heat of summer having drank all the springs 
dry, and left no signe of any, but the gravelly chanels in which they ron."’ 

It is therefore evident that the supposition that what he saw was a great 

overflow due to much rain is umtenable. Early explorers of regions little 

known and unmapped are liable to error, but in this case it is simply a 
matter of veracity. Lederer’s statement is untrue if he-visited the sec- 
tion mentioned, as he saw no lake; and if he did not visit it, the claim 

of having done #0 is false. 

There is, however, another statement which shows that Lederer did 
not make the journey, and that his claim to that effect cannot be accepted: 
as tnic. “* To avoid Wisacky-marish,’* he says, “(1 shaped my course 
northeast,’’ and this corresponds exactly with his map, which marks the 
return ag northeast, but entirely south of Roanoke river until he reached 
the Virginia border; and yet in all this distance—from the southwest 
border of North Carolina until he reached the ‘‘ Eruco,"’ or Netise river, 
in the northeastern part of the state— he, according to the narrative and 
map, crossed ino stream but traveled for fourteen days through a smndy 
desert (deserta arenosa). His statement is that after “ three days travel” 
he fell into a barren, sandy desert, where he snifered from thirst, so that 
if now and then he had not found a standing pool his Indian companion, 
horse, and self had penshed with thirst. ‘tn this distress,'" he con- 
tinues, ‘we travelled till the twelfth of July, and then found the head of 
ativer, which afterwards proved [to be] Eruco"' (which, although he 
connects it with the Roanoke, is evidently the Neuse). Hence this 
veracious explorer, according to his own narrative, traveled diagonally 
through North Carolina from the southwest border to the northeast portion 
without crossing 4 single stream of sufficient size to quench his thirst— 
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neither the Yadkin nor Cape Fear nor any of their numerous tributaries 
were encountered, the entire journey being over a sandy desert ! 

It evident, therefore, that all the local items mentioned in the ac- 
count of this journey must have been obtained from the Indians in the 
sections which Lederer actually visited, and that the journey into the 
Carolinas is a. myth, Cyrus THomas. 


Ethnological and Archeological Survey of California, — President 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler of the University of Californiu and Director F. 
W. Putnam of the Department of Anthropology, have made the following 

‘* For several years the University of California, through its Depart- 
ment of Anthropology and by the liberal assistance of Mrs Phocbe A. 
Hearst, has been engaged in an Ethnological and As sical Survey 
of the state, A large amount of material, iHustrative of Indian life and 
culture in past and present times, has been obtained and. will form an im- 
portant part of the anthropological collections which will in the future be 
exhibited in a Museum of the University at Berkeley, At the present 
time this collection, with others of the department, iz temporarily placed 
in one of the buildings of the Affiliated Colleges belonging to the Univer- 
aity-in San Francisco. Here the large and valuable collections are safely 
cared for until the permanent museum building Is secured. 

‘' Systematic explorations are being made of the later gravel deposits, 
of several caves, and of the ancient shellheaps, in order to ascertain when 
man first occupied this region. ‘The languages of the existing Indians 
are being studied by experts of the department ; the customs and mythol- 
ogy of the different: tribes are being carefully recorded ; and collections 
illustrating their arts are being formed for the Museum. A study of the 
of the skeletons found during the archeological explorations, is being made 
in order to determine the physical relations of the Indians of California 
with those of other regions. ‘By correlating the physical characters, the 
particolar cultures of the past and present Indians, and the various linguis- 
tic stocks or families. still extant, it is hoped to solve the great problem 
of the relationship of the numerous groups of Indians in California, and 
their relationship with peoples of other parts of the continent and possibly 
with certain trilies of Asia. 

‘“Nowhere in America has there been such a diversity of Indian 
Hepes 66 38: Colonna condition puambanncesae op pause 
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have been made by the University and by exstern institutions than in all 
previous time. ‘These Indian languages are now fast disappearing, Sew- 
eral are at the present moment known only by five or six and others by 
twenty or thirty individuals, and hardly a year passes without some special 
dialect, or even language, becoming extinct. For this reason it is desired 
that students should be instructed in the methods of recording and study- 
ing Indinn languages, and then devote themselves to special research, 
The University is therefore giving instruction in this branch of linguistics 
with the hope of preparing students to carry on the research before the 
apportunities pass away. ‘Similar reasons apply to researches in other 
divisions of ethnology, and in archeology ; hence the training of students 
in = subjects is also undertaken by the Department of Anthropology. 
“The officers of the department make a special appeal to persons in 
all parts of the State and adjacent regions for aid in this survey. Hlun- 
dreds of Indian objects are found annually, which if carefully labeled as 
to where and how found and sent to the University, would, when brought 
together for comparative study, aid in the settlement of many important 
questions. The distribution of a particular kind of stone implement or 
of an ancient form of basket, and of many other objects of Indian manu- 
facture (even the peculiar stone of which an implement is maze is of 
great importance), will aid in determining the distribution of a tribe or 
group of which other records may be lost or so uncertain that just such 
confirmatory evidence to establish a particular point is required, 

“Information relating to the location of caves, shellheaps, old burial 
places, ancient village sites, and scattered fragments or survivors of nearly 
extinct tribes, is earnestly solicited, that such may be investigated: by the 
department and tnay be correctly reported on its ethnological and arche- 
ological maps of the State. 

‘The University is by this survey carrying on a research of great im- 
portance in obtaining a knowledge of the first peopling of the Pacific 
coast and of the early migrations, and of the relationships of the recent 
and present Indiana, a research that is required by anthropologists and by 
all interested in the early history of man. This work has been well begun, 
but assistance of many kinds is needed for its rapid progress. This as- 
sistance it is hoped will be given to aid the University of the State in an 
undertaking of such general interest."' 

The Department of Anthropology of the University has in press oF 
in preparation seven volumes pertaining to Greco-Roman and Egyptian 
archeology, American archeology and ethnology, and anthropology. 
The memoirs of direct interest to American students are Life ama Cul- 
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tare of the Hapa, and Apo Treats, by Pliny Earle Goddard; %e 
Longwager of the Goast of Catifornia, South af San Francisce, by 
A. L. Kroeber; Aajverations in Perw (part 1, Aine of Moche; part 2, 
Afuamachnee, Chincha, fcoa, Pisce, Huattara), by Max Unie; Fhe Boot 
Of Life af the Ancient Mexicans (an anonymous Hispano-American manu- 
script preserved in the Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Florence, Italy), 
by Zelia Nuttall, ‘The last mentioned work, which is cagerly awaited by 
all students of Mexican ethnology and archeology, will consist of (1) an 
Introduction and colored fac-aimile of 80 pages, and (Il) Translation 
and Commentary. 

The Coast Yuki of California, — In the April June iewe of the dn- 
thropelesist (pp. 375-376) MrP. E. Goddard showed that the Kato or 
Kai Pomo of Cahto and Laytonville, Mendocino county, California, are 
not Pomo but Athabascan. A visit made to the Indians atill living on 
the coast to the west of the Kato, mostly about Westport, proved these to be 
of Yuki stock, speaking a dialect somewhat differentiated, though rather 
regularly, from that of the Vuki proper of Round valley. ‘Che territory 
of these Coast Yuki extended from near Usal on the north along the 
coast to about “l'en Mile river on the south: In the interior, Jackson 
Valley creek, one of the headwaters of the south fork of Eel river, is 
said to have formed the boundary between them and the Kato. The 
Kato thus constituted the southermmost extension of Athabascans on the 
Pacific coast, their territory forming a tongue that separated the Yuki 
proper from the Coast Yuki, | 

These facts, together with those ascertained by Mr Goddard, show 
previous siatements as to the geographical boundaries of both the Pomo 
and the Yuki families to have been considerably in error, The map ac- 
companying Powers’ Tides of Califia shows one unbroken Pomo aren 
and two for the Yuki; Powell in his-/edfan Linguistic Families gives 
two Pomo and two Vuki areas: Actually the Pomo are all in one 
continuous area, while the Yuki ocenpy three detached 't 
These three are, first, the territory In and about Round valley, not Preach: 
Ing anywhere to within twenty miles of the sea, but including on the 
south the territory of the Hachnom, known locally as Redwoods and called 
by Powers Tatu ; second, the much smaller territory of the Coast Yukito 
the west; and third, the equally confined separate ares occupied’ by the 
so-called Wappos between Geyserville and Calistoga. fn regard to the 
en ap information has" itlso been eae Fier ‘states that 
rive Ae lying satya Geysersville and: Healdsburg “Hewes: how 
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ever, an impossible story about a treaty of cession between them and the 
neighboring Pome in regard to this land, and the map that accompanies 
his volume omits the Wappo from the valley. Inquiry from. Wappos now 
living on Russian river at Alexander valley near Healdsburg confirms the 
fact that the plain from this spot northward to the vicinity of Geyserville 
was Yuki, not Pomo, territory. A. L. KROERER: 

A New Moquelumnan Territory in California. — ‘The Indians known 
locally as Coyote Valley Indians and living about eighty miles north of 
San Francisco on the headwaters of Putah creek in the southern part of 
Lake county, California, have heretofore been regarded as Wintun. 
They are so designated on the linguistic map in Powers’ 7rides of Cair- 
fornia. Recently, during an ethnological investigation of this part of 
the state, vocabularies were taken from Coyote valley. On comparison 
with the vocabularies in Powers, as well as with some obtained: in Marin 
county, the Coyote Valley language proved to be a Moquelumnan dialect. 

The territory of this branch of the Moquelumnan stock was. ascer- 
tained to have been quite limited in extent, comprising part of the upper 
drainage basin of Putah creek and « certain area on the northern side of 
the watershed between Putah and Cache creeks, extending as far north 
as the extreme southeastern shore of Clear lake and the south bank 
of Cache creek for a few miles down from its source, ‘This area 
consists of territory heretofore assigned to the Wintun—in Putah and 
Cache creck basing — and to the Pomo, on Clear lake. This Moquelum- 
nan group was accordingly isolated and about forty miles north of the 
Moquelumnan inhabitants of Marin and southern Sonoma counties, who 
were themselves detached from the main body of Moquelumnan tribes 
east of the San Joaquin river. Powers, in speaking of the Wintun, says: 
‘(In the head of Napa Valley were the Wappo, and in Pope and Coyote 
Valleys there was spoken a language now nearly, if not quite, extinct."’ 
This statement would seem to have been based on indefinite information 
of the Coyote Valley language. 

In the course of the same investigation it was ascertained that the 
Yukian Wappo, whose territory has been said to have reached only a 
short distance south of Calistoga at the head of Napa valley, really held 
the entire upper half of this valley, extending nearly to the present town 
of Napa, about twenty miles farther south than previously believed... 

S. A. BARRETT. 
A Laguna Ceremonial Language. — While conducting studies in 


physica! anthropology among the Queres or Keresan Indians of the pueblo 
of Laguna, New Mexico, in the interest of the Hyde Expedition, for the 
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American Museum of Natural-History, in 1900, an especially well educated 
and trustworthy member of the tribe, Charles Kie, informed me that 
some of the old men of Laguna know and still use in certain ceremonies 
an archaic language which the younger generation can neither speak nor 
fully understand. Kit is familiar with some of the words of this langwige, 
which are here recorded for the interest which they may have to philol- 
ogists. For comparison their equivalents in the ordinary Laguna dialect 
are inched. ‘The old men of the tribe guard this archaic speech with 
great jealousy, and as none of them can speak English, or indeed Spanish 
with any degree of fluency, und as my informant was afraid to let any 
one know that he confided the secret in me, | was unable to pursue my 
inquiry further. This ceremonial language is known as /Yamaiija, which, 

according to Kai, means, approximately “‘old,’" ‘“ancient,"’ With an 
abundance of time at his disposal, and with the confidence of the old 
men of the tribe,:a linguist could probably Jearn all that is to be known 
of the Hamagija. The orthography employed in the terms which follow 
is the same as that used in my article on “The Ancient Chichimec Re- 
gion '' in the last number of the American Anihropologrst, | 


Father Ska-nej-$ii His pap kka-nat 
(aka = mine) 

Man hat-ce fa-j¢-fa-ma (any male) 

Woman lko ku-tin-na-ko (any female) 

Braves ko-va-Ski-ic ko-va-vaj-2a-moa 

Wife tka-u-kve bka-kO-jau-ce 

Husband $ka-c tka-has<e 

House kha-trt i-¢i-fA 

Village ca-A-Ati-te ha-8-5tij-€a-fi 

Sun Sl -Za -5a-Ta 

Moon tawal fat vem 

Rain kha-az #-va-na (both rain and 
snow) 

Food u-pe-vi ka-wa-i-ti 

Sleeping cl-pa pa-jl 

Arrow ii-Lo-wal ty-5-ka-cr 

Stone ja-u-fi- janet 

Blanket (‘selape,"" from jas-ka 


Spanish ) 
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Body sci-fi Sci -fi-til-mi-Bi. 

Hair ha-ta-fi ka-wi-na 

Bird ga-ja-ta-fi-Bi Spis-pi-na 

Animal a-ias cl-ja-mi-4i 

Beautiful kaj-k&-pi-ni kau-ki-na 

White SCa-mue-jé. k’sé-na, k'Se5 

Black mis-fi-c mo-na-ka-ni5. 

Yellow i-th -fil kon-ma-ko 

Green kEa-ti-mah-ce kSa-ti-mal-ce 

Bouquet of all kinds (none) ko-a-ti-ka-ma 
of flowers 

All kinds of clothing w-na-iS-te él-mi 

Long time ago mis-hama i-ndt 

Game, generic (none) koje-f 

Heart ka-vid-ka vi-nus-ka 

Atgs Hepiicka, 


Ethnological Survey for the Philippine Islands. —In October, 
1902, the Philippine government organized the Bureau of Non-Christian 
Tribes, with the purpose of studying the ethnology and anthropology of 
the so-called Pagan and Mohammedan tribes of the archipelago, and 
also with the purpose of gathering such information concerning the wild 
tribes as would be of value in administering the government to their advan- 
tage. Dr David P. Barrows was appointed the first chief of the bureai 
ehortly after its inception, which position he held until October first of 
the present year, when he became Commissioner of Education for the 
islands, On August 24th last the name of the institution was changed to 
«The Ethnological Survey for the Philippine Islands,’ and the scope of 
its work was enlarged to include investigations of all peoples in the islands, 
for instance, the so-called Christianos and the Chinese, ‘The chiefs of 
other departments of the government tay call on the chief of the Sur- 
vey to assist them in gathering what information they may desire, if it is 
direetly in the line of the Survey work. 

On October first Dr Albert Emest Jenks, formerly of the Bureati 
of American Ethnology at Washington, was chosen chief of the Sur- 
vey, and has entered upon the duties of the office. ‘The Survey will 
shortly publish a preliminary study of the Negritos, a preliminary etudy 
of treaty relations with the Moros of the southern islands, two or three 
illustrated type bulletins of Filipino peoples, and a monograph on the 
Bontoc Igorotes. Tir Jenks expects ta bring to the St Louis Exposition 
the ethnological collection of the Philippines and it is expected that sev- 
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eral groups of primitive people from the archipelago will accompany the 
exhibit. Arrangements have been definitely made forsevera! Igorot fam- 
ilies, and Dr Neiderlein, member in charge of the Exposition Board in 
the islands, has- under way negotiations looking toward the taking of a 
group of Negritos, of Moros from Lake Lanzo, Mindanao, and two or 
three other groups.of wild mountain people. If the plans carry there 
will be an unexcelled opportunity given American anthropologists to 
study many phases of the primitive life of the Philippines, and as soon 
as plans have matured sufficiently it is Dr Jenks’ purpose to. present the 
facts to the various institutions of research and teaching in the United 
States and Europe so that those interested may know and avail themselves 
of the opportunity tosee the primitive Filipino quite as he is at home. 

Oath by the Arrow.—In administering oaths to plaintiffs and de- 
fendants appearing before the three Indian judges of the Court of Indian 
Offenses of the Crow tribe, a tin arrow is teed, It is held in high and 
sacred esteem by all the older Crows, and jt was claimed that no one can 
touch it and tell an untruth without meeting with « mishap such as bod- 
iiy injury, the toss of a horse or other property, or even death. The 
pointed end of the arrow is painted red to resemble blood, 

The present custom of swearing by the arrow can be traced to the 
follawing method of settling disputes, which arose between two or more 
warriors over the right of ownership of an cnemy"s:scalp or of a captured 
horse or gun. 

A day was designated by the councillors for hearing the claims of the 
contending warriors, During the early hours of the appointed day the 
camp crier would give notice of the-place.and time of the trial. On as 
sembling at the designated locality a buffalo skull was placed upon the 
ground, facing eastward, and around it the councillors of the tribe seated 
themselves in a circle. All interested in the case were attired in their 
best costumes. 

After the head-chief had stated! the cause of the trial, deplored the 
necessity of it, and impressed on the contestants the sacredness of the cath 
each would be required tojmake, he took an arrow, pierced a piece of 
buffilo meat with it, placed it across the buffalo skull, and returned to his 
position in the circle. ‘The contestants for the trophy were then called 
separately by the head-chlef to come within the circle and to take oath 
to the statements they had to make, Aseach one in turn approached the 
center ant! made his statement, he picked up the arrow with the buffalo 
meat still upon it, slowly raised and pointed it to the sun with his finger 
upon the point, attested that his statement was truc, invoked protection, 
and finally returned the arrow to the skull, 
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No contestant was adjudged guilty of perjury until he had met with 
some misfortune, when the true ownership was declared in favor of his 
opponent at the trial. 

Many were afraid to touch the arrow after making their claim. 

§. C. Simms. 

Fourteenth International Congress of Americanists. — ‘The Thir- 
teenth Session of the International Congress of Americanists, held in’ 
New York, October, rgo2, resolved ‘‘that the next session be held in 
Stuttgart, 1904, and that the matter of arranging the same be entrusted 
to Graf von Linden, Professor von den Steinen, and Professor Seler."' 
The committee of organization has announced that the Fourteenth Session 
will be held in the city named from August 18th to 23d, 1904, under the 
patronage Of His Majesty, King Wilbelm I] of Wiirttemberg. As usual 
the subjects to be discussed will relate to (@) the native races of America, 
their origin, distribution, history, physical characteristics, languages, in- 
ventions, customs, and religions; (4) the monuments and the archeology 
of America; (¢) the history of the discovery and occupancy of the New: 
World. The membership fee of three dollars (which includes the cost 
of the printed report) should be remitted by draft or money order to’ Mr 
Theodor G. Wanner, treasurer, Kinigstrase 35, Stuttgart, Germany. 
Communications pertaining to the presentation of papers on general 
anthropology and ethnology should be addressed to Professor Karl von 
den Steinen, Hardenbergstrasse 24, Berlin-Chariottenburg ; those relat~ 
ing to archeology, to the history of the discovery of the New World, 
or to Central American subjects should be sent to Professor Edward Seler, 
Kaiser Wilholmstrasse 3, Steglitz, near Berlin. 

The Committee of Organization consists of forty-five distinguished 
men of science and letters, of whom Dr von den Steinen is president; 
Karl Graf von Linden and Dr Edward Seler, vice-presidents; Dr Kurt 
Lampert, general secretary (Stuttgart), and Mr Theodor G. Wanner, 

It is sincerely hoped that Americanists of the New World will unite 
in making the Stuttgart session of the International Congress a memor- 
able one, even should it not be possible for them to be present in person. 
Those who will be so fortunate as to attend the sestion will be well repaid. 
The meetings of the Congress will be held in the festal hall of the Koenigs- 
bau, and after the session an excursion will be made to Schweizerbild and 
Kesslerloch, where Dr J, Nuesch conducted his famous explorations-of 
prehistoric remains, ‘The town of Schaffhausen will tender a banquet to 
the Congress, followed by an illumination of the cataracts of the Rhine. 
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The committee of organization urge that titles of papers to be presented 
in person or otherwise be sent as ‘soon as possible to General Secretary 
Lampert. 

Eighth International Geographic Congress.— Pursuant to the action 
of the Seventh International Geographic Congress held in Berlin in 1899, 
the geographers and geographic societies of the United States are consid- 
ering plans for the ensuing Congress, which is to convene in September, 
rge4. [tis proposed to have the principal scientific sessions in Wash- 
ington early in the month, and. to have social sessions in New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and. Chicago, with a final session in conjunction 
with the World's Congress of Science and Arts in St Louts. It 1 pro- 
visionaily planned also to provide am exoursion from St Louis to Mexico, 
and thence to points of geographic interest in western United States and 
Canada, A preliminary announcement js in press and will shortly be 
issued to officers and members of geographic societies in all countries, 
and to geographers who may express interest in the Congress and its 
work. ‘Details have been entrusted 10.4 committee of arrangements made 
up of representatives from geographic societies in all parts of the United 
States. ‘The officers of the committee are: Dr W J McGee, chairman ; 
Mr John Joy Edson, treasurer; and Dr J. H, MeCormick, secretary. 
The office of the committee is in Hubbard Memorial Hall, Washington, 
L. C., where communications may be addressed. 
ology. —At the last session of the Congress held at Paris in 1900, 
Vienna was designated as the next place of meeting, and a number of 
persons residing there were invited to constitute a committee of organi- 
zation. This committee has had several meetings, interest has been 
aroused, and the Minister of Public Lnstriction has offered a contribution 
toward the expenses of the next Congress, The committee has been 
making an effort'to have the rule as to the exclusive use of the French 
language at the Congress amended in favor of the other principal lan- 
guages of Europe. ‘The matter was finally taken charge of by Sir John 
Evans, and an addition to the mile a3 to the French language, signed by 
several distinguished specialists, was proposed, permitting the ase of 
German, English, and Italian inoral communications-and discussions, It 
was thought that the tneeting at Vienna was assured, when an unexpected 
difficulty arose through the objection of the committee of organization 
‘The situation being thus, it was thought best to abandon the plan to meet 
at Vienna, although this was regretted om accoutt of the interest aroused 
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and the active preparations already made to that end. “The date and 
place of meeting have therefore not yet been definitely fixed, but it is 
hoped that a sitisfactory agreement will spon be reached. 


Preservation of Antiquities.—At a meeting of the Anthropolog- 
ical Society of Washington held December r, a committee of five mem- 
bers was appointed to consider and to report on ways and means for the 
preservation of antiquities in the United States; The committee sub- 
mitted its report at the meeting of the Society held December 15, and 
recommended the adoption and circulation of the following petition to 


TO. THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE ‘UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED : 


Whereas, From an historical and scientific standpomt, great damage 
is daily committed tn and about the prehistoric mins and mionuments 
located’ on lands belonging to the United States, by curiosity hunters, 
tourists, or persons in the employ of others in furtherance of commercial 
ventures, or by expeditions working directly in the interest of public and 
quasi-public bodies, whereby many of said prehistoric monuments and: 
ruins are damaged beyond repair, and relics of primitive origin and of 
great historic value are scattered and destroyed, thereby rendering them 
valueless as objects of scientific study for the illustration of the primitive 
history of America ; and, l 

Whereas, With few exceptions the enlightened nations of the world 
have passed laws declaring their archeological monuments and prehistoric 
objects to be the property of thé nation, and have prohibited, inder severe 
penalties, the removal of the same by exploration or excavation, or by 
alienation thereof without the express authorization from some legally 
constituted body ; | | 

Therefore, your petitioners pray the Congress of the United States to 
enact a Jaw or laws governing the right of collection, exploration or ex- 
cavation in or adjacent to any prehistoric monuments and tuins on Gov- 
ernment lands without the express written authority of such person or 
persons as Congress may designate, and your petitioners further pray (1) 
for the passage of a law prohibiting the exportation of prehistoric objects 
from the United States except under such restrictions aa Congress in Its 
judgment may establish; (2) that so much of all lands belonging to the 
United States as will assure the protection of iis archeological monuments, 
ruins, pyramids, mounds, tombs, buildings, or other fixed objects illus- 
trative of the history of the primitive mees of Americamay he withdrawn 
from settlement, or alicnation; (3) that all antiquities, movable and 
immovable, found on said lands, belonging to the Government of the 
United States, which may be of interest in the study of the early and 
primitive history of the peoples of North America, be declared to belong 
to the Government and people of the United States, and (4) thar their 
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removal from stid lands, or their exportation from the United States, ex- 
cept on the written authority of some legally constituted person or body, 
be prohibited ; (5) that to injure or destroy or deface an of said arche- 
ological monuments, niins, and other fixed archeological remains, or to 
take and carry away any of the said movable objects from said Govern- 
ment Jands, be declared a misdemeanor punishabie by fine and impriso 
ment, unless done in pursuance of written authority from some eal 
designated person or body, and (6) that said authoritics may grant su 
permission only to National, Suite, zl or other legally incorpo- 
rated Museums in the United States, and that provision be made for the 
forfeiture of any of the articles enumerated to the United States on con- 
viction of violation of the law, and that said objects shall be deposited in 
some legally designated depository, and not to be removed therefrom un- 
less in conformity to law. 

‘The committee was continued and was instructed to draft a bill for 
presentation to Congress for the purpose of protecting the monuments, 
ruins, and other antiquities on all Government reservations, As this 
movement must commend itself to.all persons interested in the protection 
of American antiquities, itis hoped that the petition will, be as widely 
circulated and as freely signed as its importance merits. Copies of the 
petition will be sent to any address by Dr Walter Hough, Secretary of 
the Anthropological Society of Washington, U.S. National Museum, 
Washington, D, C. 

CH Dwellings National Park.—<A bill creating the Colorado 
Cliff Dwellings National Park (HI, BR, 6734) has been introduced in the. 
House of Representatives by Mr Shafroth, of Colorado. ‘The bill pro- 
vides for the reservation of a tract of land in Colorado comprising ‘‘all of 
the top of the Mesa Verde not in the Southern Ute Reservation,"’ and its 
control by the Secretary of the Interior, who shall provide for its man- 
agement and ‘* for the preservation from injury or spoliation of the ruins. 
and other works and relics of prehistoric or primitive man within said 
park, and, as far as possible, for the restoration of said ruins."’ Provision 
is made also for the examination and excavation of the ruins for the benefit 
of any reputable museum, university, college or other recognized scientific 
or educational institution, ‘‘ with a view to increasing the knowledge of 
such objects and aiding the general advancement of archeological sci- 
ence."" 
known, the death of Dr Frank Russell, on November 7, al Kingman, 
Arizana, whither he had gone in search of health, came as 2 distinct 
shock to his friends and co-workers in anthropology. Dr Russell was 
born at Fort Dodge, lowa, August 26, 19638, and was therefore one of 
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the younger students of the science. He was graduated in 1892 from 
the University of Towa, under the auspices of which he joined an expedi- 
tion, headed by Professor C. C. Nutting, in June, 1891, to the Grand 
Rapids of Saskatchewan river and to a point: sixty miles above, where the 
river debouches into Cedar lake; Fired with enthusiasm over his sum- 
mers work, young Russell requested and was granted permission the fol- 
lowing year to undertake an expedition to the far north —'the territory 
beyond Great Slave lake, exploring alone the vast and lonely regions of 
the Slavey, Dogrib, Yellow Knives and Eskimo tribes between Fort Prov- 
idence and Bathurst inlet, that of the Chipewyans and Crees to the south- 
ward of this area, and Mackenzie nver from Great Slave lake to: its 
mouth, thence to Herschel island in the Arctic sea, That the young 
explorer ever returned from his two and a half years of journeying over 
this inhospitable Arctic wilderness is due to good fortune ani to an in- 
domitable will that overcame every cruel obstacle, that finally gave to 
anthropology extensive knowledge of the hitherto little-known interior 
tribes, and to natural history a fond of information regarding the mam- 
mais, birds, fish, insects, and fossils of the region, Russell's sole recom- 
pense was shattered health and the satisfaction that comes from work well 
done. 

In 1895 his university honored him with the degree of $:M.; in the 
following year he was appointed instructor in anthropology in Harvard 
University, which gave him the degrees of A.B. in that year, A.M. in 
1897, and Ph.D. in t898. In ro0r he became associated with the 
Bureau of American Ethnology and pursued field studies among the 
Pima and Papago tribes of southern Arizona. While connected with Har- 
vard University Dr Russell prepared for publication his Axp/erationr in 
the Far Nerth, which was issued by the University of Iowa in 1898 (8”, 
viii, soo pp., map and ills.). ‘This is his most important work thus far, 
but the Bureau of American Ethnology has in preparation for publication 
his memoiron the tribesof southern Arizona. Dr Russell wasn locid and 
succinct writer and a clear and convincing speaker, He generously and 
frequently gave the benefit of his knowledge to scientific and other or 
ganizations, of a number of which he was an active member, He-served 
a5 Vice-President (Section H) of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, was President of the American Folk-Lore 
Society, and was a councillor of the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion. His genial companionship and his inspinting enthusiasm for an- 
thropologic work will be missed by all who. were honored hy his: ac: 
qnaintance. Fu W.) 
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George Julius Engelmann, surgeon, gynecologist, and a member 
of the American Anthropological Association, died suddenly at Nashua, 
N. H., November 16. Dr Engelmann was born in St Louis, July =, 
1847; he was graduated from Washington University in 1867, receiving 
the degree of A.M. m 1870; he studied medicine at the universities of 
Tibingen, Berlin, and Vienna, 1867-1573, receiving the degree of M.D, 
at Berlin in 2871 and of Master of Obstetrics at Vienna in 1872. He 
was a surgeon in the Franco-Prussian war, 1570-71; practised im St. 
Louis 1873-95, and afterward in Boston, Dr Engelmann was an exten- 
sive traveler, seeking recreation in ethnologic and archeologic research. 
His principal collection of Missouri flints and pottery is in the Peabody 
Museum at Cambridge, while parts are represented in the National Mu- 
seum at Washington and in the museums at Berlin and Vienna. Dr 
Engelmann was an active and honorary member of many medical and 
other learned societies and was the author of numerous works bearing 
chiefly on gynecology. Of general anthropological interest are his Lador 
Among Primitive Peopler, St Louis, +882 (German transl., Vienna, 1584 ; 
French trans!., 1886); The Aealth of the American Girl, Trans. Soc. 
Surg. and Gynecol., 1890; 2he American Girl of To-day, Trans. Am. 
Gynecol. Soc., 1900 ; The Jnfluence of Modern Education on Functional 
Development, 1900, The Increasing Steriltty ef American MWomen, 19909 ; 
and Ave of First Menstruation on the North American Continent, 1901. 

Howard B. Wilson,—In the death of Howard B. Wilson (H. U., 
'o3)) at Willows, California, on August 4th, anthropology has lost a stu- 
dent and worker of great promise. Mr Wilson took deep imterest in 
anthropological work during his college course, taking honors at gratlua- 
tion in that subject. He left Cambridge for California immediately 
after commencement, as a member of the Huntington Expedition of the 
American Muscum of Natural History. It had been his intention to 
spend the summer in studying the Wintun and Yana tribes in northern 
California, but after little more than ten days in the field, he was stricken 
with typhoid fever, which terminated unexpectedly in heart failure after 
an illness of about two weeks: In the short time during which be had 
been at work, Mr Wilson had obtained much excellent material, and his 








death will be keenly felt by-all who are interested in the development ot 
anthropological work in California. R. B. D. 


Henry Carrington Bolton, whose unfortunate death, in his Great year, 
occurred at Washington, D. C., November roth, was celebrated in the 
fields of chemistry, bibliography, and folklore, It was probably his deep 
interest in the history of the science of chemistry — of its lowly begin- 
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nings in alchemy —that developed his love for the study of folklore and 
to which 4 number of valuable contributions to this subject aredue. The 
most important of these is his Cownting-ewt RAymes of Children: Thar 
Antiquity, Origin, and Wide Distribution (London, 1888), Among Dr 
Bolfon's periodical contributions to the subject of folklore are: Lamguage 
tired in Talking to Domestic Animals > Seega, an Eayitian Game, Gem- 
day, a Festal Rite of Bermudian Negroes; Some Hawatian Pastime; 
The Porta Magica, Rome» The Game of Gerse; Fortune-telling 1 
America To-day; Armenia Folklore; A Modern Oracle and tts Prete 
typer: The Vintner's Bush — A Survival of Twenty Centuries. 


Tne Sacasawea Starve Associagros, of which Mrs Eva Emery 
Dye, of Oregon City, Oregon, is president, has as its object the erection 
of a statue, at a cost of $7,000, to the Shoshon! woman whose name the 
“Association bears. It is proposed to erect the statue temporarily on the 
grounds of the Lewis. and Clark Centennial Exposition at Portland, Oregon, 
in 1905, and later to-give it a permanent place in one of the city parks. 
Sacajawea was the heroine of the Lewis and Clark expedition, serving as 
interpreter and guide, procuring food for the party when in dire want, 
and saving the journals at the risk of her life. ‘The membership fee is 
fifty cents. 

Peor, Engan L, Hewert, president of the New Mexico Normal 
University at Las Vegas, has published a Syi/ahws af Lectures on Anthro 
foley designed to.deal with certain elementary phases of the subject in 
an attempt ‘to lay a foundation for the more general application of the 
data of anthropological science to the scientific study of education.” 
That the practical importance of anthropology should be more highly: 
appreciated in a normal university of one of our territories than it sin 
better known educational establishments in many of the states is not 
without aphasia 
UND Uecsscinedie hns ‘aaah as sotresnondln neers Mr Ww. H. 
Holmes, chief of the Bureau of American Ethnology at Washington; Dr 
W J MeGee, president of the American Anthropological Association ; 
Prof. F. W. Putnam, curator of the Peabody Museum at Cambridge, and 
Dr AWC. Haddon, ex-president of the Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and ireland. Mr Holmes has-also been elected a corresponding 
member of the Swedish Society for Anthropology and Geography. 

Burrish Assouiatton Grawts.— The following grants for research 
work in anthropology were made by the British Association for the Ad- 
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vancement of Science at its meeting held recently in Southport ; Sir John 
Evans, Archeological and Ethnological Researches in Crete, - £100, Dr 
R. Munro, Researches in Giastonbury Lake Village, #25. Prof. A. 
Macalister, Anthropometric Investigation on Egyptian Troops, / re. 
Dr A. J. Evans, Excavatioas on Roman Sites in Britain, #25. 

Witneim Hein, Ph.D,, associate custodian of the anthropologic- 
ethnographic section of ts Royal Museum of Natural History and 
privat-docent in the Royal University of Vienna, died November tgth, 
aged forty-three years, Dr Hein was a recipient of the silver jubilee 
medal, was first secretary of the Anthropologischen (Gesellschaft of 
Vienna, a knight of the Spanish Order of Isabela, and an associate editor 
of the /nternationales Archiv fiir Ethnographic in Leiden. 

THe AXTHROPOLOGICAL IxstirvTe oy Great Brrrams AnD [IRELAND 
has elected the following honorary fellows: Mr A. W. Howitt, for dis- 
tinguished services to the ethnology of Australia; Dr F. von Luschan, 
for numerous contritutions to ethnology; and Dr 5. Reinach, for re- 
searches in the early history of civilization in Mediterranean and western 
Europe. 

Henry Barrova, Esg., has been elected president of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, succeeding Dr A. C. 
Haddon, ‘The other officers are: E. S. Hartland, Esq., Sir T, H. 
Hoidich, and Prof. G. B. Howes, vice-presidents; J, 1. Myres, Esq., 
honorary secretary ; A. L. Lewis, Esq., honorary treasurer. 

Tue death, in England, in September last, of Mr John Allen Brown, 
author of numerous papers on geological und anthropological subjects, 
and of the volume Pafzolithic Afan in North-west Middlesex, has been 
announced, 

De Waurer Hoven, of the United States National Museum, during 
the sumimer and autumn continued his studies of the prehistoric archeol- 
ogy of some of the ancient pueblo groups of Ariaona. 

Dre Tixopoe Kocw started in Apni iast on an ethnographical expe- 
dition to the sources of the Yurnid and Yucayali nvers in Brasil and 
Peri. 

NOXETEEN STUDENTS have entered the course of American archeology at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., and others will doubtless be registered. 

THe Awrixorovocy Buiowe at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
will measure 263 by 113 feet and will cost $125,000. 

H. Kemxr has been appointed custos of the Prussia-Miuseum, at 
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